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TO 


THOMAS  HAWKSLEY,  Esq.,  O.E,  F.R.S.,  etc., 

Past  President  of  thb  Institutions  op  Civil  and* 

Mechanical  Engineers. 

Dear  Mr.  Hawksley, 

After  several  years  of  work,  interrupted  by  the  demands 
of  an  active  professional  life,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  public 
a  new  edition  of  my  Handbook  of  Chemistry.  If  excuse  be 
needed  for  another  issue  of  a  work  that  has  been  out  of  print 
for  some  years,  I  may  claim  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1878. 

As  regards  general  arrangement,  I  have  adhered  to  the 
plan  I  first  adopted.  That  it  has  advantages  is  indicated,  I 
may  reasonably  infer,  by  the  fact  that  it  has  had  its  imitators. 
I  have,  however,  made  certain  important  alterations.  I  have 
omitted,  not  without  some  regret,  the  constitutional  formulae  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Frankland,  which  for  three  years  I  adopted  in 
my  lectures.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  preferable,  in  view  of  the 
many-sided  relationships  of  different  chemical  compounds,  to 
avoid  their  systematic  expression  by  any  single  scheme  of  con- 
stitutional formulae,  necessarily  representing  them  in  a  single 
aspect  only. 

With  respect  to  the  names  of  chemical  compounds,  I  have 
at  times  not  hesitated  to  write  in  common  language.  If  I 
have  used  the  word  "  potash,"  and  the  body  I  mean  to  imply 
thereby  is  understood,  I  am  satisfied.     I    confess    that   the 
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growing  necessity  for  having  a  translation  at  one's  side  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  modern  scientific  paper,  is  in 
my  opinion  a  circumstance  to  be  deplored  Danger,  moreover, 
is  always  to  be  apprehended  when  a  language  has  to  be  invented 
to  support  a  theory  or  a  formula.  A  party  shibboleth  has,  no 
doubt,  a  charm  for  its  special  clique.  It  serves  as  a  bond  of 
union  for  the  initiated,  whilst  it  prevents  the  interference  of 
outsiders.  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  distracting  to  the  independent 
worker,  and  can  but  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  science. 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  you  without  asking  your  permission. 
Few  subjects  are  discussed  in  its  pages  which  do  not  bear  marks 
of  your  accurate  criticism.  I  ask  you  to  accept  the  dedication 
as  an  acknowledgment  on  my  part  of  the  kindly  assistance  you, 
more  than  any  one,  have  accorded  me  in  my  professional  career. 
And  if,  as  is  the  case,  professional  association  has  begotten  affec- 
tionate regard,  then  I  venture  to  think  no  other  explanation  is 
required  for  offering  you  the  best  expression  I  can  of  sincere 
esteem  and  gratitude. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Mr.  Hawksley, 

Sincerely  yours, 


C.  MEYMOTT  TIDY. 


3,  Maxdeville  Place, 

Cavendish  Square, 
August  j  1887. 


P.S. — I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  friend 
and  assistant,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bicket,  F.C.S.  The  labour  of  correcting 
the  proof  sheets  would  have  been  exceedingly  greater  but  for  his 
ready  and  intelligent  assistance. 
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When  an  author  writes  a  new  book  on  a  subject  upon  which 
so  many  good  books  have  been  already  written,  he  is  expected 
to  give  some  reason  for  doing  so. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  plead  my  apology  for  the  publication 
of  these  outlines  of  Chemistry.  Within  three  months  of  gradua- 
ting— in  other  words,  when  "  fresh  from  the  schools  " — I  was  ap- 
pointed Joint  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  with  the  late  Dr.  Letheby 
at  the  London  Hospital  Consequently,  my  first  lecture-notes 
were  prepared  when  familiar  by  practical  experience  with  the 
wants  of  a  student.  Year  by  year,  these  notes  have  been  added 
to,  and,  to  some  extent,  re-written ;  nevertheless,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  plan  I  first  adopted. 
I  submit  these  lecture-notes  to  the  profession  as  the  joint 
experience  of  a  student  and  a  teacher. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  work,  I  have  considered  the 
chemistry  of  the  non-metals;  in  the  second,  the  chemistry  of 
the  metals ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  chemistry  of  organic  bodies. 

Before  proceeding  to  details,  I  have  in  each  case  gene- 
ralized largely  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  section.  Thus,  as 
introductory  to  the  science  of  chemistry  generally,  and  before 
describing  the  non-metals,  I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the 
subject  of  chemical  affinity.     In  a  similar  manner,  I  have  genera- 
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lized  on  the  metals  and  on  the  chemistry  of  organic  bodies,  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  elements  or  com- 
pounds comprehended  under  the  section.  Nothing  to  my  mind 
is  more  important  than  for  teachers  and  students  to  grasp  the 
notion  that  the  lecture-room  is  not  the  same  as  the  study — in 
other  words,  that  the  lecture  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  book, 
anymore  than  the  book  can  take  the  place  of  the  lecture.  Each 
has  its  special  work  in  education.  Thus  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  the  lecture-room  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  best  fulfilled 
by  sketching  accurately,  yet  broadly,  the  general  outlines  of  the 
whole  subject,  intensifying  them  where  necessary  by  illustration 
and  experiment  (in  fact,  so  to  speak,  covering  the  canvas),  leav- 
ing the  student,  in  the  quiet  book-work  of  the  study,  to  fill  in 
the  minute  details  for  himself.  With  this  view  of  the  different 
functions  of  lectures  and  books,  I  have  always  adopted  in  the 
lecture  theatre  a  system  of  broad  generalization,  such  as  I  have 
briefly  shadowed  forth  in  the  remarks  preceding  the  several 
sections.  I  hope  these  may  prove  of  general  use  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  detailed  work  that  follows,  but  they  are  mainly 
intended  as  a  guide  to  my  own  pupils  at  lecture. 

Thus  much  for  introductory  generalisation. 

As  regards  the  details,  my  aim  has  been  to  be  methodical. 
I  have  therefore  considered  each  element,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
each  compound,  under  the  several  heads  of  (1.)  History,  (2.) 
Natural  History,  (3.)  Preparation,  (4.)  Properties,  (a.)  Sensible, 
08.)  Physical,  and  (7.)  Chemical ;  (5.)  Uses  in  Medicine  and  in 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  (6.)  Tests. 

In  dealing  with  the  non-metals  I  have  commenced  with 
oxygen  and  finished  with  hydrogen,  discussing  under  each 
element  the  compounds  it  forms  with  the  elements  previously 
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considered  in  detail.  Thus,  for  example,  under  hydrogen  (the 
last  of  the  non-metals  discussed),  I  have  described  all  the  com- 
pounds that  it  forms  with  the  non-metals. 


As  regards  notation,  although  I  recognise  great  advantages 
in  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Frankland,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  abandon  the  old  formulae.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have, 
in  the  inorganic  portion  of  the  work,  stated  equations  in  both 
molecular  and  constitutional  formulae.* 

In  the  case  of  each  metal  I  have  drawn  up  a  table  of  its 
most  important  compounds,  their  formulae,  and  such  tabulated 
information  respecting  them  as  I  thought  might  prove  useful  to 
the  student 

My  first  object  in  this  book  is  that  it  should  serve  as  a 
manual  for  students.  As  a  medical  man  and  a  professor  in  a 
medical  school,  I  have  always  made  a  special  point  of  noting 
in  my  lectures  the  bearing  of  chemical  science  on  medicine. 
This  will  account  to  the  general  student  of  chemistry  for  my 
discussing  certain  subjects  in  greater  detail  than  is  usual  in 
similar  works. 

Further,  bearing  in  mind  the  special  knowledge  required  of 
medical  officers  of  health  in  dealing  with  nuisances  arising  from 
various  trade  operations,  I  have  given  the  outlines  (limited  of 
course  to  the  strictly  scientific  details)  of  most  manufacturing 
processes,  and  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  same. 
To  cure  a  nuisance  is  more  scientific  than  to  annihilate  a  manu- 
factory, and  to  suggest  the  cure  we  must  accurately  understand 
the  case. 

*  In  this  edition,  as  stated  in  the  Dedication,  the  constitutional  formula  have 
been  omitted. 
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To  the  lecture-notes  of  Frankland  and  to  the  manuals  of 
Chemistry  of  Odling,  Williamson,  Roscoe,  Bloxam,  Thorpe, 
Miller,  and  Fownes,  and  particularly  to  the  excellent  manual 
on  Organic  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  I  desire  to  express 
my  obligations, 

I  should  wish  to  add  that,  although  I  have  spared  no  pains 
to  render  this  Handbook  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible, nevertheless  I  trust  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  un- 
avoidable errors  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been 
written  amidst  the  constant  interruptions  of  professional  work. 
Not  unfrequently  indeed  has  it  had  for  a  time  to  be  laid  aside 
altogether,  thereby  rendering  continuity  of  thought  and  uni- 
formity of  treatment  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

April,  1878. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

Definition — Conditions  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  Chemical  Affinity — Phenomena — 
The  Circumstances  influencing  its  Action— Influence  of  Gravitation,  Cohesion, 
Elasticity,  and  Adhesion — Solution  —  Surfaoe  Action  —  Nascent  Condition  of 
Matter — Influence  of  Quantity  and  of  Mechanical  Force— Catalysis — Concurrent 
Attractions — Influence  of  Heat  and  Cold — Dissociation — Thermo-Chemistry — 
Influence  of  Light  and  of  the  Electric  Current — Electrolysis — Influence  of  Vital 
Actum— Methods  of  estimating  the  Energy  of  the  Force. 

Chemical  affinity  may  be  defined  as  a  "force  of  attraction  acting 
between  two  or  more  dissimilar  particles  brought  within  an  inappre- 
ciable distance,  whereby  a  new  compound  (i.e ,  a  compound  possessing 
properties  dissimilar  from  those  of  its  constituents)  is  formed."  Thus, 
if  Iodine  (a  black,  poisonous  substance)  be  chemically  combined  with 
Potassium  (a  silvery  white  metal),  a  compound  (Potassium  Iodide)  results, 
which  exhibits  neither  sensible,  chemical,  physical,  nor  physiological 
resemblance  to  the  constituent  elements.  This  change  of  property  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  "  Chemism "  or  "  Chemical  Affinity." 
Gravitation  is  the  attraction  between  similar  or  dissimilar  particles,  and 
is  capable  of  acting  at  an  appreciable  distance  ;  cohesion  is  the  attraction 
between  similar  particles  at  an  inappreciable  distance ;  adhesion,  the 
attraction  between  dissimilar  particles  at  an  inappreciable  distance  ; 
but  no  change  of  property  results  to  the  matter  on  which  these 
several  physical  forces  of  attraction  are  exerted. 

The  chemical  force  has  received  different  names  :  Bergman  termed 
it  "  Elective  Gravitation ; "  Azais,  "  Molecular  Gravitation  ;  "  Newton, 
"  Chemical  Attraction  or  Action ;  "  others,  •*  Chemism  "  and  "  Heterogene- 
ous Affinity ;  "  whilst  Stahl  invented  the  phrase  "  Chemical  Affinity  " 
(or  simply  "  Affinity  "),  because  he  supposed  that  bodies  which  combined 
chemically  must  have  something  in  common.  As  a  fact,  we  know 
that,  chemically,  "  like  does  not  consort  with  like,"  but,  par  excellence, 
with  unlike ;  bodies  the  most  opposite,  as,  for  example,  acids  and 
alkalies,  being  the  most  disposed  to  combine. 
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I.— The  Conditions  necessary  for  the  Exercise  of  Affinity. 

(a.)  There  must  be  two  or  more  dissimilar  particles, — Chemical  union 
cannot  take  place  between  iron  and  iron,  nor  between  sulphur  and 
sulphur.  Iron  and  sulphur,  on  the  contrary,  are  capable  of  chemical 
combination.  Usually,  the  more  chemically  like  the  substances,  the 
less  intense  is  the  play  of  affinity,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  the  constitu- 
ents of  most  chemical  compounds,  when  subjected  to  a  battery  current, 
pass  to  opposite  poles — those  attracted  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  being  termed  electro-negatives,  and  those  attracted  to  the 
negative  pole,  electro-positives.  Two  positives  or  two  negatives  may 
combine,  but  the  chemical  phenomena  resulting  from  such  combina- 
tions are  usually  slight,  the  compound  partaking  of  a  mechanical  rather 
than  of  a  chemical  nature. 

In  affinity,  moreover,  we  note  a  certain  elective  power.  If,  e.g., 
hydrochloric  acid  be  poured  on  lime  and  alumina,  upon  both  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  acting,  we  find  that  the  acid  acts  by  preference  on  the 
lime  ("  Elective  Affinity  "  of  Bergman). 

(/}.)  The  particles  concerned  must  be  brought  into  absolute  contact — This 
may  be  effected  by  various  agencies,  such  as  heat,  solution,  or  me- 
chanical action. 

EL— The  Phenomena  of  Affinity. 

The  phenomena  of  affinity  are  those  indicative  of  change.  With 
this  change,  however,  no  loss  of  matter  occurs. 

The  resulting  changes  may  be  effected  (1)  by  a  direct  combination 
V  of  the  elements  or  compounds ;  (2)  by  the  displacement  or  mutual 

exchange  of  a  group  or  element  in  one  body  by  a  group  or  element 
from  another.  To  these  must  be  added  (3)  a  rearrangement  of  the 
atoms  or  groups  of  which  a  body  is  composed  (molecular  change),  and 
(4)  the  more  or  less  complete  breaking  up  of  the  substance  (decomposi- 
tion), as  illustrative  of  other  changes  that  may  occur  in  a  chemical 
compound.  But  for  the  present  we  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  first 
two  results  of  the  chemical  force. 

In  a  mechanical  mixture  the  constituents  are  not  changed,  and  conse- 
quently the  nature  of  the  compound  is  a  mixture  of  the  natures  of 
the  constituents.  In  a  chemical  mixture  the  properties  of  the  resulting 
compound  or  compounds  frequently  bear  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to 
the  properties  of  the  constituents  of  which  it  or  they  are  composed. 

In  all  chemical  combinations  we  must  be  prepared  for  more  than  one 
new  substance  being  formed.  If  the  body  resulting  from  chemical 
union  be  a  homogeneous  gas,  the  residue,  after  diffusion,  will  have  the 
same  composition  as  the  original  gas,  whereas,  if  it  be  a  mixture, 
this  will  almost  certainly  not  be  the  case,  the  lighter  molecules 
passing  through  the  diaphragm  more  rapidly  than  the  heavier.     (See 
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Diffusion,  Index.")  If  it  be  a  homogeneous  liquid,  its  boiling  point 
at  given  pressures  will  be  constant  from  the  first  to  the  last  drop. 
Thus  fractional  distillation  is  employed  to  separate  mixed  liquids.  If 
it  be  a  homogeneous  solid,  it  will  show  itself  in  the  constancy  of  the 
results  of  detailed  analysis — in  possessing  the  same  specific  gravity 
at  like  temperatures — in  the  uniformity  of  the  shape  and  angular  value 
of  the  crystals  (always  remembering  the  possibility  of  one  substance 
having  two  or  more  shapes) — in  the  uniformity  of  the  results  of 
fractional  crystallisation — in  the  constancy  of  the  fusing  point — in 
definite  solubility  at  definite  temperatures — and  lastly  in  the  consist- 
ency of  the  results  of  fractional  solution. 

Changes  in  the  sensible,  the  physiological,  the  physical,  and  the  chemical 
properties  of  bodies  may  be  noted  as  the  result  of  affinity. 

(A.)  Changes  in  the  Sensible  Properties. 

(a.)  Color:  This  may  be — (1.)  Produced  (e*g.,ii  solutions  of  potassic 
iodide  and  plumbic  acetate  (both  of  which  are  colorless)  be 
mixed,  the  yellow  plumbic  iodide  is  formed).  (2.)  ^Altered 
(e.g.,  the  action  of  an  acid  on  litmus,  or  of  an  alkali  on 
turmeric).  (3.)  Destroyed  (e.g.,  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
indigo). 

(fi.)  Odor :  This  may  be — 1 .  Produced  (e.g.,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen).  (2.)  Altered  {e.g.,  nitro- 
benzene, formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  benzene).  (3.) 
Destroyed  (e.g.,  action  of  chlorine  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen). 

(y.)  Taste:  This  may  be — (1.)  Produced  (e.g.,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
form  ammonia).  (2.)  Altered  (e.g.,  chlorine  and  sodium  form 
common  salt).  (3.)  Destroyed  (e.g.,  baric  oxide  and  sulphuric 
acid  form  the  tasteless  baric  sulphate). 

(B.)  Changes  in  the  Physiological  Properties. 

(a.)  Harmless  bodies  become  active. — For  example,  (1.)  Strychnia,  a 
deadly  poison,  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  harmless 
elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  (2.)  Sul- 
phuric acid,  a  corrosive  poison,  is  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  inert  elements,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

(fi.)  Active  bodies  become  inert. — Upon  this  depends  the  action  of 
chemical  antidotes.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  poison,  but  if 
this  be  combined  with  calcic  hydrate,  the  inert  body  calcic 
sulphate  is  formed. 

* 

(C)   Changes  in  the  Physical  Properties. 

(a.)  Aggregation. — Thus — (1.)  Solids  become  liquids  and  gases.  (2.) 
Liquids  become  solids  and  gases.  (3.)  Gases  becomes  solids 
and  liquids. 

(fi.)  Density. — The  density  of  bodies  is  usually  increased  by  afiinity 

b2 
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A  change  in  other  properties  takes  place  as  the  result  of  altered  density, 
such  as  the  hardness  of  a  body,  its  sonorousness,  etc. 

(y.)   Thermotic  properties. 

(i.)  Temperature. — Heat  always  results  from  the  play  of  affinity. 
The  heat  evolved  may  vary  from  an  imperceptible  rise  of  temperature 
to  actual  combustion.  In  those  cases  where  cold  is  apparently  pro- 
duced, the  chemical  act  is  always  accompanied  by  some  change  of 
state  of  the  constituents,  the  heat  required  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  the  solid  to  a  liquid,  or  of  the  liquid  to  a  gas,  being  in  excess  of  the 
heat  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  chemical  force.  (See  Thermo- 
chemistry.) 

(ii.)  Fusibility. — With  few  exceptions  the  chemical  compound 
is  more  fusible  than  the  mean  fusibility  of  the  constituents. 

(1.)  Fusibility  increased. — A  mixture  of  1  part  of  lead,  1  of  tin,  and 
2  of  bismuth,  melts  at  167°  F.  (75°  C),  whereas  the  mean  melting 
point  of  the  constituents  would  be  512°  F.  (267°  C). 

(2.)  Fusibility  diminished.  —  Such  cases  are  rare.  The  metallic  sul- 
phides supply  us,  however,  with  illustrations. 

(iii.)   Volatility. — This  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

(1.)  Volatility  increased. — When  carbon  (a  non- volatile  body)  is 
combined  with  sulphur  (volatile  at  600°  F.,  316°  C),  a  liquid  (carbonic 
disulphide)  is  formed,  which  requires  an  enormous  cold  even  to  render 
it  viscid,  and  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boiling  at  111°  F. 
(44°  C). 

.  (2.)  Volatility  diminished.— Water  boils  at  212°  F.  (100°  C).     In 
certain  chemical  compounds,  however,  it  is  practically  non-volatile. 

Again,  the  electrical  states  and  the  crystalline  forms  of  bodies  are 
altered  by  the  play  of  affinity. 

m.— Circumstances  Influencing  Chemical  Affinity. 

Inasmuch  as  affinity  depends  on  molecular  attraction,  it  follows  that 
whatever  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bring  the  particles  together,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  to  separate  them,  must  influence  the  action  of  chemism, 
in  the  former  case  assisting,  and  in  the  latter  interfering,  with  the 
activity  of  the  force. 

1.  Gravitation  Modifies  Chemical  Action. 

Gravity  affects  chemical  action  by  the  disposition  of  the  heavier 
particles  to  sink,  and  of  the  lighter  particles  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

2.   Cohesion  Modifies  Chemical  Action. 

Affinity  being  a  molecular  force,  it  follows  that  it  will  be  favoured 
by  influences  that  lessen  cohesion,  such  as  mechanical  division 
(powdering),  heat  (fluidity),  or  solution.     The  action  of  cohesion  in 
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influencing  the  force  may  be  either  exerted  upon  the  constituents  or 
upon  the  resultant : — 

(a.)  Cohesion  of  the  Constituents. — Tinder  burns  readily,  compact 
coke  with  difficulty.  A  lump  of  lead  is  very  slowly  acted  upon  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  if  the  metal  be  in  a  finely  powdered  state 
(pyropheric)  it  instantly  ignites.  If  finely  powdered  antimony  be 
sprinkled  into  chlorine  it  takes  fire,  but  this  intense  chemical  action 
does  not  occur  when  a  lump  of  the  metal  is  placed  in  the  gas.  Thus 
too,  with  a  decreasing  density  of  the  carbon  allotropes,  we  find  an 
increase  of  combustibility. 

(/3L)  Cohesion  of  the  Resultant. — When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
baric  nitrate  solution,  baric  sulphate  is  precipitated.  The  sulphuric 
acid  thus  removes  the  barium  out  of  the  sphere  of  chemical  action, 
by  reason  of  the  superior  cohesion  of  the  resultant.  This  action  was 
often  attributed  to  what  is  called  superior  affinity,  but  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  admitting  this  explanation.  For,  if  acetic  acid  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  potassic  carbonate  in  water,  carbonic  anhydride  escapes, 
and  potassic  acetate  is  formed ;  but  if  carbonic  aahydride  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  potassic  acetate  in  spirit,  acetic  acid  is  set  free 
and  potassic  carbonate  is  formed,  which,  being  insoluble  in  the  spirit, 
is  precipitated. 

3.  Elasticity  (Volatility)  Modifies  Chemical  Action. 

The  action  of  elasticity  (that  is,  the  absence  of  cohesion)  upon 
affinity,  is  closely  related  to  that  of  cohesion  (that  is,  the  absence  of 
elasticity).  Both  are  capable  of  effecting  the  removal  of  bodies  from 
compounds — cohesion,  by  reason  of  the  insolubility  of  certain  bodies, 
and  elasticity  by  reason  of  the  volatility  of  others.  But,  although 
the  action  of  cohesion  and  of  elasticity  are  analogous,  they  are  often 
opposite.  If,  for  example,  we  add  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  magnesic 
sulphate,  magnesia  is  precipitated,  and  amnionic  sulphate  remains 
in  solution.  This  precipitation  of  magnesia  is  the  action  of  cohesion. 
But  if  dry  amnionic  sulphate  and  dry  magnesia  are  heated  together, 
ammonia  is  expelled  and  magnesic  sulphate  is  formed.  This  evolution 
of  ammonia  is  the  action  of  elasticity.  It  is  the  spring  of  repulsion 
between  the  particles,  or,  in  other  words,  the  distance  maintained 
between  the  particles  (elasticity),  which  prevents  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combining,  but  if  this  repulsion  or  distance  be  overcome  by 
some  such  power  as  pressure,  heat,  or  the  action  of  spongy  platinum, 
combination  results.  Thus  elasticity  is  employed  by  the  chemist  both 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  compounds  and  of  producing  new 
ones.  Acids,  bases,  and  salts  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  its 
action;— 

(a.)  Acids. — If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  salt  containing  an  acid  capable 
either  of  assuming  a  gaseous  form  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or 
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being  converted  into  vapor  at  a  temperature  below  that  required  to 
volatilise  the  acid  added  to  displace  it,  the  acid  in  the  salt  will  be 
driven  off  and  a  new  compound  formed,  consisting  of  the  base  of  the 
original  salt  with  the  new  acid.  For  example,  if  we  add  to  a  carbonate 
almost  any  acid,  the  carbonic  anhydride  of  the  salt  is  immediately 
evolved.  Thus — 
Potassic  carbonate  +  sulphuric  acid  =  potassic  sulphate  -f~  carbonic  anhydride. 

Again  :  Sulphuric  acid  displaces  nitric,  hydrochloric,  acetic,  formic, 
butyric,  and  other  volatile  acids  from  their  salts  during  distillation. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
elasticity  of  a  body,  such  as  heat,  will  also  favour  or  modify  chemical 
action.  This  circumstance  explains  certain  contradictory  phenomena, 
whereby  salts  of  strong  acids  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  weak 
acids.  For  example,  sulphuric  acid,  we  say,  has  a  strong  affinity,  and 
boric  acid  a  weak  affinity  for  bases.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  sodic  borate,  boric  acid  is  set  free,  and  s6dic  sulphate 
formed.  But  if  sodic  sulphate  and  boric  acid  be  fused  together, 
sulphuric  acid  is  volatilised  (elasticity)  and  sodic  borate  is  formed. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  the  action  of  silicic  and  phosphoric  anhy- 
drides on  the  sulphates.  Or,  again,  if  oxalic  acid  be  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  a  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  expelled  from  the 
solution.  Thus  a  feeble  acid  may  drive  off  a  strong  acid,  provided  the 
stronger  acid  be  the  more  volatile  of  the  two. 

(/3.)  Bases. — If  a  salt  of  a  volatile  base  be  heated  with  a  fixed  base, 
the  fixed  base  displaces  the  volatile  base.  For  example,  if  an  am- 
nionic salt  be  heated  with  potassic  hydrate,  a  salt  of  potash  is  pro- 
duced, and  ammonia  gas  evolved.  Here,  again,  contradictory  pheno- 
mena may  be  noted.  For  if  ammonia  be  added  to  an  aluminic  sulphate 
solution,  alumina  is  precipitated  and  ammonic  sulphate  is  formed  ;  but 
if  dry  alumina  and  dry  ammonic  sulphate  be  heated  together,  ammonia 
is  evolved  and  aluminic  sulphate  is  formed. 

(y.)  Salt 8. — Reactions  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  the  case  of  salts. 
If  a  solution  of  ammonic  carbonate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  calcic 
chloride,  calcic  carbonate  is  precipitated  and  ammonic  chloride  remains 
in  solution ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  dry  ammonic  chloride  and  dry 
calcic  carbonate  be  heated  together,  ammonic  carbonate  is  evolved  and 
calcic  chloride  remains. 

The  power  of  elasticity  on  affinity  is  curiously  influenced  by  certain 
mechanical  processes,  whereby  the  components  of  the  body  undergoing 
change  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action.  For  example,  if  ferric 
oxide  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  iron  is  reduced,  the  little 
steam  formed  being  carried  away  by  the  excess  of  hydrogen ;  whilst  if 
metallic  iron  be  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  water  is  decomposed, 
ferric  oxide  is  formed,  and  the  hydrogen  liberated  is  carried  away  by 
the  excess  of  steam. 

Further  chemical  action  may  be  retarded  if  the  escape  of  bodies  be 
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prevented  by  mechanical  means.  For  example,  if  an  acid  be  poured 
on  calcic  carbonate  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  stopcock,  the  stopcock 
being  open,  carbonic  anhydride  escapes,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  and  a 
new  lime  salt  with  the  acid  is  formed  ;  but  if  the  escape  of  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  be  prevented  by  closing  the  stopcock,  the  formation  of 
the  new  salt  will  be  impeded,  the  action  again  proceeding  when  the 
stopcock  is  re-opened. 

Again,  if  calcic  carbonate  (as  in  a  lime  kiln)  be  heated  exposed  to 
the  air,  all  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  driven  off,  and  quick  lime  (CaO) 
remain.  But  if  calcic  carbonate  be  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  so  that 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  prevented,  it  may  be  fused 
without  decomposition  resulting. 

Again,  if  hydrate  of  chlorine  be  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube,  it  remains 
solid  even  at  68°  F.  (20°  C.)  the  pressure  of  the  chlorine  stopping 
decomposition ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  air  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  it  liquefies  with  disengagement  of  chlorine. 
Similarly  a  hydrate  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  preserved  under 
pressure. 

4.   Adhesion  Modifies  Chemical  Action. 

Just  as  cohesion  opposes,  so  adhesion  invariably  assists  affinity. 
Nor  is  this  other  than  would  be  expected,  when  we  remember  the 
close  relationship  subsisting  between  affinity  and  adhesion — indeed, 
not  unfrequently  it  is  difficult  to  mark  an  exact  dividing  line.  The 
powerful  influence  of  solution  (i.e.,  the  adhesion  of  liquids  and  solids  or  of 
liquids  and  gases)  in  aiding  affinity,  has  been  already  referred  to.  Solu- 
tion effects  a  minute  subdivision  of,  and  an  increased  freedom  of  motion 
amongst  the  molecules,  thereby  favouring  contact  of  different  molecules. 
As  an  example — baric  nitrate  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  If  strong  nitric 
acid  be  poured  on  baric  carbonate,  very  little,  if  any,  action  results ; 
but  if  water  be  added  to  the  mixture  the  action  becomes  energetic, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  baric  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 
The  chemical  action  in  this  case  did  not  occur  until  the  circumstances 
favoured  solution.  So  also  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  acid  (as  tartaric 
acid)  will  not  decompose  a  carbonate  (as  potassic  carbonate),  unless 
the  resulting  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
be  mixed  with  dry  sulphurous  anhydride  they  do  not  re-act,  whilst 
decomposition  is  immediate  if  moisture  be  present. 

(A.)  Solution. 

Solution  implies  the  admixture  of  a  substance  (solid,  liquid  or 
gaseous)  with  a  solvent.  It  may  be  assumed  that  solids  and  gases 
become  liquid  when  dissolved.  The  term  "  miscibility"  is  used  to  imply 
the  solution  of  liquids,  and  "  absorption  "  the  solution  of  gases. 
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In  dissolving  a  salt  in  water  a  contraction  of  volnme  (amnionic 
chloride  being  an  exception)  results,  together  with  the  development  or 
the  absorption  of  heat.  The  development  of  heat  takes  place  when 
the  solvent  combines  chemically  with  the  substance  acted  on,  as,  e.g., 
when  KHO  (potash)  is  mixed  with  water,  KHO,  2H80  is  formed. 
The  absorption  of  heat  (cold)  occurs  either  when  no  such  chemical 
action  takes  place,  or,  at  any  rate,  when  the  heat  absorbed  (latent) 
required  to  effect  liquefaction  exceeds  the  heat  produced  by  the 
chemical  act.  Thus  if  KHO,  2H80  be  dissolved  in  water,  cold 
results.  The  solution  of  a  double  salt  produces  a  greater  cold  than 
the  sum  of  the  cold  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  separate  salts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  because  the  heat  given  out  by  the  union  of 
the  two  salts  has  to  be  absorbed  when  the  double  salt  is  dissociated. 
All  salts  capable  of  dissolving  in  water,  according  to  Guthrie,  form 
definite  solid  compounds,  having  fixed  fusing  points  with  the  solvent. 
To  the  compounds  solid  below  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  he  has  given  the  name 
cryohydrate.  The  fusing  point  of  that  cryohydrate  formed  at  the 
lowest  temperature  (for  the  same  salt  often  forms  several  cryohydrates) 
is  the  limit  of  cold  attainable  by  a  given  freezing  mixture,  the  maximum 
effect  being  produced  when  the  ingredients  are  rightly  proportioned  to 
form  this  cryohydrate. 

(I.)  The  Action  of  Acids  on  Salts  in  solution. 

(a.)  If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  such  acid  being 
of  nearly  equal  chemical  power  to  the  acid  of  the  salt,  and  with  the 
base  of  which  salt  it  can  unite  to  form  a  soluble  compound,  the 
probability  is  that  the  base  will  be  divided  between  the  two  acids, 
equally  or  unequally,  both  acids  being  also  present  in  solution  in  a 
free  state. 

Example :  Sulphuric  add  -f  potassio  nitrate  ==  £otassic  sulphate  -f  potastio  nitrate 
+  sulphuric  acid  +  nitrio  acid. 

Thomson  has  shown  that  in  a  solution  of  equal  equivalents  of  two 
acids  with  a  quantity  of  base  only  sufficient  for  the  neutralization  of 
one,  the  base  is  commonly  appropriated  by  that  acid  with  which  it 
forms  the  least  heat  on  neutralization,  a  fact  opposed  to  Berthelotf s 
views  of  maximum  work. 

(b.)  If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  such  acid  being  of 
much  greater  chemical  activity  than  the  acid  of  the  salt,  but  with  the 
base  of  which  salt  it  can  unite  to  form  a  soluble  compound,  the  strong 
acid  will  then  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  base,  and  set  free  the  whole 
of  the  acid  originally  combined  with  the  salt. 

Example :  Sulphurio  acid  +  sodio  borate  ==  sodio  sulphate  +  bono  acid. 

(c.)  If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  aqueous  or  other* 
wise,  it  being  immaterial  whether  the  acid  so  added  be  of  greater  or 
of  less  chemical  power  than  the  acid  already  present  in  the  salt,  but 
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with  the  base  of  which  salt  it  is  capable  of  forming  a  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  the  menstruum  in  which  the  salt  is  dissolved ;  the  acid 
added  will  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  base,  and  set  free  the  original 
acid. 

Examples  (I)  Sulphuric  acid  +  baric  nitrate  =  baric  sulphate  -{-  nitric  aeid. 

(2)  Hydrocyanic  acid  -f  argentic  nitrate  =  argentic  cyanide  +  nitric  acid. 

(3)  Tartaric  aeid  +  argentio  sulphate  a  argentic  tartrate  +  sulphuric  acid. 

(d.)  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  the  acid  of  which  is  insoluble  in  the 
menstruum  in  which  the  salt  is  dissolved,  an  acid  be  added  which 
forms  with  the  base  of  the  salt  a  soluble  salt,  the  acid  added  will  then 
combine  with  the  whole  of  the  base,  whilst  the  acid  previously  in 
combination  with  it  will  be  precipitated. 

Example :  Nitric  acid  +  potaasic  tungstate  =  potaasic  nitrate  -f  tungstio  acid. 

(II.)  The  Action  of  Bases  on  Salts  in  solution, 

(a.)  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  the  base  of  which  is  soluble,  another 
base  be  added  which  is  also  soluble  and  capable  of  forming  a  soluble 
salt  with  the  acid  of  the  original  salt,  the  acid  will  then  be  divided 
between  the  two  bases  in  proportion  to  its  affinity  for  each. 

Example :  Potaasic  hydrate  +  sodio  nitrate  =*  sodio  nitrate  +  potassio  nitrate  «+• 
iodic  hydrate  -+*  potaasic  hydrate. 

Note  further  that  in  some  cases  a  portion  of  the  base  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, owing  to  its  imperfect  solubility. 


Example:  Potaasic  hydrate  +  baric  nitrate  =  potaasic  nitrate  +  baric  nitrate  + 
potaasic  hydrate  +  baric  hydrate  (a  portion  of  which  will  be  precipitated). 

(b.)  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  the  base  of  which  salt  is  entirely  in- 
soluble, a  base  be  added  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  acid  of 
the  original  salt,  then  the  base  of  the  original  salt  will  be  precipitated, 
and  the  whole  of  the  acid  set  free  will  combine  with  the  new  base. 

Example :  Ammonia  +  ferric  sulphate  =  ferric  oxide  •+-  ammonio  sulphate. 

This  rule  has  its  exceptions.  Thus  ammonia  will  not  throw  down 
the  base  of  mercuric  cyanide,  although  it  is  insoluble. 

(c.)  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  a  base  be  added,  with  which  the  acid 
of  the  salt  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  all  the  acid  of  the  original 
salt  will  be  precipitated  with  the  newly  added  base,  the  other  base  if 
soluble  remaining  in  solution. 

Example :  Baric  hydrate  +  potassio  sulphate  =  baric  sulphate  +  potassio  hydrate. 

(d.)  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt,  the  base  of  which  is  insoluble,  a  base 
be  added  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  acid  of  the 
original  salt,  both  bases,  as  well  as  the  acid  previously  in  contact  with 
the  one  base,  will  be  precipitated  from  the  solution. 

Example  :  Baric  hydrate  +  argentio  sulphate  •=  baric  sulphate  +  argentic  hydrate. 
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(III.)    The  Action  of  Salts  on  Salts  in  solution. 

(a.)  If  a  soluble  salt  be  added  to  a  soluble  salt,  both  salts,  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  acids  and  bases  also  forming  soluble  salts,  a 
solution  of  four  salts  in  unknown  proportions  will  probably  result. 

Example  :  Potassic  sulphate  +  sodic  nitrate  =  potassic  sulphate  -f"  potassic  nitrate 
+  sodic  sulphate  +  sodic  nitrate. 

(b.)  If  a  soluble  salt  be  added  to  a  soluble  salt,  both  salts  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  acids  and  bases  forming  an  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  salt,  decomposition  will  result,  the  least  soluble  com- 
pound being  precipitated. 

Example :  Argentic  nitrate  +  sodic  chloride  =  argentic  chloride  -f  sodic  nitrate 
(the  argentic  chloride  being  precipitated). 

(B.)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Solids  (Surface  action). 

If  a  piece  of  porous  charcoal  be  placed  in  ammonia  gas  standing  over 
mercury,  the  charcoal,  by  reason  of  the  force  of  adhesion,  condenses 
the  gas  within  its  pores.  Again,  if  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  saturated 
with  hydrogen  by  being  employed  as  a  negative  electrode  in  decom- 
posing water,  the  charcoal  will,  in  that  condition  of  saturation,  de- 
compose a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
metal  being  deposited  on  the  charcoal.  Here  carbon  and  condensed 
hydrogen  act  as  a  voltaic  circuit,  the  hydrogen  playing  the  part  of 
the  oxidisable  metal,  and  the  charcoal  of  the  conducting  plate. 

The  action  of  spongy  platinum  in  effecting  the  combination  of  mixed 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil  may  be  kept  red  hot  by  allowing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  or  of 
coal  gas  to  play  upon  it  (Dobereiner's  lamp),  are  further  illustrations 
of  the  power  of  adhesion  upon  affinity.  It  is  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gases  that  prevents  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  platinum, 
however,  by  effecting  a  condensation  of  the  gases  upon  its  surface, 
brings  them  within  the  range  of  each  other's  chemical  attraction 
(Faraday).  It  follows  that  the  larger  the  surface  exposed,  the  greater 
will  be  the  condensation.  Hence  the  greater  activity  of  finely  divided 
platinum  (platinum  black).  In  this  power  of  adhesion,  more- 
over, we  have  the  means  of  effecting  unusual  chemical  combina- 
tions. For  example,  spongy  platinum  will  coerce  the  formation  of 
water  and  nitric  acid  from  ammonia  and  air,  a  reaction  impossible  to 
effect  by  heat  alone  (NH3-f-202=HN03+HgO) — whilst  ammonia 
may  be  formed  from  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
in  a  similar  manner  (N202-f  5H8=2NH3  +  2H20).  Sulphurous  anhy- 
dride may  be  oxidised  by  the  action  of  spongy  platinum  to  sulphuric 
anhydride,  a  process  once  suggested  as  a  method  for  preparing  sul- 
phuric acid.  So,  again,  methylamine  may  be  formed  from  an  admixture 
of  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid — ammonic  carbonate  from  a  mixture 
of  ethylene  and  nitric  oxide,  &c.  Nor  is  this  action  peculiar  to  pla- 
tinum.   In  an  inferior  degree  gold,  silver,  palladium,  iridium  and  such 
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other  metals  as  possess  no  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  (otherwise  the 
surface  of  the  metal  would  soon  become  oxidised),  as  well  as  inert 
bodies,  such  as  pounded  glass,  porcelain,  &c,  act  similarly.  This 
action  of  surface  is  modified  and  often  stopped  by  the  presence  of 
minute  quantities  of  certain  vapours  and  gases,  such  as  carbonic 
oxide,  carbon  disulphide,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, etc. 

(C.)  Action  of  Nascent  Matter. 

If  hydrogen  be  generated  in  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid,  it 
combines  with  the  arsenicum  to  form  arseniu retted  hydrogen  (AsHs). 
But  its  power  of  combining  with  the  arsenicum  is  limited  to  the  moment 
at  which  it  is  generated.  For,  if  the  hydrogen  be  conveyed  through 
a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  no  such  combination  results.  Again,  if 
hydrogen  be  passed  through  a  mixture  of  argentic  chloride  and  water, 
no  action  on  the  silver  salt  occurs  ;  but  if  the  hydrogen  be  generated 
m  the  presence  of  argentic  chloride,  the  silver  will  be  reduced. 

Again,  in  the  colour  tests  for  strychnia,  aniline,  &c,  it  is  essential 
that  the  oxygen  be  generated  in  the  presence  of  these  bodies.  This  is 
commonly  effected  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  some  salt,  such 
as  potassic  bichromate,  &c.  The  oxygen,  as  Letheby  showed,  liberated 
At  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  may  be  employed.  But  by  what- 
ever means  we  set  free  the  oxygen,  it  is  essential  that  the  gas  be 
nascent,  that  is,  that  the  bodies  upon  which  it  is  to  act  should  be  present 
at  the  moment  of  its  birth. 

We  may  suppose  in  such  condition  that  the  gases  are  for  the  moment 
under  coercion,  in  other  words,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  gases  has  not 
yet  come  into  play.  ,y, 

5.  Influence  of  Mass  (or  Quantity)  on  Affinity. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  if  one  body  unites  with  another  body  in 
several  proportions,  the  compound  which  possesses  the  smallest 
number  of  elements  is  generally  the  most  difficult  to  decompose.  For 
example,  if  plumbic  dioxide  (PbOs)  be  heated,  plumbic  oxide  (PbO) 
and  oxygen  are  formed,  but  if  the  same  heat  be  continued,  it  will  be 
found  insufficient  to  decompose  the  plumbic  oxide. 

We  have  now  to  examine  this  subject  from  another  point  of  view. 

If  we  add  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  potassic 
nitrate,  we  have  said  that  a  mixture  of  potassic  sulphate  and  potassic 
nitrate  will  be  formed,  together  with  free  acids.  Suppose  we  add, 
however,  a  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  question  is,  Will  this 
excess  influence  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  salts  formed  ?  This 
subject  was  first  investigated  by  Berth ol let,  who  deduced  the  law 
"that  in  elective  attraction  the  power  exerted  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  affinity 
simply,  but  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  force  of  affinity  and  the  quantity 
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of  the  agent,"  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  quantity  may  he  made  to 
compensate  for  a  weaker  chemical  action.  Gladstone  (PkiL  Trans., 
1885,  p.  179)  has  further  investigated  this  subject,  employing  the 
change  of  color  effected  by  different  mixtures,  e.g.,  by  the  action  of 
potassic  sulphocyanide  on  ferric  salts,  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  decomposition.  The  fact  was  demonstrated  that  if  a 
solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanide  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  ferric 
salt,  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanogen  of  the  former  being  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  iron  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  the  iron  was  not 
converted  into  ferric  sulphocyanide ;  for  if  a  second  equivalent  of 
potassic  sulphocyanide  be  added,  more  ferric  sulphocyanide  was  formed 
(proved  by  increased  depth  of  colour),  and  so  on  with  a  third  and  a 
fourth  equivalent,  up  to  375  equivalents  ;  although  the  effect  of  every 
addition  became  less  and  less.  Gladstone  concludes  that  mutual  inter- 
change takes  place  in  determinate  proportions,  independent  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  compounds,  but  dependent  on  the  mutual  strength  of 
their  affinities  and  on  the  proportions  (or  mass)  of  each  constituent 
present. 

The  effects  of  quantity  in  the  combinations  of  gases,  have  also  been 
investigated  by  Bunsen  and  Debus,  and  more  recently  by  Meyer  and 
by  Harcourt  and  Essen.  Mixtures  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  in  various  proportions,  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  being 
always  in  excess,  were  fired,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride  formed  were  estimated.  These  were  found  to  be 
dependent  on  the  preponderance  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  in  accordance 
with  an  ascertained  law. 


6.  Mechanical  Force  may  modify  Chemical  Action. 

Pressure,  percussion,  friction,  agitation,  and  indeed  all  forms  of 
mechanical  action  influence  the  chemical  force,  both  disturbing  and 
favouring  its  manifestation.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  added  to  a 
solution  of  potassic  chloride  needs  to  be  well  stirred  in  order  to 
secure  the  complete  formation  of  the  potassic  tartrate.  This,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  cases,  where  the  stirring-rod  is  so  constantly  in 
requisition  in  the  laboratory,  illustrates  the  influence  of  mechanical 
action  on  affinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  mechanical  action  may  destroy  the  force.  For 
example,  a  touch  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  iodide  of 
nitrogen. 

7.  Contact   Decomposition. — Concurring  Attractions. — 

Ferments. — Catalysis. 

Certain  bodies  exert  on  other  bodies  by  mere  contact  (i.e.,  by  their 
presence)  a  power,  whereby  the  decomposition  of  the  body  is  effected, 
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and  new  compounds  are  formed.  The  substance  which  excites  this 
action  appears  neither  to  give  .anything  to,  nor  to  take  anything  awaj 
from  the  compound  on  which  it  acts. 

Illustrations  of  contact  decomposition  may  be  noted  in  the  following 


(1.)  Hydric  peroxide  (H208)  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent.  If, 
however,  finely  divided  metallic  gold,  silver,  or  platinum  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  it  suffers  decomposition,  although  the  metal  itself  will 
undergo  no  change.  Further,  if  instead  of  employing  metallic  gold  or 
silver,  oxide  of  gold  or  oxide  of  silver  be  placed  in  the  liquid,  not  only 
will  the  hydric  peroxide  be  decomposed,  but  the  metallic  oxide  itself 
will  suffer  decomposition  and  the  metal  be  reduced. 

(2.)  Again,  potassic  chlorate  is  decomposed  at  698°  F.  (370°  C.), 
liberating'  oxygen.  If,  however,  the  potassic  chlorate  be  mixed  with 
manganese  dioxide  or  with  cupric  oxide,  and  heated,  the  oxygen  will 
be  given  off  at  a  temperature  of  from  446°  to  500°  F.  (230°  to  360°  C), 
although  the  manganese  dioxide  apparently  undergoes  no  change. 
(See  Oxtoen.) 

(3.)  If  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  be  passed  over  hot  bricks  im- 
pregnated with  cuprous  chloride  or  cupric  sulphate,  the  formation  of 
chlorine  from  the  decomposition  of  the  HC1  takes  place  far  more  com- 
pletely than  it  would  in  the  absence  of  the  copper  salt.  The  copper 
salt  apparently,  however,  undergoes  no  change  and  does  not  require 
renewal     (See  Chlorine.) 

(4.)  Nitric  acid  converts  starch  into  oxalic  acid  (HsC204),  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  manganese  salt,  carbonic  anhydride  and  not  oxalic 
acid  is  formed. 

(5.)  Sugar,  under  the  influence  of  yeast,  breaks  up  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  yeast  apparently  neither  giving  anything  to, 
nor  taking  anything  from,  the  sugar. 

(6.)  Starch  in  the  presence  of  diastase  is  converted  into  sugar,  an 
action  taking  place  in  every  germinating  seed. 

(7.)  AmygdaUne  in  the  presence  of  synaptase  (an  albuminoid  prin- 
ciple present  in  the  pulp  of  the  seed)  breaks  up  into  hydrocyanic  acid, 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  sugar,  and  formic  acid. 

These  last  three  illustrations  are  regarded  as  cases  of  fermentation. 
Although  the  bodies  capable  of  effecting  the  change  (ferments;  appear 
in  no  way  to  contribute  to  the  new  products,  they  undergo  certain 
specific  changes  during  the  process. 

The  theories  to  account  for  these  phenomena  will  be  discussed 
under  fermentation.  Berzelius  imagined  them  due  to  a  new  force, 
which  he  termed  Catalysis.  Catalysis  means  fermentation,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  Berzelius  is  little  else  than  "  that  fermentation  is  fermen- 
tation." Liebig  suggested  that  the  motion  taking  place  in  the  atoms  of 
one  body  were  communicated  to  the  atoms  of  another  body,  setting 
up  similar  changes,  just  as  one  body  on  fire  is  able  to  set  on  fire  other 
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bodies.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  body  that  starts  the  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  body  that  ferments  undergo  vastly  different  changes. 
In  such  cases  as  1,  2,  3  and  4  given  above  ("  concurring  attractions  "), 
the  catalytic  body,  as  it  has  been  called,  probably  plays  some  definite 
part  as  a  go-between.  In  Case  1,  Brodie  has  shown  that  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  quantity  of  metallic  oxide  reduced 
and  the  hydric  peroxide  decomposed,  and  he  supposed  that  particles 
of  the  same  element  may  attract  one  another  from  the  atoms  being 
in  different  electrical  states.  In  Case  2,  the  cupric  chloride  is  being 
constantly  formed  and  unformed,  the  apparently  continuous  action  being 
a  series  of  separate  reactions.  Liebig  considered  that  various  zymotic 
diseases  were  due  to  the  contact  of  germinal  matter  (acting  as  a  fer- 
ment) with  substances  in  the  blood  capable  of  undergoing  fermen- 
tation. The  materials  in  the  blood  capable  of  being  thus  split  up 
having  been  exhausted,  the  disease  could  not,  he  explained,  recur. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  bodies  formed  with  absorption  of  heat,  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  catalytic  agents. 


8.  Influence  of  Heat  and  Cold  on  Affinity. — Thermo- 
chemistry. 

The  chemical  force  acts  only  within  a  given  range  of  temperature, 
the  limits  of  action  varying  with  different  bodies.  A  red-hot  glass 
rod,  e.g.,  will  effect  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whilst, 
as  Grove  has  shown,  a  white  heat  is  necessary  to  decompose  the 
water-gas  formed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (Phil.  Trans.,  1847). 
Mercury,  which  is  unacted  upon  by  oxygen  at  common  temperatures, 
forms  mercuric  oxide  (HgO)  at  698°  F.  (870°  C),  whilst  mercuric 
oxide  at  a  still  higher  temperature  is  again  resolved  into  mercury  and 
oxygen.  Baric  oxide  (BaO)  at  a  red  heat  becomes  baric  peroxide 
(Ba02),  whilst  at  a  white  heat  the  baric  peroxide  is  resolved  into 
oxygen  and  baric  oxide  (BaO).  Possibly  the  range  of  temperature 
within  which  bodies  can  act  is  a  limited  one,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
evident  that  in  many  cases  a  high  temperature  will  undo  the  work 
effected  at  a  lower  temperature. 

(a.)  Seat  may  promote  affinity. — It  does  so  by  overcoming  the  force 
of  cohesion.  Thus  the  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of  ether  and  solid 
carbonic  anhydride  ( — 104*8°  F.,  or  — 76°  C.)  prevents  the  combina- 
tion of  iodine  and  phosphorus,  or  of  chlorine  and  finely-powdered 
antimony,  but  these  bodies  severally  combine  on  being  again  exposed 
to  ordinary  temperature.  At  common  temperatures,  again,  sulphur 
will  not  combine  with  carbon,  whilst  at  500°  F.  (260°  C.)  their  union 
may  be  easily  effected. 

(0.y  Heat  may  destroy  affinity. — It  does  so  by  effecting  a  separation 
of,  and  giving  greater  mobility  to,  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  body. 
Probably,  indeed,  all  substances  might  be  decomposed  if   we  could 
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apply  sufficient  heat.  At  a  red  heat,  C2H4  is  decomposed  into  carbon 
and  CH4,  whilst  at  a  higher  temperature  CH4  is  further  decomposed 
into  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Again,  if  steam  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride be  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  the  gases  left 
after  the  un-decomposed  carbonic  anhydride  has  been  absorbed  by 
potash  will  be  found  to  be  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  hydrogen  of  the  steam  at  the 
moment  of  its  liberation  from  the  oxygen,  reducing  a  portion  of  the 
carbonic  anhydride.  Even  the  partial  reduction  of  unmixed  car- 
bonic anhydride  alone  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  may  be 
effected  by  passing  it  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  2372°  F. 
(1300°  C).  Again,  carbonic  oxide  may  be  partially  resolved  into 
carbon  and  carbonic  anhydride  by  passing  it  through  a  heated  porce- 
lain tube,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  placed  a  small  and  hollow  brass  tube 
(kept  cooj  by  a  constant  current  of  water  within),  upon  which  the 
carbon  may  be  deposited.  In  a  similar  manner  sulphurous  anhydride 
may  be  partially  resolved  into  sulphuric  anhydride  and  sulphur.  And 
the  fact  must  be  noted,  that  an  absorption  of  heat  corresponding  to 
the  force  required  to  overcome  the  chemical  attraction  of  the  elements 
always  occurs. 

To  the  partial  decomposition  of  bodies  at  a  high  temperature  Deville 
has  given  the  name  "  dissociation"  Examples  in  the  case  of  NH4C1, 
PClj,  and  (NHs)tC0*  are  mentioned  under  "  Abnormal  vapour  densi- 
ties."    (Page  45.) 

In  dissociation,  as  distinct  from  ordinary  decomposition,  the  products 
have  a  tendency  to  recombine  and  form  the  original  compound. 
Further,  the  volatile  dissociated  products  have  a  tension,  i.e.,  a  pressure, 
constant  for  each  temperature,  and  dependent  on  temperature  only. 

(y.)  Seat  modifies  chemical  action. — In  other  words,  the  nature  of  the 
products  may  be  influenced  by  the  temperature.  Thus,  carbonic 
anhydride  and  water  are  formed  by  the  combustion  of  ether  in  air,  and 
carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  by  the  combustion  of  cyanogen.  But 
if  a  platinum  wire  be  allowed  to  glow  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  ether, 
aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  will  be  formed,  whilst  if  the  glowing 
platinum  wire  be  placed  in  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  nitric 
oxide,  and  not  nitrogen,  will  be  produced. 

A  depression  of  temperature  commonly  diminishes  chemical  action. 
Dewar  has  shown  that  there  is  no  action  between  potassium  and  liquid 
oxygen,  whilst  frozen  zinc  ethyl  does  not  ignite  in  liquid  oxygen. 
Neither  phosphorus  nor  antimony  fire  in  chlorine  when  both  are  cooled 
to  — 105°  F.  ( — 76*1  C).  Similarly  cold  prevents  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  chlorochromic  acid,  of  ammonia  on  chlorine,  of  iodine  on 
phosphorus,  &c. 
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Thermo-Chemistry. 

Every  chemical  act,  then,  is  accompanied  by  the  development  or  the 
absorption  of  heat.  The  heat  developed  in  any  chemical  action  is  the 
exact  measure  of  the  chemical  action,  provided  that  at  the  same  time 
there  be  no  manifestation  of  any  other  force  such  as  electricity,  light, 
alteration  of  physical  state  {e.g.,  fluidity),  etc. 

To  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen,  Favre,  Berthelot,  and  others,  we  are 
indebted  for  many  researches  on  thermal  equivalents.  These  determi- 
nations have  been  made  either — 

(1.)  From  the  heat  developed  by  combining  bodies ;  or 

(2.)  From  the  heat  absorbed  in  decomposing  them.' 

The  heat  absorbed  by  decomposing  a  substance  into  its  original 
constituents,  is  equivalent  to  the  heat  developed  on  combining  them. 

I.  The  heat  developed  by  combining  bodies. — Of  this  a  simple  case  may 
be  cited :  Hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  the  product  of  their  combination 
(hydrochloric  acid)  are  gases,  i.e.,  both  elements  and  product  are  in  the 
same  physical  state.  A  platinum  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  im- 
mersed in  a  calorimeter  ;  a  chlorine  jet  is  burnt  in  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  HC1  formed  conveyed  through  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
experiment  finished,  the  amount  of  HC1  is  estimated,  and  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  water  noted.  Thomsen,  by  this  means,  estimated 
the  heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  HC1  (36*5  grams) 
as  22,000  thermal  units. 

We  need  scarcely  poiut  out  that  numerous  experimental  details  have 
to  be  observed  to  ensure  accuracy,  e.g.,  that  the  gases  should  have 
the  same  temperature  as  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  ;  that  the  heat- 
capacity  of  the  whole  apparatus  should  be  known,  etc. 

Supposing  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, we  should  find  that  68,357  thermal  units  were  developed  for 
each  molecule  (18  grams)  of  H20  formed.  But  here  a  new  difficulty 
arises,  viz.,  that  the  aqueous  vapour  has  been  liquefied  ;— in  other  words, 
that  the  product  is  not  in  the  same  physical  state  as  the  elements 
from  which  it  was  formed.  Hence  the  heat  developed  results  from 
the  combination  of  Hs  and  O,  modified  by  the  change  of  state. 

Again,  it  will  be  manifest  that  great  difficulties  beset  researches 
on  the  thermic  results  of  the  union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  because  we 
know  nothing  for  certain  either  of  the  latent  heat  of  carbon  vapour, 
or  of  the  exact  differences  of  heat  developed  by  the  several  allo- 
tropic  forms  of  carbon.  As  regards  the  latent  heat  of  carbon  vapour, 
experiments  indicate  the  necessity  for  an  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  force  (by  one  calculation  of  67,840  units)  to  convert  it 
from  a  passive  into  an  active  form  capable  of  chemical  union,  whilst 
with  respect  to  the  different  allotropes,  it  has  been  shown  that  whilst 
wood  charcoal  in  passing  into  C02  develops  96,960  thermal  units, 
graphite  only  develops  93,600. 
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II.  The  heat  absorbed  by  decomposing  bodies.  —  The  alternative 
naturally  occurred  : — Supposing  it  be  not  possible  to  estimate  the  heat 
developed  in  forming  a  body,  can  the  heat  absorbed  by  its  decom- 
position be  determined  ? 

This  has  been  done  in  certain  instances,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
ammonia.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia 
(using  a  slight  excess)  ammonic  chloride  is  formed,  and  nitrogen  set 
free  (4NHS  +  3C1  =  3NH4CI  +  N).  Here  one  molecule  of  NH,  is 
decomposed  by  3  atoms  of  CI.  The  calorimeter  shows  that  119,613 
thermal  units  are  rendered  sensible  by  the  reaction  of  3  atoms  of 
chlorine  (=  106*5  grams)  on  4  molecules  of  ammonia  (  =  68  grams) 
in  the  presence  of  water. 

Numerous  experiments  to  supply  accurate  data  for  correction  were 
demanded  in  this  experiment.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  (1)  the 
heat  developed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in  the  presence 
of  water  (=  39,315  units)  ;  (2)  the  heat  developed  by  the  union  of 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  water  (=  12,270 
units)  ;  (3)  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonia  ; 
and  (4)  the  heat  of  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  water.  Corrections 
being  made  for  these,  the  thermal  equivalent  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  ammonia  molecule  (=17  grams)  was  found  to  be  26,707 
thermal  units. 

The  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  any  reaction  is  a  measure  of  the 
sum  of  the  chemical  and  physical  work  performed.  This  follows 
naturally  on  the  well-known  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  But 
Berthelot  has  enunciated  a  further  law,  known  as  the  "  law  of  mam- 
mum  work"  which  declares  that  every  chemical  change  accomplished 
without  the  intervention  of  foreign  energy  tends  to  the  production  of 
that  body  in  the  formation  of  which  most  heat  is  liberated.  Thus, 
whilst  hydrogen  in  combining  with  oxygen  to  form  water  (HgO)  yields 
69,000  thermal  units,  it  yields  in  combining  with  oxygen  to  form 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  (H£08)  only  47,000  units.  Hence  given  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  water,  and  not  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  should  be  formed, 
whilst  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (which  if  formed  from  water  must  be  by 
the  intervention  of  some  foreign  energy,  and  the  action  be  accompanied 
by  the  absorption  of  heat)  should  have  a  tendency  to  split  up  into  water 
and  oxygen.  Similarly,  N«04  (34,000),  rather  than  N20.,  (20,000), 
should  be  formed  when  N20  is  acted  upon  by  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

Hence,  if  the  question  be  asked,  Will  oxygen,  in  combining  with 
any  given  body,  form  a  high  or  a  low  oxide  ?  the  answer  is,  It  will  be 
that  oxide  in  the  formation  of  which  the  greatest  liberation  of  heat 
occurs. 

Important  results  turn  on  the  question  whether  absorption  or 
liberation  of  heat  has  occurred  in  the  formation  of  a  compound.  Given 
a  compound  formed  directly,  the  formative  action  being  accompanied 
by  the  liberation  of  heat,  spontaneous  decomposition  of  that  body  is 
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not  to  be  expected,  some  external  power,  such  as  electricity  or  heat, 
being  needed  to  effect  the  change.  But  given  a  body  where  heat  is 
absorbed  during  formation,  then  either  spontaneous  decomposition  (as 
in  the  case  of  chloride  of  nitrogen),  or  readiness  to  enter  into  direct 
combination,  or  some  other  change  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of 
heat,  will  be  its  probable  characteristic. 

And  this  same  law  of  maximum  work  finds  further  confirmation  in 
the  case  of  substitution  and  of  double  decomposition.  Thus  chlorine 
decomposes  bromides,  and  bromine  decomposes  iodides,  because 
chlorine  in  combining  with  metals  liberates  more  heat  than  bromine, 
and  bromine  more  heat  than  iodine.  Or  one  acid  expels  another  from 
its  salts  when  more  heat  is  liberated  by  the  union  of  the  new  acid  with 
the  same  base,  than  tbe  acid  already  in  contact  with  it.  But  in  all 
these  cases  there  are  many  circumstances  that  may  reverse  the  result, 
of  which  the  chief  is  the  alteration  of  physical  state,  and  of  the  exer- 
tion by  the  medium  of  solution  of  any  special  solvent  power  on  tbe 
product.  Further,  the  law  of  maximum  work  does  not  hold  good 
(indeed  most  often,  as  Thomson  has  shown,  the  reverse  is  true)  in  the 
case  of  the  neutralisation  of  acids  and  bases,  the  heat  of  neutralisation 
being  independent  of  affinity,  and  dependent  on  the  changes  (expansion 
or  contraction)  that  occur  in  the  aggregation  of  the  solution. 

9.  Influence  of  Light  on  Affinity. 

Light  both  promotes  and  destroys  chemical  action  : — 
(a.)  Light  promotes  chemical  action. — Thus,  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
will  not  unite  in  the  dark,  but  in  direct  sunlight  they  combine  with 
explosion.     Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  under  the  influence  of  light 
combine  to  form  phosgene  (light-formed)  gas. 

(/3.)  Light  destroys  chemical  compounds. — Photography  depends  on 
the  power  of  light  to  decompose  silver  compounds.  Sunlight  again 
decomposes  nitric  acid,  oxygen  being  evolved,  whilst  the  nitrous  acid 
formed  communicates  a  yellow  tint  to  the  acid. 

10.    Influence   of  Electricity  on  Chemical   Action 

(Electrolysis). 

Electricity  promotes  and  destroys  chemical  combination.  Davy  de- 
composed the  alkalies  by  electricity,  and  by  this  means  obtained 
the  alkaline  metals. 

The  decomposition  of  bodies  by  the  electric  current  is  termed 
electrolysis.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  decomposition  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark,  the  action  of  which  in  such 
case  is  solely  its  heating  property.  The  body  electrolysed  is  called  an 
electrolyte.  The  terminals  of  the  battery  used  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  electrolyte  (which  are  usually  constructed  of  platinum,  but  may 
be  of  other  material)  are  called  electrodes. 
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To  constitute  a  body  an  electrolyte,  three  conditions  are  neces- 
sary : — 

(1.)  It  must  be  a  compound  body. 

(2.)  It  must  be  a  liquid  (i.e.,  either  capable  of  being  fused  or  of 
being  dissolved). 

(3.)  It  musty  when  in  the  liquid  condition,  be  a  conductor  of  the 
electric  current. 

The  electric  current  being  passed  through  the  electrolyte,  it  is  to  be 
noted  : — 

(1.)  That  the  compound  body  is  broken  up  into  two  constituents 
(ions). 

(2.)  That  these  constituents  are  set  free  on  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  two  electrodes,  and  not  in  the  intervening  liquid. 

(3.)  That  a  certain  class  of  bodies,  called  electro-negatives,  uni- 
formly appear  at  the  positive  electrode,  i>.,  the  pole  attached  to  the 
platinum  or  carbon  of  the  battery  («.y.,  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  acids,  etc.),  whilst  another  class,  called  electro-positives,  as 
uniformly  appear  oh  the  negative  electrode,  i.e.,  the  pole  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  the  battery  (e.g.,  hydrogen  and  the  metals). 

Two  important  facts  must  be  noted  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  relation  to  the  work  done  : — 

(1.)  The  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  ah  electrolyte  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  electrolyte  decomposed. 

(2.)  The  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  decompose  a  compound 
molecule,  is  that  quantity  the  compound  molecule  evolves  when  formed 
in  the  generating  cell  of  the  battery. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  this  quantity  ? 

This  was  the  subject  of  Faraday's  early  researches,  and,  as  the  result, 
he  enunciated  the  law  of  electro-chemical  equivalents,  which  may  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — The  quantities  of  the  several  elements  elimin- 
ated from  various  electrolytes  by  similar  amounts  of  electrical  current 
are  chemically  equivalent.  Thus,  for  every  1  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
set  free  by  x  quantity  of  electricity,  8  by  weight  of  oxygen  and  35*5 
of  chlorine  are  set  free  by  the  same  x  quantity.  To  Faraday  these 
numbers  were  the  equivalents  of  the  elements.  By  equivalents  he 
implied,  not  the  atomic  weights  (as  the  later  chemists  assumed)  but, 
the  relative  weights  of  the  elements  (hydrogen  being  taken  as  unity) 
eliminated  by  electrolysis. 

Modern  chemists  have  added  somewhat  to  these  researches,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  much  depends  on  altered  phraseology.  All 
decomposable  compound  molecules  of  the  same  active  atomicity 
require  the  same  amount  of  electricity  to  decompose  them.  Thus 
the  molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1)  is  36*5,  and  of 
argentic  chloride  (AgCl)  143*5.  In  both  the  active  atomicity  of  the 
electro-positive  element  is  1.  The  amount  of  electricity  that  would 
decompose  36*5  grains  of  HC1  would  decompose  143*5  grains  of  AgCl. 

c2 
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But  in  cupric  chloride  (Cu"  Cl2= 134*2)  the  copper  is  combined  with 
two  of  chlorine,  and  is  of  dyad  atomicity.  The  amount  of  electricity 
that  would  decompose  143*5  grains  of  chloride  of  silver  would  decompose 

— —  =  67*1  grains  of  chloride  of  copper. 

Or,  supposing  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  copper  be  mixed  together 
in  a  single  solution  and  electrolysed,  by  the  time  that  143*5  grains  of 
chloride  of  silver  were  decomposed,  67*1  grains  only  of  chloride  of 
copper  would  be  decomposed. 

In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited  from  compounds  by 
a  given  quantity  of  electricity  may  be  relatively  determined  by  dividing 
the  atomic  proportion  of  the  metal  in  the  compound  by  its  active 
atomicity.  Thus,  taking  Cu'Cl^  and  Cu'2Cl$,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  would  deposit  31*6  grains  of  copper  from  the  CuCLg  would 
deposit  63*2  grains  from  the  Cu2Cls. 

By  the  term  "  secondary  action  "  is  implied  the  chemical  action  of  the 
primary  products  of  decomposition,  either  (1)  on  the  electrode,  or  (2) 
on  the  electrolyte,  or  (3)  on  the  solvent  employed.     Thus— 

(1 .)  If  you  electrolyse  acidulated  water  with  copper  electrodes,  the 
acid  set  free  at  the  positive  electrode  would  combine  and  form  sul- 
phate of  copper  with  the  copper  of  the  electrode. 

(2.)  If  you  electrolyse  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  you  get 
(not  chlorine  and  sodium,  but)  chlorine  and  hydrogen  set  free,  because 
the  sodium  primarily  formed,  decomposes  the  water  (forming  NaHO), 
hydrogen  being  thereby  liberated. 

The  secondary,   or   storage  battery  consists   of   two  lead  plates 
coated  with  lead  sulphate  and  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

On  passing  an  electric  current  through  them,  the  positive  plate 
becomes  coated  with  Pb02  (from  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen  on  the 
sulphate),  whilst  the  negative  plate  becomes  coated  with  spongy 
metallic  lead  (from  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  sulphate). 
IiTlbis  condition,  and  so  long  as  the  plates  are  kept  separate,  the 
energy  remains  stored.  Connect  the  plates,  a  powerful  current  flows 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  plate,  both  returning  to  their  original 
condition,  ready  to  be  recharged  by  a  primary  electric  current. 


11.   Influence  op  Vital  Force  on  Chemical  Action. 

This  influence  is  manifest  in  every  living  organism,  from  the  pro- 
duction of  a  simple  cell  to  the  highest  manifestations  of  life.  Elements 
are  re-arranged  under  the  influence  of  life  to  form  the  constituents  of 
the  organism,  and  out  of  a  single  fluid  all  the  elements  of  growth  and 
nutrition  are  elaborated,  whilst  the  various  secretions  (mucus,  bile, 
urine,  milk,  etc.),  have  their  compositions  determined  by  the  agency  of 
the  vital  force. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  all  forms  of  force  influence  affinity.  The 
influence  depends  on  their 'power  respectively  either  to  draw,  particles 
nearer  together,  thus  promoting  affinity,  or  to  separate  them,  thus 
retarding  or  preventing  it. 

IV  —  Degree,  Force,  or  Energy  of  Affinity. 

There  is  great  inequality  in  the  action  of  affinity.  The  absence 
of  energy  between  oxygen  and  fluorine,  and  the  intensity  of  energy 
between  oxygen  and  potassium,  is  an  illustration.  The  more  opposite 
the  bodies  on  which  affinity  is  brought  to  bear,  the  more  intense  is 
its  energy. 

Can  we  estimate,  then,  the  amount  of  affinity  between  different 
bodies  ?  The  attempts  to  express  the  amount  of  chemical  action 
numerically,  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  chemistry. 

1.  Affinity  Measured  by  Reference  to  the  Specific  Gravity 

of  Bodies  (Laplace  and  others). 

The  following  table  is  from  Laplace  : — 

Acetic   acid   (Sp.  Gr.  1*063)  poured  on  carbonates  displaces  carbonic  acid. 

Hydrochloric  add  (Sp.  Gt.  1*247)        „      acetates  ,,  acetic  acid. 

Nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*421)        . .        ,,       chlorides  „  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*60)    . .         ,,       nitrates  ,,  nitric  acid. 

Laplace  argued  that  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid,  the 
more  intense  was  its  chemical  action.  But  it  was  shown  that  in  the 
case  of  other  bodies  their  energy  of  action  is  almost  in  an  inverse 
order  to  their  specific  gravity.     Thus — 

Baryta  ...  ...  5*456 

Magnesia       3*60 

Lime  ...         ...         ...         ...  ■       ...  3*180 

Potash  2*20 

Soda  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2*13 

Ammonia  solution    ...         ...         ...  0*90 

It  is  manifest  that  specific  gravity  affords  no  test  either  of  the  absolute 
or  relative  power  of  the  chemical  force. 

2.  Affinity  Measured  by  the  Force  of  Adhesion 

(Guyton  Morveau). 

Guyton  Morveau,  who  first  suggested  adhesion  as  a  test  of  the 
energy  of  affinity,  acted  under  the  impression  that  adhesion  was  the 
first  stage  of  affinity.  He  employed  equal-sized  discs  of  different  metals 
suspended  from  one  end  of  a  scale  beam,  and  estimated  the  weight 
necessary  to  separate  them  respectively  from  a  layer  of  mercury. 
These  weights  he  regarded  as  the  measure  of  their  affinity. 
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Affinity  Measured  by  Adhesion  (Guyton  Morveau). 

Gold  adheres  to  Mercury  with  a  force  of  446  grains. 

Silver        „  „  „  429  „ 

Tin           „  „  „  418  „ 

Lead         „  „  „  397  „ 

Bismuth    „  ,,  ,,  372  ,, 

Platinum  ,,  ,,  ,,  282  „ 

Zino          „  „  „  204  „ 

Copper      „  „  „  142  „ 

Antimony,,  ,,  ,,  126  ,, 

Iron          „  „  „  115  ,, 

Cobalt       „  „  „  8  „ 

Achard  followed  out  the  same  principle  in  greater  detail,  by  using- 
other  solids  and  fluids.  Gay  Lussac  estimated  the  force  required  to 
separate  a  circular  glass  disc  (4*6  in.  diameter)  from  the  following 
fluids,  and  founds  it  as  follows  : — 

From  water     ...  (Sp.  Gr.  1-000)— 814-7  grains. 
„     turpentine    (Sp.  Gr.  0-869)— 523-6       „ 
„     alcohol  ...  (Sp.  Gr.  0-819)— 474 -4       „ 

But  there  were  manifest  objections  to  these  as  tests  of  affinity  : — 

(1.)  It  was  not  a  measure  of  affinity  at  all,  but  of  adhesion. 

(2.)  It  was  more  often  a  measure  of  cohesion  than  of  adhesion,  a 
layer  of  mercury  being  separated  from  mercury,  or  water  from 
water,  etc. 

(3.)  The  results  obtained  as  the  energy  of  adhesion  were  often 
found  to  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  energy  of  affinity. 

3.  Affinity  Measured  by  the  Amount  of  Force  required  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  a  compound. 

(a.)  This  decomposition  may  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  heat  (Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier,  etc.). — A  very  slight  heat,  for  example,  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  certain  metals,  such  as  gold 
or  silver,  whilst  no  heat  will  effect  the  decomposition  of  certain  other 
metallic  oxides.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  force  between  oxygen 
and  calcium,  for  example,  is  very  much  greater  than  that  between 
oxygen  and  gold. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  certain  cases  to  express  this  amount  in 
figures,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphides,  by  noting  the  temperature  at 
which  they  were  decomposed,  and  deducting  therefrom  the  temperature 
at  which  sulphur  itself  is  volatile.  Thus,  sulphur  volatilises  at  886°  F., 
whilst  sulphide  of  iron  (FeS£)  is  decomposed  at  1500°  F.  Therefore, 
1500  —  836  =  664,  the  amount  of  the  force  between  sulphur  and  iron. 
Sulphide  of  gold  (Au8S3)  is  decomposed  at  842°  F. ;  842  —  836  =  6. 
Therefore,  supposing  the  power  of  affinity  holding  the  sulphur  to  the 
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gold  to  be  6,  in  the  case  of  iron  it  was  regarded  as  664  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  affinity  between  sulphur  and  iron  was  about  111  times  greater 
than  between  sulphur  and  gold. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  clearly  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  given  the  absence  of  manifestation  of  any  other  force — e.g., 
light,  electricity,  change  of  physical  condition,  etc. — the  heat  developed 
daring  the  chemical  act  must  be  the  true  measure  of  the  chemical 
action.  Physical  complications,  however,  have  seriously  interfered 
with  accurate  determinations.     (See  Thermo-Chemistry,  page  16.) 

(/3.)  The  decomposition  may  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  superior 
affinity. — Mayow  in  1674,  Geoffry  in  1713,  and  Bergman  in  1775, 
attempted  to  estimate  the  force  by  what  they  called  single  elective 
affinity  ;  that  is,  where  one  substance  takes  away  another  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  third.  Thns,  ammonia  displaces  magnesia  from  magnesic 
sulphate  ;  soda,  ammonia  from  amnionic  sulphate  ;  potash,  soda  from 
sodic  sulphate  ;  strontia,  potash  from  potassic  sulphate  ;  and  baryta, 
strontia  from  strontic  sulphate.  These  experiments  led  Geoffry  to 
invent  tables  of  attraction,  as  they  were  called,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  illustration : — 


Table  of  Attraction  (Geoffry). 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Potash. 

Baryta. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Strontia. 

Nitric  acid. 

Potash. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Soda. 

Acetic  acid. 

Lime. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Ammonia. 

Magnesia. 

These  views  held  their  ground  until  1803,  when  Berthollet  pointed 
out,  as  the  result  of  a  more  rigid  analysis  of  the  question,  the  error 
into  which  Geoffry  and  Bergman  had  fallen,  in  overlooking  the 
modifying  effects  of  cohesion  and  elasticity.  Further,  he  showed  that 
Bergman's  tables  were  simply  tables  of  the  order  of  decomposition, 
and  not  tables  of  the  attractive  force.  Berthollet,  however,  fell  into 
the  opposite  error  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  superior  attractive 
force  in  any  sense,  and  of  supposing  that  decompositions  were  always 
determined  by  cohesion  and  elasticity. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  Bergman  was  clearly  aware  of  some 
influence  other  than  affinity,  affecting  chemical  results.  This  is  showu 
by  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases  he  compiled  two  sets  of  tables,  setting 
forth  the  different  effects  resulting  from  the  combination  of  bodies  by 
solution  and  by  fusion  respectively. 

Guy  ton  Morveau,  seeing  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
measure  of  chemical  action,  as  deduced  from  Geoffry  and  Bergman's 
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tables  of  "  single  elective  affinity"  attempted  to  estimate  the  force  by 
"  double  elective  affinity"  that  is,  where  four  elements  are  employed  in 
the  decomposition,  the  two  of  the  one  compound  reciprocally  acting 
on  the  two  of  the  other.  But  still  the  same  modifying  influences 
were  at  work,  and  we  may  conclude  with  Berth ollet  that,  whilst  the 
tables  of  affinity  give  us  good  ideas  of  the  order  of  decomposition, 
they  are  not,  owing  to  the  influence  exerted  by  cohesion  and 
elasticity,  indications  of  the  relative  force  of  affinity. 

4.  Affinity  measured  by  the  Time  of  Combination. 

It  was  suggested  by  Wenzel  that  the  time  required  for  solution 
might  serve  as  a  measure  of  affinity. 

Thus  he  immersed  known  weights  of  different  metals  in  a  weak  acid, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  estimated  the  quantity  of  the  several 
metals  dissolved.  These  quantities  he  supposed  corresponded  to  the 
ratio  of  their  affinities  for  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Again,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  energy  of  combination  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  body,  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid,  and  other  circumstances. 


5.  Affinity  measured  by  Combining  Proportions. 

When  Kirwan  was  engaged  in  his  inquiries  on  the  composition  of 
salts,  he  remarked  that  each  salt  possessed  a  different  percentage 
amount  of  acid  and  base,  and  he  supposed  that  these  might  serve  as  a 
means  of  estimating  the  force  of  affinity.  Tables  were  drawn  up  by 
Kirwan  as  follows  : — 

Table  No.  1. 


100  Grains. 

Potash. 

8oda. 

Lime. 

Ammonia. 

Magnesia. 

Alnm"m. 

8ulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Muriatic  acid 

• 

216 
216 
216 

166 
166 

168 

110 
96 
89 

90 

87 
79 

80 
76 
71 

76 
66 
66 

Table  No. 

2. 

100  Grains. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Soda        

Alnmipft 

46*6 

60*9 

910 

111*1 

126*0 

133*3 

46*5 
60*9 
104-1 
1160 
133*3 
163*6 

46*6 
63*4 
112*0 
126-6 
141-0 
181*8 
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Kirwan  thus  arrived  at  two  general  laws  :— 

(1.)  That  the  quantity  of  any  base  required  to  saturate  a  given  quantity 
of  any  add,  was  directly  as  the  affinities. — Thus,  potash  had  more 
affinity  for-  sulphuric  acid  than  soda,  soda  than  lime,  lime  than  am- 
monia, and  so  on. 

(2.)  The  quantity  of  any  acid  required  to  saturate  any  given  quantity 
of  a  base,  was  inversely  as  the  affinities. — Thus,  sulphuric  acid  had  more 
affinity  for  potash  than  it  had  for  soda,  nitric  acid  less  affinity  than  sul- 
phuric acid  for  lime,  hydrochloric  acid  less  than  nitric  acid,  and  so  on. 
Bergman,  arguing  on  the  same  facts,  expressed  the  law  of  affinity 
differently  :  "  The  force  of  affinity,  whether  of  acid  or  base,  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  quantities  required  to  saturate"  But  it  was  manifest  that  this  was 
not  so,  for  the  first  table  would  show  lime,  for  example,  to  have  more 
affinity  for  sulphuric  acid  than  for  nitric  acid,  whilst  the  second  table 
would  indicate  exactly  the  reverse. 

Berthollet  again,  expressed  what  he  deemed  the  law  of  affinity  from 
the  same  facts  as  follows  :  "  The  force  of  affinity  is  inversely  as  the 
quantities  required  to  saturate" 

Again,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  showed,  Berthollet's  law  involved  a  contra- 
diction, inasmuch  as  the  action  between  the  constituents  of  a  compound 
must  be  mutual.  "  Sulphuric  acid,"  writes  Sir  H.  Davy,  "  has  as 
much  attraction  for  baryta  as  baryta  for  sulphuric  acid.  Now  baryta 
is  the  alkaline  earth  of  which  the  largest  amount  is  required  to  saturate 
sulphuric  acid,  therefore  on  Berthollet's  views,  it  has  the  weakest  affinity 
for  that  acid.  But  less  sulphuric  acid  saturates  baryta  than  any  other 
earthy  or  alkaline  body,  therefore,  according  to  Berthollet,  sulphuric 
acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  baryta  than  for  any  other  substance, 
which  is  contradictory." 

Again,  experiment  proves  Berthollet's  law  fallacious.  From  his 
tables,  such  as  the  following,  it  would  seem  that  ammonia  had  a 
greater  affinity  than  baryta  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  a 
greater  affinity  than  sulphuric  acid  for  baryta,  which  we  know  not  to 
be  the  case  : — 


40  parts  of  Sulphuric  acid  require 
for  neutralisation 


292  Morphia. 
162  Quinine. 

77  Baryta. 

62  Stroutia. 

48  Potash. 

32  Soda. 

28  Lime. 

20  Magnesia. 

17  Ammonia. 


77  parts  of  Baryta  require  for 
neutralisation 


165  Iodic  acid. 
118  Bromic  acid. 

76  Chloric  acid. 

54  Nitric  acid. 

49  Sulphuric  acid. 

37  Muriatic  acid. 

36  Oxalic  acid. 

22  Carbonic  acid. 
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Berthollet,  however,  was  fully  aware  of  the  contradictory  results, 
but  explained  them  by  the  modifying  effects  of  cohesion  and  elasticity. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  combining  proportions  and  power  of 
saturation,  are  in  no  respect  measures  of  relative  affinity. 

6.  Affinity  Measured  by  the  Electrical  Condition. 

Becquerel  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  that  if  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity of  known  activity  be  passed  through  a  mixed  solution  of  the 
metals,  it  decomposed  them  in  a  given  order. 

The  subject  of  electrolysis,  from  the  time  that  Faraday  first  com- 
menced his  researches,  has  grown  in  importance.  We  have  already 
directed  attention  to  certain  details  of  the  subject  (p.  18). 
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Elements  and  Compounds. — By  an  element  or  simple  body  we 
understand  a  substance  which  cannot,  so  far  as  experiment  has  gone, 
be  decomposed,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  but  the  sub- 
stance itself.  Iron  is  an  element,  because  you  can  extract  nothing 
from  iron  but  iron.  The  elements  are  divided  into  two  arbitrary 
classes — metals  and  non-metals. 

By  a  compound  body  we  understand  one  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  elementary  bodies.  Common  salt  is  a  compound  body.  It 
may  be  formed  by  combining  sodium  and  chlorine.  From  common 
salt  we  can  obtain  sodium  and  chlorine.  The  first  is  the  synthetical 
proof,  and  the  second  the  analytical  proof,  of  its  compound  nature.  The 
analytical  experiment  proves  that  common  salt  contains  sodium  and 
chlorine,  whilst  the  synthetical  experiment  proves  that  it  contains 
sodium  and  chlorine  only. 

Names  of  Bodies. — The  ancient  names  given  to  bodies  were 
mostly  fanciful.  They  were  derived  either  (a)  from  their  resemblance  to 
certain  things  (e.g.,  oil  of  vitriol,  sugar  of  lead,  butter  of  antimony,  liver 
of  sulphur,  etc.) ;  or  (fi)  from  some  remarkable  property  of  the  body ; 
{e.g.,  caustic  alkali,  corrosive  sublimate,  vital  air,  sal  polychrest,  phos- 
phorus, antimony,  etc.)  ;  or  (y)  from  the  name  of  a  person  or  heathen 
divinity  (e.g.,  Glauber's  salts,  Tantalum,  Niobium,  etc.)  ;  or  (I)  from 
the  name  of  a  place  (e.g.,  Epsom  salts,  Cheltenham  salts,  Columbium, 
etc.)  ;  or  («)  from  the  name  of  a  planetary  body  (e.g.,  Tellurium, 
Uranium,  etc.) 

A  reformation  in  nomenclature  was  suggested,  in  1781,  by  Guy  ton 
Morveau,  who  proposed  that  the  name  should  indicate  somewhat  the 
properties  and  composition  of  the  body.  In  1787,  he  obtained  for  this 
purpose  the  assistance  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy  were  appointed  to  join  him  in  the 
work.     To  a  large  extent  their  efforts  were  successful. 

Many  of  the  names  now  employed  express  some  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  body.  Thus  chlorine  (xXwpoc  green)  refers  to  the  color 
of  the  substance  ;  bromine  (fipQ/wc,  stench)  to  its  odor,  etc.     Most  of 
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the  metals,  although  many  of  the  common  names  are  retained,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  termination  urn.  The  haloid  group  terminate  in  ine; 
others  terminate  in  on,  as  carbon  and  boron  ;  and  others  again  in  gen 
(ytvvaw),  as  hydrogen  (water-begetter),  oxygen  (acid-begetter),  nitrogen 
(nitro-begetter),  etc. 

In  the  case  of  compounds,  the  name  is  made  to  express  the  com- 
ponents of  the  body,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  its  constitution.  Thus,  the 
name  "  sodic  chloride  "  expresses  a  compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine. 
The  term  "anhydride"  signifies  a  binary  compound  containing  oxygen 
(an  oxide),  which,  when  combined  with  water,  forms  an  acid  ;  in  other 
words,  the  residue  obtained  by  abstracting  all  the  displaceable 
hydrogen  from  one  or  two  molecules  of  an  oxygen  acid. 

For  example — 

SO,  +     H£0   =         H2S04. 

Sulphuric  anhydride  +  Water  =  Sulphuric  acid. 

An  inorganic  pyro-acid,  which  is  a  partial  anhydride,  results  from  the 
elimination  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  a  polybasic  acid.  For 
example — 

Phosphoric  acid  (2HgP04 —  H20)  forms  pyrophosphoric  acid  (H^gC^) 
Sulphuric  acid  (2H2S04  —  H20)  forms  pyrosulphuric  acid  (H2S207) 

A  pyro-acid,  in  organic  chemistry,  merely  indicates  a  compound 
resulting  from  the  application  of  heat  to  the  original  acid. 

We  may  here  consider  the  meaning  of  the  various  terminations  and 
prefixes  used  in  chemical  nomenclature. 

I.  Terminations, 

(1.)  "tie"  is  applied  to  the  negative  constituent  of  a  binary  com- 
pound (that  is,  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  two  elementary 
bodies),  the  positive  constituent  frequently  being  made  to  terminate  in 
4i  ic"    For  example — 

Potassium  +  iodine  form  potassic  (or  potassium)  iodide. 
Lead  +  oxygen  „     plumbic  (or  lead)  oxide. 

[Note. — Sir  H.  Davy  suggested  that  the  terminations  in  these 
cases  should  indicate  property,  "  ide  "  being  employed  for  acid,  and 
"  uret"  for  alkaline  compounds.] 

(2.)  "  ic "  and  "  ous" — Two  bodies  may  combine  in  different  pro- 
portions1. Thus,  tin  and  chlorine  combine  to  form  SnCl2  and  SnCl4. 
The  termination  ic  is  given  to  the  positive  constituent  of  the  com- 
pound (Sn)  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  the  negative  constituent 
(CI),  and  the  termination  ous  to  the  positive  constituent,  containing 
the  smallest  proportion  of  the  negative  constituent.     For  example — 

1  atom  of  tin  +   2  chlorine  =  stannous  chloride  (SnCl8). 
1  atom  of  tin  +   4  chlorine  =  stannic  chloride  (S11CI4). 
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(Similarly  FeO   =  ferrous  oxide,  Fe^O*  =  ferric  oxide ;    Hg20   =■■ 
mercurou*  oxide,  HgO  =  mercuric  oxide ;  etc.) 

These  terminations  uic"  and  "otw,"  moreover,  are  employed  to 
distinguish  acids  that  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  hut  in 
different  proportions.  Thus,  sulphur  forms  two  acids  by  its  combina- 
tion with  oxygen.  The  acid  which  contains  the  most  oxygen  is  called 
sulphuric  acid,  whilst  that  containing  the  least  oxygen  is  called 
sulphurttttt  acid. 

Sulphurate  acid     \  (    Sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphorate  acid   \  Contain  less  oxygen  than    <    Phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrous  acid  J  {.  Nitric  acid. 

(3.)  "ifc"  and  "ate."— The  termination  "ite"  implies  that  the  salt 
is  a  compound  of  a  base  with  an  acid  terminating  in  "ous"  and  the 
termination  "  ate  "  that  the  salt  is  a  compound  of  a  base  with  an  acid 
terminating  in  " ic"     For  example 


Sodic  sulphite  is  a  sodium  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Sodic  sulphate  „  sulphuric  acid. 

(4.)  "a"  and  "ta." — The  termination  "a"  is  usually  given  to  in- 
organic alkalies,  such  as  soda,  and  "  ia "  to  organic  alkalies,  such  as 
strychnia.     The  rule  is  not  absolute. 

(5.)  "  ine "  or  "  in "  are  used  to  denote  a  neutral  active  principle, 
such  as  caffeine,  piperin,  etc. 

(6.)  "  yl "  or  "  yle  "  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  compound 
radicals,  such  as  methyl,  propyl,  etc. 

II.  Prefixes. 

(1.)  Bin,  Ter,  etc.  (Latin)  ;  or  Mon,  or  Mono,  Deut.,  etc.  (Greek)  ; 
or  Di,  Triy  Tetra,  etc.,  denote  various  proportions  of  constituents,  and 
the  position  of  various  compounds  in  a  series.     For  example—* 

Carbon  monoxide  (or  carbonic  oxide)  signifies  C  +  0. 
Carbon  dioxide  (or  carbonic  anhydride)     „       C  +  02. 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  forms. 

(2.)  "Per  "  denotes  the  highest  compound  in  a  series.  For  example, 
a  peroxide  signifies  that  oxide  which  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  a  series  of  oxides. 

(3.)  "  Sesqui"  denotes  a  compound  where  the  relationship  of  the 
elementary  atoms  is  as  2  to  3  ;  for  example,  sesquioxide  of  iron  (really 
ferric  oxide)  has  the  formula  Fe203. 

(4.)  "Proto "  (xpSroc,  first)  denotes  the  first  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds ;  for  example,  the  protoxide  of  iron  FeO  (also  called  ferret** 
oxide)  contains  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen  of  any  iron  and  oxygen 
compound. 
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(5.)  "Hypo"  (hwo,  under)  denotes  the  position  of  a  compound. 
Thus,  the  acid  containing  less  oxgen  than  phosphorous  acid,  might  be 
called  hypophosphorous  acid. 

(6.)  "Hyper"  (vwep,  over)  is  occasionally  used  to  express  the  con- 
verse of  the  prefix  "hypo." 

(7.)  "Para "  signifies  equal ;  for  example,  paracyanogen  implies  a 
body  chemically  equal  to  cyanogen. 

(8.)  "Jfeta"  signifies  "  near  to."  Thus,  mitaphosphoric  acid  only 
differs  from  orthophosphoric  acid  by  1  molecule  of  water. 

(9.)  "Sub" implies  that  the  compound  contains  less  of  a  constituent 
than  is  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  word. 

(10.)  "Sulph"  or  "Sulpho,"  "Hydr"  or  "Hydro:9— The  composi- 
tion of  acids  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  or  hydrogen  {without 
oxygen)  with  other  elements  is  expressed  by  the  foregoing  prefixes,  the 
terminals  "ous"  and  "ic"  being  also  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphur  compounds  to  indicate  the  proportions  of  sulphur  relatively 
present.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  such  terminations  are  not  needed, 
inasmuch  as  only  -one  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  an  element  with 
hydrogen. 


Chemical  Symbols  and  Formulae. 

The  alchymists  adopted  signs  to  represent  bodies.  Thus  ©  (sol) 
represented  gold,  and  D  (luna)  silver,  etc.  Chemists  now-a-days 
denote  the  various  elementary  bodies  by  symbols,  using  either  the 
first  letter  of  the  Latin  name,  or,  where  several  elements  have  the 
same  initial  letter,  the  first  letter  subjoined  with  a  smaller  one. 
Thus  O  sb  oxygen  ;  C  =  carbon  ;  Ca  =  calcium  ;  CI  =  chlorine, 
etc. 

Further,  this  symbol  represents  one  equivalent  or  combining  weight 
of  the  element.  Thus,  the  symbol  O  represents  a  similar  bulk  of 
oxygen  that  the  symbol  H  represents  of  hydrogen,  but  a  weight  16 
times  as  great. 

A  compound  is  represented  by  the  symbols  of  the  several  com* 
ponents  placed  one  after  the  other.  Thus,  HC1  represents  a  com- 
pound, formed  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine,  or  by  1 
part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  35'5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine. 

If  we  desire  to  express  more  than  one  atomic  proportion,  we 
place  a  little  figure  above  or  below  the  symbol.  Thus  H20  or 
HaO  imply  that  with  every  atom  or  1  atomic  part  by  weight  of 
oxygen,  there  is  conjoined  2  atoms  or  2  atomic  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen. 

If  the  figure  be  placed  before  the  whole  formula,  it  implies  that  all 
the  elements  composing  the  group,  t.e.,  either  as  far  as  a  comma,  or 
some  other  sign  following,  or  else  included  in  brackets  immediately 
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succeeding  the  number,  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  said  number. 
Thus  in  the  equation*  Ca,P208+2(H2S04)  =  2(CaS04)  +  H4CaP208, 
the  2  before  the  HsS04  and  the  2  before  the  CaS04  imply  that  the 
whole  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  by  2  ;  but  there  being  a  +  after 
the  CaSO*,  it  follows  that  the  H4CaP208  is  not  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
2  preceding  the  CaS04. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  employ  brackets  unless  a  comma  be 
introduced  into  the  formula  ;  thus,  in  the  equation — 

Ca3P208 + 2H2S04=2CaS04 + H4CaP208 

the  multiplication  of  the  H2S04  and  of  the  CaS04  respectively  by  2 
is  as  much  indicated  as  though  the  formulae  had  been  placed  within 
brackets.  Thus,  the  formula  3Cu,2N08  implies  that  the  Cu  only  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  3,  and  not  the  2NOs  ;  whilst  if  the  formula  fol- 
lowing the  number  be  placed  in  brackets,  thus  3(Cu,2N03),  it  then 
implies  that  the  whole  number  is  to  multiplied  by  3.     Thus — 

3Cu,2N03  would  be  equivalent  to  Cu3N8C>5  ;  but 

3Cu2NOsor    \  Cu  N«0 

3(Cu,2N03)     I        -  "         Cu^°«- 


Combining  Proportions — Atomic  Theory. 

In  1774,  Wenzel,  a  German  chemist,  published  a  work  on  "The 
General  Theory  of  Affinities."  This  in  reality,  contained  the  germ 
of  the  atomic  theory.  The  great  fact  noted  by  Wenzel  was,  that 
when  two  neutral  salts,  such  as  sodic  sulphate  and  plumbic  acetate, 
were  mixed  together,  although  an  exchange  of  acids  took  place,  the 
resulting  products  were  neutral,  proving  that  the  acid  of  the  one  salt 
was  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  base  of  the  other  salt. 

In  1792,  Bichter,  a  Prussian  chemist,  wrote  a  work  on  "  Stochio- 
metry,  or  the  Mathematics  of  Chemical  Elements "  (<noiyiiov,  an 
element,  fierpiv,  I  measure).  This  was  mainly  directed  to  illustrating 
the  relative  quantities  of  acid  and  base  necessary  for  saturation.  He 
further  constructed  numerous  tables,  such  as  the  following,  as  the 
result  of  his  inquiries! : — 

•  A  chemical "  equation  "  signifies  the  expression  of  chemical  reactions  by  chemical 
formnbe. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  chemical,  as  in  algebraical  equations,  the  sign  +  signi- 
fies addition  (or  admixture) ;  the  sign  —  subtraction ;  and  the  sign  =  equals  (or 
yields,  or  is  converted  into). 

t  These  tables  are  taken  from  Thompson,  and  represent  the  mutual  combining 
proportions  of  acid  and  base. 
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2.  Ba*t. 

Alumina       625 

Magnesia      615 

Ammonia 672 

Lime 793 

Soda      859 

Strontia        1329 

Potash 1606 

Baryta 2222 


1.  Acids. 

Fluoric 427 

Carbonio       677 

Sebacic 706 

Muriatic       712 

Oxalic 755 

Phosphoric 979 

Formic 988 

Sulphuric      1000 

Suocinic        1209 

Nitric 1405 

Acetic 1480 

Citric 1683 

Tartaric 1694 

In  1800,  whilst  Dalton  was  analysing  some  compounds  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  he  remarked  that  the  several  quantities  advanced  in 
multiple  proportions.  The  same,  moreover,  he  found  to  be  true  with 
other  compounds,  such  as  those  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  sulphur  and 
oxygen,  etc.  It  therefore  occurred  to  him  "  that  matter  was  composed  - 
of  particles  of  definite  weights,  and  that  it  combined  in  those  weights. 

This  constituted  Dalton's  "  Atomic  Theory,"  the  fundamental  pro- 
positions of  which  are — 

(1.)  That  matter  is  composed  of  indivisible  and  indestructible  par- 
ticles called  atoms. 

(2.)  That  the  atoms  in  a  mass  do  not  touch,  but  are  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  heat. 

(3.)  That  the  atoms  are  endowed  with  attractive  and  repulsive  forces. 

(4.)  That  they  have  specific  weights. 

Atoms  (<*»  not,  and  re'^vw,  /  cut). — Here  we  refer  entirely  to  the 
atoms  of  elementary  bodies  and  not  to  €f  compound  radicals"  which 
have  been  called  "  compound  atoms." 

(1.)  Every  element  consists  of  ultimate  particles  called  "atoms" 
The  chemical  symbol  of  any  element  represents  this  atom.  Thus,  O 
represents  the  atom  or  smallest  indivisible  particle  of  oxygen. 

(2.)  We  have  no  actual  knowledge  either  of  the  shape,  the  absolute 
weight,  or  the  absolute  volume  of  these  atoms. 

(3.)  The  atoms  of  any  given  substance  are  believed  to  be  of  identical 
weight,  under  any  and  every  condition.  In  other  words,  one  atom  of 
oxygen  weighs  the  same  as  every  other  atom  of  oxygen. 

(4.)  Nevertheless  the  atom  of  one  body  does  not  weigh  the  same  as 
the  atom  of  every  other  body.  An  atom' of  oxygen  weighs  16  times  as 
much  as,  and  an  atom  of  carbon  12  times  as  much  as,  an  atom  of 
hydrogen.  These  comparison  weights  of  the  atoms  (hydrogen,  as  the 
lightest  body  known,  being  regarded  as  1)  are  called  atomic  weights. 
Atomic  weights,  therefore,  are  relative  weights,  but  not  absolute  weights. 
For  example,  when  we  say  that  mercury  has  an  atomic  weight  of  200, 
we  mean  that  the  atom  of  mercury  would  weigh  200  times  as  much  as 
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the  atom  of  hydrogen,  but  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  determine  the 
absolnte  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  number  200  does  not  express 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  mercury  atom. 

Accurately,  we  may  define  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element,  as  "  that 
weight  which  would  occupy  in  the  state  of  gat  the  same  volume  as  the  unit 
weight  of  hydrogen  under  like  temperature  and  pressure." 

If,  however,  we  cannot  obtain  the  element  in  a  state  of  gas  (as,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  carbon),  the  atomic  weight  is  then  deduced  from  such 
other  considerations  as  the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  etc. 

The  atomic  weights  have  been  determined  by  analyses  of  great 
delicacy — simple  compounds  being  mainly  selected  for  the  purpose — 
varying  the  process  of  analysis,  and  varying  the  compound  analysed,  to 
prevent  error.  Further,  in  fixing  atomic  weights  assistance  is  derived 
from  its  specific  heat,  the  density  of  its  vapour,  the  isomorphism  of 
compounds,  etc. 

By  the  term  "  combining  proportion  "  Sir  H.  Davy  implied  the  smallest 
proportion  by  weight  (hydrogen  being  regarded  as  unity)  with  which 
bodies  combine  with  each  other. 

Molecule  (Molecula,  a  little  mass). — These  may  be  compound  or 
elementary  : — 

(a.)  Compound  Molecules.  A  compound  body  is  made  up  of  two  or 
more  elementary  atoms.  A  molecule  of  any  given  compound  is  "the 
smallest  possible  cluster  of  elementary  atoms  capable  of  existing  as  the 
compound,  and  of  possessing  independent  chemical  action"  Thus  a  mole- 
cule of  water  (H80)  consists  of  2  hydrogen  atoms  and  1  oxygen  atom. 
The  water  molecule  therefore  consists  of  3  atoms,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
less  than  an  aggregate  of  3  atoms  can  form  water.  Or  again,  a  mole- 
cule of  ammonia  (NH3)  consists  of  4  atoms,  viz.,  3  of  hydrogen  and  1 
of  nitrogen.  It  could  not  be  ammonia  if  there  were  less  than  4  atoms 
present  in  the  molecule.  A  compound  molecule,  therefore,  may  be  a  cluster 
of  any  number  of  atoms  from  two  upwards. 

The  atomic  weight  of  a  molecule  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
several  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  18  is  the  atomic  weight 
of  a  molecule  of  water  (H20  =  2+16).  The  molecular  weight  of  a 
hydrogen  salt  is  always  that  weight  which  contains  as  many  hydrogen 
atoms  as  can  be  replaced  by  potassium,  silver,  etc.  Thus  H£C804  (that 
is,  twice  its  empirical  formula)  is  the  formula  for  a  molecule  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  90  its  molecular  weight,  because  whilst  we  are  able  to  replace 
both  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  potassium,  forming  the  neutral  potassic 
oxalate,  KgCgO*,  we  may  also  replace  one  hydrogen  atom  only  by  potas- 
sium, thereby  forming  the  acid  salt,  hydric  potassic  oxalate,  HKC204. 
Thus  we  regard  oxalic  acid  as  a  dibasic  acid. 

Conversely,  we  represent  63  as  the  molecular  weight  of  HNOs,  and 
not  126  (viz.,  H£NfiO$),  because,  whilst  we  have  the  salt  KN03,  we  know 
of  no  such  salt  as  HKN^Og-  Nitric  acid,  therefore,  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

The  symbol  of  a  compound  body  represents  a  molecule  of  that  body. 
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(b.)  Elementary  molecules. — There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 

that  our  knowledge  of  the  reaction  of  elements  pertains  rather  to  their 
molecular  than  to  their  atomic  condition,  and  that  in  all  decompositions 
and  combinations  the  molecule  of  the  element  is  concerned,  although 
only  one  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  may  be  at  work  in  effecting  the 
change.  Thus  a  free  element,  such  as  hydrogen,  never  appears  to 
work  singly,  but  in  clusters.    In  a  bottle  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  we 


should  regard  the  gas,  not  as  made  up  of  atoms  of 


H 


1,  but  of 


atom-clusters  of     H     H      =  2.     The  convenience  of  this  diatomic 


symbolization,  as  it  is  called,  will  appear  further,  when  we  note  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  compound  bodies  in  their  vaporous  condition, 
occupy  two  volumes.     This  leads  us  to  define — 

An  atom  of  an  elementary  body  as  the  smallest  proportional  weight 
capable  of  existing  in  chemical  combination  ;  and 

A  molecule  of  an  elementary  body  as  the  smallest  proportional  weight 
capable  of  existing  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state. 

By  the  phrase  molecular  weighty  then,  we  imply  "  the  weight  of  two 
volumes  of  any  substance,  elementary  or  compound,  compared  with 
the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen."     Thus — 

H2  =  2  :  Therefore  the  molecular  weight  of  02  =  32,  of  Cl8=71, 
of  HC1  —  36-5. 

Dr.  Frankland  expresses  this  fact  by  stating  that  no  element  can 
exist  with  any  of  its  bonds  unconnected,  and  that,  therefore,  the  mole- 
cules of  all  elements  having  an  uneven  number  of  bonds  are  generally 
diatomic,  but  always  polyatomic.     Thus — 

Hydrogen  (H'8)  H— H;  Nitrogen  (N;)  NIN;  Phosphorus  (PJ)  P=  P 

HI        III 
P  =  P 

In  some  cases  (viz.,  mercury,  zinc,  and  cadmium)  we  find  an 
element  capable  of  existing  as  a  monatomic  molecule,  its  own  bonds 
satisfying  one  another.  In  such  case,  however,  the  atomicity  must  be 
even  (artiad).     Thus — 

Mercury  (Hg")^— Hg— ■ f;  Zinc  (Zn*)—  Zn— y;  Cadmium  (C&")\— Cd— }. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  element  may  also  be  polyatomic.  In  ozone, 
an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  for  example,  the  molecule  is  triatomio. 
Thus,  whilst  Os  (O  =  O)  represents  the  ordinary  diatomic  molecule  of 

oxygen,  03  (  S\  J  represents  the  triatomic  molecule  of  ozone. 
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Combination  by  Weight. 

The  laws  of  chemical  combination  as  taught  by  Dalton  are  as 
follows : — 

L  That  every  definite  chemical  compound  has  a  fixed  and  invariable 
composition ;  that  is,  a  given  compound  always  consists  of  the  name  elements 
united  m  the  same  proportions. 

Thus,  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1)  consists  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  (H) 
combined  with  1  atom  of  chlorine  (CI).  The  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  being  1,  and  the  chlorine  atom  35*5,  it  follows  that  in  every  36*5 
grains,  or  pounds,  or  tons  of  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  1  grain,  or 
pound,  or  ton  of  hydrogen,  and  35*5  grains,  or  pounds,  or  tons  of 
chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid  can  be  formed  in  no  other  proportion  than 
1  part  of  hydrogen  to  35*5  parts  of  chlorine. 

II.  If  one  substance  combines  with  another  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
the  several  proportions  are  always  some  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of  the  lowest 
of  these  proportions. 

This  is  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  oxides  of  nitrogen: — 

Atomic  weight      Atomic  weight 
of  Nitrogen.  of  Oxygen. 

Nitrous oxide N,0  ....  14  X  2=28  to  16. 

Nitric  oxide  NaO,  ....  28  to  16  X  2  —  32. 

Nitron* anhydride N,0,  ....  28  to  16x3  =  48. 

Nitric  peroxide Nt04  ....  28  to  16X4  =  64. 

Nitric  anhydride   Na0,  ....  28  to  16  X  5  »  80. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  various  quantities  of  oxygen  increase  by 
definite  multiples  of  16.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  series  may 
be  deficient,  or  that  the  proportions  are  less  simple  than  in  the 
illustration  given. 

HX  If  the  weights  in  which  a  series  of  bodies  (B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.)  com- 
bine with  another  body  (A)  be  determined,  these  weights  or  some  multiple  or 
sub-multiple  thereof,  are  also  the  weights  with  which  B,  C,  D,  and  £  com- 
bine amongst  themselves : — 

Example :    16  of  oxygen  will  combine  with  65  of  sine,  and 
16  X  2  =  32  of  oxygen  „  32  of  sulphur ; 

Therefore    66  of  sine  „  32  of  sulphur. 

IV.  In  a  compound  body,  the  combining  weight  of  the  compound  is  the 
total  combining  weight  of  the  components. 

For  example,  the  combining  weight  of  sulphur  is  32,  and  of  oxygen 
16.  The  combining  weight  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (S03),  which  is 
composed  of  1  of  sulphur  and  3  of  oxygen,  is,  therefore,  80. 

These  facts  give  accuracy  to  all  chemical  reactions.  In  the  labora- 
tory no  materials  are  mixed  at  random  ;  bodies  combine  in  exact 
proportions,  and  form  products  of  definite  weights.  It  follows  that, 
"As  the  total  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  given  is  to  the  total  molecular 
weight  of  the  substance  required,  so  is  the  given  weight  to  the  required  weight 

d2 
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That  is,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  500  grammes  of  carbonic  anhydride 

from  sodic  carbonate,  knowing  that  every  106  parts  of  sodic  carbonate 

contain  44  parts  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  exact  quantity  of  sodic 

carbonate  necessary  to  produce  the  500  grammes  (x)  may  be  estimated 

by  the  equation — 

106  x  500 


44 


=  #. 


Atomic  and  Molecular  Combination. — H  represents  an  atom  of 

hydrogen.  H8  represents  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  i.e.,  the  smallest 
portion  of  hydrogen  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state.  CI  similarly 
represents  an  atom,  and  CLj  a  molecule  of  chlorine.  To  express  the 
combination  of  these  bodies  in  atomic  formula  we  write  it  thus — 

C1+H=HC1, 

whilst  to  express  their  combination  in  molecular  formula  we  write  it 

thus — 

C12+H£=2HC1, 

this  latter  implying  the  bringing  together  and  the  mutual  interchange 
of  two  molecules,  whereby  two  molecules  of  a  new  body  are  formed. 
As  regards  the  relative  weights  of  the  constituents  and  of  the  resultant, 
it  does  not  matter  which  way  the  equation  is  written. 

Two  molecules  occasionally,  though  rarely,  unite  to  form  one  mole- 
cule, from  the  latent  atomicity  of  an  element  becoming  active.  Thus 
in  phosgene  gas — 

'C'O  +  Cls^C^OCls  {phosgene  gas), 

the  latent  atomicity  of  the  carbon  in  the  CO  becomes  active  in  the 
COClg,  thereby  making  the  active  atomicity  of  the  carbon  in  the  latter 
compound  double  what  it  was  in  the  former. 

There  is  what  Frankland  calls  a  molecular  union  or  combination,  where 
no  change  results  in  the  active  atomicities  of  any  of  the  molecules  ; 
such,  for  example,  is  the  combination  of  salts  with  their  water  of 
crystallisation. 

Compound  Radicals. — A  compound  radical  (in  contradistinction 
to  an  element,  which  may  be  called  "  a  simple  radical ")  is  "  a  compound 
group  of  two  or  more  atoms,  which  behaves  in  all  respects  as  though  it  were 
an  element.9* 

Such  compound  groupings  were  supposed  by  Liebig  to  be  peculiar 
to  bodies  of  organic  origin,  but  their  existence  is  now  recognised 
amongst  inorganic  substances. 

Theoretically,  the  number  of  compound  radicals  must  be  endless. 
Practically,  however,  chemists  only  term  those  groupings  compound 
radicals,  that  can  be  shown  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  compounds. 

Respecting  these  compound  radicals  we  would  note  that — 

(1.)  Every  compound  radical  must  contain  a  polyad  element — that 
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is,  an  element  requiring  two  or  more  hydrogen  atoms,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, to  saturate  it. 

(2.)  Compound  radicals,  like  the  elements,  are  of  different  atomi- 
cities, the  atomicity  depending  on  the  number  of  hydrogen  or  other 
monad  atoms  required  to  satisfy  them.     Thus — 

If  you  remove  H  from  the  fully  saturated  NH3  (ammonia)  an  un- 
saturated u residue"  or  "compound  radical,"  amidogen  (NH2)  remains, 
of  monad  atomicity.  Thus,  amidogen  will  combine  with  the  monad 
element  potassium,  to  form  potass-amine  (NH2K). 

If  BT8  be  removed  from  NH3,  an  unsaturated  radical  remains 
(imidogen  (NH)),  of  dyad  atomicity.  Thus,  imidogen  will  combine 
with  two  of  the  monad  compound  radical  methyl  (CH3)  to  form 
dimethyl-amine  NH(CH3)2. 

(3.)  The  molecule  of  a  monad,  triad,  or  pentad  compound  radical, 
like  the  atom  of  a  monad,  triad,  or  pentad  element,  cannot  exist  in  a 
free  state,  but  when  isolated  combines  with  itself.  Thus  just  as  H2 
represents  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  so  (HO)2  represents  a  molecule  of 
the  monad  compound  radical  hydroxy  1. 

In  organic  chemistry  compound  radicals  are  endless.  The  first 
recognised,  well-marked  compound  organic  radical  was  cyanogen  (CN 
or  Cy).  Like  chlorine,  which  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HC1),  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrocyanic  acid 
(HCy),  the  combination  of  two  volumes  being  effected  in  both  cases 
without  condensation. 

Volume  (volvo,  I  roll). — "  A  volume  "  in  chemical  language  implies 
the  space  occupied  by  a  known  weight  of  a  gas  at  a  given  temperature 
and  pressure,  compared  with  the  space  occupied  by  known  weights  of 
other  gases  at  similar  temperature  and  pressure. 

As  in  compound  bodies  the  elementary  atoms  combine  in  fixed 
weights  (proved  by  Dalton),  so  in  gaseous  compounds,  the  con- 
stituents combine  in  fixed  volumes  (proved  by  Gay  Lussac,  1809). 

The  symbols  H,  O,  CI  represent  atoms  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
chlorine,  having  the  relative  weights  1,  16,  and  35*5  respectively.  If 
we  take  1  gramme  of  hydrogen  we  should  find  that  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature and  pressure  the  volume  of  the  gas  would  measure  11*2  litres. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  volume  of  oxygen  measuring  11  '2  litres,  or  a 
volume  of  chlorine  measuring  1 1*2  litres  at  a  similar  temperature  and 
pressure,  we  should  require  in  the  former  case  16  grammes,  and  in  the 
latter  case  35*5  grammes.  These  weights  are,  it  will  be  noticed,  the 
atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Hence,  the  symbols  H,  O, 
and  CI  represent  different  weights  of  ike  gases,  but  similar  bulks. 


Again,  imagine  this  to  represent  a  separate  volume  of  hydrogen, 


or  oxygen,  or  chlorine.     If  this  volume  of  hydrogen  weighed  1  grain,  a 
Bimilar  volume  of  oxygen  would  weigh  16  grains,  and  a  similar  volume 
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of  chlorine  would  weigh  35*5  grains.     Hence  the  symbols  H,  O,  CI    re- 
present  similar  bulks  of  the  several  gases,  but  different  weights. 

These  facts  were  first  noted  in  1811  by  Amftdeo  Avogadro,  and 
were  discussed  in  detail  in  1814  by  Ampere.  Avogadro  noted  that 
the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  all  gases  was 
alike,  and  reasoning  on  this  constancy  of  results,  he  concluded  "  that 
equal  volumes  of  all  substances  (elementary  or  compound)  in  a  gaseous 
state  contain  under  Uke  physical  conditions  (i.e.,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure)  the  same  number  of  molecules  "  ("  Journal  de  Physique," 
July,  181 1).  But,  inasmuch  as  equal  volumes  had  different  weights, 
it  followed  that  the  molecules  of  different  gases  must  also  have 
different  weights,  such  different  weights  being  proportional  to  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  (t.*., 
their  vapour  densities). 

An  illustration  will  make  these  facts  clear: — 

(a.)  The  volume  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  form  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  thus  expressed, 


H 

+ 

CI 

H  j  CI 


which  implies  that  a  given  volume  of  hydrogen  combines  with  a 
similar  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

(/3.)  The  weight-combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  expressed 
thus — 

H  +  CI  =  HC1; 

which  implies  that  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  combines  with  35*5 
parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  to  form  36*5  parts  by  weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(y.)  If  therefore  the  hydrogen  volume  has  a  weight  of  1,  the 
chlorine  volume  must  have  a  weight  35*5  times  as  great.  If,  how- 
ever, both  volumes  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules,  it  follows 
that  the  weight  of  the  chlorine  molecule  must  be  35*5  times  that  of  the 
hydrogen  molecule. 

(£.)  It  is  evident  that  the  volumes  of  any  two  gases  forming  a  com- 
pound, are  to  one  another  as  the  atoms  of  the  elements  forming  the 
compound.     Thus — 

H  4-  CI  =  HC1  •      (  *  atom  °f  E  combines  with  1  atom  of  CI, 
implies  that 


H«  +  0  = 


+  0  =  H£0;      f2at0m8  0f 

implies  that  |  _ 

r  v  2  vols,  of  1 


or 
1  vol.  of  H  combines  with  1  vol.  of  CI. 

H  combine  with  1  atom  of  O, 
or 
H  combine  with  1  vol.  of  O. 


(c.)  To  this  law  there  are  certain  exceptions  : — 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic,  the  number  of  volumes 
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must  he  halved.     In  other  words  the  molecules  of  these  bodies  are 
tetratomic.     Thus  : — 

In  PH  i  ^  vo*8*  °*  **  combine  with  £  vol.  of  P  vapour ;  or 

3        I  6  vols,  of  H  combine  with  1  vol.  of  P  vapour. 

T    A  FT         i  ^  vo*8*  °*  ^  combine  with  £  vol.  of  As  vapour  ;  or 
*       I  6  vols,  of  H  combine  with  1  vol.  of  As  vapour. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  mercury,  zinc,  and  cadmium,  the  number  of  volumes 
must  be  doubled  (p.  34).  In  other  words,  the  molecules  of  these 
bodies  are  monatomic,  and  consequently  their  molecular  and  atomic 
weights  are  identical.     Thus: — 

In  HgCl*  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  combine  with  2  vols,  of  chlorine* 

Hence,  the  general  facts  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — "  The  com- 
bining volumes  of  all  elementary  gases  are  equal,  excepting  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic,  which  are  one-half,  and  zinc,  mercury,  and 
cadmium,  which  are  double  those  of  the  other  elements  in  the  gaseous 
state.9* 

To  this  may  be  added  that  the  sulphur  molecule  at  975*2°  F. 
<524°  C.)  is  hexatomic,  but  that  this  at  1580°  F.  (860°  C.)  breaks 
op  into  three  diatomic  molecules. 

Standard  Pressure  and  Temperature. 

In  connection  with  our  study  of  volume-combination,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  method  of  correcting  gases  to  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  when  the  volume  is  estimated  at  irregular  temperatures 
and  pressures. 

By  standard  pressure  is  meant  when  the  barometer  stands  at  760 
millimetres  (really  29*92  inches),  and  by  standard  temperature,  0° 
Centigrade. 

(1.)— Standard  Pressure* — This  implies  "  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  mercury  of  760  mm.,  at  0°  C." 

By  the  term  "  1  pressure "  or  "  1  atmosphere "  is  implied  the 
weight  of  a  760  mm.  column  of  mercury,  this  being  the  quantity 
which  the  air  (on  an  average)  is  capable  of  supporting.  Such  a  column 
is  found  to  press  with  a  weight  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  A 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  therefore,  constitutes  what  is 
called  "  1  pressure"  or  "  1  atmosphere ; "  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  constituting  "  2  pressures  "  or  "  2  atmospheres,"  etc. 

The  relationship  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  to  pressure,  known  as  the 
Law  of  Boyle  and  Marriotte  (1662)  is  as  follows : — "  Temperature 
being  constant,  the  volume  of  ay  as  varies  inversely  as  the*  pressure  ;  "  in 
other  words,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  density ;  the 
smaller  the  pressure  the  greater  the  volume,  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  smaller  the  volume. 
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A  given  quantity  of  any  gas  at  1  pressure  =  1  volume. 
„  „  2  pressures  =  £  volume. 

„  „  4  pressures  =  £  volume. 

„  „  i  pressure   =  2  volumes. 

»,  „  ^  pressure   =  4  volumes. 

Or  the  facts  may  be  stated  thus : — 

1  litre  of  gas  at  (30  in.  B.P.)  760  mm.  would  occupy  2  litres  at 
(15  in.  B.P.)  380  mm.,  and  05  litre  at  (60  in.  B.P.)  1,520  mm. ;  or 
100  cubic  inches  at  1  pressure  would  become  50  cubic  inches  under  a 
pressure  of  2  atmospheres,  and  200  cubic  inches  under  a  pressure  of 
half  an  atmosphere. 

To  correct  a  gas,  therefore,  from  an  irregular  pressure  to  the 
standard  pressure,  the  simple  rule  is, — 

As  the  required  pressure  (i.e.,  30  in.  or  760  mm.)  is  to  the  given  pres- 
sure, so  is  the  given  bulk  to  the  required  bulk. 

Examples — 

(a.)  If  a  gas  occupies  260  oubic  in.  at  29*2  in.  B.P.,  what  bulk  will  it  occupy  at 
standard  pressure  P 

30    :     29*2     :  :     250    :    x.        Ana.  243*3  o.  i. 

(/?.)  If  at  754  mm.  a  gas  measures  1*25  litres,  what  will  it  measure  at  standard 
temperature  P 

760    :     764    ::     1*25    :    x.        Ana.  1-240  litre. 

(y.)  What  bulk  will  a  gas  occupy  at  29  in.  B.P.  which  measures  0*6  litre  at 
30  in. 

29      :      30    :  :      0*6    :    x.        Ana.  0*62  litre. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Boyle's  law  is  only  approximately  true, 
deviations  being  observed  under  high  pressures. 

(2.) — Standard  Temperature. — The  law  of  Charles  states  that 
"  Pressure  being  constant,  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies  directly  as  the 
absolute  temperature"  in  other  words,  a  given  volume  expands  equally 
for  equal  increments  of  heat. 

The  standard  temperature  is  regarded  as  0°  C. 

The  law  of  Charles  therefore  declares,  that  all  gases,  unlike  solids 
and  liquids,  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold  regularly  for  every 
increase  or  decrease  of  temperature,  providing  the  pressure  remains 
constant.  What,  then,  is  this  regular  increase  f  Experiment  proves 
that  it  is  an  increase  of  the  ?!?  part  of  the  volume  (or  0*003665)  for 
every  1°  0.  This  fraction  is  termed  "  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of 
gases  "  [=  the  ^  part  (or  0*00204)  for  every  1°  Fahr.].     Hence— 

273  vols,  at  0°  C.  become  274  vols,  at  1°  C. 
273  „  „        373      „    100°  C. 

273  „  „        546      „    273°  C. 

If,  therefore,  a  gas  measures  a  litre  at  273°  C,  it  will  only  measure 
half  a  litre  at  0°  C,  pressure  being  constant. 
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To  correct  for  temperature,  the  rule  is, — 

"  As  273  +  the  given  temperature  (in  Centigrade  degrees)  is  to  273  + 
the  required  temperature,  so  is  the  given  bulk  to  the  required  bulk." 

Example*— 

(a.)  A  gw  measures  1  litre  at  273-0°  C,  what  will  it  measure  at  0°  G.  (standard 
temperature)? 

273  +  273    :    273  +  0    :  :     1     :    x.    Ant.  x  —  0*5  litre. 

(fi.)  A  gas  measures  26  cubic  in.  at  20°  C,  what  will  it  measure  at  the  standard 
temperature? 

273  +  20    :    273  +  0    :  :    25    :    *.        Ant.  z  =  23 '29  o.  i. 

In  stating,  therefore,  the  volume  of  a  gas,  it  must  in  all  Cases  be 
corrected  (1)  to  standard  pressure  (30  in.  or  760  mm.),  the  bulk  of  the 
gas  varying,  according  to  the  law  of  Boyle,  "inversely  as  the  pressure;  " 
and  (2)  to  standard  temperature  (0°  C),  the  bulk  of  the  gas  varying, 
according  to  the  law  of  Charles,  "  directly  as  the  temperature." 


Molecular  Combination.    Combination  by  Volume. 

Doctrine  of  Types. 


H 


H 


{Bfh 


(1.)  A  molecule  of  hydrogen  tt  [  is  represented  thus 
drogen  Type).  ~~ 

"  One  of  the  H  atoms  of  the  molecule,  may  be  replaced  by  one  or 
other  of  the  haloid  elements  (CI,  Br,  I,  F),  to  form  a  hydracid  ;  thus — 


H 

+ 

CI 

=s 

H  j  CI 

or  1    +  35-5  =  36-5. 


1  vol.      +       1  vol.        =  2  vols. 

Such  acid  may  be  represented  as  the  combination  of  2  volumes  of 
chlorine  (1  molecule)  with  2  volumes  (1  molecule)  of  hydrogen,  four 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  resulting— 


H 


HC1 !  HC1 

■ 

HC1  i  HC1 


Whenever  1  volume  of  one  gas  combines  with  one  volume  of  a  second  gas, 
no  condensation  results;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  compound  formed  is  the 
same  as  the  bulk  of  the  two  gases,  and  the  weight  as  the  weight  of  the  two 
gases  from  which  it  was  produced.     The  fact,  therefore,  is  that — 
1  Hire  of  chlorine  +  1  litre  of  hydrogen  =  2  litres  of  hydrochloric  add  gas. 

Or,  in  other  words,  a  given  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  one-half 
hydrogen  and  one-half  chlorine.  The  same  is  also  true  of  hydriodic 
acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  &c,  bodies  formed  on  the  hydrogen  type. 

(2.)  tt  (  O  represents  a  molecule  oj  water  (Water  Type). 

Whenever  2  volumes  of  one  gas  combine  with  1  volume  of  another  gas9 
they  suffer  condensation  to  the  extent  of\  ;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  compound 
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formed  is  only  £  that  of  the  orginal  gases  from  which  it  was  produced, 
nevertheless  the  weight  of  the  two  volumes  so  formed,  is  the  total  weight  of 
the  three  volumes  that  formed  them.     Thus — 


H  ;  H 

+ 

0 

_ 

H«jO 

or  2  +   16  =  18. 


2  vols. 


lvol.        = 


2  vola. 


This  again,  constitutes  a  type  of  another  group  of  compounds,  such 
as  H£S,  HgSe,  etc. 

(3.)  H  >  N  represents  a  molecule  of  ammonia  gas  (Ammonia  Type). 
Hi 

Whenever  3  volumes  of  one  gas  combine  with  1  volume  of  another  gas, 
they  suffer  condensation  to  the  extent  of  \  ;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
pound formed  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  original  gases  from  which  it  was 
jroduced,  nevertheless  the  weight  of  the  two  volumes  so  formed,  is  the  total 
weight  of  the  four  volumes  that  formed  them.     Thus — 


H 


H  jH 


3  vols. 

H 
H 


+ 
+ 


N 


N|HS 


or  3  +  14  =  17. 


lvol.    « 


2  vols. 


(4.)   it  >  C  represents  a  molecule  of  marsh  gas  (Marsh  Gas  Type). 

H 

Whenever  4  volumes  of  one  gas  combine  with  1  volume  of  another  gas, 
they  suffer  condensation  to  the  extent  of$  ;  that  is,  the  Jive  volumes,  after 
combination,  only  measure  two  volumes,  nevertheless  the  weight  of  the  two 
volumes  so  formed,  is  the  total  weight  of  the  five  volumes  that  formed  them. 
Thus— 


H 

H 

H  |  H 

+  1  c  i  — 

CJH4 

■ 

or  4  +  12  =  16. 


4  vols. 


lvol. 


=         2  volfl. 


It  would  thus  appear  that  the  molecules  of  compound  bodies  in  the 
gaseous  state,  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  gas  ; 
all  compounds,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  atoms  or  volumes  may 
be  of  which  they  are  composed,  becoming  condensed  into  2  volumes. 

Relative  Weights  of  Compound  and  Elementary  Gases. 

By  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  gas  we  imply  its  weight  compared  with 


air. 


"By  the  relative  weight  of  a  gas  we  imply  its  weight  compared  with 
hydrogen. 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  the  elementary  gases,  it  is  manifest  that  their 
atomic  weights  must  be  also  their  relative  weights.     A  given  volume  of 
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oxygen  weighs  16  times  as  much  as  a  similar  volume  of  hydrogen-  ? — 
16,  therefore,  is  the  relative  weight  of  oxygen. 

(/3.)  In  the  case  of  compound  gases  it  must  be  remembered  that  after 
combination  two  volumes  are  formed.  Hence  the  relative  weight  of 
any  compound  gas  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  component 
elements  divided  by  2.  For  example,  a  volume  of  hydrogen  (1)  and  a 
volume  of  chlorine  (35*5)  form    two  volumes  of   hydrochloric  acid 

(36*5\ 
J  18*25  in  the  relative  weight   of  hydrochloric 

acid  gas ;— in  other  words,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  18*25  times  heavier 

than  hydrogen.      Similarly  water  gas  is    (  —  )  9  times   heavier  than 

/17\  /16\ 

hydrogen,  and  ammonia  gas  ( -5-  J   8*5  times,  and  marsh  gas  (  V ) 

8  times  heavier.     These   numbers,  therefore,  constitute  the  relative 
weights  of  these  compound  gases. 

Unit  Of  Volume.— The  Crith.— Hydrogen,  being  the  lightest 
known  gas,  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  unit  of  weight,  but  as  the  unit  of 
volume.  A  litre  of  hydrogen  weighs  0*0896  grm.  (exactly  0*089578 
gnn.),  this  number  being  called  a  crith  (jc/mOj),  a  barleycorn). 

(o.)  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  any  elementary  gas,  is  found  by  multi- 
plying 0*0896  grm.  (t.£.,  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen)  by  its  atomic 
weight.     Thus — 

1  litre  of  oxygen  weighs  0*0896  x  16  — 1*433  grm. 
1  litre  of  nitrogen      „      0*0896  X  14=  1*254  grm. 

100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  at  60°  F.  and  30  inches  Bar.  Pr. 
weigh  2*143  grains.  The  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  any  elemen- 
tary gas  at  similar  temperature  and  pressure  is  found  by  multiplying 
this  number  by  the  atomic  weight. 

(/J.)  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  any  compound  gas  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing 0*0896  grm.  by  half  its  molecular  weight,  the  molecular  weight  repre- 
sents two  volumes.  [So  also  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  any 
compound  gas  at  60°  F.  and  30°  Bar.  is  found  by  multiplying  2*143 
grains  by  half  its  molecular  weight.]     Thus — 

1  litre  of  water  gas  (mol.  wt.  18)  weighs  0*0896  X    9=0*806  grm 

1  Jitre  of  carbonic  anhyd.  (mol.  wt.  44)      „      0*0896  x  22=1*917  grm 
1  litre  of  marsh  gas         (mol.  wt.  16)      „      0*0896  x     8=0*716  grm 

II.  A  gramme  (15*432  grains)  of  hydrogen  at  CP  C.  and  at  760  mm 
measures  11*2  litres.     Therefore  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elemen 
tary  gases,  and  half  the  molecular  weights  of  the  compound  gases, 
represent  in  grammes  the  quantity  necessary  to  occupy  11*2  litres. 

•  (a.)  1  grm.  of  hydrogen  measures  1 1  '2  litres. 
16  grms.  of  oxygen  „  11*2  litres. 
14      „     of  nitrogen       „        11*2  litres. 
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(/?.)    9  (i.e.  18  -r-  2)  grms.  of  water  gas  measure  11'2  litres. 

22  (i.e.  44  -r  2)      „     of  carbonic  anhydride  measure  11*2  litres. 
8  (i.e.  16  -r-  2)      „     of  marsh  gas  measure  11*2  litres. 

Relation  between  Atomic  Weights  and  Specific  Gravity. 

Atomic  Volume. — So  far  as  solids  and  liquids  are  concerned,  no  simple, 
if  even  any  definite  relationship  has  as  yet  been  traced  between  atomic 
weights  and  specific  gravities.  As  regards  solids,  the  researches  of 
Schroder  and  Kapp  seem  to  suggest  that  in  isomorphous  groups  the 
atomic  volume  (that  is,  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific 
gravity)  gives  approximately  the  same  results.  As  regards  liquids  the 
subject  is  involved  in  even  still  greater  obscurity. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  both  simple  and  compound  gases  the  relation- 
ship is  definite,  and  obedient  to  fixed  rules  : — 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  elementary  gases  and  vapors.  The  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements,  we  have  said,  represent  equal  volumes  of  the  elements  at 


the   same   temperature   and    pressure.      Thus,   if     H      =  1  ;    then 

=    14.     Or,   to   state  the   same  truth  in 


O 


=  16  and 


N 


another  way,  1  grain  of  hydrogen,  16  grains  of  oxygen,  and  14  grains 
of  nitrogen  occupy,  temperature  and  pressure  being  uniform,  46*663 
cubic  inches.  If,  then,  we  regard  hydrogen  as  1,  and  employ  it  as  our 
standard  of  comparison,  it  is  manifest  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elementary  gases  and  vapors  are  also  their  relative  weights,  hydrogen 
being  regarded  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 

But  in  stating  specific  gravities,  air,  and  not  hydrogen,  constitutes 
the  standard  of  comparison,  it  being  regarded  as  equal  to  1.  Air 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1,  hydrogen  is  found  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*0693  ;  that  is,  the  specific  gravity  of  air  as  compared  to 
hydrogen  is  as  1  to  0*0693.  Therefore,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of 
any  elementary  gas  or  vapour,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  multiply  its 
atomic  weight  by  0*0693,  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen.  For 
example — 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  : 

0*0693  X  16      (atomic  weight  of  oxygen)  =  1*1088,  Sp.  Gr.  of  oxygen. 
0*0693  X  35*5  (  „  of  chlorine)  =  2-4601,      „       of  chlorine. 

0-0693X14      (  ,,  of  nitrogen)  =  0-9702,      „      of  nitrogen. 


There  are  the  following  exceptions  to  be  noted  to  this  rule — 
(1.)  The  vapour  densities  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  compared  to 
hydrogen  are  twice  their  atomic  weights  ;  therefore,  in  estimating  the 
specific  gravities  of  these  bodies  the  atomic  weights  must  be  doubled — 

31  =  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus ;  0-0693X(31X2)  =  4*296,  Sp.  Gr.  of  phos.  vapour. 
76=  „  of  arsenic;        0-0693 X (76X2)  =  10*396      „     ofarsenio    „ 

(2.)  The  vapour  densities  of  mercury,  zinc,  and  cadmium  compared  to 
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hydrogen,  are  one-half  their  atomic  weights  ;  therefore,  in  estimating 
the  specific  gravity  of  these  bodies  the  atomic  weights  must  be 
halved — 

200  =  atomic  weight  of  mercury ;  0*0693  X    (~x~)  —  6*93  Sp.Ghr.  of  mercury  vapor. 

112  =  „  of  cadmium  ;  0-0693  X    (~?)   =  3-8808  Sp.Gr.  of  oadmium  „ 

f/3.)  In  the  case  of  compound  gases  and  vapors. — The  molecule  of  a 
compound  body,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  always  twice  that  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.     Therefore — 

Molecular  weight  X  00693  m  Reiative  wdght  x  00693  *-  Sp.  Gr. 
2 
Examples : 

HC1 .  0-0693  X  36-6  (HC1)  —  1.2647  Sp.  Gr.  oi  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

It 
H  Q .  O-0693   X    18  (OH,)  _  0.6237  g     Gr#  of  Wftter 
•     »  2 

H,N ;  °  0693  x  17  tNHa)  —  0-6890  Sp.  Gr.  of  ammonia  gas. 

CQ  m  0-0693    X    44  (CO,  ^  V62M  gp.  Gr.  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
1 '  2 

Exceptions  in  the  case  of  certain  bodies  must  be  noted  : — 

Amnionic  chloride  (NH4C1)  has  a  vapour  density  of  0*89  (air  =  1), 
This  corresponds  to  the  formula  NjH2Cl}. 

Phosphoric  chloride  (PCI5)  has  a  vapor  density  of  3*65.  This 
corresponds  to  the  formula  PiCla. 

Amnionic  carbamate  (N^HflCOg)  has  a  vapor  density  of  0*89.  This 
corresponds  to  the  formula  NjH8C;0«. 

These  three  bodies,  however,  undergo  dissociation  or  partial  decom- 
position when  volatilized,  NH4C1  breaking  up  into  NH3  +  HC1,  PCJ5 
into  PCIS  +  Cl2,  and  NgHgCOg  into  (NH3)8  +  C08.  Thus  the 
experimental  vapor  densities  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
dissociation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  products  of  dissociation  in 
the  three  cases  named  recombine  on  cooling,  a  circumstance  that  has 
not  lessened  the  difficulty  of  these  exceptions.     (Page  15.) 

Relation  between  Atomic  Weights  and  Specific  Heats — 

44  Specific  heat "  is  the  "  quantity  of  heat*'  that  a  body  gives  out  or  takes 
in,  whilst  passing  from  one  temperature  to  another.  This  is  ordinarily 
determined  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal 
weights  of  bodies  to  a  given  temperature. 

For  comparison,  the  standard  adopted  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  1  gym.  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

This  1  grm.  of  water  is  called  "  the  unit  of  weight"  and  the  1°  C. 
is  called  "the  unit  of  heat"  or  "thermal  unit"  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  to  raise  1  grm.  of  water  from  (P  C.  to  100°  C,  or  2  grins. 
of  water  from  OP  to  50°  C.  would  respectively  require  100  units   of 
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Water  is  chosen  for  purposes  of  comparison,  because  (excepting 
hydrogen)  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  than  any  other 
known  substance. 

When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  equal  to 
0*1138  and  that  of  hydrogen  to  3*4090,  we  imply  that  if  it  would 
take — 

1 *000  unit  of  heat  to  raise  1  grm.  of  water  1°  C.  ;  it  would  require 
0-1138         „  „  1  grm.  of  iron  1°  C. ;  or 

3*4090        „  „  1  grm.  of  hydrogen  1°  C. 

It  would  seem  that  the  capacities  for  heat  of  the  atoms  of  different 
elements  in  the  solid  state  are  equal,  for  it  is  found  that  although  the 
numbers  obtained  as  the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies  are  dissimilar, 
there  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  products  of  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies  when  multiplied  by  their  several  atomic  weights.  This  number 
is  termed  the  atomic  heat  of  the  body,  and  in  the  case  of  the  elementary 
bodies  commonly  varies  between  6  and  7.  Probably  this  slight  want 
of  uniformity  depends  on  inaccurate  determinations  of  specific  heat. 
The  important  influence  o£  specific  heat  in  controlling  and  determining 
the  atomic  weights  will  be  evident. 


Specific  Heats  of  certain  Elementary  Bodies. 


Elements. 

Specific  Heat. 
(Water  «=  1). 

Atomio 
Weights. 

Atomic  Heat 
(Sp.  Heat  X 
At.  Weight.) 

0-94 

0-29 

0-21 

017 

016 

017 

0-11 

0-10 

010 

0094 

0094 

0-081 

0076 

0-084 

0-0593 

0056 

00667 

00570 

00662 

0-051 

00641 

0*0474 

00324 

,0-0319 

0-034 

0*0314 

0-031 

7- 
23- 
27- 
31- 
32* 
39- 
66* 
68-6 
68-6 
63-2 
65-3 
75- 
79- 
80- 
106-7 
107-7 
112- 
113-4 
118- 
120- 
127* 
128- 
196- 
200* 
204- 
206-5 
208*2 

6-6 

6-7 

6-7 

6-3 

61 
6-6 
6*2 

Nickel 

6*4 

Cobalt 

6-4 

5-9 
6-1 
6*1 

6-9 

6*7 
6-2 

6*0 

Ofcdmiom      . .     . .     

6-36 

6*46 

Tin 

6*63 

61 
6-87 

6-06 

Gold      

6-3 

6-4 

Thallium 

6-9 

6-4 

Bismuth        

6-4 

ATOMICITY. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  specific  heats  of  these  several  bodies 
multiplied  bj  their  atomic  weights,  produce  an  almost  constant 
product.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  probably  all  atoms  require 
the  same  amount  of  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  one  degree.  This 
result  accords  with  the  surmises  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  who  thought 
that  the  atoms  of  all  elementary  bodies  had  the  same  atomic  wefght. 

Thus  far  the  law  may  be  stated  as  follows  : ."  The  specific  heats  of 
elementary  bodies  is  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights. 

There  are  some  apparent  exceptions.  The  results,  however,  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Weber,  point  to  the  fact  that  at  high  tempera- 
tures some  at  least  of  the  exceptions  obey  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit.     ("  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.,  1876.) 

Newman,  in  1831,  showed  that  the  specific  heats  of  compound 
bodies  of  similar  atomic  composition  and  constitution  also  vary  in- 
versely as  the  atomic  weights — in  fact  that  similar  compounds  have 
the  same  molecular  heats,  "molecular  heat"  being  the  product  of 
molecular  weight  multiplied  by  specific  heat.     Thus — 


Mol.  Weight. 

Specific  Heat. 

Mol.  Heat. 

Chloride  of  Potassium 

42*6 

68-6 

74-5 

143-2 

0*2821 
0*2140 
01730 
00911 

12- 
12-6 
12-9 
13*0 

Further,  it  would  appear  that  in  many  cases,  although  not  without 
exception,  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  heats  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  regarding  atomic  heat  the  exceptions  are 
mostly  in  the  case  of  the  elements  of  low  atomic  weight  and  low 
atomic  volume,  whilst  in  Newman's  law  regarding  molecular  heat,  the 
rule  is  less  certain,  and  is  specially  variable  where  the  number  of  atoms 
in  the  molecule  is  large. 

Relation  between  molecular  weight  and  boiling  point. — Such  relation- 
ship can  scarcely  as  yet  be  regarded  as  proved.  At  any  rate,  if  there 
seems  to  be  a  law  for  a  series,  or  for  a  few  terms  of  one  series,  it  does  not 
apply  beyond  it.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  for  every  difference 
of  CHg  in  the  lower  terms  of  the  normal  alcohols  of  CnHte  +  xHO 
formula,  a  difference  of  19*5°  C.  occurs  per  term  in  the  boiling  point, 
whilst  for  every  difference  of  CHS  in  the  lower  terms  of  the  normal 
fatty  acids  of  the  formula  C^H^  +  x  (COOH),  the  difference  is  about 
22°  C. 

Atomicity  Or  Quantivalence— The  terms  quantwalencc  (quanti 
and  valeo),  dynamicity,  or  atomicity  imply,  that  although  the  symbol  of 
an  element  (such  as  O,  N,  etc.),  represents  an  atom  of  that  element, 
the  atom  having  an  unchangeable  relative  weight  (for  of  the  absolute 
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weights  of  the  atoms  we  know  nothing  with  certainty),  nevertheless, 
that  such  symbol  does  not  express  "  the  valence"  or  "  chemical  value " 
of  such  atom,  this  power  varying  with  different  bodies. 

Thus  in  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1),  one  chlorine  atom  is  satisfied  with 
(has  one  point  of  attraction  for,  or,  in  other  words,  has  the  same  value 
as),  dtie  hydrogen.  Under  no  circumstances  can  one  of  chlorine  combine 
with  more  than  one  of  hydrogen.  But  in  water  (H20)  we  find  that  one 
oxygen  atom  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than  than  2  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
in  marsh  gas  (CH4)  one  carbon  atom  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than 
4  of  hydrogen.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  carbon,  as 
represented  by  the  symbol  C,  is  chemically  equal  to  4  hydrogens,  the 
symbol  O  to  2  hydrogens,  and  the  symbol  CI  to  1  hydrogen.  The 
terms  quantivalence,  dynamicity,  or  atomicity  express,  therefore,  the  fact 
that  an  atom  of  one  element  may  be  chemically  equal  to,  and  have  the 
power  of  fixing,  one  or  more  atoms  of  other  elements. 

The  value  or  atomicity  of  elements  is  often  represented  by  lines  or 
bonds,  expressive  of  what  Frankland  calls  its  atom-fixing  power. 

I 
Thus,    CI — ,    — O— ,    — C — ,   represent  graphically  chlorine  as    a 


monad  with  one  bond,  oxygen  as  a  dyad  with  two  bonds,  and  carbon 
as  a  tetrad  with  four  bonds.  Chlorine,  we  know,  can  only  fix  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  to  form  a  molecule  of  HC1  (thus  CI — H=HC1), 
whilst  oxygen  can  fix  two  hydrogen  atoms  to  form  a  water  molecule 
(H— O — H=OH2),  and  carbon  can  fix  four  hydrogen  atoms  to  form  a 

H 

marsh  gas  molecule  (H— C— H=CH4)  (graphic  formulae).    Thus  the 


H 

lines  are  graphic  expressions  of  the  atomicity  of  a  body,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  pictures  representing  the  number  of  bonds,  and  how 
they  are  severally  utilised.  Graphic  formula,  however  (like  symbolic 
formulae),  convey  no  indication  of  potential  energy. 

No  element  can  exist  with  its  bonds  unconnected  or  dissatisfied.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  molecule  of  any  element  possessing  an 
uneven  number  of  bonds  (i.e.,  being  a  perissad)  must  consist  of  two 
or  more  atoms  united.  You  cannot  have  hydrogen  in  a  free  state 
thus  — H  ;  but  you  can  have  it  thus,  H — H.  Hence  we  regard  H2 
as  the  hydrogen  molecule,  and  not  H.  In  the  case  of  an  artiad,  i.e.,  an 
element  possessing  an  even  number  of  bonds,  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
the  molecule  to  consist  of  one  atom  (monatomic),  inasmuch  as  the  bonds, 
by  combining  amongst  themselves,  may  satisfy  each  other,  and  so 
become  latent. 

Glyptic  formula  are  merely  material  illustrations  of  graphic  f  onnuhe, 
where  atoms  are  represented  by  balls,  and  lines  by  wires. 
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Method  of  Detebmininq  the  Quantivalence  or  Atomicity  of 

a  Body. 

Agreeing  to  understand  by  the  quantivalence  of  a  body,  the  number 
of  univalent  atoms  with  which  the  symbol  representing  its  atomic 
weight  may  unite,  we  determine  this  quantivalence  in  such  ways  as 
the  following  : — 

(1.)  By  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which  a  body  can  combine  to 
form  a  molecule. 

Example.  1  of  hydrogen  combines  with  1  of  chlorine.  Therefore 
the  valence  of  chlorine  ■=  the  valence  of  hydrogen. 

(2.)  If  an  element  will  not  combine  with  hydrogen,  but  will  combine  with 
chlorine,  its  valence  may  then  be  determined  by  the  number  of  chlorine  atoms 
with  which  it  will  combine  to  form  a  molecule. 

Example.  1  atom  of  silver  (Ag)  combines  with  1  atom  of  chlorine, 
and  in  that  proportion  only.  But  silver  will  not  combine  with  hydro- 
gen. Inasmuch,  however  as  1  of  chlorine  combines  with  1  of  hydro- 
gen, and  1  of  chlorine  with  1  of  silver,  we  infer  that  if  silver 
could  be  made  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  it  would  do  so  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  to  1  atom  of  silver.  We  may  express 
these  facts  thus — 

(1)  The  valence  of  silver  =  the  valence  of  chlorine; 

(2)  The  valence  of  chlorine  =  the  valence  of  hydrogen  ; 
Therefore  (3)  The  valence  of  silver  =  the  valence  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  silver  are,  so  far  as 
atomicity  is  concerned,  equivalent. 

(3.)  By  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  a  body  is  capable  of  replacing  in  a 
saline  molecule. 

Examples,  (a.)  A  water  molecule  is  made  up  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen- 
and  1  of  oxygen.  One  or  both  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced 
by  an  alkaline  metal,  such  as  potassium..    Thus — 

g|  0==H20;  J[  0  =  KHO;    |J0  =  K80. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  value  (or  valence)  of  potassium  is 
identical  with  that  of  hydrogen. 

(b.)  Again:  calcium,  zinc,  or  barium  may  also  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  hydrogen,  but  under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  found  that 
1  atom  of  these  elements  is  equivalent  to  2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Thus:— 

H  j  O  =  H£0  ;   Ca'O  (not  CagO);  Zn'O  (not  Zn80). 

Hence,  the  valence  of  calcium  or  of  zinc  is  double  that  of  hydrogen, 
inasmuch  as  1  of  zinc  or  1  of  calcium  can  replace  2  of  hydrogen  in  a 
molecule. 

E 
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Looking,  therefore,  at  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  elements  have 
very  different  values  in  their  capacities  for  substitution  displacement. 
Agreeing  to  regard  hydrogen  as  our  standard  unit  of  atomicity,  it  is 
evident  that  the  elements  are  susceptible  of  arrangement  into  groups,  as 
follows : — 

Group  I. 

Univalent  elements ;  that  is,  1  atom  in  chemical  exchange  is  equal  in 
value  to  1  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  univalent  element.  Such  bodies 
are  called  monad  elements. 

Group  II. 

Divalent  elements ;  that  is,  1  atom  m  chemical  exchange  is  equal  to, 
and  may  replace,  either  (a)  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  2. atoms  of  any  other 
monad ;  or  (b)  1  atom  of  any  other  divalent  element.  Such  bodies 
are  called  dyad  elements. 

Group  III. 

Trivalent  elements ;  that  is,  1  atom  in  chemical  exchange  is  equal  to 
(a)  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monad  element ;  or  to  (b)  1  atom  of  a 
divalent  element  +  1  atom  of  a  monad  element.  Such  bodies  are 
called  triad  elements. 

Group  IV. 

Quadrivalent  elements  ;  that  is,  1  atom  in  chemical  exchange  is  equal 
to  (a)  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monad  element ;  or  to  {b)  2  atoms 
of  oxygen  or  other  dyad  element  ;  or  to  (c)  1  atom  of  a  dyad  ■+■  2  atoms 
of  a  monad  element ;  or  to  (d)  1  atom  of  a  triad  +  1  atom  of  a  monad 
element.     Such  bodies  are  called  tetrad  elements. 

Groups  V.,  VL,  VII.,  VIIL,  Etc. 

Quinquivalent,  hexivaUnt*  etc.,  elements  ;  that  is,  1  atom  in  chemical 
exchange  is  equal  to  5,  6,  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  their  equivalent 
respectively. 

We  borrow  the  following  diagram,  representing  the  atomicity  of  the 
elements,  from  Frankland  and  Japp's  "  Chemistry."  The  non-metals 
are  printed  in  thick  type,  and  the  metals  in  ordinary  Roman  type : — 
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Table  op  Atomicities. 


Monads. 

Dyads. 

Triad*. 

Tetrads. 

Pentads. 

Hexadfl. 

Heptads. 

Octada. 

Hydrogen. 

I. 
Oxygen. 

I. 
Boron. 

I. 

Carbon. 
Silicon. 

Tin. 

Titanium. 
Thorium. 
Zirconium. 

L 

Nitrogen. 
Phospho- 
rus. 
Vanadium. 
Arsenic. 
Antimony. 
Bismuth. 
Niobium. 
Tantalum. 

I. 

Sulphur. 

Selenium. 

Tellurium 

I. 
Chlorine. 

Bromine 

I. 

Ruthenium 
Osmium. 

IL 

II. 

Barium. 

Strontium. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium 

Zinc 

Beryllium. 

II. 
Gold. 

Iodine. 

TTsnallv  re- 

fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 

II. 

III. 

Thallium.  • 
Indium. 

Uranium.    |  garded    as 

Iodine* 

II. 

Gallium. 
Aluminium 

Tungsten. 
Molybde- 
num. 

monads. 

IIL 

Casram. 

III. 

Cadmium. 

Mercury. 

Copper. 

IV. 

Lanthanum 

Yttrium. 

Erbium. 

Decipium. 

Samarium. 

Scandium. 

II. 
Didymium. 

III. 

Chromium . 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Rubidium. 
Potassium. 
Sodium. 
Lithium. 

III. 
Cerium. 

IV. 

Platinum. 
Iridium. 
Palladium. 
Rhodium. 

IT. 
S.'.ver. 

• 

V. 
Lead. 

Although  we  arrange  elements  in  their  several  classes  according  to 
their  values  as  best  we  know  them,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
atomicity  is  a  fixed  quantity.  The  valence  of  an  element  may  vary: 
Carbon,  for  example,  in  marsh  gas  is  a  tetrad  (ClyH4).  So  also  it  is 
quadrivalent  in  carbonic  anhydride  (ClvOs),  whilst  in  carbonic  oxide 
(CO)  it  plays  the  part  of  a  dyad.  Nitrogen,  again,  may  act  as  a  monad, 
as  in  NgO,  or  as  a  triad,  as  in  NH3,  or  as  a  pentad,  as  in  NH4C1. 
Admitting  that  these  variations  are  difficult  of  explanation  and 
somewhat  interfere  with  general  conclusions,  we  may  note,  as  Dr. 
Frankland  remarks,  that  the  variation  always  takes  place  by  the  dis- 
appearance or  development  of  an  even  number  of  bonds.     Thus  nitro- 

gen  may  be  a  monad  ( — N),  a  triad  ( — N — ),  or  a  pentad  (    N    )  ;  it  is 

never  a  dyad,  or  a  tetrad.     Carbon  may  be  a  dyad  ( — C — ),  or  a  tetrad 

(— C — ),  but  it  is  never  a  monad  or  a  triad.     In  short,  a  perissad  is 

i 

never  an  artiad,  nor  an  artiad  a  perissad.  Dr.  Frankland  explains 
these  variations  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  bonds  unite,  and, 
having    saturated  each  other,   become   latent.     Thus   nitrogen   with 

its  five  bonds  (  N  )  becomes  a  triad  by  the  union  of  two  ;  thus 
(    N     ),  or  a  monad  by  the  union  of  four  (     N     ).     In   this  way 

E   2 
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Frankland  distinguishes  between  latent  atomicity,  or  the  number  of 
conjoined  bonds ;  active  atomicity,  or  the  total  number  of  bonds  in  actual 
combination  with  other  elements ;  and  absolute  atomicity,  the  sum  of 
the  latent  and  the  active  atomicities.  Whenever  an  element  is  fully 
saturated,  that  is,  has  received  its  full  value  of  other  elements,  the 
body  so  formed  is  more  stable  than  when  its  valence  is  not  fully  satis- 
fied. Hence  the  true  valence  of  an  element  is  always  indicated 
by  the  largest  number  of  hydrogen  or  other  monad  elements  with 
which  it  can  combine.  The  valence,  moreover,  must  not  be  deter- 
mined from  oxides  or  from  sulphides,  because  each  dyad,  made  up  as 
it  is  of  two  units  of  equivalency,  neutralises  one  unit  in  the  compound 
it  enters,  and,  by  introducing  a  second  unit,  leaves  the  equivalence  as 

it  was  before. 

For  convenience  these  several  groups  are  divided  under  the   two 

heads  of  Odds  and  Evens : — 

{Monads. 
Pentads 
Heptads 
i  Dyads. 
Hexads' 
Octads. 

The  quanti valence  of  bodies  is  usually  denoted  by  placing  dashes 
or  Roman  figures  to  the  right  of  the  symbol.  Thus,  H'  with  one 
dash  means  that  hydrogen  is  a  monad  ;  0"  with  two  dashes,  that  oxygen 
is  a  dyad  ;  while  ClT  shows  carbon  to  be  a  tetrad,  and  so  forth. 

The  Periodic  Law. — In  1864,  Newlands,  under  the  phrase  "Law 
of  Octaves,"  suggested  that  the  properties  of  elementary  bodies  varied 
periodically  with  their  atomic  weights.  In  1869  Mendeleef  gave 
greater  precision  to  this  idea  of  periodicity,  formulating  the  general 
law  that  "  The  properties  of  the  elements  are  a  periodic  function  of  their 
atomic  weights.  Further,  he  extended  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
correction  of  doubtful  atomic  weights  and  the  prediction  of  new 
elements. 

Mendeleef  s  table  is  as  follows : — 


Periodic  Law. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  elements  are  arranged,  in  the  order  of  their 
atomic  weights,  in  horizontal  lines.  Each  horizontal  line  is  numbered 
with  Arabic  numbers  (1,  2,  3,  etc.),  and  is  termed  a  "series"  or 
"  period."  No  special  similarity  of  property  is  apparent  between  the 
various  elements  of  one  series  or  period  arranged  on  a  single  horizontal 
line,  such  as,  for  example,  those  on  line  2,  which  includes  lithium, 
beryllium,  boron,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  fluorine.  But  having 
thus  tabulated  the  whole  of  the  elements  in  twelve  horizontal  lines, 
from  left  to  right,  a  well-marked  relationship  will  be  noted  when  we 
compare  together  the  elements  that  arrange  themselves  in  the  eight 
vertical  columns.  Each  vertical  column  is  numbered  with  a  Roman 
number  (I.,  II.,  III.,  etc.),  and  is  termed  a  "  group  "  or  "  family." 
Thus,  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  which  occur  in 
the  first  vertical  column  (Group  I.),  or  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  which  occur  in  the  second  column  (Group  II.),  are,  respec- 
tively, closely  allied  elements.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
periodic  variation,  the  like  changes  of  character  that  occur  in  the 
elements  in  one  horizontal  line  being  repeated  in  each  of  the  remaining 
horizontal  lines. 

Mendeleef  further  points  out  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  periods, 
the  one  following  the  even  Arabic  numbers  of  his  table,  and  the  other 
the  odd.  For  example,  in  Group  II.  beryllium,  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium  belong  to  the  even-numbered  series  (2,  4,  6,  and  8),  whilst 
magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  belong  to  the  odd-numbered 
series  (3,  5,  7,  and  11).  Thus,  he  subdivides  and  differentiates  the 
properties  of  the  members  of  his  primary  groups. 

Some  few  further  points  must  be  noted — 

(1.)  That  the  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  the  several  groups  can 
unite  increases  group  by  group.  Thus,  in  Group  L,  R«0  ;  in  Group  II., 
R202 ;  in  Group  III.,  R2Os,  etc.,  represent  the  several  oxides  of  the 
groups. 

(2.)  That  as  the  groups  progress  there  is  an  increase  in  the  qu anti- 
valence  of  the  elements  falling  within  it,  Group  I.  being  composed  of 
monads,  Group  II.  of  dyads,  &c.  As  a  result,  odd  and  even  atomicity 
alternate  group  by  group. 

(3.)  That  in  Group  VIII.  three  elements  occur.  These  are  termed 
by  Mendeleef  "transitional  elements,"  that  is,  elements  occurring 
between  the  even  and  the  odd  series  of  a  long  period.  They  are  all  of 
even  atomicity,  but  their  atomicity  decreases  with  the  rise  of  atomic 
weight. 

(4.)  That  the  law  of  periodicity  qud  chemical  properties,  is  also  true 
qud  the  physical  properties,  of  the  elements  (noted  by  Lothar  Meyer). 
Two  examples  may  be  given — 

(a.)  The  para-magnetic  elements,  that  is,  the  elements  attracted  by 
a  magnet  (viz.,  K,  C,  Ti,  Ce,  N,  O,  Cr,  U,  Mn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Rh, 
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Pd,  Os,  Ir,  and  Pt)  are  found  in  the  even  series  or  periods  of 
the  table,  2,  4,  6,  &c,  whilst  the  dia-magnetic  elements,  that  is, 
the  elements  repelled  by  a  magnet  (viz.,  H,  Na,  Ou,  Ag,  Au, 
Zn,  Cd,  Hg,  Tl,  Si,  Sn,  Pb,  P,  As,  Sb,  Bi,  S,  Le,  CI,  Br,  I), 
are  found  in  the  odd  series  or  periods,  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  of  the  table. 
(/3.)  Traversing  a  series  or  period  from  left  to  right,  a  gradation  of 
stages  will  be  noted,  from  the  most  electro-positive  element  to 
the  most  electro-negative. 

The  value  of  this  law  of  periodicity  is  more  particularly  to  be  seen 
in  two  directions — 

(a.)  In  the  prediction  of  new  elements.  This  results  from  observ- 
ing the  gaps  that  occur  in  the  tabulated  arrangement.  Thus, 
in  Group  III.,  5,  Mendeleef  predicted  an  element  (which  he 
named  EK-aluminium)  having  an  atomic  weight  about  68,  a 
specific  gravity  of  6,  and  capable  of  forming  a  sesquioxide 
(Rg03).     The  discovery  of  gallium  confirmed  his  prophecy. 

(/}.)  By  correcting  doubtful  atomic  weights.  This  results  from  a 
want  of  harmony  (i.e.,  that  the  groups  do  not  coincide  accurately 
with  the  series)  being  apparent  in  the  periods.  Thus  recalcu- 
lations of  the  atomic  weights  of  indium,  uranium,  molybdenum, 
and  tellurium  were  suggested  by  Mendeleef,  and  his  predictions 
respecting  them  were  for  the  most  part  confirmed.  (See  Index 
for  these  elements.) 

The  law  of  periodicity  is  still  hypothetical  ;  special  care  is  needed 
when  a  consistent  table  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  an  argument. 
As  yet  there  are  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Beryllium,  e.g.,  all 
experiments  prove,  has  an  atomic  weight  of  13*6,  and  not  of  9,  as  is 
shown  in  Mendeleef 's  table. 

Chemical  Formulae. 

The  object  of  chemical  formulae  is  to  express  the  composition  and 
the  probable  constitution  of  a  chemical  substance.  Formulas  are 
of  two  kinds — 

(1.)  Experimental  or  empirical. 
(2.)  Theoretical  or  rational. 

I.  Experimental  or  Empirical  Formula. 

An  empirical  formula  represents  merely  by  the  smallest  integers 
the  number  of  atomic  proportions  of  the  several  elements  present  in  a 
body.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  actual  experimental  results  of 
analysis.  An  empirical  formula  in  no  way  represents  the  groupings 
of  the  elements.  We  give,  as  an  illustration,  the  determination  in  detail 
of  the  empirical  formula  for  magnesic  sulphate. 
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(1.)  Determine  the  percentage  composition.  On  analysis,  we  should 
find  in  every  100  parts  of  magnesic  sulphate— 

Magnesic  oxide  (magnesia)  ...     16*26 

Sulphuric  anhydride  ...         ...     32*52 

Water  51*22=100*00 

(2.)  Divide  the  numbers  thus  obtained  (t.g.,  the  percentage  numbeis) 
severally  hy  their  atomic  weights.  Thus,  40,  80,  and  18  represent  respec- 
tively the  atomic  weights  of  magnesia,  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  water. 
Therefore— 

!2*?-*»5,  !^2=-4065;  ^2=2-845. 

40  80  18 

(3.)  Reduce  the  quotients  to  their  simplest  expression.     Thus — 

Magnesia.        Sulphuric  anhydride.  Water. 

The  ratio  of  the  numbers    0*4065  0*4065  2*845 

corresponds  to  1  1  7 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  the  relative  atomic  proportion  of  magnesia 
(MgO)  to  sulphuric  anhydride  (S03)  is  as  1  to  1,  and  of  these  to  water 
(H80)  as  1  to  7.  Thus,  MgO  +  S0s+H140T  or  MgSOnH14  represents 
the  experimental  or  empirical  formula  for  magnesic  sulphate.  Hence 
the  rules  to  determine  the  empirical  formula  of  a  body  may  be  thus 
summarised — 

(1 .)  Determine  by  analysis  its  percentage  composition. 

(2.)  Divide  the  numbers  so  obtained  by  their  atomic  weights. 

(3.)  Reduce  the  quotients  to  their  simplest  expression. 

II.  Rational  or  Theoretical  Formuljs. 

Such  formulae  represent  not  only  the  elements  present  and  their 
atomic  proportions,  but  the  manner  (according  to  every  man's  views 
or  fancies)  in  which  the  elements  are  grouped.  Thus,  magnesic 
sulphate  may  be  written  MgO,  SO,,  7HfO,  or  MgS04,  H20,  6H20,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  It  may  be  judged,  if  different  opinions  exist 
as  to  the  exact  method  of  expressing  the  theoretical  formula  of  so 
simple  a  body  as  magnesic  sulphate,  what  a  play  there  is  for  imagina- 
tion in  the  expression  of  the  formulae  of  complex  organic  bodies.  For 
example,  there  are  nineteen  different  ways  of  representing  acetic  acid 
(C2H4Os).     Such  formulas  are  as  yet  merely  theoretical. 

Frankland  has  suggested  the  use  of  what  he  calls  constitutional 
formula,  with  the  notion  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
atoms  in  a  molecule.  In  a  constitutional  formula  the  symbol  of  the 
principal  element  is  placed  first,  thereby  denoting  that  the  several 
elements,  or  compound  radicals  following  it  on  the  same  line,  are  held 
to  it,  as  the  principal  element  of  the  molecule,  by  what  Frankland 
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terms  bonds.  We  may  regard  the  molecule  in  this  sense  as  a  family, 
and  the  principal  element  as  the  parent  or  head  of  the  family. 
Further,  to  distinguish  constitutional  formula  from  molecular  or 
empirical  formulae,  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  principal  bond- 
holder or  bondholders  are  printed  in  thick  type. 

Substitution  (Substitutes,  put  in  another's  place). 

(A.)  Inorganic — Having  regard  to  the  molecular  constitution  of 
matter,  we  find  that,  in  mineral  chemistry,  the  several  constituents  of 
a  molecule  may  be  replaced  (i.e.  substituted)  by  their  equivalent  of 
other  bodies,  without  changing  the  typical  constitution  of  the  original 
molecule.     Thus — 

(1.)  tt  J  represents  a  molecule  of  hydrogen. 

(a.)  One  hydrogen  atom  (monad)  of  this  hydrogen  molecule  may  be 
replaced  by  a  haloid  atom  (monad)  to  form  the  hydracids  ;  thus — 

HH;    HC1;    HBr;    HI;    HF. 

(/3).  One  hydrogen  atom  may  also  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  metal, 

to  form  a  hydride. 

H  ) 
(2.)  tt  |  O  (=HsO)  represents  a  molecule  of  water. 

(a.)  One  or  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  water  molecule  may  be 
replaced  by  an  alkaline  metal ;  thus — 

Hydrates.  Oxides. 

ik  imTTk  initio- 

(/3.)  Two  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  dyad  ele- 
ment; thus — 

g  |  O  ;    Zn"0  ;  Ca'O ;  Ba'O. 

(y.)  The  dyad  oxygen  may  be  replaced  by  the  dyads  sulphur,  sele- 
nium, or  tellurium  ;  thus — 

g}0;       |}8,        g}Se;      g }  Te. 

(3.)  H  >  N  (=NH,)  represents  a  molecule  of  ammonia. 

Hj 
(a.)  The  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  ammonia  molecule -may  be 
replaced  by  three  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  atoms  ;  thus — 

NH, ;    NC13 ;  NBr, ;    NIV 
(/}.)  A  part  only  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  or 
by  a  compound  radical ;  thus-p- 

NH3;  NH,K  (Potassamide) ;  (S02(NH«)«)  (Sulphamide). 
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(y.)  The  nitrogen  may  be  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  and  perhaps  by  bismuth. 

H) 

H  f 
(4).  ttVC  (=CH4)  represents  a  molecule  of  marsh  gas. 

h] 

Here  substitutions  are  endless,  as  we  shall  note  more  particularly 
under  organic  chemistry. 

(5.)  In  the  formation  of  salts,  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  is  replaced 
by  one  or  more  atoms  of  a  metal  or  compound  positive  radical ;  thus — 

(a.)  Sulphuric  acid  contains  two  displaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen 
(H4S04). 

1  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  1  of  potassium  (monad)  forming  HKS04  (acid  salt.) 

2  hydrogens     „  „  2  of         „        (    „     )       „       K3804  (normal  salt.) 
2  hydrogens     „               „  1  of  calcium      (dyad  )       „       CaS04 

(/3.)  Phosphoric  acid  contains  three  displaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen 
(HsP04). 

3  hydrogens  may  be  displaced  by  3  of  silver  (monad)  AgaP04 
2         „  „  2  of  sodium  (    „     )  HNa,P04 

1  „  1  of      „      (    „     )  NaH,P04 

Similarly,  1  triad  will  take  the  place  of  3  monads,  or  1  dyad  of 
2  monads. 

(B.)  Organic. — The  substitution  of  compound  radicals  for  elements, 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  organic  chemistry.  Liebig  defined 
organic  chemistry  as  "  the  chemistry  of  compound  radicals." 

(1.)  One  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  hydrogen  molecule  (HH)  may 
be  replaced  by  such  compound  radicals  as  Methyl  (CH3),  Ethyl  (C2H5), 
Propyl  (CSH7),  etc.,  whereby  a  hydride  of  the  organic  radical  is 
formed.     Thus — 

(GKJK*=  Methyl-hydride;  (C8H4)H  —  Ethyl-hydride;  (0sH7)H  =  PropyUhydride. 

Further,  the  hydrogen  of  these  compounds  may  be  replaced  by 
chlorine  or  cyanogen.     Thus  — 

(CKJQl^  Methyl-chloride;  (C9HS)C1  _  Ethyl-chloride ;  (0,^)01  =  Propyl- chloride. 
(CHJCy  =  Methyl-cyanide;  (C,Hs)Cy  =  Ethyl- cyanide ;  (CgHJCy  =  PropyU  cyanide. 

(2.)  In  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  we  find  bodies  constructed  on  the 
water  (H^O)  type. 

(a.)  One  hydrogen  of  a  water  molecule  may  be  replaced  by  a  com- 
pound radical  to  form  an  alcohol ;  thus — 

°HS  1  °  ~  MHh*1  alcohcl ;  C2H5 1  °  =  Ethyl  aU»hol 

(/3.)  Both  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  two  of  the  com- 
pound radical  to  form  an  ether;  thus— 

CH3  I  °  =  Met1iyl  ether ;  OH*  }  °  =  Ethyl  eiher' 
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(y.)  Or  the  oxygen  may  be  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  perhaps  by 
selenium ;  thus — 

C***5  1  S  =  Ethylic  sulphydrate  ;     £*S5  \  S  =  Ethylic  sulphide. 
11    *  (Mercaptan.)  ^****  '  (Sulphur  ether.) 

(S.)  Or  the  oxygen  may  be  replaced  by  silicon  or  by  a  metal, 
whereby  the  metallic  ethyls,  etc.,  are  produced  ;  thus — 

£**s  J  Zn  =  Zincic  methide.       £2^5  |  Hg  =  Mercuric  ethide. 

(3.)  Bodies  constructed  on  the  ammonia  (NH3)  type  are  found  in 
the  amides  and  in  the  alcoholic  ammonias. 

(a.)  One  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  one  or 
more  compound  radicals,  such  as  ethyl  (C2H5) ;  thus — 


C8H5  |  C2H5  ) 

H   }  N  =  Ethylamine  ;     C2H5  } 
H  J  '      U) 


H   >  N  =  Ethylamine  ;     C2H5  >  N  =  Diethylamine  ; 


C4Ha) 

C2HaVN  =  Tri 
C8H5J 


Triethylamine. 


(/3.)  One  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  an  oxy- 
dized  radical,  as  in  the  "  amides,"  or  else  by  different  radicals  ;  thus — 


C2H,0  1  C*H,0 

H  V  N  =  Acetamide  ;  C£H30 

H  |       (called  a  primary  H  \         (called  a  secondary 


,0  >  N  =  Diacel 
H)         (called  a  s 


H  {  N  =  Acetamide  ;  CeH30  >  N  =  Diacetamide  ; 
?d  a  primary  H  1         (called  a  seoot 

amide.)  amide.) 

CaH,0  J 


CsHjO  I-  N  =  Ethylic  Diacetamide. 
CtHaJ 

(y.)  The  nitrogen  may  be  replaced  by  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth, 

etc.,  as  follows  : — 

CH,1  CeH8) 

CHj  >  As  =  Trimethyl-arsine  ;       CSHS  V  Sb  =  Triethyl-stibine  ; 

CH,  )  C4H, ) 

H   /» P  =  Methyl-phosphine. 
H  ) 

(4.)  In  the  case  of  the  marsh  gas  (CH4)  molecule,  the  substitutions 
are  without  number,  the  hydrogens  being  replaced  in  almost  endless 
variety. 

Isomerism  (fooc  equal,  pipoc  a  part). 

Isomerism  is  a  term  applied  to  bodies  containing  the  same  elements, 
united  in  the  same  proportions,  but  differing  more  or  less  widely  in 
their  physical,  physiological,  and  chemical  properties. 

Isomerides  are  of  two  classes  : — 

(1.)  Where  the  percentage  composition  is  similar,  but  the  molecular 
composition  dissimilar  (polymers)  ; 
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(2.)  Where  both  percentage  and  the  molecular  composition  are  alike 
(me  tamers). 

I.  l8omerides  having  similar  percentage  but  different  molecular  composition; 
in  other  words,  having  different  vapor  densities  (Polymerism).  Examples 
of  such  isomerides  (polymers)  are  seen  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a.)  Cyanogen  (CN  or  Cy),  a  poisonous  gas,  and  Paracyanogen 
(CnNn  or  Cyu),  an  inert  solid,  alike  contain  in  every  100  parts — 

Carbon  46*15  ;  nitrogen  53*85. 
(/J.)  The  chlorides  of  Cyanogen,  viz.: — 

CyCl     =  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
Cy2Cl2  =  liquid  „  „ 

Cy3Cl3  =  solid  „  „ 

have  a  similar  percentage  composition,  viz. : — 

Carbon,  19*51  ;  nitrogen,  22*77  ;  chlorine,  57*72. 

Further  illustrations  of  polymerism  may  be  found  in  the  cyanogen 
oxyacids  (viz.,  cyanic,  fulminuric,  and  cyanuric  acids,  and  cyamelide)  ; 
also  in  the  various  hydrocarbon  series,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

II.  Isomerides  having  an  identical  percentage  and  molecular  composition 
(Metamerism).  These  bodies,  consequently,  have  similar  vapor 
densities.  Examples  of  such  isomerides  (metamers)  are  seen  in  the 
following  cases  : — 

(a.)  Urea  [(2NH«)CO]  and  ammohic  cyanate  [CN(NH40)],  both  of 
which  are  represented  by  the  formula  CH4N20,  contain  in  every  100 

parts — 

Carbon...  ...         ...         ...  20*00 

Hydrogen  ...         ...         ...         6*67 

Nitrogen  ...         46*66 

Oxygen  26*67=100*00 

(J3.)  The  "turpenes"  (including  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  bergamot, 
neroli,  lavender,  pepper,  camomile,  carraway,  cloves,  etc.),  have  all  a 
similar  composition  (C10Hl6). 

(y.)  Tartaric  acid  (which  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right,  and  is  hence  called  dextro-tartaric  acid),  racemic  acid  (which  has 
no  action  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light),  and  paratartaric  acid  (which  turns 
the  ray  to  the  left,  and  is  hence  known  as  levo-tartaric  acid),  have  a 
similar  percentage  and  molecular  composition  (C^H^Og). 

(d.)  Morphia  (the  active  principle  of  opium)  and  piperin  (the  active 
principle  of  pepper)  are  both  represented  by  the  formula  C17H1S>N03. 
We  may  note  that  these  isomerides  are  divisible  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Bodies  differing  in  their  physical  properties,  but  behaving  alike  under 
the  action  of  chemical  reagents.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  turpenes,  a 
series  of  true  isomerides ;  and, 

2.  Bodies  not  only  differing  in  physical  properties,  but  also  behaving 
differently  under  the  cation  of  chemical  reagents. — In  such  bodies  we  note 
the  presence  of  different  radicals.     For  example,  propionic  acid,  methyl 
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acetate,  and  ethyl  formate  are  isomeric  (CjHfiOg),  but  their  behaviour 
respectively  with  potassic  hydrate  is  vastly  different.     Thus — 

1.  Propionic  acid  with  potassic  hydrate  yields  potassic  propionate. 

2.  Methyl  acetate  „  „  potassic  acetute  and  methyl  alcohol. 

3.  Ethyl  formate  „  „  potassio  formate  and  ethyl  aloohol. 


Isomorphism  (**<*•  equal,  and  pop^rf  a  form). 

Isomorphic  bodies  are  those  that  crystallise  in  the  same  form  and 
possess  similar  constitutions.  Thus,  lead,  barium,  and  strontium  nitrates 
are  isomorphous,  the  lead,  barium,  and  strontium  being  "  the  correspond- 
ing elements."  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  that 
Mendeleef,  in  his  table  (see  page  53),  brings  sodium,  silver,  and  copper 
into  one  group  (II.,  odd  numbers)  and  that  many  cuprous  and  argentic 
compounds  are  isomorphous  ;  the  same  being  true  of  silver  and  sodium 
compounds. 

Acids  may  frequently  be  substituted  for  acids,  and  bases  for  bases, 
in  a  body,  without  the  body  undergoing  any  alteration  of  form.  Thus, 
in  common  potash-alum  (K2Al24S04,24HsO),  the  K8  may  be  replaced 
by  Naj,  or  by  (NH4)2,  and  the  AI2  by  Fe^,  Mn2,  or  Og,  etc.,  without 
Any  change  of  form  resulting. 

It  has  been  suggested  (Blake,  B.  Assoc,  1846)  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  physiological  action  of  bodies  and  their  isomor- 
phism. 

Allotropism  (4A\oc  another,  and  rpovr)  twist  or  turn). 

The  capability  of  compound  bodies,  having  the  same  percentage 
and  molecular  composition,  of  existing  in  more  than  one  shape,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  under  the  term  isomorphism,  finds  its  parallel 
amongst  the  elementary  bodies.  Certain  polyad  elements  assume  various 
and  well-marked  modifications.  Berzelius  has  termed  this  allotropism, 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the  element  that  isomerism  does  to 
the  compound.  The  existence  of  carbon  as  charcoal,  graphite,  and  the 
diamond  ;  the  varieties  of  phosphorus ;  sulphur  in  its  various  modifi- 
cations, oxygen  as  common  oxygen  and  as  ozone,  etc.,  are  illustrations 
of  allotropism. 
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The  Metric  System  (Unit  of  Length). 

The  m&tre  (unit  of  length)  is  a  bar  of  platinum  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  Paris,  measuring  39*37  English  inches,  at  32°  F.  (0°  G\). 
It  is  adopted  as  a  measure  of  length,  surface,  weight,  and  capacity. 


I.  As  a  Measure  of  Length  (De  la  Rue). 

Its  multiples  are  marked  by  Greek  prefixes,  and  its  subdivisions   by 
Latin  prefixes. 


Millimetre  . . 
Centimetre  . . 
Decimetre  • . 
Metre  . . 
Decametre  . . 
Hectometre  . . 
Kilometre 
Myriometre  .. 


In  English 
Ibches. 


003937 

0-39370 

3*937"8 

39-37o79 

393-70790 

3937*07900 

39370-79000 

393707*900^0 


In  English 
Feet. 


0-003281 

0-032809 

0-328089 

3-280890 

32-808992 

328-089920 

3280*899200 

32808*992000 


In  English 
Yards. 


0-0010936 

00109363 

01093633 

1-0936331 

10*9363310 

109-3638100 

1093-6331000 

10936-3310000 


In  English 
Miles. 


0*0000006 
0-0000062 
0-0000621 
0*0006214 
0*0062138 
00621382 
0*6218824 
6*2138244 


1  inch  =  2*639954  centimetres. 
1  foot  =  30479449  decimetres. 


1  yard  =  0*9143835  metres. 
1  mile  =  1*6093149  kilometres. 


II. — As  a  Measure  of  Surface  (De  la  Rue). 


1  square  metre    (Centiare) 
100  square  metres  (Are) 
10,000  square  metres  (Hectare) 


In  English 
squate  feet. 


10-764299 

1076-429934 

107642-993418 


In  English 
square  yards. 


1*196033 

119*604326 

11960*432602 


In  English 

acres  = 
43560  sq. 
feet. 


0*000247 I 
0*0247114 
2*4711431 


1  square  inch 
1  square  yard 
1  square  foot 
1  acre 


6-4513669  square  centimetres. 
0  83609716  square  metre. 
9*2899683  square  decimetres. 
0*40467102  heoiare. 


III.    As  a  Measure  of  Capacity  (De  la  Rue). 

A  cubic  decimetre  (that  is,  a  cube  each  side  of  which  measures 
3  937  inches)  holds  a  litre  of  water  at  4°  C.  {i.e.,  the  temperature  at 
which  water  is  at  its  maximum  density).  This  litre  weighs  1  kilo- 
gramme, or  1,000  grammes.  A  cubic  centimetre,  therefore,  holds  a 
gramme  of  water  at  4°  C 


THE   METRIC    SYSTEM. 


In  cubic 

In  pints  = 

In  gallons 

In  bushels 

In  cubic 

feet  = 

34-65923 

=  8  pints 

=  8  gallons 

inches. 

1728  cubic 

cubio 

=  277-27384 

=  221819078 

inches. 

inches. 

cubic  inches. 

cubio  inches. 

• 

MiUilitre  or  a  cu- 

bic centimetre. . 

0*06103 

0*000035 

0-00176 

0-0002201 

0*0000275 

Centilitre    or    10 

cubic  centimetres 

0-61027 

0*000853 

001760 

0  0022009 

0-0002751 

DeeOitie   or   100 

» 

cubic  centimetres 

6  10271 

0003532 

0-17607 

00220096 

00027512 

litre  or  cubic  deci- 

61-02705 

0-035317 

1-76077 

0-2200966 

0-0275120 

Decatitre    (eenti- 

ftere  or  10  litres) 

610*27052 

0*353166 

17-60773 

2-2009667 

0-2751208 

Hectolitre   (Deci- 

stere  or  100  litres) 

6102-70515 

3-531658 

176-07734 

22-0096676 

2-7512084 

Kilolitre  or  cubic 

61027  05152 

25-316581 

1760-77341 

220-0966767 

27-5120845 

Myriotitre  (Deca- 

61027051519 

353-165807 

17607  73414 

2200-9667675 

275*1208459 

1  cubic  inch 
100  cubio  in. 
1  cubio  foot  i 
1  gallon 
1  litre 

1  pint  * 

1  fluid  oz. 


*  16.386176  cubio  centimetres. 
8    0*3606  of  gallon. 
28*315312  cubio  decimetres. 

4-543358  litres  =  277276  c.  i. 
35*2754  fl.  ozs.  =  1-76377  pints. 
34-659  c.  i.  =  J  of  gallon  =  0-5679  litre. 

1-7329  c.  i. 


IV.   As  a  Measure  of  Weight. 

A  cubic  centimetre  (that  is,  a  vessel,  each  side  of  which  measures 
0*3937  inches)  holds  a  quantity  of  water  which  at  4°  C.  (the  maxi- 
mum density  of  water)  weighs  1  gramme  (15*432  grains). 

Measures  of  Weights. 

1  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  (62°  F.)  weighs  in  air  252*456  grains. 
1        do.  do.  do.         in  vacuo  252*722  grains. 


In  ounces 

In  pounds 

In  cwts.  = 

In  tons  = 

In  grains. 

Troy  = 

avoirdupois 

112  lbs.  _ 

20  cwts.  = 

480  grains. 

=7000  grs. 

784000  grs. 

15680000  grs. 

Milligramme.. 

0*01543 

0*000032 

0-0000022 

00000000 

0-000000001 

Centigramme.. 

015432 

0-000321 

0-0000220 

0-0000002 

0*00000001 

Decigramme.. 

1-54323 

0-003215 

0-0002204 

00000019 

0-0000001 

Gramme    .... 

15*43234 

0-032150 

0  0022046 

00000 196 

0*000001 

Decagramme. . 

154-32349 

0*321507 

0*0220462 

0*0001968 

0*0000098 

Hectogramme . 

1543-23488 

3-216072 

0*2204621 

0  0019684 

0*0000984 

Kilogramme .. 

15132-34880 

32*  160726 

2-2046212 

O0196841 

00009842 

Myriogrsmme . 

164323-48800 

321*607267 

22-0462126 

0-1968412 

0*0098421 

1  grain  =  0*064799  grammes. 

1  oz.  troy  =31-103486  grammes. 

1  lb.  avoirdupois     =  0*453495  kilogrammes. 
1  owt.  =50-802377  kilogrammes. 

1  lb.  per  sq.  inch     =0*07  kilos  per  sq.  centim. 
1  kilo  per  sq.  miilim=  1425*45  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

A  kilogramme  (=1000  grammes)  is  about  equal  to  2$  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  1000 
kilogrammes  are  nearly  equal  to  1  ton ;  1  kilogramme  =  36*2739  oss.  avoirdupois, 
sad  2*2046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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The  following  figure  represents  the  metre  in  its  threefold  function  of 
a  measure  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight. 

3-937  inches  =  decimetre. 

i - i 


■s 

0 

•  r-4 

»>• 

CO 
Oi 

CO 


Measure  of  Zenoth—  i  ^  m^tre  =  10  times  the  length  of  one  side  of  this 
x*CTv         (     figure. 


Each  side  =  1  decimetre. 

(3*937  inches)  =  10  centimetres. 
=  100  millimetres. 


Measure  of  Capacity — 


A  cubic  vessel,  each  side  having  the  dimensions  of  this  figure 
would  hold  1  litre. 


Measure  of  Weight  — 

A  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weighs  1  gramme  — =  16*432  grains. 
1  litre  or  15,432  grains,  weighs  1,000  grammes. 


o 

o 
£3 

g' 
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CHAPTER  III. 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Definition  of  a  Crystal — Claaaiflcation. 

A  crystal  (KpveraXXof;)  is  a  geometrical  solid  having  a  rectilinear  struc- 
ture. The  phrase  "  crystallized  body  "  is  employed  in  contradistinction 
to  the  phrase  "  amorphous  body"  such  as  glass,  that  is  a  body  devoid 
of  crystalline  structure. 

The  process  by  which  crystals  are  formed  is  called  crystallization. 

The  chief  processes  for  obtaining  crystals  are  three  : — 

1.  Solution. 

2.  Fusion. 

3.  Sublimation. 

By  the  faces  of  a  crystal  we  imply  its  plane  surfaces  ;  by  the  edges, 
the  lines  formed  by  the  union  of  contiguous  faces  ;  and  by  the  angles, 
the  angles  formed  by  the  incidence  of  the  faces. 

If  all  the  faces  on  a  given  crystal  be  alike  (similar  faces),  the  crystal 
form  is  termed  " simple"  but  if  they  be  different  (dissimilar faces),  the 
crystal  form  is  termed  " complex "  or  " compound" 

The  "dominant,"  "fundamental,"  or  "primary"  form  of  a  compound 
crystal  is  that  form  determined  by  the  largest  faces  (dominant  faces). 
The  other  faces  are  termed  "  subordinate  "  or  "  secondary  "  faces. 

The  axes  of  crystals  are  imaginary  straight  lines  drawn  from  points 
or  parts  (angles,  edges,  or  surfaces)  on  one  side  of  a  crystal  to 
similar  parts  on  the  opposite  side,  and  which  lines  would  intersect  at 
some  central  part  of  the  crystal. 

The  classification  of  crystals  is  founded  on  the  measurements  and 
positions  of  the  axis  :— 

I. — Cubic  or  Regular  System. 

(1.)  Character. — Three  equal  axes  intersecting  one  another  at  right 

angles. 
(2.)  Forms. — Cube — regular   octahedron — rhombic   dodecahedron — 

tetrahedron. 
(3.)  Examples*— (a)  Elements  :  Most  of  the  metals — phosphorus. 

(b)  Compounds :  Most  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides, 
fluorides  and  sulphides — magnetic  iron  ore — 
the  alums— lead  nitrate. 
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II. — Quadratic  or  Square  Prismatic  System. 

(1.)  Characters. — Three  axes  intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles, 
two  being  of  equal  length,  and  the  third  (the  principal  axis), 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other  two. 

(2.)  Forms. — Square  prism  —  square  or  quadratic  octahedron — 
double  four-sided  pyramid  with  square  base. 

3.)  Examples. — (a)  Elements  :  Palladium. 

(b)  Compounds  :  Mercurous  chloride — potassic  ferro- 
cyanide— stannic  oxide — copper  pyrites — oxa- 
late of  lime. 

III. — Rhombohedric  or  Hexagonal  System. 

(1.)  Characters. — Four  axes — three  being  equal  and  in  one  plane, 
intersecting  one  another  at  angles  of  60°.  The  fourth 
axis  (the  principal  axis)  is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other 
three,  and  is  situate  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  occupied  by 
them. 

(2.)  Forms. — Rhombohedron —  double  six-sided  pyramid — scalene 
and  isosceles  dodecahedra. 

(3.)  Examples. — (a)  Elements  :  Tin — antimony — arsenicum — thallium 

— plumbago. 
(b)  Compounds  /  Snow — cinnabar — magnetic  pyrites 
— carbonates  of  lime — magnesia — zinc — quartz, 
beryl — sodic  nitrate. 

IV. — Rhombic  or  Right  Prismatic  System. 

(1.)  Characters. — Three  axes  of  unequal  length,  intersecting  one 

another  at  right  angles. 
(2.)  Forms. — Right    rectangular    and    right  rhombic    prisms    and 

octahedra. 
(3.)  Examples. — (a)  Elements:  Iodine — native   sulphur  (or  sulphur 

crystallized  from  solutions) — selenium. 
(b)  Compounds  :  Manganese  peroxide — baric  and 
mercuric  chloride — orpiment — antimonic  oxide 
— carbonates  of  lead — barium,  strontium,  po- 
tassium and  ammonium— arragonite— nitrates  of 
silver,  potassium,  and  ammonium — sulphates  of 
magnesium,  zinc,  barium,  and  strontium — tartar 
emetic — Rochelle  salt — citric  acid — morphia. 

V. — Monoclinic  or  Oblique  Prismatic  System. 

{1.)  Characters. — Three  unequal  axes,  two  of  which  intersect  ob- 
liquely, whilst  the  third  (principal  axis)  is  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  their  plane. 

(2.)  Forms. — Oblique  rectangular  and  oblique  rhombic  prisms  and 
octahedra. 
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(3.)  Examples. — (a)  Elements  :  Sulphur. 

(b)  Compounds :  Sulphides  of  arsenic  (red)  and  anti- 
mony— carbonates  of  soda  and  potash — sul- 
phates of  soda,  lime,  and  iron — chlorate  of 
potash — borate  and  phosphate  of  soda— chro- 
mate  of  lead — acetates  of  soda,  copper,  zinc, 
and  lead — tartaric  and  oxalic  acids. 

VI. — The  Triclinic  or  Double  Oblique  System. 

(1.)  Characters. — Three  unequal  axes  intersecting  obliquely. 
(2.)  Forms. — Doubly  oblique  prisms  and  octahedra. 
(3.)  Examples. — (a)  Elements  :  None. 

(b)  Compounds:  Boric  acid — sulphate  of  copper — 
nitrate  of  bismuth — gallic  acid. 


We  shall  consider  in  Section  I.  the  non-metals  (metalloids),  commen- 
cing with  oxygen.  In  each  case  the  compounds  the  body  forms 
with  those  elements  already  considered,  will  be  examined  in  detail. 
Each  element  and  compound  will  be  examined  as  far  as  practicable  in 
the  following  order:  (1)  Synonyms  ;  (2)  History  ;  (3)  Natural  History; 
(4)  Preparation ;  (5)  Properties — (a)  sensible,  (fi)  physical,  (y)  chemical, 
(J)  physiological ;  (6)  Tests  ;  (7)  Uses  in  Nature,  Arts,  and  Medicine. 

In  Section  II.  we  shall  consider  the  metals,  their  compounds  amongst 
themselves  (alloys  and  amalgams)  and  their  compounds  with  the  non- 
metals  (salts). 

Adopting  this  division  of  the  elements  for  convenience,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  (like  all  classifications)  is  purely  arbitrary.  Thus 
arsenic  has  by  some  been  placed  amongst  the  non-metals,  and  hydrogen 
(on  account  of  its  chemical  behaviour)  amongst  the  metals. 

Section  III.  will  be  devoted  to  Organic  Chemistry. 

We  shall  examine  the  non-metals  in  the  following  order  :— 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Relative 
Weight. 
H  =  1 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Relative 
Weight. 

Oxygen  .... 

0. 

16 

16 

Sulphur    . . 

8. 

32 

32 

Fluorine.... 

F. 

19 

19 

Selenium  .. 

Se. 

79 

79 

Chlorine.... 

CL 

35-5 

36  6 

Tellurium.. 

Te. 

125 

125 

Bromine. . . . 

Br. 

80 

80 

Carbon  .... 

c, 

12 

Iodine    .... 

I. 

127 

127 

Boron    .... 

B. 

11 

Nitrogen    .. 

N. 

14 

14 

Silicon  .... 

Si. 

28 

' 

Phosphorus  . 

P. 

31 

62 

Hydrogen . . 

H. 

1 

1 

f2 
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Section  I. — The  Non-Metals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OXYGEN. 

Oxyosn  :  —  Synonyms  —  History  —  Natural  History  —  Preparation  —  Properties* 
Ozone;  History— Natural  History— Preparation— Properties — Tests — Quantita- 
tive Determination — Uses  of  Oxygen — Respiration — Combustion. 

OXYGEN  (O"). 

Atomic  weight  =  16  [more  accurately  15*96],  Molecular  weight  =  32. 
Dyad"  (H£0 — AgaO).  Molecular  volume  |  |  |.  Specific  gravity 
observed  1-1056  ;  theoretic  (0*0693  x  16)  1*1088.  1  litre  weight 
16  criths  (0*0896  grm.  x  16)  =  1*4336  grm.  at  0°  C.  and  760 
millimetres;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  34*288  grains  at  60°  F.  and 
30  B.  P. 

Synonyms :  Spiritus  Nitro-a2rius  (Mayow,  1674)  ;  Dephlogisticated 
air  (Priestley,  1774)  ;  Empyreal  air  (Scheele,  1775)  ;  Pure  air  (Lavoi- 
sier, 1777)  ;  Vital  Air  (Condercet,  1777)  ;  Oxygen  (Lavoisier,  1778), 
(from  o'£vc  acid,  and  yevvdw,  I  generate). 

History  (<*)• — The  earlier  investigators  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  nature  of  what  they  termed  "  a  calx"  that  is  the  residue  left  after 
the  body  had  been  exposed  to  fire.  Ray,  in  1630,  thought  that  a  calx 
resulted  from  the  fixation  of  air  ;  Boyle,  in  1660,  regarded  it  as  due  to 
the  fixation  of  heat ;  Hooke,  in  1670,  again  insisted  that  it  was  to  be 
explained  by  fixation  of  air  ;  whilst  Mayow,  in  1674,  said  it  depended 
on  the  fixation  of  some  substance  similar  to  that  existing  in  saltpetre, 
and  which  he  termed  "  the  nitro-aerial  ^spirit."  Thus  in  great 
measure,  Mayow  anticipated  Lavoisier's  discoveries  respecting  com- 
bustion. His  views  were  not,  however,  accepted,  being  opposed  to 
the  then  dominating  theories  of  Beccher  and  Stahl. 

(b)  Experimental  facts. — Priestley,  on  August  1, 1774,  whilst  heating 
"  red  precipitate,"  or  the  calx  of  mercury  as  it  was  called  (HgO)  in  a 
glass  bulb  over  mercury  obtained  a  gas  (oxygen),  which  he  named,  in 
accordance  with  the  Stahlian  theory  "  Dephlogisticated  air." 

In  1775,  Scheele  (of  Upsala,  in  Sweden),  whilst  examining  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese  (pyrolusite)  obtained 
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ii  gas  (oxygen)  which  he  called  "  empyreal  air/'  because  of  the  energy 
with  which  it  supported  combustion. 

Lavoisier  (unfairly  no  doubt)  claimed  its  discovery.  He,  however, 
was  the  first  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  "red  precipitate"  from 
which  Priestley,  in  the  first  instance,  had  prepared  it,  and  showed  that 
the  process  was  merely  an  indirect  means  of  obtaining  oxygen  from 
the  air.  Further,  Lavoisier  disputed  the  truth  of  the  Stahlian  theory 
(which  taught  that  when  any  substance  was  burnt,  it  gave  out  "  phlo- 
giston"), proving  by  actual  experiment  that  the  product  of  the  corn- 
bastion  of  phosphorus  (i.e.,  P205,  or  the  calx)  was  heavier  than  the 
original  phosphorus,  and  that  therefore  phosphorus  could  not  have 
given  out  anything  in  burning,  but  must  have  taken  in  something.  The 
Stahlians,  to  meet  this  difficulty  (which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  originating  with  Lavoisier,  seeing  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
experiment  many  years  previously  by  Le  Brun  and  Jean  Bay),  imbued 
phlogiston  with  the  property  of  levity.  Lavoisier,  soon  after  this,  pro- 
pounded a  new  theory  of  combustion,  which  was  destined  to  over- 
throw the  phlogistic  theory.  This  was,  "that  combustion  was  the 
combination  of  a  burning  body  with  oxygen."  He  moreover  rejected 
Priestley's  name,  "  dephlogisticated  air,"  and  called  the  newly-dis- 
covered gas  oxygen,  or  acid-begetter  (o£vg  and  ye v vow),  believing  it  not 
only  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  acids,  but  to  constitute  the 
acidifying  principle. 

Natural  History. — Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  and  widely- 
diffused  element  in  nature.  Excepting  in  atmospheric  air,  however,  it 
is  always  found  combined: — 

(a.)  The  Mineral  Kingdom.— (\.)  The  solid  crust  of  the  earth  consists 
of  three  chief  constituents — viz.,  carbonate  of  lime  (CaC03),  of  which 
J$b  is  oxygen ;  clay  (A1203),  of  which  -^^  is  oxygen ;  and  silica 
(SiOft),  of  which  $$  is  oxygen.  Thus  about  one-half  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth  is  oxygen ;  (2)  whilst  of  the  water,  or  liquid  part,  $  by 
weight  is  oxygen,  and  (3)  of  the  air  or  gaseous  portion,  i  by  volume 
or  |  by  weight  is  oxygen. 

(j3.)  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. — About  one-fourth  part  of  all  growing 
vegetable  matter  is  water,  f  of  which  is  oxygen ;  whilst  of  the  solid 
put,  which  is  principally  cellulin  (C6Hl005)  about  £  is  oxygen. 

(y.)  The  Animal  Kingdom. — Water  constitutes  about  75  per  cent,  of 
living  animals,  $  of  which  is  oxygen.  Of  albuminous  matters,  nearly 
i  is  oxygen. 

Preparation. — Although  present  so  largely  in  air,  the  nitrogen,  with 
which  the  oxygen  is  mechanically  mixed,  cannot  be  directly  separated. 
For  oxygen  is  singularly  energetic,  and  nitrogen  singularly  inert,  in 
chemical  relationship.  Thus  to  prepare  oxygen  from  the  air,  indirect 
processes  have  to  be  adopted. 

These  are  as  follows: — 
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(A.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  metallic  oxides  and  peroxides : — 
(1.)  Mercuric  oxide  (HgO) ;  Priestley,  1774  ;  (216  grains  produce  IS 
grains  of  oxygen). 

2HgO         =       2Hg         +         08. 
Mercuric  oxide    =     Mercury        +       Oxygen. 

(2.)  Bed  lead  (Pb304 ;  triplumbic  tetroxide)  ;  Priestley,  1774  ;  (655 
grains  produce  16  grains  of  oxygen) — 

2Pbs04  =  6PbO  +       0«. 

Triplumbic  tetroxide      =  Plumbic  oxide  (Litharge)  +    Oxygen. 

(3.)  Manganese    dioxide  (Pyrolusite,  Black  oxide  of  Manganese)  ^ 

Scheele,  1775  ;   (261    grains   produce  32  grains  of  oxygen  =  93*4 

inches) — 

3Mn02  =  Mns04  +         Of. 

Manganese  dioxide     =  Trimanganic  tetroxide    +      Oxygen. 

(4.)  Baric  peroxide ;  Boussingault,  1851 ;  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.(3)xxxy.) 
Brin  Freres,*  1885)  ;  (169  grains  produce  16  grains  of  oxygen) — 

[Note.  At  1022°F.  (550°  C),  BaO  becomes  BaO*  but  at  1472°  F- 
(800°  C.)  Ba02  is  decomposed  as  follows: — ] 

2BaOg  =        2BaO  +         0*. 

Baric  peroxide         =       Baric  oxide  +      Oxygen. 

(5.)  Auric,  argentic,  platinic,  and  chromic  (CrOs)  oxides,  etc.,  lose  all 
or  a  portion  of  their  oxygen  when  heated. ' 

(B.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  salts  rich  in  oxygen  —such  as  the 
perchlorates,  chlorates,  chlorites  and  hypochlorites,  the  perbromates 
and  bromates,  the  periodates  and  iodates,  the  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
&c. 

(1.)  Potassic  chlorate  (Gay  Lussac,  1814)  ;  (122*6  grains  yield  48 
grains  of  oxygen).  To  effect  decomposition,  a  temperature  is  required 
above  the  fusing  point  of  the  salt  [i.e.,  about  662°  F.  (350°  C.)]. 

The  reaction  occurs  in  two  stages: — 

(a.)  A  potassic  perchlorate  is  first  formed — 

2KC103  =  KOI  +  KC104  +  02. 

Potassic  ohlorate       =    Potaasio  chloride  -f  Potaasio  perchlorate    +       Oxygen. 

(/?.)  The  potassic  perchlorate  is  then  decomposed — 

KC104  =  KC1  +  20,. 

Potassic  perchlorate       =       Potassic  chloride      -f  Oxygen. 

Stating  the  reaction  in  a  single  equation,  we  may  express  the  decom- 
position thus : — 

2KCIO3  =  2KC1  +  302. 

(2.)  When  potassic  chlorate  is  mixed  with  manganese  dioxide  or 
with  certain  other  oxides  (as  ferric  oxide),  or  with  spongy  platinum,  it 
evolves  oxygen  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the  fusing  point  of 

*  The  Brothers  Brin,  of  Paris,  wave  suggested  this  aa  a  commercial  method  for 
obtaining  an  unlimited  supply  of  oxygen. 
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the  salt  (about  392°  F.  or  200°  C.)>  in  other  words  at  about  270  degrees 
F.  (150  degrees  C.)  below  that  at  which  it  is  generated  without  the 
manganese  oxide.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Wiederhold  {Pogg. 
Ann.  cxvi.,  p.  171),  confirmed  by  Baudrimont  {J.  Pharmacie9  S.  IV., 
xiv.,  pp.  81  and  161)  no  perchlorate  is  formed  under  these  conditions. 

[To  free  the  gas  from  traces  of  chlorine  likely  to  be  generated  when 
thus  prepared,  it  should  be  passed  through  a  wash-bottle  containing 
caustic  soda.  Further,  if  the  oxide  of  manganese  contains  carbon  as 
an  impurity,  an  explosion  may  occur  when  the  oxygen  mixture  is 
heated,  or  traces  of  C02  will  be  generated,  which  will  also  be  absorbed 
by  the  caustic  soda  solution.] 

The  explanation  of  this  action  of  the  manganese  dioxide  is  not  well 
understood.  The  oxygen  obtained,  it  is  certain,  is  evolved  primarily 
from  the  chlorate  and  not  from  the  oxide ;  but  the  manganese  oxide 
may  undergo  a  higher  oxidation  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which 
the  potassic  chlorate  could  yield  free  oxygen,  these  higher  oxides  readily 
parting  with  the  oxygen  thus  combined,  again  returning  to  the  condition 
of  the  lower  oxide.  (See  page  13.  See  also  p.  72  for  a  possibly  ana- 
logous action  in  the  case  of  cobaltic  oxide.) 

(3.)  Zindc  sulphate ;  (Deviile  and  Debray)  (161  grains  produce  16 

grains  of  oxygen) — 

2ZnS04        =        2ZnO  +  2S02  +         02. 

Zindc  Sulphate      =      Zincic  oxide       +    Sulphurous  anhydride   +      Oxygen. 

(4.)  Alkaline  nitrates ;  (101  grains  of  KN03  produce  32  grains  of 
oxygen). 

(5.)  Permanganates  with  superheated  steam  (Marechal  and  Tessie*  du 
Mothay) ;  (316*2  grains  of  steam  and  KgMnO*  produce  64  grains  of 
oxygen)— 

4K,Mn04     +     4H*0     =  8KHO     +     2Mn803         +      30*. 

Potaatic        -f      Steam       =    Potassic      +     Dimanpanio        4-    Oxygen, 
permanganate  hydrate  trioxide 

If  a  current  of  air  be  passed  over  the  red  hot  residue,  the  perman- 
ganate will  be  reproduced.  Thus  the  same  permanganate  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again. 

,  (C.)  By  heating  certain  compounds  rich  in  oxygen  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(1.)  Manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid;  (87  grains  of  Mn08  pro- 
duce 16  grains  of  oxygen) — 

2MnO«        +     21^04      =         2MnS04        +  2H«0  +     02. 
Manganese  dioxide  +  Sulphuric  add  =  Manganous  sulphate  +  Water  -f  Oxygen. 

(2.)  Potassic  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (295  grains  of  potassic 
bichromate  produce  48  grains  of  oxygen). 

The  reaction  may  be  stated  as  occurring  in  two  stages  as  follows  : — 
(a).  K,Cr807     +     2H8S04    =    2KHS04     +     2CrO?     +    H20- 

Potassic       +      Sulphuric      =  Potassic  hydric  +     Chromic    -+■    Water, 
bichromate  acid  sulphate  oxide 
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(b.)      4Cr03     +     6H2S04    =    20^804)3     +     6H20     +    30«. 
Chromic      +      Sulphuric     =        Chromic         +      Water       +    Oxy- 
oxide  acid  sulphate  gen. 

Or,  written  in  a  single  formula,  it  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

2K2Cr207  +  8H£S04  =   2KHS04  +  2Cr23S04  +  8H20  +  30e. 

Potasrio     +    Sulphuric  =       Potaario      +     Chromic      +    Water    4-    Oxy- 

bichromate  acid  sulphate  sulphate  gen. 

(3.)  Plumbic  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  (239  grains   of   plumbic 
peroxide  produce  16  grains  of  oxygen) — 

2Pb02        +      2H2S(V  =       2PbS04      +    2H20  +      O,. 
Plumbic  peroxide    +    Sulphuric  acid  =«  Plumbic  sulphate  +    Water    +    Oxygen. 

(D.)  By  the  action  of  various  oxides  on  hydric  peroxide : — 

H£02  +         Ag80         =     H20    +     Agg    +      0£. 

Hydric  peroxide    -f    Argentic  oxide    =*    Water    +    Silver    +    Oxygen. 

(E.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water,  the  oxygen  being  evolved 
at  the  positive  pole. 

(F.)  By  passing  a  mixture  of  steam  and  chlorine  through  a  red  hot 
porcelain  tube: — 

2H20      +         2C12      =  4HC1  +  02. 

Water        4-        Chlorine      =      Hydrochloric  acid        +        Oxygen. 

(6.)  By  heating  to  176°  F.  (80°  C.)  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cobalt  oxide  or  chloride,  or  by  passing  chlorine  through  a 
hot  solution  of  sodic  or  potassic  hydrate,  containing  a  little  chloride  or 
nitrate  of  cobalt.  The  chlorine  converts  the  cobaltous  hydrate  into 
cobaltic  hydrate,  and  subsequently  the  liquid  effervesces  and  evolves 
oxygen.     (Mitscherlich,  1843;  Fleitmann,  1865.) 

The  reactions  may  be  stated  in  two  stages  as  follows : — 

(a.)        CaCl202        +      4CoO      =     CaCls     +      2Co203. 

Bleaching  powder    ■+■    Cobaltous     =     Calcium    +       Cobaltic 
(Solution  calcium  oxide  chloride  oxide, 

hypochlorite) 

(&.)  2Co2Os  =  4CoO  +  02 

Cobaltic  oxide  =        Cobaltous  oxide         4-  Oxygen. 

Thus  all  the  oxygen  of  the  bleaching  powder  is  evolved. 

(H.)  By  dropping  sulphuric  add  into  a  red-hot  platinum  retort  or  upon 
broken  bricks  heated  to  redness.  (Deville  and  Debray.)  By  this 
means  the .  acid  yields  about  15*6  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  the  gas. 
Every  1000  grains  of  acid  will  yield  in  practice  about  one-fourth  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas. 

2H2S04        =    2H20  +  2S02  +       02. 

Sulphuric  acid    =     Water    +     Sulphurous  anhydride    4-     Oxygen. 

[The  S02  is  absorbed  by  passing  it  through  a  coke  scrubber  wetted 
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with  water.     The    sulphurous   acid   solution  may  be  utilised  in  the 
leaden  chamber  for  the  preparation  of  fresh  sulphuric  acid.] 

(I.)  By  the  action  of  the  haves  of  plants  in  sun-light  on  carbonic  add, 
whereby  the  carbon  is  fixed,  and  oxygen  is  set  free. 

Properties. — («.)  Sensible. — A  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless  gas. 

(fi.)  Physiological. — If  a  rabbit  be  placed  in  pure  oxygen  at  75°  F. 
(24°  C),  it  lives  for  about  three  weeks,  eating  voraciously  all  the 
time,  but  nevertheless  becoming  thin.  The  action  of  oxygen  at  45°  F. 
(7*2°  C.),  is  to  produce  narcotism,  and  eventually  death.  When 
oxygen  is  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  it  induces  so  intense  a  nar- 
cotism that  operations  may  be  performed  under  its  influence. 

Compressed  oxygen  is  "the  most  fearful  poison  known."  The 
pure  gas  at  a  pressure  of  3*5  atmospheres,  or  air  at  a  pressure  of  22 
atmospheres,  produces  violent  convulsions,  simulating  those  of  strych- 
nia poisoning,  ultimately  causing  death.  The  arterial  blood  in  these 
cases  is  found  to  contain  about  twice  the  quantity  of  its  normal  oxy- 
gen. Further,  compressed  oxygen  stops  fermentation,  and  perma- 
nently destroys  the  power  of  yeast.     (Paul  Bert.) 

(y.)  Physical. — Oxygen  is  16  times    heavier   than   hydrogen.     Its 
experimental  specific  gravity  is  1*1056  (Air  =  1),  so  that  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  34*288  grains.     Its  relative  weight  is  15*96  (hydrogen 
=  1).    A  litre  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  weighs  1*43  grms.     Until  lately 
oxygen  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  gas.     Under  a  pressure  of  300 
atmospheres,  and  a  cold  of  — 110°C,  Pictet  condensed  it  into  a  trans- 
parent liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*978  at  — 166°  F.  (—130° 
C),  Wroblewski  and  Olzewski  abroad,  and  Dewar  in  this  country, 
have  liquefied  it  under  a  pressure  of  22*5  atmospheres  at  — 136°  C, 
employing  for  this  purpose  the  cold  produced  by  the  boiling  of  liquid 
ethylene.     Oxygen  refracts  light  less  powerfully  than  any  other  gas 
(0=  0*8,  air  =  1).     It  is  evolved  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery 
(electro-negative).     It  is  the  only  gas  which  is  magnetic,  its  magnetism 
being  feeble,  diminished  by  heat  and  increased  by  cold.     Heat  (as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  gases)  expands  the  gas  0*003665  times  its  volume  for 
every  1°  C,  or  0*002  times  its  volume  for  every  1°  F.     It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water;  100  volumes  of  water  at  0°C.  absorb  4*114  volumes, 
and  2*9  volumes  at  15°  C.  measured  at  normal  pressure  and  temperature. 
At  higher  temperatures  the  solubility  decreases.     100  volumes  of  abso- 
lute   alcohol  dissolve   about  28  volumes  of  the  gas.     It  is  rapidly 
absorbed  both  by  solutions  of  potassic  pyrogallate  or  of  sodic  dithionite 
in  water. 

« 

(2.)  Chemical. — Oxygen  is  without  action  either  on  litmus  or  on 
turmeric.  It  causes  no  precipitate  with  lime  water.  With  nitric  oxide 
(NgOj)  it  forms  red  fumes  of  N204.  It  is  completely  absorbed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  pyrogallic  acid  in  strong  caustic  potash.  It  supports  combustion 
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vigorously,  but  is  not  itself  combustible  ; — hence  Lavoisier's  theory  of 
combustion,  that  it  was  " rapid  oxidation" 

Action  on  the  non-metals. — Oxygen  combines  with  all  the  non-metals, 
except  with  fluorine.  Further,  it  combines  with  them  directly,  except 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  with  which  elements  combination 
is  indirect  only,  that  is,  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  It 
combines,  however,  with  none  of  the  non-metals  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, except  with  phosphorus,  in  which  case  the  energy  of  oxidation 
may  be  so  intense  as  to  effect  combustion.  If  carbon,  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus  be  burnt  in  oxygen,  bodies  are  formed  (viz.,  C02,  SO*  and 
PgOs),  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  redden  litmus.  All  the  non- 
metals,  except  hydrogen  and  fluorine,  form,  by  their  union  with  oxygen, 
anhydrides — that  is,  bodies  which  form  acids  when  dissolved  in  water. 
Hence,  Lavoisier  taught  "  that  oxygen  was  the  acidifying  principle  of 
all  acids,"  a  theory  we  now  know  to  be  incorrect. 

Action  on  the  metals. — There  are  certain  metals  which  in  a  molten 
state  absorb  oxygen,  evolving  it  again  on  cooling.  Of  these  silver 
is  a  notable  illustration.  When  molten  it  absorbs  ten  times  its  bulk  of 
the  gas,  its  evolution  on  cooling  effecting  what  is  termed  "  spitting,"  i.e., 
the  surface  of  the  silver  becoming  uneven  from  volcanic-like  projec- 
tions. Oxygen  combines  directly,  under  certain  conditions,  with  all  the 
metals,  except  with  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  (noble  metals),  where 
combination  can  only  be  effected  indirectly.  Again,  combination 
does  not  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  except  with  a  few  metals, 
such  as  sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  and  in 
certain  cases  where  the  metals  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision  (pyrophoric).  Only  a  very  moderate  heat,  however,  is  usually 
required  to  effect  union.  Iron,  lead,  etc.,  undergo  superficial  oxidation 
in  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  this  is  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  conditions  that  favour  oxidation,  such  as  the  presence  of 
moisture,  carbonic  anhydride,  etc. 

When  a  metal  combines  with  oxygen,  it  generally  forms  what  is 
called  a  base,  that  is,  "a  compound  body  capable,  completely  or  in  part,  of 
neutralizing  an  acid"  The  compounds,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
alkaline  metals  with  oxygen,  are  called  alkalies  or  alkaline  bases,  such 
as  e.g.,  sodic  oxide  (Na^O)  potassic  oxide  (K20),  etc.  These  bodies 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  other  metals  also  form  bases  with 
oxygen,  but  they  are  practically  insoluble  in  water  ;  nevertheless  they 
are  capable  either  entirely  or  in  part  of  neutralizing  acids  (ZnO — 
Fe2Os).  No  non-metal  ever  forms  a  base  by  its  union  with  oxygen, 
but  some  metals  form  anhydrides  by  such  combination.  This  metallic 
anhydride  is  always  the  highest  oxide  that  the  metal  is  capable  of 
forming,  as  e.g.,  stannic  anhydride,  Sn02 — antimonic  anhydride,  Sb205, 
etc.  There  are  certain  oxides  that  are  neither  acids  nor  bases,  aud  are 
known  as  "  indifferent  oxides  "  from  their  similarity  to  salts.  Such,  for 
example,  are  water  (HsO),  manganese  dioxide  (Mn02),  etc. 
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Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  estimating  the  quantity  of 
free  oxygen  present  in  a  mixed  gas.  In  most  cases  the  oxygen  is  re- 
moved by  absorbent  agents,  such  as  moist  phosphorus  or  certain  moist 
metals  (iron,  lead,  etc.)  ;  certain  low  oxides,  such  as  FeO  or  N202 
(Priestley)  ;  or  a  mixture  of  the  last  two  bodies  (Davy)  ;  the  ammonio- 
chloride  of  copper  (Graham)  ;  pyrogallic  acid  dissolved  in  an  alka- 
line solution  (Liebig)  ;  red-hot  copper  or  iron  (Dumas)  ;  cuprous 
oxide  (C1I4O)  in  ammonia  (Chemical  News,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  5) ; 
also  by  exploding  the  gas  with  hydrogen.  These  methods  of  esti- 
mating oxygen  will  be  referred  to  under  the  analysis  of  air. 

Ozone  (°Z*»>  I  smell) :  Allotropic  or  Active  Oxygen. 


Molecular  weight  =  48  (  47*88).    Density  23*94.    Molecular  volume  I     | 


History. — Vo*  Marum  (1780)  noticed  that  when  electric  sparks 
had  been  passed  through  air  or  oxygen,  the  gas  possessed  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  rapidly  tarnished  quicksilver.  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  in  1840, 
showed  that  this  peculiar  smelling  gas  was  developed  by  exposing 
moist  phosphorus  to  air.  Since  1840  ozone  has  been  further  examined 
by  Marignac,  De  la  Rive,  Fremy,  Becquerel,  Odling,  Andrews,  &c. 

Natural  History  (See  Ozone  under  Air). 

Mature  Of  Ozone. — Schonbein,  in  the  first  instance,  regarded  ozone 
as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (H208  or  in  old  formula  H08) ;  Baumert  and 
Williamson  independently  fixed  Hg03  as  its  composition,  because  water 
and  oxygen,  as  they  supposed,  were  formed  by  its  decomposition  : 
(H2Oj=H20  +  02).  Berzelius,  Marchand,  Erdmann,  Marignac,  De  la 
Rive,  Fremy,  Becquerel,  and  Andrews  afterwards  showed  that  pure 
dry  oxygen  could  be  ozonized,  whilst  Andrews  proved  that  with  proper 
precautions  no  water  results  from  its  decomposition.  Schonbein  after- 
wards regarded  ozone  as  permanently  negative  oxygen  (O),  there 

+ 
being  as  he  thought,  a  permanently  positive  oxygen  (O)  (antozone) 

(see  page  80). 

Chemists  are  now  agreed  that  ozone  is  an  allotropic  oxygen,  where 
three  volumes  are  condensed  into  two.     This  view,  first  reasoned  out 
by  Odling,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Andrews, 
who  showed  that  (1)  ozonization  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  bulk  of  the  gas ;     (2)  that  when  the  ozonized  oxygen  is 
heated,  it  returns  to  its  original  bulk,  and  (3)  that   when  ozone  is 
absorbed  by  mercury  or  by  potassic  iodide,  the  volume  of  the  gas  is 
not  affected.     (Phil  Trans.,,  1860,  p.  113.)     Thus  :— 

000  +  Hg  =  HgO  +  00 
2  Tola,  of  Ozone.  2  vols,  of  common  0. 
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Further  confirmation  of  this  view  was  obtained  by  Soret,  who 
found  that  the  increased  volume  of  an  ozonized  oxygen  when 
•decomposed  by  heat  was  one-half  the  decrease  of  volume  when 
the  same  ozonized  oxygen  was  treated  with  bodies  like  oil  of  thyme, 
which  absorb  it  without  decomposing  it.  Brodie  and  Soret  have  veri- 
fied the  same  fact  by  observing  rapidity  of  diffusion,  diffusion  being 
known  to  occur  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density.  (See 
Diffusion.)  Soret  showed  that  271  volumes  of  ozone  diffused  in  the 
same  time  as  227  volumes  of  chlorine,  or  as  1  volume  of  ozone  to  0*8376 
volume  of  chlorine,  a  relationship  closely  expressed  by  the  theoretical 
statement 

v' 55-5  :  J 24-0. 

Preparation. — Ozone,  however  prepared,  always  contains  a  large 
admixture  of  air  or  oxygen.  Hence  our  knowledge  of  it  relates  to 
a  dilute  body.  The  following  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  a 
mixture  of  ozone  (say,  at  most,  a  20  per  cent,  mixture)  with  air  or 
oxygen  may  be  obtained. 

(1.)  By  electrical  agency.  The  silent  passage  of  electricity  through 
-damp  oxygen,  is  the  method  best  adapted  for  its  generation.  A  small 
induction  spark,  or  the  brush  from  the  electrical  machine,  may  also 
be  employed,  but  the  long  spark  from  the  coil,  on  account  of  its  high 
temperature,  destroys  the  ozone  as  fast  as  it  is  generated.  Various 
ozonizers  have  been  invented,  in  order  to  secure  this  silent  passage  of 
•electricity  through  oxygen.  That  of  Hovzeau  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  oxygen,  a  platinum  wire  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  and  attached  to  one  terminal  of  an  induction  coil,  whilst  a  second 
wire  is  wound  round  the  glass  tube  and  attached  to  the  other  ter- 
minal. Siemerie  ozonizer  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  one  placed  inside, 
but  separated  by  a  small  interval  from  the  other,  through  which  inter- 
space a  stream  of  oxygen  may  be  continuously  passed.  The  internal 
tube  has  its  inner  surface,  and  the  external  tube  its  outer  surface,  covered 
with  tin-foil.  When  these  are  connected  with  different  poles  of  the 
coil,  a  silent  discharge  takes  place  between  them,  whereby  the  ozoni- 
zation  of  the  intermediate  oxygen  is  effected.  By  means  of  these 
ozonizers,  60  to  120  milligrammes  of  ozone  per  litre  of  oxygen  may  be 
obtained. 

It  is  most  important  in  the  preparation  of  ozone  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature low  by  the  use  of  freezing  mixtures. 

(2.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxygen  set  free 
at  the  positive  pole  by  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  contains 
about  7J^  part  of  its  volume  of  ozone,  i.e.,  about  3  to  5  milligrammes 
per  litre. 

When  perfectly  dried  the  odour  of  the  electrolytic  oxygen  remains, 
whilst  if  it  be  subjected  to  heat,  the  smell,  as  well  as  the  active 
oxidizing  power,  of  the  gas  is  destroyed  without  any  trace  of  moisture 
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being  produced,  thereby  proving  that  electrolytic  oxygen  is  not,  as  was 
once  supposed,  an  oxide  of  hydrogen. 

The  water  mixed  with  the  acid  should  be  free  from  all  organic  or 
other  oxidizable  matters,  and  the  presence  of  a  little  bichromate  of 
potash  in  solution  is  said  to  assist  its  formation.     (Baumert.) 

(3.)  By  slow  combustion  (Eremacausis)  :  (a)  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air 
(Schonbein.)  The  phosphorus  employed  should  be  freshly  scraped,. 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  90°  F.  (21°  to  32°  C).  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  same  air  for  more  than  an  hour,, 
otherwise  the  ozone  first  generated  will  be  decomposed.  The  action 
\b  more  complete  if  the  air  in  the  vessel  be  slightly  rarefied,  the  best 
effects  being  produced  by  employing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  place  of  air.  The  gas  must  afterwards  be  washed  with  water  to- 
free  it  from  phosphorous  acid,  (fi.)  By  the  slow  combustion  of  ether  and 
volatile  oils.  When  the  combustion  of  ether  is  effected  by  glowing 
platinum,  or  by  placing  a  hot  glass  rod  in  a  bottle  filled  with  the 
vapor,  ozone  is  produced,  together  with  certain  acid  vapours.  Aro- 
matic plants  and  flowers  are  also  said  to  generate  ozone  (Mantegazza). 

(4.)  By  the  rapid  combustion  of  all  bodies  containing  hydrogen.  The 
generation  of  ozone  under  these  conditions  is  supposed  to  be  due  to- 
the  hydrogen  molecule  combining  with  a  half-molecule  of  oxygen  (a), 
leaving  the  other  oxygen  atom  free  to  combine  with  a  second  oxygen 
molecule  to  form  ozone  (fi).    Thus — 

(a.)  H*  +  02=  HgO  +  O ;    (/3.)  O  +  0«  =  Os. 

Ozone  is  not  formed  by  the  combustion  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as  carbon* 
combines  not  with  half -molecules  of  oxygen  (O),  but  with  complete 
molecules  (Og).    (Thau.) 

(5.)  By  the  action  of  oxygen  on  fine  particles  and  on  large  surfaces* 
When  lead  pyrophorus  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  catches  fire  spontane- 
ously owing  to  the  generation  of  ozone  by  the  action  of  air  on  the 
finely-divided  metallic  particles.*  Similarly,  when  phosphorus  is  dis- 
solved in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  solvent  allowed  to  evaporate, 
the  finely-divided  phosphorus  fires  spontaneously. 

(6.)  By  nascent  action.  The  intense  activity  of  nascent  oxygen,  it 
is  thought,  may  be  due  to  the  gas  being  ozonic.  Probably  the  oxy- 
gen set  free  by  plants  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  anhydride 
is  also  ozonic.  (De  Lucca,  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  July,  1873, 
p.  65.)  Possibly  to  this  may  be  traced  the  bleaching  action  of  morning 
dew. 

(7.)  Ozone  is  also  formed  during  the  evaporation  of  water.  (Ann. 
Chem.  Pharm.,  clxi.,  232.)  This,  no  doubt,  explains  the  operation  of 
meadow  bleaching  where  damp  linen  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  the 

•  Possibly  this  action  may  be  doe  to  the  carbon  present  absorbing  oxygen,  and  so 
bringing  it  within  the  sphere  of  affinity. 
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purpose  of  rendering   it  white.      It  also  explains  the  occurrence  of 
ozone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Properties  of  Ozone. — (<*•)  Sensible. — A  colorless,  or  probably 
blue-tinted  gas,  having  a  peculiar  phosphorus-like  odor  (o£w,  I  smell). 
Pure  ozone,  that  is,  ozone  free  from  air  or  oxygen,  has  never  been 
prepared. 

(/3.)  Physiological. — Its  special  action  in  respiration  will  be  discussed 
further  on  (page  81).  It  acts  as  an  intense  irritant  to  the  eyes  and 
nose,  and  rapidly  proves  fatal  to  animal  life.  (Thenard,  Schonbein, 
McKendrick  and  Dewar.) 

(y.)  Physical— At  a  temperature  of  —  76°F.(— 105° C.)  (produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  liquid  ethylene)  and  at  a  pressure  of  125  atmospheres, 
ozone  may  be  condensed  into  an  indigo-blue  liquid.  The  gas  consists  of  3 
volumes  of  oxygen  condensed  into  2  volumes;  hence  its  density  must  be 
l£  times  that  of  common  oxygen,  and  1  litre  must  weigh  (8  x  3)  24  criths 
(see  page  34).  It  decomposes  slowly  in  the  presence  of  moisture  at 
212°  F.  (100°  C).  If  kept  in  dry  and  sealed  tubes,  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time,  although  it  ultimately  decomposes.  Decompo- 
sition is  instantaneous  at  a  temperature  of  from  450°  to  500°  F.  (232°  C. 
to  260°  C),  the  ozone  becoming  ordinary  oxygen  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  bulk.  It  is  decomposed  when  agitated  with  finely-powdered 
fragments  of  glass.  Ozone  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
having  the  smell  peculiar  to  the  gas.  At  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  100  volumes  of 
water  dissolve  \  volume  of  ozone  (Carius).  It  is  far  more  soluble  in 
certain  ethereal  oils  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  its  solution  in  the  latter 
forming  a  blue  liquid.     It  is  not  soluble  in  solutions  of  acids  or  alkalies. 

{I.)  Chemical. — Ozone  is  a  powerful  oxidizer.  This  action  depends 
on  its  desire  to  throw  off  one  of  its  oxygen  atoms,  and  so  return  to 
the  condition  of  ordinary  oxygen.  It  bleaches  litmus,  and  is  as  power- 
ful a  supporter  of  combustion  as  ordinary  oxygen.  29,600  units  of 
heat  are  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  ozone  from  oxygen.  Hence  its 
greater  chemical  activity,  this  heat  being  liberated  when  oxidation  is 
effected  through  its  agency. 

(1.)  Action  on  the  non-metallic  elements. — These  are  as  a  whole  but 
little,  and  but  slowly,  affected  by  it.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  the  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  selenium.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  it  can  effect  the  conversion  of  nitrogen  into 
nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  water. 

(2.)  Action  on  metals. — None  of  the  metals,  except  mercury,  are 
affected  by  dry  ozone,  whilst  in  the  presence  of  moisture  nearly  all  the 
metals  (except  gold  and  platinum)  are  oxidized  by  it.  Even  metallic 
silver  is  converted  into  a  peroxide.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  no  contraction  of  the  gas  results,  the  ozone  returning 
from  the  triatomic  to  the  diatomic  condition  of  ordinary  oxygen. 

Its  action  on  mercury  is  remarkable.     The  mobility  of  the  metal  is 
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at  once  destroyed,  and  the  mercury  rendered  adherent,  when  shaken, 
to  the  glass  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 

(3.)  Action  on  mineral  compounds.—  Ozone  converts  the  protoxides 
and  protosalts  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  etc.,  into  peroxides  and 
persalts.  Some  peroxides  decompose  ozone,  and  are  themselves  at 
the  same  time  partially  reduced.  Thus  the  peroxides  of  copper,  man- 
ganese and  barium,  etc.,  exhibit  this  catalytic  action  on  ozone  : — 

Ba08  +  03  =  BaO  +  202. 

The  sulphides  and  selenides  are  also  oxidized  by  it  into  sulphates  and 
selenates.  Thus,  black  lead  sulphide  becomes  a  white  lead  sulphate, 
and  ferrocyanides  are  converted  into  ferricyanides.  It  decomposes 
iodide  of  potassium,  iodine  being  set  free. 

(4.)  Action  on  organic  matter  and  on  organic  compounds. — Organic 
bodies  generally  are  speedily  oxidised  by  ozone.  It  bleaches  indigo 
(converting  it  into  isatin),  decolorizes  blood,  and  converts  alcohol  into 
aldehyd.  Tincture  of  guaiacum  is  turned  green,  and  cork  and  caout- 
chouc are  speedily  acted  upon  by  it.  Putrid  flesh  is  deodorized  and 
albumen  is  destroyed  by  it.  Strychnia  and  aniline  assume  various  tints 
under  its  action.  It  is  absorbed  by  turpentine,  by  oil  of  thyme,  and 
by  many  essential  oils  without  suffering  decomposition.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  employed  by  Soret  to  prove  its  composition,  seeing  that 
the  diminution  in  volume  occurring  when  ozonized  oxygen  is  acted  on 
by  these  absorbents,  is  exactly  twice  as  great  as  the  volume  increase 
found  after  the  ozone  has  been  decomposed  by  heat.  It  has  no  action 
on  paraffin,  which  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  joining  apparatus  used  in 
its  generation,  and  in  experiments  upon  it. 

Ozone  is  used  for  bleaching  discolored  engravings. 

Special  Tests  for  Ozone. —  (!•)  White  bibulous  paper  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  potassic  iodide,  and  5  parts  of  starch,  in  100 
parts  of  water,  constitutes  the  common  ozone  test-paper.  Ozone,  like 
chlorine  and  most  oxidizing  agents,  displaces  the  iodine  from  its  com- 
bination, the  iodine  thus  set  free  blueing  the  starch  : — 

Os  +  2KI  +  H«0  =  2KHO  +  I2  +  08. 

For  determining  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air,  Schonbein  employed 
moist  ozone  papers,  whilst  Moffatt  preferred  them  dry.  For  determin- 
ing quantity  the  tint-depth  is  relied  upon.  The  fallacies  to  the  use  of 
the  iodide  paper  as  a  test  for  ozone,  are  the  presence  in  the  air  of 
chlorine  and  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  these  latter  being  formed  in  the 
air,  as  well  as  ozone,  by  electrical  discharges. 

(2.)  Houzeau's  Ozonometer  consists  of  neutral  litmus  paper,  soaked  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassic  iodide,  the  potash  set  free  by  the  ozone 
turning  the  paper  blue.  A  piece  of  the  litmus  paper  without  iodide,  is 
also  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  same  time,  a  comparison  of  the  two 
papers  indicating  how  far  the  action  on  the  iodide  paper  may  be  due 
to  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  not  to  the  action  of  ozone. 
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(3.)  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  is  turned  brown  by  ozone, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  hydrated  manganous  peroxide. 

(4.)  A  colorless  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  thallium  is  turned  yellow 
by  ozone,  but  not  by  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  ("  Intellectual  Observer," 
1867,  p.  399).  Bottger  has  suggested  the  use  of  thallous  oxide  paper 
on  this  ground. 

(5.)  Paper  stained  black  with  plumbic  sulphide  becomes  white  from 
the  formation  of  sulphate. 

Quantitative  Determination. — This  is  made  either  (1)  by  means 
of  a  weighed  quantity  of  dry  mercury,  which  rapidly  absorbs  ozone, 
or  (2)  by  estimating  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  in  a  solution  of 
potassic  iodide  of  known  strength,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  being 
added  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid: — 

Os  +  2KI  +  H80  =  08  +  I8  +  2KH0. 

Antozone. 

Schonbein  first,  and  afterwards  Brodie,  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  oxygen  appears  to  exist  in  certain  compounds,  not  only  in  a 
state  different  from,  but  actually  antagonistic  to,  ozone.  Schonbein 
termed  this  form  of  oxygen,  antozone.  Brodie  was  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  between  ozone  and  antozone  depended  on  the 
oxygen  in  the  two  cases  existing  in  different  polar  conditions,  the 
polarity  being  determined  by  the  body  with  which  it  was  associated 
(Odling,  p.  125). 

For  example ;  (a.)  The  nascent  oxygen  evolved  from  peroxide  of 
manganese  (Mn08),  or  from  peroxide  of  lead  (Pb08),  or  from  chromic  acid 
.(H8Cr04),  or  from  manganic  acid  (HMn04),  was  regarded  as  ozonic, 
for  in  a  nascent  state  it  was  found  to  color  strychnia  and  guaiacum  ; 
whereas — 

(/3.)  The  nascent  oxygen  evolved  from  the  peroxides  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  and  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  neither  coloured  strychnia 
nor  tincture  of  guaiacum.  Further,  the  oxygen  obtained  from  these 
bodies  seemed  in  some  respects  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  ozone 
obtained  from  the  former  series  (a)  combining  with  it  to  form  common 
oxygen. 

These  facts  suggested  the  notion  that  the  oxygen  present  in  these 
bodies  respectively  must  exist  in  different  polar  or  electrical  states,, 
the  one  possessing  the  power  of  neutralizing  the  other.     Thus — 

+ +  —  +  +  —  +—  +  — 

MnOO       +       H800      =      MnO       +       H80       +       00 

Peroxide  of      +     Peroxide  of    =    Manganese     +      Water        +     Common 
manganese  hydrogen  oxide  oxygen. 

Recent  researches  have,  however,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this 
antozone  is  merely  peroxide  of  hydrogen .     {See  Index.) 
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Uses  of  Oxygen.  A.  In  Nature. — Oxygen  acts  as  the  great  burner 
up  of  dead  organic  matter.  We  see  eremacausis  or  slow  oxidation 
taking  place  in  the  decay  of  wood  (dry  oxidation),  in  the  formation  of 
humus  and  peat  (wet  oxidation),  and  in  the  change  of  wood  into  coal 
(wet  and  imperfect  oxidation).  In  nitrification  we  see  the  action  of 
oxygen  producing  nitres.  Oxygen  effects  the  reunification  of  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  illustrated  in  the  drying  of  paint,  in  the  occasional 
firing  of  greasy  rags,  and  more  generally  in  the  formation  of  resins. 
The  (unification  of  alcohol,  again,  is  an  oxidizing  action:  thus — 
C£HeO       +        08        =        C8H4Ofi        +        H80 

Alaohol  +        Oxygen     —        Acetic  add         +         Water. 

B.  In  Respiration. — By  the  act  of  respiration  the  oxidation  of 
tissue  is  effected.  This  process  is  common  to  all  animals.  Oxygen 
must  be  brought,  by  some  means  or  other,  into  contact  with  the  blood, 
and  by  it  with  the  body  generally.  For  this  purpose  we  find  in  some 
animals  a  minute  series  of  tubes,  along  which  air  is  conveyed  through 
the  system.  In  fish,  the  water  that  contains  oxygen  in  solution,  passes 
through  the  gills,  and  coming  into  contact  with  a  fine  membrane, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  blood  of  the  animal  circulates, 
a  free  interchange  of  gases  occurs.  In  some  animals,  as  in  frogs, 
respiration  is,  in  great  part  (and  in  the  higher  animals  in  a  lesser  degree) 
cutaneous  transpiration  ;  whilst  in  animals  generally  the  lungs  constitute 
the  principal  machinery  for  effecting  the  proper  oxygenation  of  the 
blood.  In  respiration  the  changes  produced  are  threefold ;  (1)  a 
risible  or  color  change;  (2)  a  physical  or  heat  change,  resulting  from 
chemical  combination ;  and  (3)  a  chemical  change.  The  facts  of 
respiration  were  collected  slowly  ;  Mayow  (1674)  proved  the  taking 
in  by  the  lungs  of  a  something  present  in  the  air;  Black  (1757) 
proved  the  return  of  a  something  to  the  air  during  exhalation  ;  whilst 
Lavoisier  proved  that  the  active  gas  taken  in  by  the  lungs  was 
ox7gen,  and  the  gas  returned  carbonic  anhydride.  He  was  further 
of  opinion  that  the  animal  heat  was  the  result  of  a  process  of 
combustion,  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  But  he  noted  that 
the  carbonic  anhydride  given  back  to  the  air,  only  accounted  for  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  taken  from  the  air.#  Hence  arose  a  theory  of 
diffusion,  which  regarded  respiration  as  a  purely  physical  act.  This 
may  be  stated  as  follows: — The  venous  blood,  rich  in  carbonic 
acid  but  poor  in  oxygen,  passes  into  the  minute  pulmonic  capillaries, 
external  to  which  is  a  mixed  gas  (the  air),  containing  very  little 
carbonic  acid,  but  rich  in  oxygen ;  hence  an  interchange  of  gases  takes 
place  to  establish  equilibrium.  More  recent  experiments,  however, 
have  shown  that  breathing  is  not  merely  a  physical,  but  a  chemical 

*  Hertivoroos  animala  are  taid  to  exhale  carbonic  acid  in  volume  equal  to  the 
oxygen  taken  in,  whilst  carnivorous  f«i™»i«  exhale  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  40  per 
cent,  lea*  than  the  inhaled  oxygen. 
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act.  In  the  red  blood-corpuscles  a  compound  exists  called  "  haemo- 
globin." This  body  has  a  purple  color  in  venous  blood,  but  is  capable 
of  combining  chemically  with  oxygen  to  form  a  vermilion  red  body 
called  "  oxy -haemoglobin,"  the  coloring  matter  of  arterial  blood.  The 
active  agent  in  respiration  is  this  haemoglobin,  a  body  remarkable 
for  the  ease  with  which  it  both  combines  with,  and  delivers  np 
oxygen.  Asphyxia  means  the  non-oxygenation  of  the  purple  haemo- 
globin. Other  gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  are  also  capable  of  com- 
bining with  it,  forming  e.g.  "  carbonic  oxide  hcsmoglobin"  which  has  a  red 
color  like  oxy-haemoglobin,  but  is  unlike  it,  in  that,  when  once 
formed,  the  haemoglobin  cannot  part  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  can  with  oxygen.  Hence  the  cause  of  death  in 
poisoning  by  this  gas. 

Experiments  (some  teach)  have  shown  that  the  blood  corpuscles 
possess  the  power  of  ozonizing  the  oxygen  inhaled,  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen being  formed  by  its  combination  with  water.  This  compound  is 
again  decomposed  into  water  and  oxygen,  which  oxygen  in  its  nascent 
state  serves  the  purpose  of  oxidation.  It  is  certain  that  both 
blood  and  haemoglobin  have  the  power  of  setting  free  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  oil  of  turpentine,  and  that  blood  globules  act  similarly  on 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  nascent  oxygen  thus  evolved  is  capable  of 
acting  on  such  bodies  as  potassic  iodide  and  starch,  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum,  etc.  In  fact,  Schonbein  taught  that  the  function  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  was  the  chemical  excitement  of  the  oxygen  of  the  respired 
air.  If  haemoglobin  be  mixed  with  alcohol  or  heated  to  212°  F.,  it  then 
loses  its  power  of  decomposing  the  peroxide.  Thus  it  is  held  that  there 
is  perpetually  going  on,  in  the  animal  organism,  this  formation  and 
.  destruction  of  ozone  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  solution  of  the 
•  corpuscles,  and  their  alteration  into  other  products  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  ozone.  These  products  have  no  longer  any  plastic  property, 
and  in  this  way  Schmidt  believed  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  to  be 
maintained.     (Schonbein,  Schmidt,  Schreiber,  etc.) 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for  respiration  is  important.  It 
varies  with  sex,  age,  diet,  exercise,  etc.  The  following  facts  are 
important: — 

I.  The  Carbon  daily  consumed  as  food,  and  daily  evolved  as  Carbonic 
Acid.     (Dr.  E.  Smith.) 


Adult  Man. 

Carbon  consumed  in 
diet  daily. 

Carbon  evolved  by  lungs 
daily  as  COr 

With  ordinary  ltbor 
With  active  work    . . 

OZ8. 

8-72 
13-00 
15-60 

grains. 
3816 
5688 
6825 

OSS. 

7-85 

911 

12-90 

grains. 
3434 
3986 
6644 

The  3985  grains  of  carbon  evolved  per  day  from  the  lungs  by  a 
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man  in  ordinary  work   is   equivalent  per  hour  to  about  1240  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid. 

Carbon  consumed  per  hour  by  males  (Andral  and  Gavarret). 

Up  to  S  years  of  age 77  grains. 

From    S  to  16  ..        ...         ..  133      „ 

„     15  to  20  176      „ 

,,     20  to  40  ..         ..         ..  185      „ 

„      40  to  60  165      „ 

„      60  and  over  . .         .,         ..        95     „ 

Females  consume  somewhat  less,  viz.,  98  grains  per  hour  from  15 
to  40  years. 

XL  The  oxygen  daily  consumed  by  the  food  taken  by  an  average  man. 

(The  following  results  are  the  mean  of  the  observations  of  Dumas, 
IAebig,  Regnault,  Lassaigne,  Scharling,  and  Smith): — 

ozs.  cubic  feet. 
Oxygen  consumed  by  the  9  ozb.  of  the  carbon  of  food  24  =  1773 

>,  i»  ,»      i  oa.     „       hydrogen     „         ..        4  =»    2-95 

Total  of  oxygen  consumed  daily  .,         ..       28  =  20*68 

This  is  at  the  rate  per  hour  of 

1489  cubic  inches  of  oxygen;  or 
7446      „         „     of  air. 

HI.  Normal  air  contains  0*04  per  cent,  (or  4  parts  in  10,000)  of 
carbonic  acid.     Air  containing  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  (the  quan-. 
thy  present  in  air  once  breathed)  is  perfectly  irrespirable ;   air  con- 
taining 1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  extremely  distressing ;  air  con- 
taining 0*1  per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  polluted. 

IV.  It  follows  that  the  quantity  of  air  used  per  hour  (7445  cubic 
inches)  plus  that  vitiated  by  the  1240  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
expired,  must  be — 

At  4  per  cent  of  CO«  38,445  cub.  in.  =  22-22  cub.  ft. 
At  1         „         „.         131,445      „         =76-08      „ 
At  01     „        „       1,247,445      „        =72364      „ 

V.  The  quantity  of  air  required  for  respiration  by  an  ordinary  man 
is  equal  to  that  contained  in  a  room  9  ft.  square  and  9  ft.  high,  re- 
newed every  hour,  whilst  for  good  breathing  it  should  be  renewed 
every  half-hour.  When,  therefore,  we  fix  300  cubic  feet  as  the  space 
per  head  in  sleeping-rooms,  it  is  manifest  that  this  must  be  regarded 
as  a  minimum,  and  implies  thorough  ventilation  of  the  apartment. 

VI.  In  these  calculations  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  is  the 
only  product  considered.  There  is  also,  however,  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off  from  the  skin,  etc.,  which  correctly  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  horse  consumes  about  13  times  as  much 
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oxygen  as  a  man  ;  that  is,  he  requires  about  19,000  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen,  or  95,000  cubic  inches  of  air,  per  hour. 

C.  As  an  Aoent  of  Combustion. — The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  the  air 
vitiated  by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  the  following  substances— 


One  pound  of 

Cubic  ft.  of 

Oxygen 
consumed. 

Cubic  ft. 

of  Air 
consumed. 

Cubio  ft.  of 

Carbonic 

Acid  (CO L) 

produced. 

Cubio  ft.  of 
Air  vitiated 
(that  is  CO, 
—  lperct.) 

Heat  pro- 
duoedinlbe. 

of  water 
raisedl0°F. 

Newcastle  Coal    •  •     .  • 
Camphine     

Rape  Oil       

3016 

16-86 

17-16 

2814 

31-26 

38*90 

36-3 

37  0 

37-7 

34-6 

34-4 

40-6 

40-6 

38-7 

38-7 

160-76 
79-26 
86-76 
140-70 
166*30 
194-6 
181-6 
186-0 
188-6 
1730 
1720 
202-6 
202-6 
193-6 
193-6 

26*62 

16-30 

16-61 

28-88 

3111 

27-8 

29-1 

26-2 

26-6 

240 

24  2 

27  0 

27*0 

24-3 

24-3 

2713 

1609 

1737 

3129 

3267 

2974*6 

3091-6 

27060 

2748-6 

26730 

26920 

2902-6 

2902-6 

2623-6 

2623-6 

1169 
676 
679 
1266 
1409 
1967 
1820 
1769 
1681 
1706 
1800 
2133 
2133 
1776 
1776 

1  cubic  foot  of  common 
ooal  gas  sb  14  candles 

1  cubic  foot  of  oannel 
ooal  gas  a  20  candles 

M7 
1-66 

6-86 
7-80 

0-66 
0*83 

60-66 
90-80 

66 

76 

The  following  table  shows  the  oxygen  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid 
produced,  and  the  air  vitiated,  by  the  combustion  of  certain  bodies, 
burnt  so  as  to  give  the  light  of  12  standard  sperm  candles,  each  candle 
burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per  hour  each  : — 


Burnt  to  give  light  of 
12  candles,  each  burn- 
ing at  the  rate  of  120 
grains  per  hour. 


CannelGas 

Common  Gas       .  •     •  • 

Spenn  Oil     

Benzole 

Paraffin 

Camphine      

Sperm  Candles 
Wax  tf  .  • 

Stearic       ,,  .  •     . . 

Tallow      ,,  ..     ... 

■  ■  ■  > 


Cubic  ft.  of 

Oxygen 

consumed. 


3-30 
6-46 
4-76 
4-46 
6-81 
6-66 
7-67 
8-41 
8*82 
1200 


Cubic  ft. 

of  Air 
consumed. 


16-60 
27-26 
23-76 
22-30 
34-06 
33-26 
37-86 
4206 
4410 
6000 


Cubic  ft.  of 

Carbonic 

Acid  (CO  J 

produced. 


201 
3-21 
3-33 
-64 
•60 
■77 
■77 
•90 
6-26 
8-73 


3- 

4- 
4' 
6- 
6- 


Cubic  ft.  of 
Air  vitiated 
(that  is  CO, 
=  1  perct.J 


217-60 
348-26 
866-76 
376-30 
484-06 
610-26 
614-86 
632-26 
66910 
933-00 


Heat  pro- 
duced in  lbs. 

of  water 
raisedl0°F. 


I960 
278-6 
233-6 
232-6 
361-9 
326  1 
361-7 
3831 
374-7 
606-4 
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It  would  thus  appear  that,  of  all  the  substances  named,  cannel  gas 
vitiates  air  the  least,  and  tallow  candles  the  most,  and  that  the  order 
of  their  vitiating  effect  is  also  very  nearly  the  order  of  their  heating 
effect 

Regnault  has  shown  that  the  same  heat  which  will  raise  1  lb.  of 
water  1°  F.,  will  raise  49  cubic  feet  of  air  (=  3*6  lbs.)  1°  F. ;  or, 
again,  that  the  heat  that  will  raise  1  cubic  foot  of  water  (=  62*23  lbs.) 
1°  F.,  will  raise  3,054  cubic  feet  of  air  (=  233*71  lbs.)  to  the  same 
extent. 

D.  As  an  Oxidizing  Body.— Endless  illustrations  of  this  action 
might  be  given. 

£.  As  A  Mrdicixal  Agent. — "  Oxygenated  water,"  and  "  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,"  have  been  suggested  and  employed  as  medicinal  agents, 
and  particularly  in  oxaluria,  a  disease  dependent  on  deficient  oxidation. 
Their  efficacy  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Lastly,  we  note  that  the  regular  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is 
maintained  by  plant-life,  the  carbon  being  retained  in  combination  by 
the  plant,  whilst  the  free  oxygen  is  evolved  into  the  atmosphere  for 
the  support  of  animal  life.    Thus — 

12COg  +  11H20  =  CjjHaOu  +  1202. 

Sugar. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HALOGENS,  OR  HALOID  ELEMENTS. 

Fluorine.  Chlorine  :  Compound*  of  Chlorine  and  Oxygen — Hypoohlorous  Anhy- 
dride—Hypocblorous  Acid — Chlorous  Acid— Chloric  Peroxide— Chloric  Acid — 
Perchloric  Acid.  Brominb  :  Compounds  of  Bromine  with  Oxygen  and  Chlorine.. 
Iodine  :  Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen — Iodic  Acid — Periodic  Acid — Com- 
pounds of  Iodine  and  Chlorine— Generalization  on  the  Halogens. 

FLUOBINE  (F). 

Atomic  weight,  19  [more  accurately  19*1  ].  Monad  (')  (as  in  HF) 
[also  regarded  by  some  as  an  octad].  Specific  gravity,  theoretical 
(0-0693  x  19)  1-3167.  1  litre  weighs  19  criths  (0-0896  x  19> 
=  1*7024  grms.,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  40-717  grains,  at 
60°  F.  and  30  B.P. 

Synonyms. — Fluoric  Radical  (Berzelius)  ;  Fluoricum ;  Fluorine 
(Davy). 

History. — That  the  fames  evolved  by  the  action  of  heat  on  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  fluor  spar  would  etch  glass  was  known 
in  the  16th  century.  Scheele  studied  the  composition  of  fluor  spar. 
Gay  Lussac  and  Th6nard  demonstrated  that  it  was  composed  of 
calcium  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  they,  in  common  with  Davy,, 
believed  to  be  an  oxygen  compound  (fluate  of  lime).  In  1812  and 
1813,  Davy  obtained  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  and  free  fluorine 
at  the  positive  pole  by  the  electrolysis  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Thus  he  de- 
monstrated the  analogy  between  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and 
also  between  chloride  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  He  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  collect  the  fluorine,  owing  to  its  intense  action  on  the  vessels 
used  in  the  experiment.  As  yet  it  has  never  (satisfactorily,  at  any 
rate)  been  isolated.  The  Messrs.  Knox,  of  Dublin,  in  1836,  and 
Davy,  in  1840,  obtained  fluorine  by  electrolysing  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
fluor  spar  bottles.  In  1858,  Fhipson  is  stated  to  have  obtained  it  by 
heating  together  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids.  It  has  been  examined 
at  different  times  by  Fremy,  Baudrimont,  Kammerer,  and  other  chemists* 

Natural  History.— It  is  never  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state, 
(a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  tolerably  abundant,  as  fluor  or  Derby- 
shire spar  (CaF2),  and  as  cryolite  (6NaF,Al2F<j),  a  mineral  found  in 
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Greenland.  It"  also  exists  as  a  fluoride  of  cerium,  and  is  found  in 
certain  minerals,  such  as  wavellite,  mica,  fluor,  apatite,  topaz,  etc.  It 
is  present  in  sea  and  in  many  mineral  waters.  (/3.)  In  the  vege- 
table kingdom  it  occurs  in  numerous  plants,  and  particularly  in  the 
siliceous  stems  of  grasses,  (y.)  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in 
the  teeth,  bones,  milk,  blood,  urine,  etc.  Bone  contains  about  2  per 
cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF2). 

Preparation. — It  has  never  been  isolated,  because  no  vessel  can  be 
constructed  to  withstand  its  action.  The  methods  attempted  to  effect 
its  separation  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in  fluor  spar  vessels. 
(Davy  and  the  Messrs.  Knox.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  dioxide  of 
manganese  and  fluor  spar  : — 

2H*S04  +    Mn08   +  CaF8  =  MnS04  +  CaS04  +  2H£0  +    F8. 
8ulphuric  -f  Manganese  +  Calcic  =»  Manganic  +   Calcic    +  Water  +  Fluorine 
*eid  dioxide        fluoride        sulphate       sulphate 

3.  By  electrolysing  fused  potassic  fluoride.     (Fremy.) 

4.  By  heating  to  170°  F.  (77°  C),  a  mixture  of  iodine  with  an 
excess  of  argentic  fluoride  for  24  hours  in  an  hermetically  sealed  tube, 
in  which  the  air  has  been  previously  displaced  by  iodine  vapour, 
an  iodide  of  silver  and  a  fluoride  of  iodine  (IF5)  being  formed.  (Kam- 
merer.) 

5.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  cerium  tetrafluoride.     (Brauner.) 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible.— A  gas,  said  to  have  a  yellow  color, 
like  chlorine.     Its  odor  is  very  powerful. 

(/3.)  Physiological. — Its  action  on  the  animal  body  is  highly  dele- 
terious and  irritating. 

(y.)  Physical. — It  has  an  estimated  specific  gravity  of  1*3167  ; 
100  cubic  inches  should  weigh,  therefore,  40*717  grains,  and  a  litre 
17024  grms. 

(J.)*  Chemical. — It  combines  with  most  of  the  elements,  but  not 
with  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  nor  chlorine,  and,  strangely  enough,  not 
with  oxygen.  Its  action  on  most  bodies,  especially  on  the  metals  (in  which 
it  even  surpasses  chlorine  in  activity),  and  on  silicon,  is  intensely 
energetic.  When  allowed  to  act  upon  glass,  the  SiOs  is  converted  into 
the  volatile  SiF4.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  gas  is  so  great  that 
an  accurate  study  of  its  properties  is  impossible.  It  is  said  to  be 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  potassic  fluoride  and  hydric  peroxide 
being  formed  (2KHO  +  Fa  =  2KF  +  H«02). 

Later  researches  suggest  that  dry  silver  fluoride  is  not  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine  at  a  red  heat, whilst  if  a  temperature  above 
redness  be  employed,  the  liberated  fluorine  combines  with  the  material 
of  the  containing  vessel  (carbon,  platinum,  gold  or  silver).  (Gore 
*  Phil.  Trans./'  1870,  p.  227.) 
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CHLORINE  (Cl). 

Atomic  weight,  35*5   [more  accurately  35*37].    Molecular  weight,  71. 

Molecular   volume,   [    |    j.    Atomicity  monad  (')  (HC1)  (regarded 

by  some  as  an  octad).  Specific  gravity  observed,  2*47  ;  theoretic 
(0-0693  x  35-37)  2-45012  ;  1  litre  weighs  35-37  criths  (0*0896  grm. 
X  35-5)  =  3-1734  grms.  100  cubic  inches,  at  60°  F.  and  30  B.P., 
weigh  76*076  grains. 

Synonyms. — Depklogisticated  marine  acid  gas  (Scheele) ;  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas  (Berthollet)  ;  oxymuriatic  add  (Kirwan  and  Pearson)  ; 
muriaticum,  or  muriatic  radical  (Berzelius) ;  Chlorine  (Davy,  from 
X\wp6c,  green). 

History.  —Discovered  by  Scheele.  (1774)  when  acting  on  peroxide 
of  manganese  (pyrolusite)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  further 
examined  by  Berthollet  (1785),  and  named  by  him  "  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,"  because,  when  placed  in  sunlight  he  found  that  the 
(moist)  gas  split  up,  as  he  supposed,  into  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid.  Gray 
Lussac  and  Thenard  (1809)  showed,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  this  decomposition  with  dry  chlorine.  Davy  (1810)  further 
proved  its  elementary  nature. 

Natural  History. — It  is  never  found  free  in  nature,  (a.)  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  it  occurs  in  combination  with  sodium  and  other  metals, 
in  salt  mines  and  in  sea  water,  and  in  various  horn-minerals  such  as 
lead,  silver,  mercury,  etc.  In  volcanic  districts  it  is  found  combined 
with  hydrogen.  (/3.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  not  an  abundant 
element ;  but  in  (y.)  the  animal  kingdom,  it  occurs  in  all  secretions. 
Its  absence  from  the  urine  in  pneumonia,  constitutes  a  peculiarity  of  that 
disease. 

Preparation. — The  first  process  described  is  the  common  laboratory 
process,  and  is  that  used  in  the  B.  P.  for  the  preparation  of  liq. 
chlori.  The  first  three  are  trade  processes,  the  tanks  used  in  the 
preparation  consisting  of  Yorkshire  flagstones  fastened  together  with 
iron  clamps,  and  the  joints  rendered  tight  with  vulcanized  caoutchouc. 

(1 .)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric 
acid.     (Scheele.)     The  reaction  takes  places  in  two  stages  : — 

(a.)         Mn08         +         4HC1  =       v      MnCU  +  2H20. 

Manganese  dioxide  +  Hydroohlorio  add  =-  Manganic  tetrachloride  +  Water. 

08.)        MnCl4  =  MnCl2  +  Cl«. 

Manganese  tetrachloride       as        Manganous  chloride        +        Chlorine. 

[To  purify  the  gas  it  should  be  passed  first  through  water  to  absorb 
HC1,  and  afterwards  through  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  moisture. 
It  must  be  collected  either  by  the  displacement  of  air  or  over  hot 
water.    Mercury  cannot  be  used.] 

Any  oxide  will  yield  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be 
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need  in  the  place9  of  the  manganese  oxide  (e.g.t  baric  or  plumbic  per- 
oxides), provided  its  corresponding  chlorides  are  non-existent,  or  are 
decomposed  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is  subjected. 

If  oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid  be  mixed  in  the  cold,  a 
brown  liquid  results,  which  probably  contains  MnCl*  in  solution.  If 
this  solution  be  heated  free  chlorine  will  be  evolved. 

In  Weldon's  process  (which  is  employed  in  dealing  with  the  "  still 
liquor  "  of  bleaching-powder  factories),  the  MnClg  formed  as  above  (/3) 
is  decomposed  by  lime  (MnCl*  +  CaO  =  MnO  +  CaCl£).  This  MnO 
is  then  mixed  with  more  lime,  and  air  blown  through  the  mixture, 
whereby  the  MnO  is  converted  into  MnO*  which  may  be  again  used 
for  generating  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  prepare  chlorine  by  heating  the  dioxide  of 
manganese  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (Schlosing). 
Chlorine  is  evolved,  whilst  the  manganous  nitrate  formed,  yields  when 
heated  MnOt  and  nitric  acid,  which  Mn02  may  be  again  used  to  decom- 
pose fresh  hydrochloric  acid. 

(2.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  manganese  di- 
oxide and  common  salt.  In  this  process  (which  differs  from  the  former 
in  producing  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the 
chlorine  is  generated)  the  action  is  more  gradual,  whilst  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  in  the  sodic  chloride  is  liberated  : — *  J         v 

2NaCl+  MnO,  +  3H8S04  =2NaHS04  +  MnS04  +2H«0  +  Cl«. 
Sodic  +  Manganese  +  Sulphuric  =  Add  sodio    +  Manganese  +  Water  +  Chlo- 
cMorida        dioxide  acid  sulphate  sulphate  rine. 

(3.)  By  passing  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  red-hot  bricks 
(whereby  heating  surface  is  gained),  or  through  red-hot  tubes  (Oxland, 
1847)  :— 

2HC1  +  Air  (O  and  N4)  =  H20  +  Cl2  +  N4. 

[It  will  be  remarked  that  in  this  process  the  chlorine  is  mixed  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  nitrogen.     For  trade  purposes  this  is  unimportant. 

Any  undecomposed  HC1  evolved  may  be  absorbed  by  passing  the 
gases  through  water.] 

This  process  has  been  improved  by  Deacon  ("  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.," 
x.,  725),  who  passes  the  mixed  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
heated  fire-bricks  previously  soaked  in  a  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate or  cuprous  chloride,  and  afterwards  dried.  In  this  way  far  less 
undecomposed  HC1  escapes.  The  cuprous  chloride  first  becomes  cupric 
chloride  (a),  which,  by  increased  heat,  again  becomes  converted  into 
cuprous  chloride  (/3).     Thus — 

(a.)      Cu*Cl«      +      O      +        2HC1         =      2CuCl8     +  HgO. 
Cuprous  chloride  +  Oxygen  +  Hydrochloric  acid  =  Cupric  chloride  +  Water. 

(/?•)      2CuCl«      =         Cu8Cl«        +     Cl«. 
Cupric  chloride  =  Cuprous  chloride  +  Chlorine. 

This  action,  where  the  simple  presence  of  a  third  body  seemingly 
determines  chemical  changes,  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  termed  cata- 
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lysis  (see  p.  13),  nevertheless  the  continuous  action  is  more  complicated 
than  might  be  supposed,  a  series  of  reactions,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  unstable  intermediate  compounds,  taking  place,  and  as  a  final 
act,  the  formation  of  the  original  substance. 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassic  bichromate.    (Rogers)  : — 

KgCrA     +       14HC1    =  2KC1  +     Cr2Cl<$     +  7H20  +   3C1«. 
Potassic       +    Hydrochloric  =  Potusio  +      Chromic    +    Water    -f  Chlorine, 
bichromate  acid  ohloride  chloride 

(5.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  an  aqueous  saturated 
solution  of  sodic  chloride  (see  page  20) : — 

2HC1  =  H8  (negative  pole)  +  Cla  (positive  pole) 

(6.)  By  fusing  together  amnionic  nitrate  and  amnionic  chloride. 
(Maumen£)  : — 

4NH4N03       +         2NH4C1       =12H«0  +      5Ne      +      CI*.  • 
Ammonic  nitrate    +     Ammonio  ohloride  a  Water    +    Nitrogen    +    Chlorine. 

(7.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  chlorides,  such  as  the  chlorides 
of  platinum,  palladium,  or  gold.     Thus — 

(a.)  PtCl4  =  PtCl2  +  Cl2.        (/?.)  PtCl2  =  Pt  +  Cl«. 

(8.)  By  heating  admixture  of  magnesic  chloride  and  manganese 
dioxide.     (Binks  and  Macqueen)  : — 

2MgCl£    +     Mn02     =     2MgO      +      MnCl8      +       Cl«. 

Magnetic    +  Manganese    =     Magnesic     +    Manganous    +    Chlorine, 
chloride  dioxide  oxide  chloride 

(9.)  By  the  ignition  of  anhydrous  magnesic  chloride  in  air : — 

2MgCl8        +         02        =        2MgO         +         2C1*. 

Magnesic  chloride  +     Oxygen       =    Magnesio  oxide    +       Chlorine. 

(10.)  By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  an  alkaline  hypochlorite. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible.  —  Chlorine  is  a  yellowish-green  gas 
(gXiiJooc),  having  an  insupportable  odor  and  a  strong  burning  taste. 

(/3.)  Physiological. — It  is  poisonous  and  intensely  irritating,  even 
when  largely  diluted  with  air.  A  bird  dies  in  a  5  per  cent,  atmosphere. 
The  gas  rapidly  disorganises  all  tissues. 

(y.)  Physical. — It  has  an  experimental  specific  gravity  of  2*47,  and 
a  theoretical  specific  gravity  of  2*45.  Its  vapour  density  at  ordinary 
pressures,  when  pure,  remains  constant  up  to  2712  F.  (1600°  C),  but  if 
mixed  with  air  so  as  to  lessen  the  chlorine  pressure,  a  diminution  of 
vapour  density,  with  increased  pressure,  occurs  as  the  temperature  rises, 
from  the  partial  dissociation  of  the  chlorine  molecule  (Cl2)  into  chlorine 
atoms  (CI).  At  1600°  C.  this  diminution  amounts  to  about  16  per  cent. 

100  cubic  inches,  at  standard  temperature,  weigh  76*076  grains, 
and  1  litre  3*1734  grms.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  heaviest  bodies, 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  known. 
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A  temperature  of  -130°  F.  (-90?  C.)  at  ordinary  pressures,  or  a  pressure 
of  6  atmospheres  at  32°  F.  (0°C),  or  of  8*5  atmospheres  at  54*5°  F. 
(12*5°  C.)»  converts  chlorine  into  a  yellowish  green  liquid,  which  is  not 
miscible  with  water.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*33.)  Liquid  chlorine  boils  at  -29°  F. 
(-33*6°  C),  but  it  has  never  been  solidified.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  possesses  a  refractive  index  lower  than  that  Of  water. 
It  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
(CI*  lOH^O)  or  of  platinic  chloride  (PtCl4)  in  one  end  of  a  bent  and 
sealed  tube,  the  other  end,  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the 
liquid  chlorine,  being  immersed  in  ice  and  salt. 

If  the  solar  spectrum  be  passed  through  chlorine,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blue  end  is  cut  off  and  the  position  of  Frauenhofer's  lines  dis- 
turbed. Chlorine  does  not  conduct  electricity.  It  is  an  electro- 
negative body,  and  passes  to  the  +  pole  of  the  battery  after  oxygen 
and  fluorine. 

Charcoal  at  ordinary  temperatures  absorbs  about  200  volumes  of 
chlorine,  the  gas  being  disengaged  from  the  carbon  by  heat.  ' 

Draper  has  stated  that  chlorine  after  exposure  to  sunlight  combines 
with  hydrogen  more  readily  than  before  such  exposure,  and  also  that 
it  increases  in  volume  to  an  extent  not  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays.  From  these  experiments,  he  has 
assumed  the  possibility  of  an  allotropic  modification.  Roscoe's  experi- 
ments do  not  confirm  those  of  Draper. 

Solubility  in  water. — The  maximum  solubility  of  chlorine  in  water 
occurs  at  60P  F.  (10°  C.)  :— 

At  50°  F.  (10°  C.)  water  absorbs  2-585  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas. 
At  591°  F.  (15°  C.)         „         „       2-368 
At  68°  F.  (20P  C.)        „        „      2156 
At  86°  F..  (30°  C.)        „        „       1-749 
Atl04°F.(40PC.)         „        „       1-365        „  „ 

Below  50°  F.  (10P  C.)  the  formation  of  the  hydrate  (Cl2,  10H20) 
commences,  whilst  in  water  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  no  gas  dissolves. 
Chlorine  water  possesses  the  general  properties  of  free  chlorine,  the 
saturated  solution  evolving  chlorine  on  exposure  to  air.  Exposed  to 
daylight,  the  solution  decomposes  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  (the  yellow  color  of  the  solution  gradually  dis- 
appearing), whilst  in  sunlight  the  decomposition  may  be  as  complete 
as  is  represented  by  the  equation  H£0  +  Cl8=2HCl+0. 

(8.)  Chemical. — Chlorine  is  not  a  combustible  gas  (t.<?.,  does  not 
burn  in  air,  being  incapable  of  direct  combination  with  oxygen). 
When  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  supports  the  combustion  of  a 
vigorously-burning  taper,  the  chlorine  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  hydro-carbon,  and  setting  free  the  carbon.  It  bleaches,  without 
reddening,  blue  litmus. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  be  cooled  to  32°  F.  (0°  C),  or  if  the  gas  be 
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passed  into  water  at  32° F.,  a  yellow  crystalline  hydrate  (Clc+lOHgO), 
is  formed,  containing  27*7  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  The  foggy  appear- 
ance of  the  gas  collected  on  a  cold  day  oyer  very  cold  water  is  doe  to 
the  formation  of  this  compound.  The  gas  clears  rapidly  on  the 
application  of  a  moderate  warmth.  Exposed  to  air,  chlorine-hydrate 
speedily  decomposes  into  chlorine  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
gas,  bnt  if  preserved  in  sealed  tubes,  it  may  be  sublimed  by  heat 
unchanged.  At  a  temperature  of  100*4°  F.  (38°  C.)  the  hydrate  de- 
composes into  liquid  chlorine  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas. 

Action  on  the  non-metals. — With  most  of  the  non-metals  chlorine 
combines  directly.  Phosphorus  catches  fire  in  chlorine  spontaneously, 
forming  PC1S.  Sulphur  burns  in  it  feebly,  forming  SCI*  or  SfiClt. 
Selenium,  boron,  and  silicon  combine  with  it  when  heated.  Its  union 
with  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  is  indirect  only.  It  does  not  com- 
bine with  fluorine. 

Combinations  with  hydrogen. — Chlorine  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for 
hydrogen.  Its  oxidizing  property  depends  upon  this  powerful  affinity 
for  the  hydrogen  of  water,  oxygen  being  thereby  liberated.  A  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  combine  with  explosion 
by  the  electric  spark,  or  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  or  to  any 
other  light  (such  as  the  electric  arc  or  the  magnesium  flame)  contain- 
ing a  good  supply  of  actinic  rays.  The  gases  unite  quietly  when 
exposed  to  the  light  of  a  gas-flame  or  diffused  daylight,  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  formed.     In  the  dark,  combination  does  not  occur. 

Action  on  hydrogenous  compounds. —  The  following  reactions  of 
chlorine  on  hydrogen  compounds  should  be  noted: — 

(1.)  A  taper  burns  in  dilute  chlorine  with  a  smoky  flame,  the 
chlorine  combining  with  the  hydrogen  and  liberating  the  carbon.  If 
a  jet  of  chlorine  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it 
becomes  luminous,  from  solid  carbon  particles  being  set  free.  (2.) 
Turpentine  vapor  (C10Hl6)  catches  fire  in  chlorine,  a  large  quantity  of 
carbon  being  disengaged  (C10Hl6  +  8C12=  16HC1+C10).  (3.)  If  a 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas  (CSH4)  be  fired,  carbon  is 
set  free  (C8H4  +  2C18=  4HC1  +  C8).  (4.)  A  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  marsh  gas  (CH4)  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  forms  chloro- 
form (CHClj)  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  (CC14).  (5.)  Ammonia 
solution  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  nitrogen  being  liberated  (8NH3+ 
3C12  =  6NH4C1+N8).  By  its  action  on  a  solution  of  ammonic  chlo- 
ride, chlorine  forms  the  highly  explosive  body,  chloride  of  nitrogen. 
(6.)  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into  chlorine  water, 
the  sulphur  is  set  free,  and  hydrochloric  acid  formed.  (7.)  Water 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine.  Thus,  oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
steam  and  chlorine  through  a  red-hot  tube  (see  page  72). 

Action  on  organic  bodies.— The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen 
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renders  its  action  on  organic  bodies  very  powerful.     These  actions 
may  be  thns  classified — 

(1.)  The  chlorine  may  be  simply  added  to  the  hydrogen  compound.  Thus— 
C£H4  (ethene  or  olefiant  ^<w)+d£=C2H4Cl8  (ethene  chloride). 

(2.)  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  displaced,  but  without  the  substitu- 
tion of  chlorine  for  it.     Thus — 

CHflO  (alcohol) +C12=C2H40  (aldehyd)+2UCL 

(3.)  A  part  or  all  the  hydrogens  of  a  compound  may  be  displaced, 
chlorine  being  substituted  for  them.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas 
and  on  acetic  acid  may  be  given  as  illustrations :  — 

(a.)  The  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas  (CH4)  : — 

CH4+C1£=CH3C1  (methyUchloride)  +HC1. 
CH4+Cl4=CH«Cl«  (formyUbichloride)  +  2HC1. 
CH4+Cl6=CHCl3  (chloroform)  +3HC1. 
CI^+Cl^CCU  (tetrachloride  of  carbon)  +  4HC1. 

(/?.)  The  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  (C8H402)  : — 

CjH^Og  +  Cl^CgHjClOg  (monochloracetic  acid)  +  HC1. 
CSH40£+C14=C*H2C1202  (dichloracetic  acid)  +2HC1. 
C^Og +  0^=021101302  (trichloracetic  acid)  +  3HC1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  and  the 
universal  presence  of  moisture  renders  chlorine  indirectly  a  powerful  oxi- 
dizing agent :— (2^0  +  2C1*=4H01  +  08.)  Thus  a  solution  of  chlorine 
instantly  changes  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  (H2S03H-Cl2  +  H£0= 
H«S04+2HC1). 

Some  results  of  this  oxidizing  action  may  be  noted:— 

(1.)  Various  chemical  combinations  may  be  effected,  as  e.g.  the  formation 
of  acetic  acid  from  aldehyd  : — 

CjBUO  (ata%rf)+He0  +  Cl«=C2H402  (acetic  acid) +2KCL 

(2.)  The  bleaching  power  of  chlorine  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
nascent  oxygen  developed  as  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water.  Absolutely  dry  chlorine  has  no  bleaching  action,  but  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  every  organic  coloring  matter,  except  car- 
bon, is  decolorized.  Mineral  colors  generally  are  not  acted  upon. 
Thus,  ordinary  writing  ink  (the  black  of  which  is  due  to  an  iron  salt 
of  an  organic  acid)  is  bleached  by  it,  whilst  printers'  ink  (the  black  of 
which  is  due  to  carbon)  remains  unaffected.  In  the  case  of  indigo,  which 
chlorine  bleaches  readily,  it  is  changed  first  into  isatin,  and  afterwards 
imto  the  yellow-tinted  chlor-isatin.  The  following  equations  represent 
this  action — 

(a.)  CsHsNO  (tW^o)  +  H20+Cl«=C8H5N02  (isatin)  +2HC1. 

(/J.)  C»H5N0£(i«ahn)+Cl2=CeH4ClN02(cAtor-t>a<in)  +  HC1. 

Further,  a  coloring  matter  bleached  by  chlorine  is  destroyed,  i.e.,  it 
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cannot  be  restored  by  the  action  of  other  re-agents,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
coloring  body  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid. 

(3.)  Its  power  of  disinfection,  depends  upon  the  activity  of  chlorine 
in  breaking  up  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  organic  matters 
generally,  and  upon  the  energy  of  the  nascent  oxygen  set  free  from  its 
combination  with  hydrogen  in  water. 

Action  on  the  metals,  metallic  oxides,  etc.  —  (a.)  Its  action  on  all 
the  metals,  except  iridium,  is  energetic  Powdered  antimony  or  arseni- 
cum,  finely  divided  iron,  Dutch  leaf  (copper  and  zinc),  etc,  fire 
spontaneously  when  dropped  into  chlorine.  Melted  sodium  and  potas- 
sium also  fire  spontaneously,  forming  NaCl  and  KC1.  With  respect  to 
'sodium,  ignition  does  not  occur  if  the  chlorine  be  perfectly  dry,  but 
in  the  case  of  potassium  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  gas  be  dry  or 
moist.  (Wanklyn.)  Magnesium  burns  in  it,  forming  MgCl8.  Gold 
(as  leaf  gold)  combines  slowly  with  chlorine,  forming  AuCls. 

(fi.)  Metallic  oxides,"  where  the  affinity  between  the  oxygen  and  the 
metal  is  feeble,  are  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine.     Thus — 

H£0    +    3HgO    +    2C12   =   2HgO,HgCl*    +    2HC10. 
Mercuric  oxide  Mercuric  oxy-chloride. 

(y.)  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  potass ic 
chloride  and  potassic  hypochlorite  being  formed: — 

Cl« + 2KHO=KCl  +  KCIO  +  H,0. 

Tests. — Its  odor,  color,  and  bleaching  properties  constitute  the 
chief  tests  for  free  chlorine.  When  combined  or  in  a  free  state,  it  may 
be  known  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Mercurous  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride 
or  calomel  (HgsCl2),  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  turned  black  by 
ammonia. 

(2.)  Argentic  nitrate  gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate  (AgCl),  soluble 
in  ammonia;  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Free  chlorine  produces  with 
the  argentic  chloride,  a  trace  of  argentic  chlorate  :— 

6AgNO,  +  3C14  +  3H£0  =  5AgCl  +  AgCIO,  +  6HN03. 

Fallacies.— Bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides : — (1.)  The  bromide  of 
silver  is  of  a  reddish  color.  (2.)  An  iodide  is  known  (a;  by  its 
action  on  starch  paste,  the  iodine  being  set  free  by  the  addition  of  & 
trace  of  chlorine  water,  or  (/3)  by  its  reaction  on  palladic  nitrate.  (3.) 
A  cyanide  is  known  by  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  when  acted 
on  by  a  mixed  per-  and  protosalt  of  iron. 

Estimation.  —  Chlorine  is  determined  quantitatively  as  argentic 
chloride,  every  100  parts  of  which  contain  24*74  parts  of  chlorine. 

Uses. — (<*•)  In  nature,  none. 

(b.)  In  the  arts,  chlorine  is  largely  used  as  a  bleaching  agent  for 
paper,  linen  and  cotton  cloth.  Wool  and  silk  fabrics  cannot  be  bleached 
with  chlorine,  on  account  of  the   injurious   action  of  the  gas  upon 
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them.  For  these  sulphurous  acid  is  used  as  a  bleach.  Chloride  of  lime, 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  form  in  which  the  chlorine  is  ordinarily  employed. 
Any  acid  will  liberate  the  chlorine  from  this  compound.  The  chlorine 
employed  in  its  manufacture  is  usually  generated  in  square  tanks, 
heated  by  a  steampipe,  the  tanks  being  constructed  of  flagstones 
clamped  with  vulcanized  caoutchouc  joints.  Chlorine  is  also  used  to 
whiten  discolored  prints  and  engravings,  on  account  of  its  not  affecting 
printers'  ink. 

After  chlorine  has  been  used  in  any  of  the  above  operations,  every 
trace  of  it  must  be  removed,  otherwise  the  resulting  HC1  would  render 
the  articles  brittle.  Mere  washing  for  this  purpose  is  insufficient. 
Hence  what  is  called  an  "  anttchlor  "  is  employed,  such  as  calcium  sul- 
phite (which  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  water  becomes 
calcium  sulphate),  or  sodium  thiosulphate  (which  under  like  condi- 
tions becomes  sulphur  and  sodium  sulphate). 

(c.)  In  medicine,  the  dilute  gas  is  used  as  an  inhalation  (vapor 
chlori,  B.P.),  ijt.  moist  chlorinated  lime  from  which  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  sets  free  a  little  chlorine  ;  and  in  solution  (liquor  chlori, 
B.P.),  which,  to  prevent  decomposition,  should  be  preserved  in  dark 
blue  bottles.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  contains  more  than  twice 
(2-3)  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  about  0*75  per  cent,  by  weight 

(d.)  As  a  disinfectant  its  action  depends  on  its  power  of  breaking  up 
offensive  effluvia  and  miasms.  If  chloride  of  lime  be  used  for  the  sick 
room,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  should  be  dissolved  in  about  a  gallon  of 
water.  A  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  the  clear  liquor  should  then  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  room,  from  which,  by  the  action  of 
atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  a  small  but  regular  evolution  of  chlorine,  or 
of  an  oxide  of  chlorine,  will  take  place.  For  active  disinfection,  some 
bleaching  powder  and  sulphuric  acid  or  vinegar,  or  better  still,  some 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dioxide  of  manganese  should  be  mixed  on 
a  plate,  and  the  plate  placed  on  a  hot  brick.  The  room  must  then 
he  closed,  and  left  for  some  hours,  everything  metallic  having  been 
previously  removed. 

(e.)  In  the  laboratory,  the  oxidizing  power  of  chlorine  is  often 
used,  protoxides  being  converted  by  its  action  into  peroxides,  sulphur 
into  sulphuric  acid,  eta 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORINE  AND  OXYGEN. 

Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  both  strongly  electro-negative  bodies  and 
possess  great  affinity  for  hydrogen.  Hence  their  affinity  for  each 
other  is  but  slight  They  do  not  combine  directly,  but  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  body  only,  such  as  a  basic  oxide  (e.g.,  caustic  potash,  mer- 
curic oxide,  etc.).  Further,  the  compounds  formed  by  their  combinations 
are  unstable.  Hence,  they  are  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  in 
certain  instances  explosive  bodies. 
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There  are  four  oxygen  acids  which  have  been  regarded  for  obvious 
reasons  as  a  series  of  oxides  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oxides  and  Acids  of  Chlorine. 
Hypochlorous  Anhydride         ...         ...         ...         C120. 

Chloric  Peroxide  C108. 


Hypochlorous  Acid        ...  ...  ...         ...  HCIO. 

Chlorous  Acid ...  HC102. 

Chloric  Acid       ...         ...  ...  ...         ...  HC103. 

Perchloric  Acid ...         ...  ...  ...         ...  HC104. 

Until  lately,  the  body  C1«05  (chlorous  anhydride),  was  believed  to 
be  set  free  by  deoxidizing  chloric  acid  with  nitrous  anhydride  (Millon, 
1842).  Recent  researches,  however,  have  shown  that  this  supposed 
compound  is  a  mixture  of  C102  and  free  chlorine. 

Hypochlorous  Anhydride  (C120  =  87)  (accurately  86-7). 


Molecular  weighty  87.  Molecular  volume,  |  j  |.  Specific  gravity 
(Air  =  1)  theoretic,  3-01.  Liquid  boils  at  68°  F.  (20°  C).  1  litre 
weighs  435  criths  (0*0896  X  48*5)  =  38976  grms.,  and  100  cubic 
inches  93*22  grains. 

SyH0Hyni8. — Chlorine  monoxide;  hypochlorous  oxide. 

History. — The  fact  that  when  chlorine  was  combined  with  an 
alkali  (caustic  potash)  it  would  still  bleach  (constituting  the  Eau  de 
Javelle)  was  noted  by  Berthollet  (1785).  The  use  of  lime  as  the 
absorbent  was  suggested  by  Tennant  (1798).  The  constitution  of  the 
bleaching  compounds  was  investigated  by  Balard  (1884). 

Preparation.^  (1.)  By  passing  dry  chlorine  over  dry  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  contained  in  a  cold  tube.     (Felouze.) 

HgO         +    2C12   =        HgCl2  +  C1*0. 

Mercuric  oxide  +  Chlorine  =  Mercarotu  chloride  -+•  Hypochlorous  anhydride. 

(2.)  By  abstracting  water  from  hypochlorous  acid,  by  means  of  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  : — 

2HC10       —  H80=  ClgO. 

Hypoohlorons  acid  —  Water  =  Hypoohloroue  anhydride. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  phosphorous  oxychloride  on  potassic  chlorite  : — 

2KC102  +       P0C13     =    KP03    +     KC1      +         2C1«0. 

Potaeno    +    Phosphorous    =    Potasrio    +    Potasrio    +    Hypochlorous 
chlorite  oxychloride  phosphate  chloride  anhydride. 

(4.)  Hypochlorous  anhydride  is  believed  by  some  to  be  produced 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  potassic  chlorate  in  the  process  of 
making  the  euchlorine  of  Davy,  but  of  this  there  is  much  doubt 

Properties. — («♦)  Sensible  and    Physiological. — A  gas  [of    deeper 
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color  than  chlorine.  It  has  a  penetrating  odor,  a  sweet  taste,  and  is 
intensely  suffocating  when  breathed. 

(/J.)  Physical. — Its  specific  gravity  is  Sa01.  Two  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  form  two  volumes  of  C1*0  (water  type). 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  93  grains,  and  1  litre  8*897  grammes.  By 
pressure,  and  by  the  cold  of  ice  and  salt,  it  may  be  condensed  into  a 
red  liquid,  which  boils  at  — 4°F.  ( — 20°  C .).  Friction  or  other  mechanical 
means,  light,  and  a  very  slight  heat,  such  as  the  warmth  of  the  hand, 
decompose  it  with  explosion.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dis- 
solves about  200  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
which  has  an  acrid  taste  (hypochlorous  acid). 

(y.)  Chemical. — It  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo  more  powerfully  than 
chlorine.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  spark.  Any  substance  having  an 
affinity  for  chlorine  or  for  oxygen,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  the 
alkaline  metals,  decompose  it  with  explosion.  Hydrochloric  acid  effects 
its  decomposition  (2HC1  +  ClgO  =  HsO  4-  2C1S). 

Hypochlorous  Add  (HClO  =  52-5). 

Synonym. — Hydric  hypochlorite. 

Preparation. — (1  •)  By  the  action  of  water  on  hypochlorous  anhy- 
dride:— 

C1«0  +  H,0  =        2HC10. 

Hypochlorous  anhydride  +  Water  s  Hypochlorous  acid. 

(2.)  By  passing  air,  charged  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  through  a 
solution  of  potassic  permanganate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heated  on  a  water  bath.  The  product  is  to  be  collected  by  distillation. 
In  this  reaction  HClO  is  formed  from  HC1,  by  direct  oxidation  (2HC1 
+  0,  =  2HC10). 

(3.)  By  mixing  together  mercuric  oxide,  water,  and  chlorine.  The 
liquid  must  be  decanted  from  the  insoluble  oxychloride. 

3HgO      +  H,0  +    2C1,  =    2HgO,  HgCl?     +        2HC10 
Mercuric  oxide  •+•  Water  ■+•  Chlorine  w  Mercuric  oxychloride  +  Hypoohlorons  acid. 

(4.)  By  distilling  a  hypochlorite  with  an  oxy-acid: — 

CaCl£0«      +      H,S04    =      CaS04      +       2HC10. 
Ctleic  hypochlorite  -f  Sulphuric  add  =  Calcic  sulphate  +  Hypochlorous  acid. 

(5.)  By  saturating  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (or  baryta  water) 
with  chlorine,  then  passing  a  current  of  air  through  the  solution,  and 
finally  distilling. 

(6.)  By  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  sulphate  or  phosphate,  etc.,  or  through  water  containing 
finely  divided  calcium  carbonate  in  suspension.     (Williamson.) 

(a.)    CaCO,  +    H«0  +     2C12    =  CaCl2  +      C08    +       2HC10. 
Oaleic     +    Water  +  Chlorine  —  Calcic  +   Carbonic  +    Hypochlorous 
carbonate  chloride  acid  *<"*• 
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(/3.)    Na«S04   +  H20  +      01*    =  NaCl+  NaHS04  +      HCIO. 

Sodio        -f  Water  +  Chlorine  =  Sodic  +  Acid  sodio  +  Hypochlarooa 
sulphate  chloride         sulphate  acid. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible .  —  A  yellowish-red,  chlorine-smelling 
liquid,  having  an  acrid  but  not  a  sour  taste. 

(/3.)  Physiological. — It  acts  as  an  intense  irritant  poison  and  browns 
the  skin. 

(y.)  Physical.— It  boils  at  19°  F.  (—7°  C),  giving  off  a  heavy 
yellow  vapor.  It  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  chloric  acid  by 
the  action  of  light.  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  can  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposing. 

(2.)  Chemical. — The  gas  given  off  when  the  acid  is  heated  is  very 
unstable  and  highly  explosive.  The  acid  has  powerful  oxidising  pro- 
perties. Its  intensity  as  a  bleaching  agent  is  double  that  of  the 
chlorine  it  contains,  inasmuch  as  it  evolves  double  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  (which  in  the  nascent  state  is  the  true  bleaching  agent)  set 
free  by  ordinary  chlorine.     Thus — 

(a.)  2C1«  +  2HfiO  =  4HC1  +  Ofi  (action  of  common  chlorine). 
(13.)  2HC10  =  2HC1  +  08  (action  of  hypochlorous  acid). 

It  is  decomposed  by  carbon,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  and  antimony ;  carbonic,  iodic,  sulphuric,  selenic,  phosphoric, 
arsenic,  and  antimonic  acids  being  respectively  formed. 

If  a  piece  of  ammonic  chloride  be  placed  in  the  acid,  the  oily  and 
highly  explosive  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  formed. 

It  is  a  weak  acid.  Its  salts,  when  moist,  may  be  decomposed  even 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

If  the  acid  or  any  of  its  salts  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  both 
acids  are  decomposed  : — 

HC1  +  HCIO  =  HsO  +  Cl2. 

Action  on  the  metals. — This  varies  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Iron 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  sets  free  chlorine.  Silver 
combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  acid,  and  sets  free  oxygen.  Copper 
and  mercury  combine  both  with  the  chlorine  and  the  oxygen. 

To  distinguish  an  hypochlorous  acid  solution  from  one  of  chlorine, 
shake  up  with  mercury.  With  the  hypochlorous  acid  solution  a  white 
precipitate  is  produced,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (HgO,  HgCl), 
whilst  with  the  chlorine  solution  a  white  precipitate  is  formed 
(Hg2  CI*)  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Action  on  metallic  compounds. — Plumbic  oxide  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid,  forming  PbOg,  and  sets  free  chlorine.  Argentic 
oxide  combines  with  the  chlorine  and  sets  free  oxygen  (AgsO  + 
2HC10  =  2AgCl  +  H40  +  08).  Argentic  chloride,  by  its  presence 
alone,  and  without  being  itself  decomposed,  sets  free  both  the  oxygen 
and  the  chlorine,  in  a  gaseous  form,  from  the  acid* 
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On  several  organic  bodies  the  acid  acts  vigorously.  Thus,  urea  is 
broken  up  bj  its  action : — 

CN,H40  +     3HC10     =    CO«    +     3HC1      +  2HtO  +     N* 

Una    +  Hypochlorou*  =  Carbonio  +  Hydrochloric  +  Water  +  Nitrogen, 
acid  anhydride  acid 

The  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms,  with  metallic  oxides  and  hydrates, 
the  salts  known  as  hypochlorites,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts  (KHO  +  HCIO  =  KCIO  +  H20).  "  Chloride  of  lime,"  prepared 
by  bringing  chlorine  into  contact  with  recently -slaked  lime,  may  be 
considered  as  a  calcic  chloride  (CaCl8)  mixed  with  calcic  hypochlorite 
(CaCl«08).  From  the  mixture,  however,  pure  calcic  hypochlorite 
cannot  be  separated. 

Chlorous  Acid  (HCIO,  =  68-5). 

Preparation. — By  the  decomposition  of  lead  chlorite. 

Properties. — The  acid  is  unstable.  It  neutralises  caustic  alkalies, 
but  does  not  decompose  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decomposed  even 
by  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent, 
and  acts  on  all  metals,  forming  chlorates  and  chlorides.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated as  plumbic  or  argentic  chlorite  with  plumbic  or  argentic 
nitrate.  It  forms  salts  called  Chlorites.  (See  Chlorites.)  The 
chlorite©  may  be  known  from  hypochlorites  by  their  bleaching 
power  not  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  arsenious 
anhydride. 

Chloric  Peroxide,  CIO*  (Cl204).* 

Molecular  weight,  67 '5.  Specific  gravity,  theoretic,  2*335 ;  observed,  2*3227. 
Boiling  Point,  68°  F.  (20°  C).  1  litre  weighs  (0*0896  x  33*75) 
3*0248  grm.,  and  100  cubic  inches,  72*226  grains. 

Synonyms. — Peroxide  of  Chlorine;  Chloric  dioxide;  Hypochloric 
acid;  Perchloric  oxide ;  Chlorine  peroxide. 

History. — Discovered  by  Davy  in  1815. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potaasic  chlorate.     [The  gas  must  be  collected  by  displacement.] 

3KC109  +  2H*S04  =  KC104   +     2KHS04    +  H20  +    2C102 

Potaaaie    -f>    Sulphuric  «    Potaaaie    +  Hydric  potaatio  -f  Water  +    Chloric 
chlorate  acid  perchlorate  sulphate  peroxide. 

2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  potassic  chlorate  to  149° 
F.  (65°  C).    (Calvert.) 

2KCIO3     +  2HeC«04  =   K2C204    +    2H20    +    2C02    +    2C102 

Potaaaic       +       Oxalic      «     Potaano     -f    Water     +  Carbonio  -f    Chloric 
chlorate  acid  oxalate  acid  peroxide. 

•  The  formula  C1904  ia  probably  correct  for  low  temperatures,  hut  seeing  that  at 
ordinary  temperature*  the  vapor  density  ia  33*7  (H  =  1),  the  molecule  ia  more  correctly 
stated  as  CIO,  (67'6). 

H  2 
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Properties.— («•)  Sensible  and  Physiological. — A  deep  yellow-green 
gas,  having  a  strong  chlorine  odor  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  exces- 
sively irritating. 

(/?.)  Physical. — It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*32  ;  100  cubic  inches. 
weigh  72*226  grains.  By  slight  pressure,  or  by  a  cold  of  — 4?  F. 
( — 20°  C.)»  the  gas  condenses  into  a  red  explosive  liquid,  which  boils 
at  48-2°  F.  (9°  C),  and  freezes  at  —108-4°  F.  (—79°  CO  At  a  heat  of 
140°  F.  (60°  C.)  or  with  an  electric  spark,  it  explodes,  the  resulting 
gases  occupying  a  volume  one-third  greater  than  the  original  gas. 
It  may  be  preserved  in  the  dark,  but  is  decomposed  by  light. 
Water  at  40°  F.  (4°  C.)  dissolves  20  times  its  bulk.  At  lower  tem- 
peratures a  crystalline  hydrate  is  formed. 

(y.)  Chemical. — It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent.  Its 
action  on  many  bodies,  such  as  mercury,  phosphorus,  sugar,  ether,  and 
turpentine,  is  energetic,  most  of  them  firing  spontaneously.  It  neither 
forms  an  acid  nor  salts.  It  is  absorbed,  however,  by  alkaline  solutions, 
a  chlorite  and  a  chlorate  being  formed.     Thus— 

C1,04      +      2KHO      =     KC10e      +      KC103       +      H*(X 

Chloric        +       Potassic        =«      Potassic        +       Potassio        +       Water. 
peroxide  hydrate  chlorite  chlorate 

Chloric  Acid  (HC103  =  84-5). 

Synonyms. — Oxymuriatic  acid;  hydric  chlorate. 

History. — Discovered  by  Chenevix  (1802).  Its  properties  -were 
studied  by  Gay  Lussac(1814). 

Preparation. — (1-)  A  large  excess  of  chlorine  is  first  passed  into  a. 
strong  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  thus  producing  a  potassic  chlorate. 
This  is  decomposed  (the  potassic  chloride  being  previously  separated 
by  crystallization)  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid: — 

(a.)  6KHO      +  3C1£      =         5KC1         +         KC10,       +  3H*0. 
Potassic  hydrate  +  Chlorine  «  Potassic  chloride  +  Potassio  chlorate  +  Water. 

(/J.)  2KC10.,  +         H8SiF?  =    2HC10S  +         K^SiF* 

Potassic      +      Hydrofluosilicic      =      Chloric      -f      Potassic  fluosili- 
chlorate  acid  acid  cate. 

(It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  form  a  baric  chlorate,  and  to  decompose  this 
with  its  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  (BaCls06+H2S04=2HClOs+ 
BaS04).  After  filtering  off  the  baric  sulphate,  the  acid  filtrate  must 
be  carefully  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid, 
until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*28,  when  the  liquid  contains  about  40 
percent,  of  chloric  acid.  The  residue  has  the  formula  HCl03+7H2O. 
Beyond  this  point  of  concentration  the  acid  undergoes  decomposition, 
forming  perchloric  acid  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  chlorine.) 

Properties.  —  («•)  Sensible  and  Physiological. — A  syrupy  liquid, 
having  a  strong  chloroid  smell,  a  very  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and 
a  powerful  corrosive  action  on  the  body. 

(/3.)  Physical. — Light  after  some  time  decomposes  it.     It  is  freely 
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soluble  in  water.     A  heat  of  100°  F.  (38°  C.)  breaks  it  up  into  oxygen, 
chlorine,  perchloric  acid,  and  water.     Thus — 

3HC10,     =        HCIO4         +     H20    +      202      +       Cl2. 
Chloric  acid    =     Perchloric  acid     -f    Water    +     Oxygen    +    Chlorine. 

(y.)  Chemical. — Chloric  acid  is  a  powerful  acid,  and  chars  or  even 
fires  paper  and  other  organic  bodies.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  organic 
matter,  but  it  does  not  bleach  readily.  It  is  monobasic,  like  nitric 
acid.  The  anhydride  has  not  been  isolated.  It  forms  salts  called 
chlorates,  which  are  largely  used  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts. 
The  acid  itself  has  no  uses. 

Perchloric  Acid  (HC104). 

Molecular  weight,  100*5.     Specific  gravity,  1*782. 

Synonyms. — Hydric  perchlorate. 

History. — Discovered  by  Count  Stadion  (1814). 

Preparation. — (1-)  By  distilling  potassic  perchlorate,  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid: — 

2KCIO4        +      H2S04      =      2HC104     +         K2§04. 
Potaane  pexehlorate  +  Sulphuric  add  as  Perchloric  acid  +  Potassic  sulphate. 

The  distillate  solidifies  when  it  is  combined  with  water,  forming 
HClO^HgO.  If  this  crystalline  body  be  redistilled,  it  yields  at 
230°  F.  (110°  C),  a  pure  acid,  and  at  higher  temperatures,  a  solution 
boiling  at  397*4°  F.  (203°  C).     (Roscoe.) 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  chloric  acid,  we  obtain  perchloric  acid, 
together  with  chlorine,  oxygen  and  water.     {See  Chloric  Acid.) 

Properties. — (*•)  Sensible  and  Physiological. — A  colorless  liquid, 
oaring  a  sour  taste  even  when  very  dilute.  It  produces  frightful 
burns  when  applied  to  the  skin.  It  turns  yellow  by  keeping,  from  the 
liberation  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine. 

03.)  Physical. — A  volatile,  slightly  yellow,  mobile  liquid.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1782  at  §0°  F.  (15'5°C.).  It  remains  liquid  at 
— 31°  F.  (—35°  C),  and  boils  at  230°  F.  (110°  C).  It  is  very 
hygroscopic. 

(y.)  Chemical. — The  anhydride  is  unknown.  When  very  dilute  it 
reddens  litmus,  but  it  does  not  bleach  vegetable  colors.  In  this 
dilute  form,  it  is  the  most  stable  of  the  chlorine  oxides.  It  dissolves 
iron  and  zinc,  setting  free  hydrogen.  The  pure  acid  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  oxidizing  bodies  known,  an  explosion  resulting  when  a 
single  drop  is  brought  into  contact  with  any  organic  substance. 
Dropped  on  the  skin,  it  causes  burns  of  great  severity.  In  sealed 
tubes,  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  and  bursts  the  tubes. 
It  decomposes  when  distilled.  It  forms  with  water  a  white,  silky, 
crystalline,  deliquescent  hydrate  (HCIO4,  HfiO)  (crystals  of  Serullas). 
This  hydrate  fumes  in  the  air  and  fuses  at  122°  F.  (50°  C).     It  is 
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decomposed  by  a  heat  of  230°  F.  (110°  C.)  into  the  pare  acid  (HC104) 
which  distils  over,  another  bydratQ,  a  thiqk  oily  liquid,  having  the 
composition  (HCIO*,  2HsO),  remaining  in  the  retort.  This  aqoate 
is  not  volatile  at  a  lower  temperature  than  397°  F.  (203°  C). 

The  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  (which  are  soluble),  called 
perchlorates  (M'CIO*). 

Euchlorine. — There  are  several  compound  oxides  of  chlorine,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  euchlorine.  This  was  discovered  by  Davy, 
and  is  prepared  by  heating  together  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  chlocate. 
It  was  supposed  by  Davy  to  be  a  distinct  oxide,  but  it  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  chloric  peroxide.     It  is  a  yellow  explosive 

gas- 

BROMINE  (Br.). 

Atomic  weight,  80,  (more  accurately,  79*75).  Molecular  weight,  160. 
Molecular  volume  \  \  |.  Atomicity  monad  (HBr — KBr).  Specific 
gravity  of  vapor  (Air=t),  theoretic  and  observed,  5*54.  Specific 
gravity  of  liquid  {Water  =1)  at  32°  F.,  3*187.  Fusee  at — 12°  F. 
(_24-o°  C).    Boils  at  145-4°  F.  (63-OP  C). 

Syil0nym8.  —  Muride  (muria,  brine),  Balard  (1826);  Bromine 
(J3p&fiaQ,  fetid),  Gay  Lussac. 

History. — Bromine  was  discovered  by  Balard,  of  Montpellier,  in 
August,  1826,  in  "  bittern,"  the  mother  liquor  of  sea  water,  and  was  at 
the  time  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine.  After- 
wards Balard,  Loewig,  and  Serullas  together,  proved  its  elementary 
nature. 

Natural  History. — It  never  occurs  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  («.) 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  invariably  found  in  company  with  chlorine 
compounds.  Sea  water  contains  0*9  to  1*25  grains  of  MgBrg  per 
gallon.  The  Dead  Sea  water  is  specially  rich  in  bromine  compounds. 
So  also  are  the  mineral  springs  of  Kreutznach,  Kissengen,  Kurshall, 
etc.  Bromine  is  also  found  in  the  potash  beds  at  Stassfiirth,  and 
mineralized  with  silver,  zinc,  and  cadmium.  It  is  found  in  most 
samples  of  rock-salt,  and  also  in  coal.  (Bussy.)  (j3.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  sea  plants;  and  (y.)  m  the 
animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  sponges,  liver  of  cods,  etc. 

Preparation. — As  a  laboratory  process,  bromine  may  be  prepared 
(like  chlorine)  by  heating  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  bromide  (2NaBr  +  MnOs  +  3H2S04  =  Brfi  + 
2HNaS04+MnS04-f  2H80).  Commercially,  bromine  is  usually  ob- 
tained from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  springs  of  Kreutznach,  Schon- 
beck,  etc. 

(1.)  The  old  process  used  in  its  preparation  was  as  follows  ;— 

(a.)  Chlorine  (avoiding  great  excess,  otherwise  a  chloride  of  bro- 
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mine  might  be  formed)  is  first  added  to  the  liquor  to  set  free  the 
bromine:— 

2KBr  +  CI*  =  2KC1  +  Br2. 

(6.)  The  solution  is  then  shaken  up  with  ether.  After  standing,  the 
ethereal  layer  containing  the  bromine  is  decanted. 

(c.)  Caustic  potash  is  now  added  to  the  bromine  solution,  and  heat 
applied,  whereby  the  bromine  is  converted  into  potassic  bromide  and 
potassic  bromate— 

"•  6KHO  +  3Br8  =  5KBr  +  KBr03  +  3H20. 
Potaaric  hydrate  +  Bromine  =  Potaasio  bromide  +  Potassic  bromate  +  Water. 

(d.)  The  residue  is  now  ignited,  in  order  to  convert  the  potassic 
bromate  into  potassic  bromide  : — 

2KBrOs  =  2KBr  +  30*. 

(*.)  The  potassic  bromide  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  heated  in  a 
retort  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  bromine  distils 
over — 

2KBr  +  3HSS04+    MnO*  =2HKS04+  MnS04   +2H20+    Br8. 

Potaarie  +  SoJphurio -fManganeie  =*   Potaasio   -f-ManganooB  +  Water  +  Bromine, 
bromide  aeid  dioxide  sulphate        sulphate 

(/.)  The  bromine  is  then  re-distilled  with  calcic  chloride  in  order 
to  free  it  perfectly  from  water,  and  the  iodine  precipitated  as 
subiodide  of  copper.  To  separate  the  chloride  of  bromine,  the 
vapors  coming  from  the  still  are  imperfectly  cooled,  the  more  volatile 
bromous  chloride  thus  passing  into  a  second  receiver.  To  free  it  from 
chlorine,  it  is  again  distilled  over  potassic  bromide,  which  is  converted 
by  any  chlorine  present  into  potassic  chloride.  Another  method  is  to 
form  barium  salts,  and  treat  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  bromide 
without  dissolving  the  chloride. 

(2.)  The  process  of  Desfosses,  as  modified  by  Mohr  and  Loewig, 
consists  in  distilling  the  mother  Equor  at  once  with  an  equivalent  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  stone  vessels  heated 
with  steam,  the  distillate  being  afterwards  rectified  with  calcic  chloride. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  Physiological. — Bromine  is  a  heavy, 
opaque,  dark  red  liquid,  evolving  red  fumes  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  is  the  only  liquid  non-metallic  element,  mercury  being  the  only 
liquid  metallic  element.  Its  odogfr  is  foetid  and  irritating,  and  its 
taste  acrid  and  caustic.  It  stains  Cue  skin  a  permanently  yellow  color. 
It  is  an  active  poison. 

(/3.)  Physical. — Liquid  bromine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3*187  at 
32°  F.  (O^C).  The  vapor  is  evolved  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  5*54.  At  high  temperatures,  the  vapor 
density  diminishes,  the  molecules  undergoing  partial  dissociation  into 
atoms.  It  boils  at  145*4°  F.  (63°  C),  and  freezes  to  a  brown 
crystalline  metallic-looking  solid  at  —12°  F.  (—24*5°  C.).  1  part  of 
bromine  is  soluble  in  31  parts  of  water  at  59°  F.  (15°  C),  the  solution 
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having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*024.  The  solution  is  permanent  in  the 
dark9  hut  rapidly  decomposes  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  oxygen 
being  set  free,  and  hydrohromic  acid  formed.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  two  latter  being  capable 
of  separating  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

(y«)  Chemical* — The  chemical  properties  of  bromine  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to,  although  less  active  than,  those  of  chlorine.  As 
an  oxidizing  agent  it  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo  in  the  presence 
of  water.  A  taper  introduced  into  the  concentrated  vapor  burns 
badly  with  a  smoky  flame.  Phosphorus  and  some  of  the  metals 
(as  potassium)  take  fire  when  brought  into  contact  with  it.  With 
sodium  it  does  not  combine  below  392°  F.  (200°  C).  Its  affinity 
for  oxygen  and  carbon  is  as  slight  as  is  that  of  chlorine. 
Turpentine  vapor  decolorizes  bromine  vapor,  hydrobromic  acid  being 
formed.  Here  (like  chlorine)  its  affinity  for,  and  its  power  of  dis- 
placing hydrogen,  are  to  be  noted.  It  will  not,  however,  combine 
with  hydrogen  by  mere  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  rapidly 
attacks  organic  matters,  staining  them  a  yellow  colour.  It  combines 
with  all  elementary  bodies,  forming  bromides.  It  combines  with  water 
at  the  freezing  point,  forming  a  hydrate  (Brs,  10H8O)  which  splits  up 
into  bromine  and  water  at  59°  F.  (15°  C). 

Tests. — («•)  In  a  free  state. — Bromine  is  set  free  from  its  compounds 
by  chlorine.  It  may  be  known  by  its  red  color,  and  by  forming  a 
yellow  compound  with  starch. 

(/3.)  In  combination. — (1 .)  Plumbic  acetate  gives  a  white  precipitate 
of  plumbic  bromide  (PbBrs).  (2.)  Argentic  nitrate  gives  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  of  argentic  bromide  (AgBr)  which  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  of  difficult  solubility  in  dilute  ammonia. 

Use8.— In  'A*  arts,  bromine  is  used  in  photography.  In  medicine, 
the  bromide  of  ammonium  (NHJBr)  (ammonii  bromidum,  B.P.),  the 
ferrous  bromide  (FeBr8),  the  potassic  bromide  (KBr),  as  well  as  a 
solution  of  bromine  (10  minims  in  5  ozs.  of  water)  are  officinal. 

Bromine  is  a  disinfectant,  its  power  being  dependent  on  its  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  and  its  consequent  oxidising  properties. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  BROMINE  AND  OXYGEN. 
There  are  two  bromine  acids,  viz.,  hypobromous  and  bromic,  and, 
possibly,  a  third,  the  perbromic.     The  anhydrides  are  unknown* 

(1.)  HBrO   Hypobromous  acid. 

(2.)  HBrO,  Bromic  acid. 

(3.)  HBr04  Perbromic  acid  (?) 

Hypobromous  Acid  (HBrO). 

A  solution  of  this  acid  may  be  formed,  like  hypochlorons  acid 
(page  97),  either  by  agitating  mercuric  oxide  with  bromine  water 
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(Balard)  (2HgO  +  2Br«  +  HsO  =  2HBrO  +  Hg2  BrsO),  or  by 
adding  bromine  to  an  argentic  nitrate  solution  (Dancer).  It  is  a 
yellow  liquid,  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  but  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo 
at  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  (40°  C).  It  oxidizes  and  bleaches  power- 
fully. It  forma  salts,  called  hypobromites  (see  Index).  Added  to 
milk  of  lime,  bromine  forms  an  analogous  compound  to  bleaching 
powder. 

Bromic  Add  (HBr03). 

The  anhydride  of  bromic  acid  is  unknown. 

Preparation.— It  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  chloric 
acid ;  also  by  passing  chlorine  through  bromine  water  (Br2  +  5C12 
+  6H,0  =  2HBrO,  +  10HC1),  also  by  the  decomposition  of  silver 
broma&e  with  bromine  (6AgBrOs  +  3Br2  +  3H20  =  5AgBr  + 
6HB1O3),  and  also  by  decomposing  baric  bromate  with  sulphuric  acid 
(BaBrt06  +  H*S04  =  2HBr03  +  BaS04). 

Properties. — An  acid  liquid,  first  reddening  and  afterwards  bleaching 
blue  litmus.  At  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  splits  up  into  bromine  and  oxygen. 
Reducing  agents  (as  H£S  and  SOs)  decompose  it.  Hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric,  and  hydriodic  acids  also  decompose  it,  water  and  bromine 
being  formed  in  the  first  case,  and  chloride  or  iodide  of  bromine  in 
the  two  last.     It  forms  salts,  called  bromates.     (See  Index.) 

Perbromic  Add  (HBr04). 

This  is  said  to  be  formed  by  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  per- 
chloric acid  (Kammerer).  It  is  described  as  a  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
and  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  bromine. 

COMPOUND  OF  BROMINE  AND  CHLORINE. 

Bromous  Chloride  (BrCl,  ?) 

Is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  liquid  bromine  (Balard).  It 
U  a  reddish,  volatile,  very  unstable,  pungent  liquid,  soluble  in  water, 
the  solution  possessing  considerable  bleaching  power.  On  cooling,  a 
crystalline  hydrate  separates  out. 

IODINE  (I). 

Atomic  weight,  127  (more  accurately,  126*53).  Molecular  weight,  254. 
Molecular  volume,  |  |  |.  Atomicity  monad  ('),  (HI)  ;  occasionally 
triad  (ICL,).  Specific  gravity  of  solid  iodine,  4*947  ;  of  vapour, 
theoretic  8-801  ;  observed,  8-716.  Melts  at  225°  F.  (107°  C),  and 
boils  at  847°  F.  (175°  C)- 

History. — Iodine  was    discovered   by  Courtois  (1812),  a  French 
.  saltpetre  manufacturer,  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  waste  liquor 
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of  kelp.  Courtois  gave  some  of  it  to  Desormes  and  Clement,  who 
published  their  researches  respecting  it  (1813).  It  was  farther 
examined  by  Vauquelin,  and  also  by  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  (1813 
and  1814).    The  word  twdijc  signifies  "violet-colored." 

Natural  History. — It  never  occurs  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  (a.) 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  iodine  is  found  in  sea  water  as  calcic  iodide,  but 
to  a  less  extent  than  the  bromine  compound  (1  in  250,000  :  Sonstadt). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  many  mineral  springs,  wbere 
it  is  present  in  combination  with  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium. 
The  spring  at  Bey,  near  Freistadt,  contains  8*19  parts,  and  that  at 
Halles  4*26  parts  of  magnesic  iodide  in  100,000  of  water.  It  is  also 
found  in  tbe  Bath,  the  Cheltenham,  the  Leamington,  and  the  Bon- 
nington  springs.  It  is  found  mineralised  with  zinc  (Silesian  ore),  lead, 
mercury,  and  silver  (Mexican  ore).  It  is  found  in  "rock  salt,  in  many 
limestones  and  dolomites,  in  Chili  nitre  (and  hence  occasionally  con- 
stitutes an  impurity  of  nitric  acid),  and  occasionally  in  coal.  (/J.)  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  found  in  sea-weeds  as  an  alkaline  iodide, 
extracted  by  them  from  sea-water  in  quantities  varying  from  0*01  to 
0*5  per  cent.     The  Laminaria  digitata  is  one  of  the  richest. 

Iodine  in  100  parts 
of  dried  plant. 

Laminaria  digitata 0*47 

Laminaria  saccharina         ...         ...         ...  0*16 

Fucus  vesiculosus 0*01 

Fucus  nodosus         0*04 

Scotch  and  Irish  sea-weeds  contain  more  iodine  than  English  sea- 
weeds. It  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  fresh-water  plants  that  grow  in 
running  streams  (Chatin).  (y.)  In  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  found  in 
marine  animals,  and  notably  in  sponges,  oysters,  etc.  It  is  an  in- 
variable constituent  of  cod  liver  oil  (0*04  to  0*32  per  cent.). 

Preparation. — (1.)  Process  of  Wollaston,  as  modified  by  Whytelaw 

(a.)  The  sea- weeds  found  on  the  Scotch  coast  (specially  the,  lami- 
naria digitata)  are  collected  during  the  summer  months  and  at  low 
tide,  dried  by  exposure,  and  then  burnt  without  flame,  in  order  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  loss  of  sodic  iodide.  Sometimes  it  ia 
carbonised  in  retorts.  The  ash  constitutes  what  is  called  "  kelp  "  in 
Scotland,  and  "  varec  "  in  Normandy.  A  ton  of  good  kelp  made  from 
the  laminaria  digitata  will  yield  from  10  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  of  iodine. 

(b.)  The  kelp  is  first  lixiviated  with  boiling  water,  whereby  about 
50  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  is  dissolved,  consisting  of  sodic  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  sulphite,  and  sulphide,  besides  sodic,  potassic  and 
magnesic  chlorides  and  iodides. 

(c.)  The  solution  is  filtered  and  afterwards  evaporated  to  a  smaller 
bulk,  in  order  to  separate  the  sodic  carbonate  (Scotch  soda).  It  is 
afterwards  still  further  evaporated  so  as  to  separate  the  sodic  sulphate 
and  chloride. 
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(</.)  The  residual  liquor  (sp.  gr.  1*33  =  iodine  ley)  is  now  mixed 
with  about  one-eighth  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  24  hours,  whereby  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  together  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  evolved,  and  sodic  sulphate  with  much  free 
sulphur  separated. 

(e.)  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  put  into  a  leaden  still  (iodine 
still)  with  manganese  dioxide,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 212°  F.  (100°  C.).  In  this  way  the  formation  of  chlorine  is 
prevented,  and  the  iodine  obtained  as  a  sublimate: — 

2NaI  +      MnO*  +  2^80*  ==NasS04+    MnS04+  2H80+  Ifi. 

Sodic    +  Manganese  +  Sulphurie  a    Sodic    +  Manganio  «+■  Water  +  Iodine. 
iodide  dioxide  acid  sulphate       sulphate 

(/.)  The  iodine  is  now  purified  by  resublimation.  Commercial 
iodine  generally  contains  more  or  less  chloride,  cyanide,  and  bromide  of 
iodine. 

(2.)  A  second  process  occasionally  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
iodine,  is  throwing  it  down  with  a  subsalt  of  copper,  as  a  biniodide 
of  copper.  In  practice,  cupric  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  mixed  with 
the  iodine  ley.  The  subiodide  of  copper  (Cuglg)  formed  is  then 
distilled  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the 
iodine  is  liberated — 

CuA  +  2MnOfi  +  4H2S04  =  2CuS04  +  2MnS04  +  4H80  +  Ig. 

(3.)  Emil  BechCs  Process  (Prize  Essay,  Florence,  1849).  When  the 
solutions  are  Tory  poor  in  iodide,  Bechi  sets  free  the  iodine  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  filters  the  liquid  through  recently  ignited 
lampblack.  The  lampblack  is  then  treated  with  a  potash  solution, 
and  the  washings  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  iodine  from  the  solid 
residue  being  afterwards  liberated  by  distillation  with  manganese 
dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(4.)  The  iodine  is  sometimes  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  first 
adding  a  little  chlorine  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  raw 
starch,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  carrying  the  iodine  with  it. 

(6.)  The  iodine,  after  being  liberated  with  chlorine,  or  with  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  some  nitric  acid,  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  shaking  it  up  with  benzol  or  petroleum.  The 
benzol  solution  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  when 
potassic  iodide  and  potassic  iodate  are  formed  (a),  from  which  the 
iodine  may  be  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  Q3). 
(a.)  6KHO  +  3I2  =  5KI  +KI03  +  SHjO. 
03.)  SKI  +  KIO3  +  6HC1  =  6KC1  +3H*0  +  31* 

(6.)  In  Stanford's  process  for  the  preparation  of  iodine,  the  winter 
weeds  (said  to  contain  the  most  iodine)  are  dried  under  cover,  sub- 
mitted to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  heated  in  iron  retorts,  the  gas  set 
free,  being  collected  and  utilised. 

Properties.— (a).   Sensible.  —  Iodine  is  a  black  solid,  having  consi- 
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derable  metallic  lustre,  and  crystallizing  in  acute  rhombic  octahedra. 
Its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  its  taste  acrid.  It  stains  the  skin  yellow. 
The  vapor  has  a  bright  violet  color. 

(/J.)  Physiological. — An  irritant  and  caustic  poison.  The  vapor 
is  irritating  to  the  lungs,  but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  has 
been  found  in  certain  cases  to  act  beneficially  (vapor  iodi,  B.P.). 

(y.)  Physical— Solid  iodine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*947  at  62*6°F. 
{17°  C),  and  the  vapor  8*716.     The  vapor  of  iodine  is  the  heaviest 
vapor  known,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  275*16  grains.     At  2552°  F. 
(1400°  C.)  the  vapor  has  about  two-thirds  the  vapor  density  that  it 
has  at  700°  C.  some  of  the  molecules  being  split  up  at  this  higher 
temperature    into    atoms.      Iodine    volatilizes    unchanged,    both  at 
ordinary  and  at  high  temperatures.    It  fuses  at  235*4°  F.  (113°  C).    It 
boils,  when  perfectly  dry,  at  347°  F.  (175°  C),  but  when  distilled  with 
water  it  volatilizes  at  212°  F.  (100°  C).     The  specific  heat  of  the  solid 
is  0*03412,  and  of  the  liquid  0*10882  (Regnault).   It  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  electricity.     Its  solution  in  carbon  disulphide  is  found  to 
be   opaque  to  light  rays,  but  transparent  to  heat  rays.     Iodine  is 
dichroic.     If  the  vapor  be  freely  diluted  with   air,  it  transmits  the 
red  and  blue  rays  of  light,  and  absorbs  the  green ;  but  the  concen- 
trated vapor  absorbs  the  red  rays  also,   the  blue  only  being  trans- 
mitted.    Seven  thousand  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.  (15*5°  C),  dissolve 
one  part  of  iodine,  forming  a  pale  brown  liquid,  which,  in  the  presence 
of  oxidizable  matter,  rapidly  decomposes,  hydriodic  acid  being  formed. 
Hot  water  dissolves  a  larger  quantity.   The  presence  of  saline  matters, ' 
of  hydriodic   acid,    and   specially   of   potassio   iodide,  greatly  facili- 
tates solution.     Lugol's  solution  (liquor  iodi,  B.P.)  consists  of  20  grs. 
of  iodine,  and  30  of  potassic  iodide  in  1  oz.  of  water.     Iodine  is  far  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  in  water.     If  water  be  added  to  its 
solution  in  ether  or  in  alcohol,  some  of  the  iodine  will  be  precipitated. 
A  spirituous  solution  with  potassic  iodide,  forms  the  tinctura  iodi 
(B.P.).     It  is  even  more  soluble  in  chloroform,  in  benzol,  in  carbon 
disulphide   (which    solution  is    diathermous),  and  in   carbon    tetra- 
chloride, its   solution  in   these   liquids   being  black,  and   depositing 
iodine  on  evaporation.     A  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine   in   chloro- 
form  or  in  bisulphide   of    carbon  exhibits  a  strong  pink  or  purple 
color. 

(d.)  Chemical. — An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  bleaches  litmus  and 
indigo  slightly.  A  taper  introduced  into  iodine-vapour  is  immediately 
extinguished.  Iodine  combines  more  readily  with  oxygen  than  either 
chlorine  or  bromine.  It  forms  iodic  acid  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
neither  chlorine  nor  bromine  being  oxidized  when  similarly  treated. 
Nevertheless,  direct  union  between  oxygen  and  iodine  cannot  be 
effected.  Iodine  expels  chlorine  from  the  chlorates  (2KC10S+Is= 
2KI0S+C18),  but  both  chlorine  and  bromine  displace  iodine  from  its 
combination  with  the  metals  (2KI+C1S=2KC1  +  IS). 
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Iodine  forms  several  compounds  with  chlorine.  Phosphorus  fires 
spontaneously  when  brought  into  contact  with  iodine.  It  combines 
with  sulphur,  forming  a  black  crystalline  body  (S9I9),  used  in  medicine. 
Its  action  on  hydrogen  is  not  intense,  presenting,  in  this  respect,  a 
marked  contrast  both  to  chlorine  and  bromine.  Although  the 
metals  generally  combine  directly  with  iodine,  its  action  upon  them  is 
weaker  than  that  of  either  chlorine  or  bromine.  Hence  it  may  be 
displaced  by  them.  Antimony  fires  when  thrown  into  iodine  gas,  and 
mercury  vapor  combines  with  heated  iodine.  It  combines  actively  with 
potassium,  whilst  it  may  be  heated  with  sodium  without  alteration.  If 
iodine  and  iron  suspended  in  water,  be  heated  together,  a  colourless 
iodide  of  iron  is  formed,  a  compound  used  in  medicine  (ferri  iodidum, 
Felt)  as  a  pill  (pilula  ferri  iodidi)  and  syrup  (syrupus  ferri  iodidi). 
Iodine  forms  no  definite  hydrate  with  water. 

Potash  decolorizes  an  iodine  solution  (3Is+6KHO=6EI  +  KIOs+ 

3Hf0)-  ... 

As  regards  its  action  on  organic  bodies,  it  will  sometimes  be  found 

to  combine  with  the  organic  body,  and  sometimes  to  oxidize  it  by 
combining  with  hydrogen  and  setting  free  oxygen.  But  it  never  dis- 
places hydrogen  directly,  although  it  may  at  times  indirectly. 

Teste. — (<*•)  Zn  a  fre*  *tate  only. — It  changes  starch  a  blue  color 
(iodide  of  starch).  [This  action  of  starch  on  free  iodine  was  discovered 
by  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  1  part  of  iodine  in  a  million  parts 
of  water  may  be  detected  by  this  means.]  Note  in  respect  of  this 
reaction  that — 

(1.)  Combined  iodine  is  unaffected  by  starch. 

(2.)  Iodine  when  present  in  combination  may  be  set  free  by  the 
addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  iodide  into  a  nitrate, 
the  hydriodic  acid  produced  being  decomposed  by  the  nitric  peroxide  of 
the  fuming  acid  (4HI+N804  =  2NO+2H20+2I2),  or  it  may  also  be 
set  free  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  chlorine  water,  wheu  the  blue 
iodide  of  starch  is  formed  (2KI+C1,  =  2KC1+I*). 

(3.)  If  too  much  chlorine  be  added  to  the  solution,  it  will  bleach  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch,  and  thus  the  reaction  be  obscured  (I2+6HsO  + 
5Clt=2HIOs+10HCl). 

(4.)  The  color  may  be  partially  restored  by  adding  a  trace  of 
sulphurous  acid  to  the  solution  (2HI03+4HsO  +  5S02=5H8S04+I*). 

(5.)  But  if  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  be  added,  the  color  will 
again  disappear  (I8+2H£0  +  S0«=2H1+H2S04). 

(6.)  The  color  of  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  disappears  on  heating 
the  solution  to  177°  F.  (80°  C.)i  hut  on  cooling  the  color  is  partially 
restored.     If  the  liquid  be  boiled,  the  color  does  not  re-appear. 

(7.)  The  blue  color  is  also  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

If,  after  the  iodine  has  been  set  free,  the  liquid  be  well  shaken 
with  chloroform,  it  will,  on  settling,  exhibit  the  characteristic 
pink  colour* 
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Iodine  turns  meconine  a  blue  color. 

(b.)  In  combination. — The  following  salts  give  precipitates  with  the 
iodides,  as  follows  :  Plumbic  acetate,  a  yellow ;  argentic  nitrate,  a  yellow- 
ish white ;  mercuric  chloride,  a  red ;  palladia  nitrate,  a  brown  (1  in 
50,000),  With  a  .  little  chlorine  water  and  starch,  a  blue  color  is 
produced. 

Uses. — ^n  'A«  arts. — Iodine  is  used  in  photography,  and  also  in  the 
laboratory  as  a  test  reagent  for  starch.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a 
resolvent.  Courdet  of  Geneva  first  suggested  the  use  of  the  ashes  of 
sponge  as  a  curative  agent.  It  is  employed  officinally  in  various 
forms  and  combinations,  such  as  potassic  iodide,  liquor  iodi,  an- 
guentum  iodi,  and  tinctura  iodi,  the  iodide  of  sulphur  being  also  used 
as  an  unguent,  and  the  iodide  of  iron  as  a  pill  and  syrup.  As  a 
disinfectant  its  action  is  powerful. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IODINE  AND  OXYGEN. 

Two  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen  at  most  (viz.,  I*05,  iodic 
anhydride,  and  I$07),  and  probably  only  one  (viz.,  IgOj)  have  been 
prepared. 

Iodic  Anhydride  ...         ...         ...         ...         I2O5. 

VM?)- 


Iodic  Acid  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         HIOs. 

Periodic  Acid     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         HI04. 

Iodic  Anhydride  (l*05). 

I20$  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  (170°  C.)  on  iodic  acid 
(2HIOs=I205+H20).  This  serves  to  illustrate  the  greater  affinity  of 
oxygen  for  iodine,  than  for  chlorine  or  for  bromine.  Iodic  anhydride 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*48.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  At  a 
temperature  of  698°  F.  (370°  C.)  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
iodine.  With  dry  HC1,  dry  I205  yields  iodine  trichloride,  chlorine  and 
water  (I£05+10HC1=2IC13+2C1«+5H20). 

Iodic  Add  (HIO,  =  176). 

Preparation. — (1*)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  iodine  suspended 
in  water  (Liebig) — 

I«      +      5C12      +    6H20  =  10HC1         +     2HI03. 

Iodine    +    Chlorine    +    Water    =    Hydrochloric  acid    +    Iodic  acid. 

(2.)  By  boiling  together  strong  nitric  acid  (10  parts)  and  iodine  (1 
part).  The  solution  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to 
392  F°  (200°  C),  a  white  powder  of  IgOa  being  thus  obtained  (31*+ 
10HNO3=6HIO3+10NO+2H8O). 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  baric  iodate.    The 
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crystals  separate  on  the  evaporation  of  the  clear  liquid  (Ba  (I03)2-f 
HfS04=2HIO,+BaS04) 

Properties. — («.)  Physical. — Iodic  acid  is  a  white  solid,  having  a 
sour  taste,  crystallizing  in  hexagonal  tables  (I^05,H20:Aq)  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  bat  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Specific  gravity  4*629  at 
0°C.  Heated  to  266°  F.  (130°  C),  or  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
the  crystals  lose  water  and  become  HI03,  which  when  heated  to  338°F. 
(170°  C.)  leaves  1*0* 

(/3L)  Chemical. — The  acid  first  reddens  and  afterwards  bleaches 
litmus.  It  is  very  much  more  stable  than  chloric  acid.  It  slowly 
oxidizes  most  bodies.  Deflagration  occurs  when  organic  matter,  phos- 
phorus or  sulphur  are  heated  with  it.  It  does  not  blue  starch,  until 
acted  on  with  reducing  agents,  such  as  S08,  or  HCS,  etc. ;  or  by  hydriodic 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  phosphorous  acid,  etc.,  when  it  is  decomposed,  iodine 
being  set  free  (HIO,  +  5HI  =3H*0  +  3I«),  which  will  then  form  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  forms  iodates.     (See  Iodates.) 

Periodic  Acid  (Hl04=l92). 

History. — Discovered  by  Magnus. 

Preparation. — In  the  process  for  the  preparation  of  periodic  acid 
there  are  several  distinct  steps  to  be  noted  : — 

(a.)  Chlorine  is  first  passed  through  a  solution  of  sodic  iodate  con- 
taining free  soda,  a  sodic  periodate  being  formed  :— 

2NaIOs    +    6NaHO    +    2Cl«  =      4NaCl     +  Najt09  +3H20. 

Sodic  iodate  -+-  Sodic  hjdrate  +  Chlorine  =  Sodic  chloride  +  Sodic  perio-  +  Water. 

date  (basic). 

03.)  The  insoluble  sodic  periodate  formed  is  collected  and  treated 
with  argentic  nitrate  : — 

Na^Oo       +       4AgNOs      =     4NaNOs    +       Ag^Og. 

8odk  periodate   +   Argentic  nitrate    =    8odic  nitrate    •+•    Argentic  periodate 
(beak)  (baaic). 

(y.)  The  basic  argentic  periodate  formed  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  when  a  neutral  argentic  periodate  is  obtained. 

AgAO0       +  2HNO?  =      2AgI04        +       AgN03      +  H«0. 

Argentic  periodate  +  Nitric  acid  =  Argentic  periodate  +  Argentic  nitrate  •+•  Water, 
(baric)  (neutral) 

(d.)  This  neutral  argentic  periodate  is  now  boiled  in  water,  when 
periodic  acid  and  basic  argentic  periodate  are  formed. 

4AgI04      +  H«0  =2(AgI04),  Ag20  +       2HI04. 

Argentic  periodate  +  Water  -»   Argentic  periodate  •+•     Periodic  acid, 
(neutral)  (baaic) 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  plumbic  periodate  with 
sulphuric    acid    (Pb  (I04),  +  H2S04  =  PbS04  +  2HI04)  ;    or   by 
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adding  iodine  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  perchloric  acid  (2HC10*  +  I* 
=  2HI04  +  Cl8). 

Properties. — Periodic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  271*4° 
F.  (183°  C.)>  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  boiled,  but  at  284° 
F.  (140°  C.)  it  is  decomposed  into  IgC^,  water  and  oxygen. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  IODINE  AND  CHLORINE. 

1.  Monochloride  of  Iodine  ...  ...  IC1. 

2.  Trichloride  of  Iodine  ...  ...  IC13. 

3.  Tetrachloride  of  Iodine  ...  ...  ICI4. 

4.  Pentachloride  of  Iodine  ...  ...  ICI5.  (?) 

Monochloride  of  Iodine  (IC1  =  161*9)  may  be  obtained  directly, 
or  by  dissolving  the  product  formed  on  boiling  iodine  with  aqua  regia, 
in  ether,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  potassic  chlorate 
(Berzelius),  (I,  +  3KC10,  =  KCIO4  +  KI03  +  KC1  +  0«  +  IC1). 

It  is  a  dark,  red,  oily  liquid,  bleaching  indigo,  but  not  colouring 
starch.  It  solidifies  on  standing.  The  crystals  are  very  deliquescent, 
and  are  decomposed  by  water  (5ICI  +  3HjO  =  HI03  +  5HC1  +  21a). 
They  melt  at  77°  F.  (247°  C),  and  boil  at  213-8°  F.  (101°  C). 

Trichloride  Of  Iodine  (IC13)  is  prepared  either  by  direct  com- 
bination, using  a  large  excess  of  chlorine,  or  by  heating  Ig05  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (I«Oa  +  10HC1  =  2C1«  +  5H20  +  2IC1,). 

It  is  a  solid  crystalline  body,  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour,  melting  at 
77°  F.  (25°  C).  It  has  no  action  on  starch.  When  heated  it  gives  off 
chlorine.  In  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  it  does  not  decompose  at  a 
temperature  below  152*6°  F.  (67°  C),  when  IC1  and  free  chlorine  are 
formed,  the  IC13  being  reform  id  on  cooling. 

Both  these  chlorides  (IC1  and  IC13)  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  are  decomposed  by  potassic  hydrate  (6KHO  +  5IC1  =  5KC1  + 
K103  +  2I2  +  8H20). 

Tetrachloride  of  Iodine  (IC14)  is  supposed  to  be  formed  when  the 
monochloride  is  decomposed  (8IC1  =  2IC1*  +  3I2). 

Pentachloride  of  Iodine  (ICI5)  is  also  supposed  to  exist. 


Iodine  is  believed  to  combine  with  bromine,  forming  IBr  and  IBr^, 
these  compounds  having  similar  properties  to  the  corresponding 
chlorides. 
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Generalisation  on  the  Halooens  (that  is,  bodies  forming  salts,  lite 
common  salt),  or  Salt  Radicals  (so  called  from  their  forming  salts 
by  direct  contact  with  the  metals),  chiefly  with  reference  to 
Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. 

(1.)  None  of  these  bodies  are  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state.  Where 
one  is  present,  ail  are  usually  present ;  as,  e.g.,  in  sea  water,  in  mineral 
springs,  in  marine  plants,  in  marine  animals,  etc. 

(2.)  They  are  all  monad  elements,  one  volume  of  the  haloid  element 
combining  with  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  to  form  two  volumes  of 
gaseous  hydric  acid,  as  HC1,  HBr,  HI,  HF,  all  of  which  acids  are 
closely  allied  in  properties  and  reactions. 

(3.)  They  all  attack  organic  bodies,  replacing  and  displacing  hy- 
drogen. 

(4.)  They  all  decompose  water,  forming  compounds  with  the  hy- 
drogen, and  setting  free  ozonic  oxygen. 

(5.)  They  all  bleach,  oxidize,  and  disinfect,  by  reason  of  their  action 
on  water  (4). 

(6.)  They  all  act  energetically  on  the  metals,  forming  typical  salts, 
which  are  very  comparable  as  mono-,  sesqui-,  and  per-salts. 

(7.)  They  exhibit  a  remarkable  sequence  of  properties  : — 

l  Chlorine  is  a  yellow  gas. 
(a.)  Form  and  color,      t  Bromine  is  a  red  liquid,  boiling  at  145*4°  F. 

( Iodine  is  a  black  solid,  boiling  at  347°  F. 

( Chlorine,  2*47. 
(fi.)  Specific  gravity.      <  Bromine,  5*54. 

(iodine,  8*72. 

j  Chlorine,  35-5. 
(y.)  Atomic  weights.      <  Bromine,  80*0. 

(Iodine,  127*0. 

[Note. — The  intensity  of  affinity  seems  to  decrease,  as  the  combining 

number  increases*] 

{Compounds  of  H  and  CI,  very  stable. 
„  H  and  Br,  less  stable. 

„  H  and  I,  less  stable  than  HBr. 

„  H  and  F,  somewhat  unstable. 

(c.)  The  reactions  of  the  salts  of  the  metals  also  exhibit  a  peculiar 
sequence : — 

Fluoride  of  silver,  very  soluble  in  water. 
Chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Bromide  of  silver  „  „      slightly  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Iodide  of  silver  „  „      insoluble  in  ammonia. 

i 
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{Compounds  of  O  and  F,  non-existent. 
„  O  and  CI,  very  unstable. 

„  O  and  Br,  less  unstable. 

„  O  and  I,  stable. 

[Note. — The  stability  of  the  oxygen  compounds  is  in  inverse  order 
to  the  stability  of  the  hydrogen  compounds.] 

(17.)  Their  nitrogen  compounds  are  all  explosive. 

(0.)  Chlorine  is  the  most  electro-negative  of  the  haloids,  and  dis- 
places bromine  from  its  compounds;  bromine  stands  next,  and 
displaces  iodine ;  nevertheless,  in  oxy-compounds,  iodine  will  displace 
chlorine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
NITROGEN. 

KnBOonr :  —  Atmospheric  Air  —  Its  Constituents  —  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and 
Oxygen — Nitrous  oxide — Hyponitrous  acid — Nitric  oxide — Nitrous  anhydride — 
Nitrous  acid — Nitric  peroxide — Nitric  anhydride — Nitric  acid — Compounds  of 
Nitrogen  and  the  Haloids  —  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  with  Oxygen  and  the 
Haloids. 


NITROGEN  (N). 

Atomic  Weight,  14  (more  exactly  14*01).     Molecular  Weight,  28.     Mole- 
cular   volume    |    |     [.     Atomicity  —  Pentad   (T),   NTH4C1;    Triad 

('"),  N'"H3;  Monad  ('),  NaO.     Specific  gravity  observed,   0*9718, 
calculated  (0-0693  x  14)  =  0-9702.    1  litre  weighs  14  criths  (0*0896 
x  14)  =  1*254  grm.  at  0°  C  and  760  mm.  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
30-002  grns.  at  60°  F.  and  30  B.P. 

Synonyms.— -4*<>fc  (Lavoisier)  ;  Nitrogen  (Chaptal). 

History. — It  was  long  ago  noticed  that  a  combustible  body  in 
burning  vitiated  the  air.  The  Stahlians  believed  this  vitiation  to 
be  due  to  the  liberated  "  phlogiston."  Hence  they  termed  an  air  so 
vitiated  "  phlogisticated  air."  Dr.  Rutherford  (1772)  of  Edinburgh, 
struck  by  the  change  produced  in  atmospheric  air  by  respiration,  sug- 
gested that  it  was  hot  an  element,  but  a  compound  of  two  gases,  and 
that  in  the  act  of  breathing  one  of  these  gases  was  abstracted.  Scheele 
and  Lavoisier  (1777)  independently  proved  that  air  was  a  mixture 
of  the  newly  discovered  oxygen  with  another  gas  which  Lavoisier 
termed  azote  (a  and  £«»)).  This  azote,  Chaptal  (1789)  recognised 
as  a  constituent  of  nitre  and  nitric  acid,  and  he,  therefore,  named  it 
nitrogen. 

Natural  History- — (a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  nitrogen  is  found 
in  a  free  state  in  the  air  to  the  extent  of  about  79  per  cent,  by  volume, 
also  in  gaseous  volcanic  emanations,  etc.  It  is  found  in  combination  (1) 
with  oxygen  and  bases  in  nitres,  and  (2)  with  hydrogen,  as  ammonia, 
in  air  and  water,  (fi.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  present  in  small 
quantities  in  combination  in  most  of  the  products  of  plant  life,  such 
as  vegetable  albumen,  the  various  alkaloids,  etc.,  whilst  (y,)  in  the 
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animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  all  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Nitrogen  present  in  various  Animal  Substances. 


Per  cent,  by 
▼eight  of 
Nitrogen. 

Per  cent,  by 
weight  of 
Nitrogen. 

UreafCELN.O)    ..     .. 
Kreatin  (C.ELN.O J     . . 
Kreatinin  (QflJSfl)  . . 

16-0 
15-4 
15-5 
15-7 

46-7 
32-1 
37-1 

Sarcoain  (C^NOJ  .. 
Leucine  (CjHjjNOJ  . . 
Tyroain  (Cf HuNOj  . . 

16-0 

160  to  18-0 

18-8 

15-7 

12-2 

7-7 

Preparation. — (!•)  By  abstracting  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air  by 
one  or  other  of  the  following  methods : — 

(a.)  By  the  active  combustion  of  phosphorus. 

(fi.)  By  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air. 

(y.)  By  the  action  of  moist  iron  or  certain  other  metallic  filings. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  moistened  alkaline  sulphides. 

(c.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  pyrogallate. 

(£.)  By  admixture  with  nitric  oxide  (NO)  and  subsequent  washing. 

(if.)  By  passing  air  (purified  from  C08  by  caustic  potash,  and 
from  moisture  by  sulphuric  acid)  over  red  hot  iron  or  copper  turnings, 
or,  best  of  all,  over  finely  divided  copper  reduced  by  hydrogen  from 
the  powdered  oxide  (Cu«  +  [4N2  +  02]  air  =  2CuO  +  4NJ. 

(2.)  By  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  or  of  its  salts  by  such  methods 
as  the  following : — 

(a.)  By  passing  chlorine  through  an  excess  of  ammonia  solution. 
(If  there  be  not  an  excess  of  ammonia,  nitrogen  chloride  may  be 
formed)— 


8NHS        +         3C1«         = 
Ammonia        +        Chlorine        = 


6NH4C1  + 

Amnionic  chloride        -f 


Nitrogen. 


NH«N02  = 

Amnionic  nitrite        ae 


2H80 
Water 


(/3.)  By  heating  amnionic  nitrite— 

+  N2. 

+        Nitrogen. 

(y.)  By  heating  together  amnionic  chloride  and  potassic  nitrite — 

KNOe      +     .  NH^Cl        =         KC1         +  2H80  +     Nt. 
Totasaio  nitrite  +  Ammonio  chloride  «  Potasaic  chloride  +  Water  +  Nitrogen. 

(B.)  By  heating  together  solutions  of  amnionic  chloride  and  amnionic 
nitrate  (Maumenl's  process  for  preparing  chlorine;  see  page  90). 
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[The  chlorine  produced  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  products 
with  an  alkali.] 

(e.)  By  heating  either  amnionic  bichromate  alone  [(NH4)2  Cr20T],  or 
a  mixture  of  amnionic  chloride  and  potassic  dichromate  — 

K*Cr807     +    2NH4C1  =  Cr8Os    +    4H20    +     2KC1    +     N2. 

Potaane        -f    Amnionic  Cnramic  +    Water    +     Potasaic  +  Nitrogen, 

dioozomate  chloride  oxide  chloride 


Properties. — (a.)  Sensible. — A  colorless  gas,  without  odor  or  taste. 

(/J.)  Physiological. — It  is  not  a  poison  (for  we  breathe  it  freely),  but 
it  will  not  support  life.  In  the  air  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  diluent, 
thereby  rendering  the  oxygen  less  stimulating. 

(y.)  Physical. — Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9718.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
little  lighter  than  air;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  30*119  grains  (by 
calculation  30*002   grains),  and  1   litre,  at  0°  C,  1*254  grms. 

Nitrogen  may  be  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water— 100  vols,  absorb  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.),  2*03  vols. ;  and  at 
60PF.  (15°  C.)  1*48  vols.  (Bunsen).  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
in  water. 

It  gives  two  characteristic  spectra,  the  one  obtained  by  passing  the 
ordinary  induction  spark,  and  the  other  by  a  Leyden  jar  spark  through 
a  highly  rarefied  nitrogen  tube. 

(2.)  Chemical. — The  chemical  properties  of  nitrogen  are  remarkable 
for  their  negative  character.  It  has  no  action  on  litmus  or  turmeric ;  it 
neither  burns  nor  allows  a  taper  to  burn  in  it.  It  does  not  whiten  lime 
water.  Upon  oxygen  it  is  without  action  under  ordinary  conditions, 
but  if  sparks  be  transmitted  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
or  if  nitrogen  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  if  ammonia  gas  be  burnt  in 
an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  nitric  acid  is  formed. 

Upon  chlorine  and  the  haloids  it  has  no  action,  unless  nascent,  when 
explosive  compounds  result.  [Memo.  Being  so  feebly  adapted  for 
combination,  many  of  its  compounds  are  explosive.] 

Upon  phosphorus,  sulphur,  selenium,  etc.,  it  has  no  action.  In  the 
case  of  carbon,  it  forms,  at  a  red  heat  and  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali 
or  an  alkaline  earth,  a  metallic  cyanide  (M'CN). 

It  is  said  to  combine  directly  with  boron  and  silicon. 

Upon  hydrogen  it  has  no  action,  unless  the  hydrogen  be  nascent, 
when  ammonia  is  formed. 

Upon  the  metals  it  has  little  action  generally.  In  the  case  of 
tungsten,  titanium,  magnesium,  and  tantalum,  all  of  which  burn  in  it 
when  heated,  metallic  nitrides  are  formed.  Certain  other  nitrides  are 
known,  of  which  MgjN,  Hg^Nj,  Cu^N*  and  CrN  are  illustrations. 

It  has  no  action  on  organic  bodies. 

Teste. — In  its  free  state  we  know  it  by  its  negative  characters.  In 
combination  either  as  nitric  acid  or  as  ammonia  it  may  be  recognised 
by  the  special  tests  for  these  bodies. 
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In  organic  compounds  we  estimate  it  quantitatively  from  the  amount 
of  ammonia  formed  when  the  organic  matter  is  combusted  with  soda- 
lime.  If  the  nitrogen  be  present  in  the  body  as  an  oxide,  it  must  then 
be  determined  as  free  nitrogen  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  described. 
(See  Organic  Analysis.) 

Uses.— These  are  confined  to  Nature  as  a  diluent  in  the  air,  and 
as  a  constituent  of  tissues. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR   (arpfa  vapor,  and  vtpaLpa  a  sphere). 

History. — («•)  Ancient  opinions. — The  air  was  originally  regarded  as 
an  element.  The  ancient  chemists  made  no  distinction  between  the 
various  aeriform  bodies,  calling  them  all  air,  and  this  common  air.  In 
1640,  Van  Helmont  observed  differences  in  air,  and  he  adopted  the 
word  gas  or  gaz,  to  distinguish  them  (thus  gas-pinque,  gas-siccum, 
gas-fatiginosum,  gas  silvestre. —  De  Flatibus.)  In  1650,  Macquer 
popularised  the  word  gas,  and  distinguished  a  gas  from  a  vapor.  In 
1660  Boyle  suspected  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  different  gases 
from  noting  differences  in  their  combustibility,  etc. 

(fi.)  Modern  opinions. — In  1772,  Rutherford  discovered  nitrogen, 
and  in  1774,  Priestley  discovered  oxygen.  In  1777,  Lavoisier  proved 
that  air  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  volume  of  oxygen  and  4  volumes  of  nitrogen.  His  experiment  in 
proof  consisted  in  boiling  mercury  for  several  days  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air,  noting  the  loss,  the  quantity  of  the  calx  of  mercury  formed  (HgO), 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  produced  on  heating  a  given  weight  of 
the  calx.  About  the  same  time  Scheele  and  Priestley  independently 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  the  former  absorbing  the  oxygen  with 
potassic  sulphide,  and  the  latter  with  nitric  oxide.  More  careful  ex- 
periments were  afterwards  conducted  by  Cavendish  (1781),  Prout,  Biot 
and  Arago,  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  Regnault  and  others. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical. — The  specific  gravity  of  air  is  regarded 
as  1  ;  that  is,  it  is  regarded  at  0°  C.  and  at  30  Bar.  Pr.  (760  mm.)  as 
the  unit  and  standard  of  comparison  for  gases  and  vapors.  Its 
density  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  (Boyle's  law).  Thus 
the  density  decreases  in  a  geometric  ratio  to  the  increase  of  the  height 
of  the  air  above  the  sea  level. 

Weight  of  the  Air. 

100  cnbio  inches  weigh  (Prout)        31*117  grains, 

„        „        „        „      (Biot  and  Arago) 31*074       „ 

„        ,,        „        „      (Dumu  and  Bouasmgault) . .         ..  31*086       „ 

„        „        „        „      (Regnault  at  Paria  latitude)         ..  30*935      „ 


(Mean  of  the  four  observations)    . .     31  *063 
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Taking  the  mean  of  these  experiments,  1  litre  of  air  weighs  at  0°  C. 
and  760  mm,  1-2936  gnn.,  and  1  cubic  foot,  536*6  grains.  Air  is 
therefore  14*45  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  816  times  lighter  than 
water,  and  10,500  times  lighter  than  mercury. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  at 
the  Ierel  of  the  ocean  is  equal,  on  an  average,  to  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch  (more  accurately  1033*3  grms.  on  1  square  centimeter  of  surface 
at  the  sea's  level,  or  27,000,000  tons  on  every  square  mile),  that  is,  the 
air  is  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  mercury  of  30  inches  or  760 
mm.  at  0°  C.,  or  a  column  of  water  of  34  feet.  Pressure,  however,  is 
not  constant,  owing  to  variations  in  temperature,  solar  radiation,  etc. ; 
hence  in  gas  determinations,  it  is  always  necessary  to  correct  for  the 
pressure  of  air.  As  we  ascend,  the  pressure  diminishes  with  the 
density,  it  being  halved  for  every  3*4  miles.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  air  (estimated  at  from  40  to  45 
miles),  one-half  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  confined  to  about  3*5  miles 
of  the  earth.  But  the  temperature  at  different  places  varies,  owing  to 
the  unequal  heating  effect  of  the  sun  on  different  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Hence  arise  "  winds,"  i.e.,  motions  of  the  atmosphere. 
What  are  called  "  breezes  "  are  dependent  on  mere  limited  alterations, 
whilst  "trade  winds"  depend  on  differences  of  air  temperature  in  the 
Equatorial  zones  and  Polar  regions. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  air  in  England  is  60°  F.  (15*56°  C). 
But  this  varies  at  different  heights,  the  temperature  decreasing  1°  F. 
for  every  300  feet,  or  1°  C.  for  every  550  feet. 

The  warmth  of  the  air  is  mainly  due  to  radiation  from  the  earth's 
surface.  The  luminous  rays  from  the  sun  do  not  heat  the  air  in  their 
passage  through  it.  The  heat  rays  are  partly  absorbed,  and  supply 
some  of  the  atmospheric  warmth.  The  visible  rays  (together  with 
those  heat  rays  not  previously  absorbed)  reach  the  earth,  and  are 
converted  into  heat,  which,  radiating  from  the  earth,  are  then  absorbed 
by  the  aqueous  vapors  of  the  air.  Thus  the  luminous  rays 
pass  from  the  sun  through  the  aqueous  vapors  of  the  air  to  heat 
the  earth,  but  the  dark  heat  rays  radiating  from  the  earth  are 
entrapped  by  the  aqueous  vapors  of  the  air,  thereby  heating  the  air. 
By  the  constant  rise  of  the  heated  air  and  the  constant  fall  of  the 
colder  air,  the  atmosphere  is  kept  uniformly  heated. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow,  that  is,  the  height  at  which  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  does  not  rise  above  the  freezing  point  (which 
varies  for  different  latitudes,  and  even  at  the  same  latitude  is  affected 
by  local  causes),  is  in  this  country  about  6,000  feet,  whilst  in  the 
tropica  under  the  equator  it  is  15,200  ft.,  and  at  latitude  75°  is  at  the 
sea  level. 
Air  is  a  refractor  of  light ; — hence  the  existence  of  twilight. 
(/}.)  Chemical, — Air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
other  gases,  as  proved  by  the  following  circumstances  : — 
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(a.)  On  mixing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  their  proper  aerial  propor- 
tions, neither  change  of  volume,  nor  heat,  nor  electricity  results. 

(b.)  The  relative  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  present  in  the  air 
are  not  their  combining  weights,  nor  any  multiple  thereof. 

(c.)  When  air  is  shaken  up  with  fresh  boiled  water,  the  gases  dis- 
solve in  their  normal  proportion,  i.e.,  as  1  of  nitrogen  to  1*87  of 
oxygen ;  and  not  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  contained  in  air, 
viz.,  as  4  of  nitrogen  to  1  of  oxygen. 

Air  also  contains  certain  finely  divided  solids  in  suspension,  such  as 
sodic  chloride,  sporules,  volcanic  dust,  etc. 


Composition. 

General  average  Analysis  of  Air. 

Oxygen  20*61 

Nitrogen         7795 

Carbonic  anhydride '04 

Aqueous  vapour        1*40 

Nitric  acid 

Ammonia       J  traces. 

Garburetted  hydrogen 


•  •         •  ■ 


and  in  C  Sulphuretted  hydrogen        . .  \  tru** 

towns  (  Sulphurous  anhydride         . .         . .  f 


Constituents  of  the  Air. 

(1.)  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. — The  proportion  of  these  gases  respec- 
tively present  in  air  was,  first  of  all,  determined  by  Cavendish  in  1781 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1783,  p.  106).  Analyses  may  be  conducted  in  various 
ways  :— 

(A.)  By  reagents  which  absorb  the  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  amd 
leave  the  nitrogen,  as  follows:— 

(a.)  By  mixing  a  given  bulk  of  air  with  a  given  bulk  of  nitric 
oxide  (NO)  in  a  graduated  tube  standing  over  water.  The  oxygen 
present  in  the  air  combines  with  the  nitric  oxide  (NO)  to  form 
nitric  peroxide  (N£04),  which  is  dissolved  as  soon  as  formed  by  the 
water  in  the  tube. 

Example*— Suppose  that  to  5  volumes  of  air  we  add  5  volumes  of 
NO,  we  should  find  that  3  volumes  would  be  immediately  absorbed 
by  the  water,  leaving  only  7  volumes  in  the  tube.  Of  every  3  volumes 
of  N804  so  absorbed,  1  volume  we  know  to  be  oxygen.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  1  volume  of  the  5  volumes  of  the  original  air  was 
oxygen. 

There  are  many  sources  of  error  in  this  process.  The  NO  may 
contain  NcO,  whilst  N803  may  be  formed  in  variable  proportion,  as 
well  as  N£04.     This  process  of  analysis,  therefore,  although  consider* 
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ably  improved    by  Falconer,   Fontana,    Cavendish,    Humboldt,  Gay 
Lussac,  Th£nard,  and  others,  is  wanting  in  accuracy. 

(/J.)  By  exposing  a  given  volume  of  air  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide.     (Scheele ;  improved  by  De  Marti.) 

(y.)  By  exposing  a  given  volume  of  air  to  the  action  of  moist  lead. 
(Saussnre.) 

(£.)  By  exposing  a  given  volume  of  air  to  the  action  of  sheet  copper 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     (Gay  Lussac.) 

(c.)  By  introducing  a  piece  of  phosphorus  into  a  given  volume  of 
air  standing  over  water.  (Berthollet  and  Parrot,  Achard,  Brunner, 
Beboul,  etc.) 

(£.)  By  a  solution  of  nitric  oxide  in  ferrous  sulphate  (4FeS04  + 
2NO),  a  brown  liquid  being  formed  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen. 
(Sir  H.  Davy.) 

(if.)  Either  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  sulphate,  prepared 
by  passing  SO£  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  CuS04,  and  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  formed  in  ammonia;  or  by  a  solution  of 
cuprous  oxide  (CugO)  in  ammonia.     (Graham.) 

(0.)  By  a  strong  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (C12H606)  in  caustic 
potash  (potassic  pyrogallate). 

(B.)  By  agents  which  absorb  the  oxygen  at  high  temperatures  and  leave 
the  nitrogen. — A  given  volume  of  air  is  first  passed,  (1),  over  calcic 
chloride,  then  (2),  over  caustic  potash,  and  finally  (3),  over  ignited  copper 
reduced  from  its  oxide,  severally  contained  in  glass  tubes  accurately 
weighed  before  the  experiment  is  commenced.  The  increase  in  the 
weight  (1)  of  the  calcic  chloride  tube  indicates  the  moisture,  (2)  of  the 
caustic  potash  tube,  the  carbonic  anhydride,  and  (3)  of  the  copper  tubes 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  volume  of  air  operated  upon.  The  residual 
gas,  which  is  nitrogen,  may  be  collected  in  an  exhausted  and  weighed 
globe,  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  which  after  the  experiment  is 
complete  gives  the  nitrogen.  (Dumas  and  Boussingault,  1841.  Yide 
Ann.  Chem.  Phys.    [3],  III.,  257.) 

(C.)  By  exploding  the  air  with  hydrogen  in  a  eudiometer.  (Regnault, 
Bunsen,  Frankland,  Williamson,  Angus  Smith,  Russell,  etc.) — Every 
1  volume  of  oxygen  requires  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form  2  volumes 
of  water  gas  (H*0). 

Experiment. — To  100  volumes  of  air  from  which  the  ammonia,  mois- 
ture and  carbonic  acid  have  been  removed,  add  50  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  explode.      The  150  volumes  will  shrink  (water  being  condensed) 

to  87  volumes ; 

150  —  87  =  63  volumes  loss ; 

Of  these  68  volumes  of  H80  condensed,  one-third  is  oxygen ; 

Therefore,  ^  =  21  volumes  of  oxygen  in  100  volumes  of  air. 
[Hsmo. — We  may  here  note,  that  conversely  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen present  in  a  mixed  gas  may  be  estimated  by  exploding  the  gas  with 
oxygen  and  noting  the  loss,  two-thirds  of  which  is  hydrogen.] 
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This  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  effected  slowly 
by  using  pellets  of  spongy  platinum. 

Results  of  analysis. — Taking  the  average  of  numerous  experiments, 
ordinary  air  may  be  regarded  (disregarding  other  constituents)  as  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  79*15  volumes  of  nitrogen  with  20*85  volumes 
of  oxygen,  or  of  76*93  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  with  23*07  parts 
of  oxygen.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Dumas  and 
Boussingault  and  by  Regnault :— 


Dumas  and 
Boussingault. 

Regnault. 

Mean. 

In  round 

numbers. 

*"*—{o5g?:\ 

79-23 
20-77 

79-07 
20-93 

79-15 
20*85 

79 
21 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

100 

*™**{85r:: 

76-995 
23005 

76-87 
2313 

76-93 
2307 

77 
23 

100000 

100-00 

10000 

100 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  present  in  the  air,  have 
been  found  not  to  vary  more  than  from  20*80  to  20*97  per  cent,  bj 
volume.  Angus  Smith  records  the  air  of  the  Scotch  moor  as 
containing  20*999  per  cent,  by  vol.  of  oxygen,  of  the  town  in  foggy 
weather  20*82,  of  inhabited  rooms  and  crowded  theatres  20*28,  and 
of  mine  air  20*26.  This  uniformity  is  dependent  on  the  operation 
of  winds  and  upon  diffusion,  by  which  gases  mix  in  opposition  to 
gravitation,  and  when  mixed  do  not  again  separate. 

(2.)  Ozone. — The  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air  has  been  abundantly 
proved.  It  is  produced  by  electrical  discharges  as  well  as  during  the 
evaporation  of  water.  It  may  be  detected  by  test  papers.  (See  page 
75.)  The  general  facts  relating  to  atmospheric  ozone  may  be  stated 
as  follows,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  lacks  certainty  : — 

1.  More  ozone  is  present  during  the  night  than  during  the  day, 
whilst  most  of  all  is  found  at  day-break. 

2.  More  is  found  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  least  in  autumn. 

3.  More  is  found  at  high  than  at  low  levels. 

4.  More  is  found  on  the  sea  coast,  and  specially  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  sea,  than  inland. 

5.  More  is  found  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  owing  to  the 
presence  in  the  latter  of  SOs  and  organic  emanations. 

6.  More  is  found  after  a  thunderstorm  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
least  of  all  is  found  on  damp  foggy  days. 

7.  More  is  found  with  western  than  with  eastern  winds. 
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8.  The  maximum  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air,  never  exceeds 
70^000  part  its  bulk  (Houzeau).  Its  chief  source  is  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  as  minor  sources  the  action  of  aromatic  plants  and 
flowers,  etc.  (See  Glaisher's  remarks  in  Appendix  to  Cholera  Reports 
of  Board  of  Health,  1855,  pp.  71—73,  89,  90.) 

(3.)  Aqueous  vapor. — The  maximum  quantity  to  be  found  in  air 
(saturation)  is  constant  for  temperature  but  independent  of  pressure. 
Quantity  is  determined  by  instruments  called  hygrometers  (vypog, 
moisture,  and  furpor,  a  measure),  hygroscopes,  or  psychrometers 
(r*XP°*»  <^>ld).  A  large  number  of  common  things,  such  as  seaweeds, 
catgut,  whipcord,  etc.,  are  hygroscopic,  and  are  consequently  used  as 
weather  instruments. 

On  cooling  a  non-saturated  air,  a  temperature  is  reached  when  for 
that  temperature  the  air  will  be  saturated,  and  below  which  a  separation 
of  the  moisture  as  dew  or  mist  occurs.  This  is  called  the  dew  point. 
The  dew  point  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in 
the  original  air,  by  determining  which  the  amount  of  moisture  present 
in  unsaturated  air  may  be  estimated. 

DanieTs  hygrometer,  the  action  of  which  depends  on  cooling  the  air 
by  the  evaporation  of  ether  until  moisture  begins  to  be  deposited,  and 
Meson* s  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  are  the  common  instruments  in 
use  for  measuring  the  hygroscopicity  of  the  air.  The  actual  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  estimated,  by  passing  a  given  volume  of 
air  through  a  weighed  tube  containing  calcic  chloride,  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  tube  after  the  experiment  indicating  the  amount  of 
moisture  present  in  the  volume  of  air  operated  upon. 

Russell  ("  On  the  Impurities  in  London  Air,"  by  W.  J.  Russell, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Report  of  the  Meteorological 
Office,  August,  1885)  records  the  following  as  the  mean  of  23  analyses 
of  dew  : — 

Results  given  in  grams  per  Litre. 

Sulphuric  Acid       ...         ...  0*0382 

Hydrochloric  Acid 0*0188 

Ammonia     ...         ...         ••■         •••         **•  0*0079 

Oxygen  required  to  Oxidize  0*0282 

Russell  considers  that  the  composition  of  dew  and  of  rain  (analysis 
showing  a  close  similarity  in  their  several  constituents)  may  be 
considered  as  indications  of  the  purity  of  an  air.  The  results  given 
in  the  report  are  interesting. 

General  facts  respecting  moisture.— (a.)  Air  rarely  contains  its  full 
saturated  amount  of  moisture,  except  in  very  cold  weather  or  in  very 
hot  tropical  seas  ;  in  such  cases  the  air  becomes  very  oppressive. 

(6.)  If  the  air  were  saturated  with  moisture,  the  amount  present 
would  be  as  follows  : — 
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Amounts  of  Aqueous  Vapor  in  1,000  volumes  of  Air  when  saturated* 


One  cubic  foot  of  air  saturated  (B.P.30  in.) 

Tempt* 

Fahr. 

(degrees). 

1000  vols,  of 
dry  air  become 

1000  vols,  of 
saturated  air 

when  saturated 

contain  aq.  Tap. 

Contains 

Contains 

And  it 

(volumes). 

(volumes). 

aq.  van. 
(cubic  inches). 

aq.  vap. 

weighs 

(grains). 

(grains). 

10 

1002-3 

1-12 

1*9364 

0-84 

692-94 

20 

1003*6 

2-29 

3-9671 

1-30 

680-26 

30 

1006-6 

6-67 

9-6260 

1-97 

667-99 

40 

1008*3 

8-23 

14-2214 

2-86 

66603 

60 

10120 

11-76 

20-3213 

4*10 

644-36 

60 

10173 

1706 

29-4797 

6-77 

632-84 

70 

1024*4 

23-82 

41-1610 

8-01 

621-41 

80 

1034-1 

32-98 

66-9890 

10*98 

609-97 

90 

1047*0 

43-93 

76-9110 

14-86 

498-43 

100 

1063-9 

6007 

103-8010 

19-84 

486-66 

(c.)  The  most  comfortable  degree  of  saturation  is  from  66  to  70  per 
cent.  More  than  this  checks  evaporation  from  the  body,  whilst  less 
canses  too  great  evaporation,  thereby  parching  the  mouth  and  drying 
the  skin. 

(d.)  It  has  been  noted  that  in  certain  places,  remarkable  as  health 
resorts,  the  degree  of  saturation  is  singularly  uniform. 

(4.)  Carbonic  acid. — This  is  always  present  in  air.  It  may  be  esti- 
mated in  different  ways  as  follows  : 

(a.)  By  passing  a  given  volume  of  air  through  a  weighed 
tube  containing  caustic  potash.  The  aqueous  vapor  must  first  be  got 
rid  of  by  passing  the  air  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  tube  containing  the  caustic  potash,  indicates  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  present. 

(fi.)  By  shaking  up  a  gallon  bottle  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  with 
a  known  quantity  of  lime  water.  The  quantity  of  the  lime  re- 
maining unneutralized  must  then  be  determined  by  a  standard  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.     (Pettenkofer.) 

(y.)  By  noting  the  degree  of  turbidity  produced  when  a  given  volume 
of  air  is  passed  through  a  given  bulk  either  of  lime  or  of  baryta  water. 

($.)  By  shaking  up  half  an  ounce  of  baryta  water  (consisting  of  one 
half  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  and  one-half  water)  with  different 
bulks  of  the  air  under  examination.     The  least  turbidity  indicates — 

With  23  oz8.  of  air 0*04    COt  per  cent. 

9  „  010 

6  »  0-20 

H  „  0-30  „ 

2|  , 0-40 

2  „  0-60 

11  ,,  0-90 
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General  facts  relating  to  carbonic  add  in  the  air.— (a.)  A  normal 
atmosphere  contains  4*5  volumes  of  CO*  in  10,000  of  air  (i.e.>  0*04  to 
0-05  per  cent.). 

(b.)  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  greater  at  high  than  at  low 
altitudes.     (Frankland.) 

Chamounix     ...       3,000  feet,    6*3  parts  of  C02  per  10,000. 
Grand  Mulets...     11,000    „     11-1         „  „ 

(c.)  The  proportion  varies  with   the  weather,  the  quantity  being 
greatest  in  foggy  weather  and  least  in  fine  weather. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Russell : — 

Results  stated  in  grams  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 


Mean  of 
Experiments. 

Sulphuric 
Add. 

Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Carbonic 
Add. 

In  fine  weather   . . 
In  doll  weather 
In  foggy  weather 

12 
11 

4 

0-0128 
00319 
0*0460 

0-0010 
00036 
0-0028 

Vols,  in  10,000. 
3-78 
4-60 
5*10 

(d)  The  proportion  is  slightly  greater  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
by  day  tnan  inland  (from  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  water?).  Lewy 
found  4a7  parts  per  10,000  in  the  air  at  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

(*.)  The  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride  present  in  the  air  varies 
greatly. 

Proportions  of  Carbonic  Acid  per  10,000  parts  of  Air. 


Extremes. 


Average. 


In  eitie$  and  towns  : — 

London 

Manchester        

Madrid 

Paiis 

By  day  (large  rooms) 

„       (small  rooms) .. 

By  night  (common  rooms)       

„         (bedrooms) 

^S+M^n     S^S^B^SJU^SJSJ 

By  day,  English  

„       French  ••         ••         ..         . .         .. 

,,       German 

In  mills  and  workshop* 

«   * 

Ftmcts  of  public  resort  :— 

London  law  courts        

London  theatres 

Manchester  theatres 

Paris  theatres 


2-8—4-3 
4-9—15 

30—8-0 
3-6—6-1 

5-4—8-7 

28—50 

9-7—31 
27—47 

28—30 

4-8—19-8 
7-6—32-0 
10-2—27-3 
23—43 


3-4 
5*4 
60 
6-2 
4-9 

6-8 
12-7 
13-4 
360 

21-6 
24-7 
89-2 

29-1 


12*3 
14-9 
14-8 
33-0 
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(/.)  Expired  air  contains  from  350  to  500  parts  per  10,000,  or. an 
average  of  425  parts  in  10,000  of  air. 

(g.)  Roscoe  states  that  the  air  in  rooms  never  contains  more  than  0*5 
per  cent.,  or  50  parts  in  10,000,  owing  to  diffusion  and  to  the  porous 
nature  of  the  walls. 

(A.)  When  a  chafing  dish  was  lighted  and  left  to  burn  until  the 
carbonic  acid  generated  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  fire,  the 
proportion  of  C02  was  found  to  be  14  per  cent,  or  1,400  parts  per 
10,000  of  air. 

(t.)  Here  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  vitiating  effects  on  air  of 
different  kinds  of  fuel  and  illuminating  agents. 

Carbonic  Acid  produced  and  Air  vitiated  per  hour. 


Carbonio  acid 

produced 
(cubic  inches). 


Air  vitiated 

and  used 
(cubic  feet). 


A  man 

A  horse  or  cow  

Batswing  burner  ( 3  feet  per  hour  cannel  gaa) 
Fishtail  or  Argand  (5    ,,        „        common  gas) 
Moderator  lamp,  consuming  643  grains  oil  per  hour 


Paraffin        ,, 

„      candle 
Spermaceti  candle 
Composite 
Wax 
Tallow 


ft 
>> 


>> 

»» 
ff 
ji 
it 


400 
120 
130 
140 
168 
143 


99 
» 
99 
>» 
it 
99 


1,201 

723 

14,760 

8,691 

4,304 

2,613 

4,762 

2,779 

3,867 

2,410 

2,666 

1,668 

800 

498 

809 

602 

829 

616 

1,062 

670 

868 

629 

(j.)  Lastly,  we  may  note  that  the  quantity,  according  to  Pettenkofer, 
which  marks  the  boundary  line  between  pure  and  impure  air  is  0*1 
per  cent.  If,  therefore,  we  find  more  than  10  parts  of  002  in  10,000 
parts  of  air,  we  should  be  justified  in  regarding  that  atmosphere  as 
dangerously  polluted. 

(5.)  Ammonia. — Free  and  saline  ammonia  is  generally  present  in  the 
air  in  small  quantities.  This  was  first  observed  by  Liebig.  It  may  be 
estimated  by  passing  a  known  volume  of  air  through  a  known  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  tube  filled  with  glass  beads. 
The  amount  of  acid  left  unsaturated  must  be  afterwards  determined. 

Proportions  of  ammonia  (NHS)  found  in  1  million  parts  of  air. 

Fresenius  (by  day)  0*098 

„        (by  night)         0*169 

Groeger 0*386 

Kemp         3*880 

Letheby  and  Tidy from  4-101  to  6*203 

(Vide  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  1849,  p.  160.) 

Ammonia  is  always  more  abundant  in  the  air  in  dry  than  in  wet 
weather,  in  town  than  in  country,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
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Proportions  of  Ammonia  found  in  1  million  parts  of  Rain  Water. 

Parts  per  million. 

Bonaaingault  (Liebfrauenberg) 0*80 

Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Bothamatead)  . .        . .        1*00 

Bnasell         2*80 

Barral  and  Boosamgault  (Paris) 3  to  4 

Letheby  and  Tidy  (London  Hospital)      • .        •  •      4  to  6 

(6.)  Nitric  acid  and  other  oxides  of  nitrogen. — Nitric  acid  is  always 
present  in  small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  but  specially  during  a 
thunderstorm,  electrical  discharges  determining  the  union  of  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Its  presence  may  also  be  due  to  the  action  of 
ozone  on  atmospheric  ammonia.  The  acid  is  present  in  rain  water  to 
the  extent,  at  times,  according  to  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  3*71 
parts  in  a  million. 

Probably  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  the  sources  from  which  plants 
derive  their  nitrogen,  vegetation  being  apparently  unable  to  assimilate 
the  gas  when  presented  to  it  in  a  free  state. 

(7.)  Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. — These  are  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  towns  where  coal  is  burnt,  and  may  often  be  seen  upon 
our  windows  in  the  form  of  amnionic  sulphate.  In  certain  localities 
where  sulphur  is  burnt  or  metals  refined,  a  large  escape  of  sulphurous 
acid  into  the  air  is  not  uncommon.  The  rain  from  the  roof  of  the 
London  Hospital  College  was  found  to  contain  from  0*942  grain 
to  4*357  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  (H2S04)  per  gallon.  (See  Table, 
p.  125). 

(8.)  Organic  and  suspended  matters  9  etc. — Certain  organic  vapors, 
floating  particles,  germs  of  fungi,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  air,  and  are 
revealed  by  every  sunbeam,  owing  to  their  property  of  reflecting  light. 
That  such  organic  particles  are  present,  the  development  of  mould 
and  of  infusoria  in  organic  solutions  abundantly  testifies.  Tyndall's  re- 
searches have  shown  the  power  possessed  by  cotton  wool  in  filtering 
off  these  solid  particles.  A  mist  or  fog  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute 
liquid  particles.  Suspended  solid  particles  are  rapidly  deposited  by 
the  electrification  of  air.     (Lodge.) 

Bnssell  ("  On  the  Impurities  of  London  Air,"  August,  1885),  has 
made  very  numerous  estimations  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  air,  and 
has  found  a  close  relationship  between  the  weather  and  the  quantity 
of  organic  matter  present.  The  following  mean  numbers  were 
obtained : — 

Organic  Matter  in  Air. 
(Grams  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  Air.) 

Organic  Carbon.  Organic  Nitrogen. 

In  fin*  ▼father 0*0033  0*0002 

In  dull  weather 0*0101  0*0002 

In  foggy  weather 0-0239  0*0006 
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(9.)  Saline  matters, — Certain  finely  divided  salts,  such  as  sodic  chloride, 
etc.,  are  found  in  the  air,  and  especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea.  Common  salt,  however,  exists  in  small  proportions  in 
all  air.  Russell  has  estimated  the  chlorides  in  the  air  under  different 
conditions.     His  results  are  stated  in  the  table  on  page  125. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN  AND  -OXYGEN. 

Nitrogen  and  oxygen  have  but  little  tendency  to  combine  directly, 
nevertheless  by  indirect  combination  they  form  a  very  complete  series 
of  chemical  compounds,  which  may  be  thus  tabulated  :— 

The  Oxides  of  Nitrogen. 


Formula  of  Oxides. 

Acids. 

Formula  of  acida. 

N.O             (Nitrous  oxide) 

+  BLO 

=  Hyponitrous  acid 

(HNO) 

N,0,  (NO)  (Nitric  oxide) 

No  acid 

NflO,            (Nitrous  anhy- 

+ Ha0 

=  Nitrous  acid 

(HNOJ 

dride) 

( Nitrous  acid 
=  J         and 
( Nitric  acid 

N,04  (NO J  (Nitric peroxide) 

+  H,0 

N,04           (Nitric   anhy- 

+ H.0 

«=  Nitric  acid 

(HN0s) 

dride) 

Nitrous  Oxide  (N*0). 

Molecular  weight,  44.  Molecular  volume,  |  |  |.  Relative  weight 
(H=l),  22.  Specific  gravity  observed,  1*527,  calculated 
(0-0693x22)  1-5246.  1  Litre  weighs  (0-0896x22)  1-971  grms., 
and  100  cubic  incites  47*146  grains. 

Synonyms. — Dephlogisticated  nitrous  air  (Priestley) ;  nitrous  oxide 
and  laughing  gas  (Davy);  protoxide  of  nitrogen;  nitrogen  monoxide; 
hyponitrous  anhydride. 

History. — Discovered  by  Priestley  (1772)  when  acting  on  nitric  oxide 
with  iron  filings.  Examined  by  the  Dutch  chemists  (1793)  and  proved 
by  them  to  be  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Its  physiological 
action  was  investigated  by  Davy  (1809)  at  the  Clifton  Pulmonic  Insti- 
tution. 

Preparation. — (1«)  By  the  action  of  iron  filings  on  nitric  oxide 
(NO).     (Priestley.) 

(2.)  By  heating  to  470?  F.  (243°  C. )  ammonium  nitrate  (or  ammonium 
chloride  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  Sp.  Gr.  1*2,  as  suggested  by  L.  Smith). 
(Bertholiet  and  Davy.) 

NH^NOa         =     2H20      +  N£0. 

Ammonium  nitrate       =      Water       +        Nitrous  oxide. 

N.B.— If  the  temperature  applied  be  above  .500°  F.  (260°  C.)  other  changes  occur 
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nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  amnionic  nitrite  and  nitrate 
•ablinung.  If  ammonic  chloride  be  present,  the  NtO  will  be  mixed  with  chlorine 
(p.  90).  The  gas,  therefore,  should  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  absorb  NO,  and  through  caustic  potash  to  free  it  from  chlorine. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*2)  on  granulated 
zinc.     (Grotthus.) 

IOHNO3    +    Zn4   =     4(Zn2N03)  +    5H20  +         N20. 
Nitric  acid    +    Zinc    =       Zinc  nitrate      +    Water    -f    Nitrous  oxide. 

(4.)  By  decomposing  nitric  acid  with  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
stannous  chloride. 

(5.)  By  passing  nitric  oxide  (NO)  through  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
anhydride. 

[When  the  gaa  is  required  for  inhalation  it  should  be  purified  by  passing  it  first 
through  a  potash  solution  to  get  rid  of  acid  vapors,  and  then  through  a  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  to  get  rid  of  nitric  oxide.] 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible. — A  sweet-tasted  gas,  without  color  or 
odor. 

(0.)  Physiological.— When  breathed  it  induces  transient  intoxication, 
with  strong  muscular  exertions  and  uncontrollable  laughter  (Laughing 
Gas).  If  the  inhalation  be  continued  it  produces  complete  anaesthesia, 
brief  as  to  time,  and  supposed  harmless  as  regards  its  after  effects. 
Liquid  and  solid  nitrous  oxide  blister  the  skin  when  brought  into 
contact  with  it.     (Davy,  Roget,  Southey,  Kingslake,  Wedgwood,  etc.) 

(y.)  Physical. — In  nitrous  oxide  2  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  1  volume 
of  oxygen  are  condensed  into  2  volumes.  If  2  volumes  of  N80  be 
heated  to  bright  redness,  it  undergoes  decomposition  and  permanently 
expands  to  3  volumes.     Thus  its  composition  is  determined  : — 

Nitrogen     I     N,  -  28      I     vols.  2   \         ^  2 
Oxygen       I       0  -  16      |      vol.    1    J     V°^ A 

It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-524  (calculated  1*524)  ;  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  47*34  grains  (or  as  calculated  47*146  grains),  and  1  litre 
1*971  grms.  At  a  temperature  of  0°C.  and  30  atmospheres,  or  at  45°  F. 
(7°  C.)  and  50  atmospheres  pressure,  it  becomes  a  colourless  liquid 
(Faraday,  1823),  not  miscible  with  water,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-936  at  0°  C,  and  boiling  at— 126° F.  (—88°  C).  It  has  the 
smallest  refracting  power  of  any  known  liquid  (Faraday).  When  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  its  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  it  freezes 
itself,  becoming  a  white  flaky  solid,  which  melts  at— 148°  F.  (—100° 
C).  The  liquid  may  be  solidified  to  colorless  crystals  by  the  cold 
produced  by  solid  C08  and  ether  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Liquid  nitrous 
oxide  has  a  high  co-efficient  of  expansion,  1  volume  at  (f  C.  becoming 
1*1202  volumes  at  2(f  C.  If  liquid  nitrous  oxide  be  dissolved  in  car- 
bon disnlphide  and  evaporated  "in  vacuo,"  a  temperature  of — 220°  F. 
(— 140°  C.)  is  produced.  Nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed  either  when 
heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  electric  sparks. 
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The  gas  is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  100  volumes  of  water  at  32°  F. 
(0°  C.)  absorb  130  volumes  ;  at  60°  F.  (15-5°  C.)  78  volumes,  and  at 
75°  F.  (24°  C.)  60  volumes  of  the  gas.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  volatile  oils,  than  it  is  in  water. 

(d.)  Chemical. — Nitrous  oxide  is  a  neutral  body,  without  action  on 
litmus  or  turmeric.  It  is  not  combustible,  but  supports  combustion 
almost  as  powerfully  as  oxygen,  provided  the  combustible  body  is  barn- 
ing  freely.  If  the  combustion  be  feeble,  the  temperature  will  be 
insufficient  to  decompose  the  gas,  this  being  a  necessary  condition  of 
rendering  it  a  supporter  of  combustion.  In  fact  combustion  in  nitrons 
oxide  is  combustion  in  oxygen. 

Nitrous  oxide  may  be  known  from  oxygen  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  It  does  not  form  red  fumes  with  nitric  oxide. 

(2.)  It  is  very  much  more  soluble  in  water. 

(3.)  It  is  not  absorbed  by  potassic  pyrogallate, 

(4.)  If  phosphorus  or  potassium  be  burnt  in  it,  the  volume  of  residual 
gas  (nitrogen)  is  identical  with  that  of  the  original  gas  ;  for—* 


N 

N 

+ 

0 

^ 

Ns 

0 

whereas  this  is  not  the  case  when  phosphorus  or  potassium  is  burnt  in 
oxygen. 

With  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide  explodes  volume  for  volume — 


N.S  0 

• 

+ 

H  jH 

= 

• 

H8j  0 

+ 

% 

N  \  N 

In  this  manner  the  composition  of  the  gas  may  be  proved,  and  its 
quantity  in  mixture  estimated. 

On  the  metals,  nitrous  oxide  has  no  action  in  the  cold,  but  zinc,  iron, 
and  the  alkaline  metals  when  heated,  burn  in  it  freely.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  bulk  of  nitrogen  remaining  when  combustion  is  com- 
plete will  be  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  gas  originally  employed.  If 
potassium  or  sodium  be  burnt  in  the  gas  the  metals  become  oxidized,  the 
peroxides  so  formed  becoming  nitrates,  when  more  strongly  heated  in 
the  gas. 

US6S. — In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  gas  for  this  purpose  should  be  rendered  pure  by  being  well 
washed  in  potassic  hydrate  and  ferrous  sulphate  solutions. 

In  the  laboratory  the  intense  cold  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon 
disulphide  on  its  solid  or  liquid  form  is  valuable  in  research. 


Hyponitrous  Acid  (HNO  =  31). 

This  acid  has  never  been  isolated.  If,  however,  an  alkaline  nitrate 
be  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  a  nitrite  is  first  formed  (NaNOg), 
which  undergoes  further  reduction  to  the  state  of  hyponitrite  (NaNO): — 
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NaN03       +       2H2      =      NaNO       +     2H20. 

8odium         +    Hydrogen   a        Sodium        +       Water, 
nitrate  hyponitrite 

On  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding 
argentic  nitrate,  the  yellow  argentic  hyponitrite  (AgNO)  is  precipitated 
The  sodic  hyponitrite  solution,  when  heated  with  acetic  acid,  gives 
off  nitrons  oxide  (2HNO=N20+  HgO).  (Divers,  Proc.  Royal  Society, 
1871.) 

Nitric  Oxide  (NO). 

Molecular    weight,    30.     Molecular    volume  \     |     |,    Relative    weight, 


(H=l),    15.      Specific  gravity,  1"039.        100   cubic  inches  weigh 
32-145  grs.,  and  1  litre  (0-0896  x  15)  1-344  grms. 

Synonyms. — Nitrous  air  (Priestley) ;  Binoxide  and  Deutoxide  of 
Nitrogen;  Nitrogen  Dioxide;  Azotyl,  Nitrosyl.  Gas  sylvestre  (Van 
Helmont). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1-2) 
on  copper  (with  or  without  heat).  [Other  metals,  such  as  lead,  mercury, 
silver,  bismuth,  etc.,  and  also  phosphorus  and  other  easily  oxidizable 
bodies,  may  be  used,  but  in  these  cases  a  stronger  acid  is  required]. 

3Cu     +     8HN03    =   3Cu(N03)s    +    4H80  +       2NO. 
Copper    +    Nitric  acid   =    Cupric  nitrate    +    Water    -f-    Nitric  oxide. 

To  obtain  pure  nitric  oxide,  pass  the  gas  through  a  cold  concen- 
trated solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  This  absorbs  it,  forming 
4FeSO*2NO.  When  this  solution  is  heated,  pure  nitric  oxide  is  evolved. 

(2)  By  decomposing  nitre  with  ferrous  chloride  or  with  ferrous 
sulphate  in  their  respective  acid  solutions  :— 

(a.)  6FeCI,+  8HC1  +  2KN03  =  SFegCl^  +4H20+  2KC1  +2NO. 
Ferrous  +  Hydro-  +  Potasdo  =  Ferric  +  Water  +Potataic  -f-  Nitric 
chloride  chloric  add       nitrate  chloride  chloride      oxide. 

(/3.)  6FeS04+5H£S04+2KNOj=3(Fe*3S04)  +  2HKS04+4HSO+2NO 

Ferrous    -f-8ulphuric  +  Potassio  =        Ferric       +     Hydric    +  Water + Nitric 
sulphate  acid  nitrate  sulphate  potassio  oxide 

sulphate 

(3.)  By  passing  ammonia  gas  over  heated  manganese  dioxide:— 

5MnOs         +  2NH3  =        5MnO         +3H20+      2NO. 
Manganese  dioxide  +  Ammonia  =  Manganous  oxide  +  Water  +  Nitric  oxide. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  Physiological.  —  A  colorless  gas, 
having  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  It  produces  violent  irritation 
when  breathed  (Davy).  It  destroys  life  if  respired  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds. 

(fi.)  Physical. — Nitric  oxide  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  united  without  condensation* 

k2 
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Its  specific  gravity,  both  by  experiment  and  by  calculation  (15  x 
0*0693),  is  1-039.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  32*145  grains,  and  1  litre 
1  '344  grins.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  nitrogen  oxides,  and  is 
consequently  that  oxide  most  commonly  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  other  oxides.  For  neither  a  red  heat  (nor,  indeed,  any  heat  short 
of  a  white  heat)  nor  electric  sparks  decompose  it  when  the  gas  is  quit  3 
dry,  although  in  the  presence  of  moisture  both  heat  and  electricity 
decompose  it.  100  volumes  of  water  dissolve  5  volumes  of  the  gas, 
and  100  volumes  of  alcohol  27*4  volumes. 

(y.)  Chemical. — The  composition  of  nitric  oxide  is  proved  by  heating 
potassium  in  a  known  volume  of  the  gas  over  mercury.  The  residual 
gas  will  be  found  to  be  one-half  the  volume  of  the  original  gas,  and 
to  consist  of  pure  nitrogen. 

Provided  no  free  oxygen  be  present,  nitric  oxide  is  neutral  both  to 
litmus  and  turmeric.  It  neither  burns  nor  supports  combustion,  unless 
the  combustible  body,  when  introduced,  be  burning  sufficiently  ener- 
getically to  effect  its  decomposition.  Under  such  circumstances  both 
carbon  and  phosphorus  burn  in  it  freely,  the  former  leaving  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  latter  pure  nitrogen,  as 
the  gaseous  products  of  their  combustion. 

The  special  characteristic  of  nitric  oxide  is  its  affinity  for  oxygen. 
The  red  fumes  of  nitrous  anhydride  (N203)  and  nitric  peroxide 
(N804),  formed  by  its  combination  with  oxygen,  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  gases.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  two  gases  (NsO* 
and  N204)  formed  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  oxygen  varies, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  have  different  solubilities,  it  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  oxygen  accurately  in  any  mixture  by  this  means. 
Nitric  oxide  has  no  action  on  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  nitric  oxide  burns  with 
a  green  flame,  whereas  the  mixture  in  like  proportion  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrous  oxide  explodes.  When,  however,  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide 
and  hydrogen  is  passed  over  heated  platinum  black,  ammonia  is  formed 
(2NO  +  5H2  =  2NHS  +  2H90).  Mixed  with  the  vapour  of  carbon 
disulphide,  it  burns  with  an  intensely  blue  light  of  great  chemical 
activity. 

Phosphorus  and  potassium  (but  not  sodium),  when  heated,  burn  in 
the  gas.  It  is  also  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  moisture  by  red-hot 
iron  and  tin,  the  residual  gas  (nitrogen)  constituting  in  each  case  one- 
half  the  volume  of  the  original  gas.  Moist  iron  and  moist  zinc  slowly 
decompose  it,  nitrous  oxide  (NsO)  being  formed. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  and  chromoue  salts  absorb  it  freely,  forming' 
a  dark  olive-brown  compound,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  a  ferrous 
(or  chromous)  salt  with  two  parts  of  nitrous  oxide  (4FeSC>4,2NO) 
(Peligot).  These  solutions  absorb  oxygen  freely,  and,  when  heated, 
evolve  their  nitric  oxide  unchanged. 
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Other  metallic  salts  (such  as  stannous  and  mercurous  salts)  also 
absorb  the  gas,  but  with  mutual  decomposition.  They  cannot  there- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  ferrous  and  chromous  salts,  yield  the  nitric 
oxide  after  absorption  in  an  unchanged  state. 

When  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  sulphite, 
an  alkaline  salt  of  dinitroso-sulphonic  acid  (H2S03(NO)2)  is  formed. 
The  free  acid  has  not  been  prepared,  the  salts  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion into  sulphates  and  nitrous  oxide  (K2S03(NO)2  =  KgSO*  +  N20). 

The  gas  is  absorbed  by  nitric  acid,  a  red,  green,  or  blue  solution 
(according  to  the  dilution  of  the  acid)  resulting.  Probably  in  these 
cases  a  higher  nitrogen  oxide  (N204)  is  formed. 

Nitric  oxide  has  a  basylous  character,  and,  like  the  alkaline  metals, 
is  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen  in  many  compounds.  Thus,  like 
sodium,  it  will  replace  one  of  the  hydrogens  of  alcohol: — 

C£H5(OH);    —    C2Ha(ONa);    —    C2H5(0(NO)). 
Alcohol  —      Sodio  ethylate      —        Nitrous  ether. 

The  compounds  NOC1  and  NOC1*  may  be  regarded  as  chlorides  of 
nitric  oxide.     (See  page  147.) 
It  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  free  oxygen. 

Nitrous  Anhydride  (N«Os). 


Molecular    weight    (probable)   76.     Molecular  volume,  probable  |     1     [. 

Specific  gravity  (theoretic)  2*63. 

Synonyms. — Nitrous  acid  (Davy,  Graham,  Gmelin,  Berzelius, 
Miller)  ;  JPerytitrous  acid  (Gay  Lussac)  ;  Hyponitrous  acid  (Turner, 
Brande,  andLiebig);  Nitrous  oxide  (Watts);  If  Uric  trioxide  (Roscoe); 
Nitrogen  trioxide  (Fownes,  Roscoe), 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  mixing   four  volumes  of  dry  nitric  oxide 
with  one  volume  of  dry  oxygen,  and  cooling  the  mixture  to  0°  F 
(— 18°  C),  (2NO+0=N2Oa). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  arsenious  anhydride  upon  nitric  acid  : — 

A&jOj  +2HN03=  AsgOtf  H20+         N203 

Aneakxu  anhydride + Nitric  add=  Arsenic  anhydride  +  Watcr-f  Nitrous  anhydride 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  silver  : — 

6HNOs    +    2Ag2   =       4AgNOs       +    3H20   +  N2Os. 

Nitric  add    +     Silver    =    Argentic  nitrate    +    Water    +    Nitrous  anhydride. 

(4.)  By  heating  one  part  of  starch,  sugar,  or  other  easily  oxidizable 
body,  with  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid  (1*2  specific  gravity). 

Properties. — (*•)  Sensible  and  Physical — A  deep  red  gas,  condensing 
at  OP  F.  (—17-8°  C.)  to  a  blue  liquid,  which  evolves  red  fumes  even  at 
28-4°  F.  (—2°  C).  The  liquid  at  1 4*0°  F.  (—10°  C.)  becomes  of  a  deep 
indigo  color. 
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(fi.)  Chemical.  —  Nitrous  anhydride  combines  with  sulphurous 
anhydride  to  form  the  white  flakes  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  leaden 
chamber  (2SO,+N2Os).  The  gas  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a 
coloured  solution.  By  the  action  of  a  little  ice  cold  water  on  the  gas, 
nitrous  acid  is  formed,  the  liquid  becoming  blue  (N20s+H80=2HNO2). 
On  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is 
decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  (3N203+H20=2HNO3 
+4N02). 

Nitrous  Acid  (HN08). 

Molecular  weight,  47. 

Preparation. — (!•)  By  mixing  a  little  ice  cold  water  with  nitrous 
anhydride — 

Nfi03  +        H20       =         2HN02. 

Nitrous  anhydride       +       Water       =       Nitrous  acid. 

(2.)  By  the  oxidation  of  ammonia;  as,  e.g.,  by  placing  a  red-hot 
platinum  wire  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  ammonia  gas,  or  by  shaking  up 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  solution  with  metallic  copper  in  a  bottle  con* 
taining  air.     (Schonbein.) 

Properties. — Nitrous  acid  is  an  ill-defined  and  unstable  compound. 
It  forms  salts  called  nitrites  which  are  stable.  Of  these  salts,  as  of 
the  acid  itself,  our  knowledge  is  imperfect.  Potassic  nitrite  (KNOs)  is 
obtained  by  heating  potassic  nitrate  (KN03)  so  as  to  drive  off  some  of 
its  oxygen.  Nitrous  acid  imparts  the  red  colour  to  nitric  acid  that  it 
acquires  on  exposure  to  light.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric 
acid  and  nitric  oxide  (3HN02=HNOs+2NO  +  H80). 

The  acid,  as  well  as  acidulated  solutions  of  the  nitrites,  act  both  as 
reducing  and  as  oxidizing  agents,  thus — 

(a.)  As  an  oxidizing  agent  (4HN02=4NO+2H20+02)  the  acid 
decolorizes  indigo,  converts  ferrous  into  ferric  salts,  oxidizes  iodides, 
and  liberates  iodine  from  potassic  iodide. 

(/3.)  As  a  reducing  agent  (2HN02+02=2HN03)  its  action  may 
be  seen  in  its  effect  on  permanganates  and  chromates,  and  also  in 
setting  free  metallic  gold  and  mercury  from  their  combinations. 

Nitric  Peroxide  (N*04  and  at  high  temperatures,  N02). 

Moleadar  weight,  46  and  92 ;  Molecular  volume,  fTj-  Specie 
gravity  at 3092° F.  (154° C.)=1'58.  1  litre  weighs  (0O896 x 23)= 
206  grms.,  or  (0*0896 x  46)=4-12  grms. 

Synonyms. — Nitrous  add  (Turner,  Brande,  etc.)  ;  Hyponitric  add 
(Gmelin)  ;  Nitrous  gas  (Berzelius)  ;  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  (Graham, 
Odling,  etc.)  ;  Pernitric  oxide ;  Nitrogen  tetroxide  (Roscoe)  ;  Nitryl 
(because  of  its  basylous  action  ;  thus  allying  it  to  hydroxyl). 
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HistOiy. — First  obtained  by  mixing  together  nitric  oxide  and 
oxygen.    (Davy.) 

Preparation. —  (1.)  By  submitting  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitric 
oxide  and  one  part  of  oxygen  to  a  freezing  mixture.    (P&igot.) 

(2.)  By  heating  very  dry  plumbic  nitrate.  (The  N204  thus  pro- 
duced is  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  oxygen.) 

2(Pb2N03)     =        2PbO        +         2N804         +        02. 
Plumbic  Nitrate    =    Plumbic  oxide    -f-    Nitric  peroxide    -f    Oxygen. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  tin  on  nitric  acid  :— 

Sn5    +  20HNOS   =     Sn5010,5H2O    +  5H20  +       10N£O4. 
Tin    +    Nitric  acid    =    Metaatannic  acid    +    Water  +    Nitric  peroxide. 

(4.)  By  heating  to  104-0°  F.  (40°  C.)  a  mixture  of  nitrosyl  chloride 
and  argentic  nitrite : — (Exner.) 

NO«Cl        +        AgN02       =  AgCl  +       N204 

Nitro«yl  chloride  -f»    Argentic  nitrite    =    Argentic  chloride    -f-  Nitric  peroxide. 

(5.)  By  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  (1*39)  and  arsenious 
acid  and  condensing  the  gaseous  N203  and  N204  evolved.  A  current 
of  oxygen  must  be  passed  through  the  liquid  to  convert  the  N203 
into  NjO*.  (Hassenbach.) 

AajOa      +  4HN03  =     As205     +      2H20     +    2N204 
Arsenious      +      Nitric      =      Arsenic      -f-      Water      +      Nitric 
anhydride  acid  anhydride  peroxide. 

Properties.—^)  Sensible  and  Physiological. — A  brownish  red  gas, 
very  irritating  when  inhaled.     It  stains  the  skin  a  yellow  colour. 

(/J.)  Physical. — Its  relative  weight  (i.e.,  its  weight  compared  with 
hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature)  diminishes  with  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature. At  low  temperatures  its  density  is  46  (i.e.,  it  is  46  times  as 
heavy  as  hydrogen),  the  molecule  being  represented  by  N204,  whilst  at 
309-2°  F.  (154°  C.)  this  molecule  of  N204is  split  up  (dissociated)  into 
two  molecules  of  N02,  with  a  density  of  23. 

Actual  experiments  give  the  following  results  (Deville  and  Troos)  :— 

At    80-0°  F.  (  26-7°  C.)  Specific  Gravity  2-65. 
„    140-3°  P.  (  60-2°  C.)  „  2-08. 

„   1770°  F.  (  80-6°  C.)  „  1-80. 

„  212-1°  F.  (100-1°  C.)  „  1*68. 

„   309-2°  F.  (164-0°  C.)  „  1*68. 

„  361-  (183-2°  C.)  „  1-67. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  molecule  of  nitric  peroxide  is  differently 
constituted  at  different  temperatures,  the  N204  being  completely  dis- 
sociated above  154°  C. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  nitric  peroxide  is  characteristic. 

Action  of  heat. — When  the  gas  is  perfectly  dry,  a  cold  of  0°  F. 
( — 17«8°  C.)  condenses  it  into  colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals. 
These  crystals  melt  at  14°  F.  (—10°  C),  forming  a  colorless  and 
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corrosive  liquid,  which  gradually  changes  to  a  green   liquid  as  the 
temperature  rises  to  71*6°  F.  (22*6°  C.)>  when  it  boils. 

The  liquid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*451.  It  cannot  be  solidified 
a  second  time  at  a  temperature  above  — 22°  F.  ( — 80°  C). 

By  the  action  of  heat,  the  vapor  becomes  gradually  darker  until  at 
104°  F.  (40°  C.)  it  is  almost  black.  It  is  decomposed  by  electric 
sparks,  and  by  a  temperature  above  red  heat.  The  action  of  water 
upon  it  will  be  studied  under  its  chemical  properties. 

(y.)  Chemical. — Its  composition  may  be  determined  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  a  known  weight  of  the  gas  over  a  weighed  quantity  of  red 
hot  copper.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  copper  gives  the  oxygen, 
the  residual  gas  being  nitrogen  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  oxide  which 
must  be  estimated. 

Nitric  peroxide  reddens  litmus.  It  was  long  considered  an  anhydride, 
but  it  always  forms  with  bases,  a  mixture  of  a  nitrite  and  nitrate. 

It  does  not  support  the  combustion  of  bodies  unless  they  be  burning 
energetically  when  introduced.  Chlorine  combines  with  it  indirectly 
but  not  directly,  to  form  an  oily  liquid  called  chloride  of  nitryl 
(N02C1). 

When  a  mixture  of  nitric  peroxide  and  hydrogen  is  passed  over 
spongy  platinum,  the  nitric  peroxide  is  decomposed  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  water  and  ammonia  being  formed  (N204+7H8=2NH3+ 
4H20).  When  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  gas  is 
similarly  treated,  water  and  ammonia  are  formed,  and  sulphur  pre- 
cipitated (N204+ 7H2S=2NH3+ 4H20  +  7S). 

Its  action  on  water  is  remarkable.  If  a  trace  of  moisture  be  present 
when  the  gas  is  subjected  to  the  freezing  mixture,  it  forms  a 
green  liquid,  having  the  probable  formula  of  (N^^NgO^HgO). 
This  green  liquid  becomes  yellow  at  14°  F.  (10°  C.)>  and  red  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  freezes  at  — 40°  F.  ( — 40?  C),  and  boils  at 
82°  F.  (28°  C.)  Like  liquid  nitric  peroxide,  it  freely  evolves  red 
fumes  at  ordinary  temperatures.  But  if  a  very  little  ice  cold  water  be 
added  to  the  liquid  nitric  peroxide  at  0°  F.  (— 17'8°  C),  two  liquid 
layers  are  immediately  formed,  the  upper  layer  being  the  least  coloured, 
consisting  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  lower  layer,  the  most  coloured, 
consisting  of  nitrous  acid  and  nitrons  anhydride : — 

3N204       +  2H20=  3HNCX,  +     HN02     +         N203 
Nitric  peroxide  +  Water  =  Nitric  acid  -f-  Nitrous  acid  +  Nitrous  anhydride. 

If  at  this  low  temperature  more  water  be  added  to  the  liquid,  nothing 
but  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  remain : — 

N204  +       H20      =      HNOs        +  HNOg 

Nitrio  peroxide        +        Water      =      Nitrioacid        +        Nitrous  acid. 

If  water  be  added  to  the  liquid  peroxide  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
solution  passes  through  various  shades  of  color,  viz.,  orange,  yellow, 
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green,  and  blue,  finally  becoming  colorless,  an  escape  of  nitric  oxide 
taking  place  all  the  time  : — 

3NS04         +      2H20  .=      4HNO,        +  N208. 

Nitric  peroxide     +       Water      —      Nitric  acid       +        Nitric  oxide. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  a  variety  of  decompositions  may  be  effected, 
according  (a)  to  the  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  nitric  peroxide, 
and  (0)  the  temperature  of  the  water  added,  but  that  in  every  case 
nitric  acid  is  formed.     These  reactions  may  be  thus  tabulated — 

'4N,04  +  H,0  =    2HN0,        +      N,05      +      2N,0, 

Nitric  acid  Nitric  Nitrous 

anhydride        anhydride 
CWtf«/0°F.(-17-4°C.)^3N,O4  +2HsO  «    3HN0,        +      HNO,    +        N,0, 

Nitric  acid  Nitrous  acid       Nitrous 

anhydride 
3N,04  +3H,0  mm    3HN0,        +      3HN0, 

Nitric  acid  Nitrous  acid 

temp*ratur4      3N,04  +2H,0  =    4HN0,        +        N,0, 

Nitric  acid        Nitric  oxide 

Action  of  Adds. — Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  the  gas,  forming  a  crystal- 
line compound,  nitro-sulphonic  acid  (SOgNOgHO),  which  by  the  action 
of  water  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitric  peroxide. 
Heated  with  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  nitric  peroxide 
forms  the  crystalline  compound  (SgO^NOg  =  dinitryl  of  disulphuric 
acid,  or  the  anhydride  of  nitro-sulphonic  acid).  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it, 
and  forms  the  deep  red,  green,  and  blue  liquids,  known  in  commerce  as 
"  nitric  acid  fortissimns."  The  color  of  these  liquids  is  destroyed  by 
dilution.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  with  it  several  chlorinated  com- 
pounds. 

Action  an  the  Metals  and  their  Compounds. — Most  metals  are  oxidized 
by  it.  Potassium  takes  fire  in  it  spontaneously.  Iron  decomposes  it 
at  a  red  heat,  evolving  nitrogen.  Potassium,  lead,  mercury,  etc.,  form 
a  nitrate  with  the  liquid  peroxide,  nitric  oxide  being  expelled  (2N404+ 
Ks=2KNOj+NgOg).  With  metallic  oxides  and  hydrates  a  nitrate  and 
a  nitrite  of  the  metal  are  formed  : — 

N,04      +       2HKO      =      KN03      +      KNOg      +   H20. 
Nitric  peroxide  +  Potassic  hydrate  =  Potassic  nitrate  +  Potassio  nitrite  +  Water. 

With  potassic  snlphocyanide  (like  ferric  salts)  nitric  peroxide 
gives  a  red  color,  the  solution,  however  (unlike  the  ferric  reaction) 
rapidly  losing  its  color.  This  reaction  distinguishes  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  from  nitrous  acid. 

Action  of  Organic  Bodies. — In  some  cases  nitric  peroxide  combines 
directly  with  the  organic  body;  thus  C5H10  (-<4wiyZ*n£)-hNg04= 
CsHio,Ng04.  In  other  cases  it  replaces  hydrogen,  forming  nitro  com- 
pounds which  are  often  explosive.     They  are  produced  by  the  direct 
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action   of  fuming  nitric 
to  increase  its  strength) 
illustrations  : — 

Benzole  C0H0 

Napthalene  C,0H8 
Glycerine  C,H8Oa 
Maxmite  C9H1406 
Cellulose  C6HI0Os 
Starch  C^H^,, 


acid    (mixed  with    sulphuric  acid  in   order 
on  the  organic  body.     The   following    are 


Nitro  Compound*, 
forms  CflH8(NOJ 
C,H42(NOJ 

C,Hft3(NO,)Os 
C.H.GCNOJO, 
C6Ht2(NO,)Of 
0„Htt(NOf)O10 


»» 


>» 


l> 


I) 


»> 
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Nitro-benxole. 

Dinitro-benxole. 

Nitre-naphthalene. 

Nitro-glycerine. 

Nitro-mannite. 

Nitro-oeUnloae. 

Xyloidm. 


General  Remarks  on  the  Oxides  of  Nitrogen. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  next  oxide  of  nitrogen,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  generalise  on  certain  facts  relative  to  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  thus  far  investigated.     Note,  then — 

(1.)  That  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  the  series  advance  in  a 
regularly  ascending  order— N20,  NgO^  N2Oj,  N204. 

(2.)  That  the  names  of  the  oxides  are  very  confusing. 

(3.)  That  they  have  all  been  discovered  since  the  time  of  Priestley 
(1776). 

(4.)  That  none  of  them  occur  free  in  nature,  and  that  only  one  (viz., 
N2Os  as  nitrites)  has  even  been  found  in  a  combined  state. 

(5.)  That  they  may  all  be  prepared  by  the  deoxidation  and  de- 
hydration of  nitric  acid,  and  that  two  of  them  (viz.,  N203  and  N204) 
may  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  NO. 

This  may  be  shown  thus  : — 

2  HNOs  -H20  -O   =N204  Nitric  peroxide. 
2  HNOs  -H80  -02  =NeOs  Nitrous  anhydride. 
2  HNOs  -  H80  -  Os  =N202  Nitric  oxide. 
2  HN03  -  H20  -  04  ==N20  Nitrous  oxide. 

We  may  thus  summarise  the  preparation  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  : — 
(i.)  N204  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  tin  on  nitric  acid : — 

20HNO3 + Sn5= Sn5O10,  5H*0  +  5H80  +  10N204. 

(ii.)  Ng03  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver  on  nitric  acid : — 

6HN0S + 2Ag2=4  AgN03 + 3H20 + N203. 

(iii.)  NO  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  copper  on  nitric  acid  (Specific 
Gravity  1-25):— 

8HNOs + 3Cus=8CuN*b(j + 4H20 + 2N0. 
(iv.)  N20  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  nitric  acid : — 
1 0HNO3 + 4Zn=4ZnN266 + 61I20 + N20. 
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(6.)  That  at  common  temperatures  they  are  all  gases,  the  first  two 
of  the  series  (viz.,  NsO  and  NO)  being  colorless,  and  the  last  two  red. 
One  (viz.,  NsO)  is  respirable,  and  the  others  are  irrespirable. 

(7.)  That  in  N204  the  molecule  is  differently  constituted  at  different 
temperatures. 

(8.)  That  at  high  temperatures  they  may  all  be  decomposed,  when 
combustible  bodies  burn  in  them. 

(9.)  Action  of  Metals. — They  are  all  decomposed  by  the  alkaline 
metals,  and  also  by  metallic  iron  and  zinc  when  heated  in  contact  with 
them. 

(10.)  Action  of  Water.— The  first  two  (N20  and  NO)  of  the  series 
are  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  remaining  two  (viz.,  N203  and  N204) 
are  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric  acid  and  other  nitrogen  oxides. 

(11.)  Action  of  Acids. — Sulphuric  add  is  without  action  upon  them. 
Sulphuric  anhydride  unites  with  N203  and  N204  to  form  the  white 
flakes  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  leaden  chamber.  Nitric  acid  forms  dark 
colored  liquids  with  NO,  NjO*  and  N204. 

(12.)  Two  of  them  (viz.,  NO  and  N204)  are  basylous  in  character, 
either  (a)  combining  with  chlorine  to  form  chlorides  (as  e.g.  NO),  or 
03)  displacing  hydrogen  in  organic  compounds  (as  e.g.  N02). 

(13.)  Nitrous  oxide  is  employed  as  an  anesthetic,  but"  the  other 
members  of  the  series  have  little  use  other  than  the  part  they  play 
in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

(14.)  That  they  all  (like  ozone)  set  iodine  free  from  potassic  iodide. 


Nitric  Anhydride,  N205. 

Molecular  weight  (probable)  108.     Molecular  volume  (probable) 
Melts  at  85°  P.  (29-5°  C).    Boils  at  113°  F.  (45°  C.). 


Synonyms. — Nitrogen  pentoxide — Dinitric  pentoxide. 

History.— First  prepared  by  Deville  in  1848. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  very  dry  chlorine  over  hot  argentic 
nitrate.   (Deville.)     (Ann.  Chim.  Phye.,  1850  [3],  xxviii.,  241.) 

4AgN03      +      2CJ2      =      4AgCl       +      2N204      +       02 
Arpentic         +     Chlorine     =»       Argentic        +        Nitric         +    Oxygen, 
nitrite  chloride  anhydride 

The  silver  salt  must  be  first  heated  to  about  200°  F.  (93'5°  C.)  and 
afterwards  kept  at  150°  F.  (6ofJ°  C.)  The  products  are  to  be 
condensed  in  a  cold  receiver. 

(2.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  chloride  of  nitrosyl  over  argentic 
nitrate  heated  to  140°  F.  (60?  C).    (Odet  and  Vignon.) 

N08Ci  +       AgNOs      =        AgCl        +        N205- 

Chloride  of  nitrotyl  +  Argentic  nitrate  =-  Argentic  chloride  4  Nitric  anhydride. 

(3.)  By  dehydrating  nitric   acid   with   phosphoric   anhydride,  the 
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mixture  being  afterwards  cooled  to  0°  C.  and  distilled.     (Weber  and 
Berthelot.) 

6HNO,  +  P«05  =      2H,P04      +        8N,05. 

Nitric  acid  +  Phosphoric  anhydride  =  Phosphoric  acid  -f-  Nitric  anhydride. 

Properties. — A  colorless  volatile  solid  (density  1*64),  crystallising 
in  rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms.  It  turns  yellow  when  heated  to 
248°  F.  (120°  C).  It  melts  at  85°  F.  (29-5°  C),  and  boils  at  113°  F. 
(45°  C.)  It  is  a  very  unstable  body,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  of 
122°  F.  (50°  C),  or  by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  Sometimes 
it  explodes  spontaneously.  It  volatilizes  unchanged  in  dry  air,  whilst 
in  moist  air  it  deliquesces  with  the  formation  of  nitric  acid.  It  unites 
energetically  with  water  to  form  nitric  acid,  the  combination  being 
attended  by  great  elevation  of  temperature.  A  crystalline  hydrate 
(N205,  2HNOs,  specific  gravity  1*642)  is  formed  by  dissolving  N205 
in  strong  nitric  acid.  With  sulphur  it  forms  white  vapours  of  nitro- 
sulphuric  anhydride  ^(^(NO^s). 

Nitric  Acid  (HNO,  -  63). 


Molecular  weight,  63.     Molecular  volume,  |    [     |.     1  litre  of  nitric  add 

vapor  weighs    31-5  criths   (0-0896  x  31 -5)  =  2*821  grms.,    and 
100  cubic  inches  68*00  grains. 

Synonyms. — Aqua  Fortis  (Alchymists) ;  Solutive  Water  (G-eber)  ; 
Spirit  of  Nitre  [Spiritus  nitri  fumans  Glaubert]  (Glauber)  ;  Hydric 
Nitrate;  Hydrogen  Nitrate  (Watts  in  Fownes). 

History. — Nitric  acid  was  known  to  the  alchymists  at  a  very  early. 
period.  Mayow  (1669)  regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  a  fiery  element 
derived  from  the  air  with  an  earthy  component.  Lavoisier  (1776) 
proved  oxygen  to  be  one  of  its  constituents.  Priestley  (1777)  noticed 
its  formation  when  electrical  sparks  were  passed  through  air.  Caven- 
dish (1785)  remarked  on  the  acidity  of  the  product  formed  when 
hydrogen  was  burnt  in  air,  which  acidity  he  considered  due  to  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid.  He  also  remarked  on  the  formation  of  nitre 
when  electrical  discharges  were  passed  through  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  standing  over  soap-lees  (caustic  potash).  (Phil.  Trans., 
1785,  p.  379.)  Thus  its  composition  was  determined.  Davy,  Gay 
Lussac,  and  Thompson  determined  the  proportions  in  which  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  were  present  in  the  acid. 

Natural  History. — (a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  is  found  as  nitre; 
soda  or  cubic  nitre  (NaN03)  being  obtained  from  Chili,  and  potash  or 
prismatic  nitre  (KN03)  from  India.  These  are  formed  by  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  organic  nitrogenized  bodies,  such  as  the  urea  of  urine,  etc., 
under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  heat,  and  in  the  presence  of  soils 
rich  in  alkalies.     It   is  also  found  as  nitrates  in  many  well  waters, 
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produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenized  matters  as  they  percolate 
in  solution  through  the  soil.  Nitrate  of  ammonia,  moreover,  is 
found  in  rain  water,  atmospheric  electricity  effecting  the  combi- 
nation of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  nitric  acid  formed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture  combining  with  ammonia.  Nitrate  of  lime  (Ca2N03) 
is  often  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  walls  of  cellars,  stables,  etc. 
(6.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  nitric  acid  is  not  found  in  the  recent 
juices  of  plants,  but  it  occurs  in  dried  leaves  (e.g.,  in  those  of  tobacco), 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaloids  and  the  oxidation  of 
their  nitrogen,  (c.)  In  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  not  a  common  con- 
stituent except  in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  ammonia. 

Preparation. — 00  By  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

(a.)  By  the  passage  of  the  sparks  from  an  induction  coil  through  air 
(particularly  if  compressed),  or  through  a  mixture  of  two  volumes 
of  nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen.  Red  fumes  of  N204  are 
rapidly  formed  (recognisable  by  starch  and  iodide  paper),  and  if  these 
be  shaken  up  with  a  little  water,  nitric  acid  will  be  found  in  the 
solution.  [Thus  nitric  acid  is  formed  in  the  air  by  electrical  dis- 
charges.] 

(6.)  By  burning  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitrogen  and 
ten  parts  of  hydrogen,  in  air  or  oxygen.  The  water  formed  will  be 
found  to  contain  traces  of  nitric  acid. 

(2.)  By  treating  nitrous  .anhydride  (N203)  and  nitric  peroxide 
N£04)  with  water  (see  pages  134,  136). 

(3.)  By  the  slow  oxidation  of  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen 
[or  of  ammonia]  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  of  moisture  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  77°  F.  (25°  C),  and  possibly  of  a  special  kind  of 
bacterium  (?). 

(4.)  Ordinary  manufacturing  process. — By  distilling  a  mixture  of  po- 
tassic  or  sodic  nitrate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  cast-iron  cylinders. 

[A  wetted  coke  scrubber  is  usually  attached  to  the  apparatus  in 
order  to  absorb  any  nitric  peroxide  that  may  escape  the  condensers 
during  the  operation.] 

The  decomposition  is  two-fold  : — 

(a.)  The  sulphuric  acid  displaces  one-half  the  nitric  acid — 

H,S04      +      2NaNOs  =  NaNOs  +        NaHS04       +   HN03. 

8ulphuric      +         Sodium      =    Sodium      -f>     Hydrio  sodium     -f-     Nitric 
acid  nitrate  nitrate  sulphate  add. 

(bisulphate  of 
soda) 

(6.)  By  an  increased  temperature  the  hydric  sodium  sulphate  formed 

decomposes  the  remaining  sodium  nitrate— 

NaNO,       +       NaHS04       =        Ni^SO,         +     HN03. 

Sodium  nitrate    -f-     Hydric  sodium      =     Sodium  sulphate    +    Nitric  acid. 

sulphate 

The  sodic  nitrate  (cubic  or  Chili  nitre)  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  nitric 

acid  manufacture  because  (a,)  it  is  cheaper  than  potassic  nitrate,  and 
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{bt)  yields  a  larger  percentage  of  acid  owing  to  the  lower  atomic  weight 
of  sodium.  The  sodic  sulphate  left  in  the  retort  is  used  in  glass  manu- 
facture. 

Impuritie8. — Lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
effected  by  the  high  temperature  employed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
operation;  chlorine,  and  iodine  as  iodic  acid  (derived  from  the  alkaline 
chlorides  and  iodides  in  the  nitre);  sulphuric  acid ;  iron  oxide;  alumina; 
potash  and  soda  salts. 

Preparation  Of  Pure  Acid. — To  purify  the  acid  commercially,  and 
to  increase  its  strength  (i.e.,  to  obtain  an  acid  containing  99*5  to 
99'8  per  cent  of  HNOs),  it  is  re-distilled  in  glass  retorts  with  its 
own  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  distillate  being  re- 
jected as  liable  to  contain  chlorine.  The  residue  in  the  retort  'will 
contain  sulphuric  acid,  sodic  sulphate,  and  iodic  acid.  To  free  it  from 
the  lower  nitrogen  oxides,  the  distillate  is  warmed  and  air  passed 
through  it  until  cold. 

To  obtain  a  very  pure  acid  proceed  as  follows : — Dilute  the  acid  with 
its  own  bulk  of  water.  Add  one  grain  of  potassic  bichromate  for  every 
100  grains  of  the  strong  acid,  in  order  to  oxidize  any  of  the  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  Add  nitrate  of  silver  to  precipitate  any  chlorine. 
Syphon  off  the  clear  liquid  and  distil,  rejecting  the  first  half  of  the 
distillate. 

The  pure  acid  (1)  leaves  no  fixed  residue,  and  (2)  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  either  baric  or  argentic  nitrate. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible. — When  pure,  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  fuming  in  the  air.  More  often,  however,  the  acid  of  commerce 
is  yellow,  from  the  presence  (by  decomposition)  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitric 
peroxide.     Its  taste  is  powerfully  acid,  and  it  has  a  slight  odour. 

(/3.)  Physiological.  It  is  an  intensely  irritant  poison,  and  a  powerful 
escharotic.  When  very  dilute  it  colours  the  skin  and  other  organic 
bodies  yellow  (Xantho-proteic  reaction).  Sodic  carbonate  or  mag- 
nesia suspended  in  water  are  proper  antidotes. 

(y.)  Physical.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  its  strength 
(see  Table  L  in  Appendix).  It  forms  grey  fumes  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  acid  absorbing  water,  and  condensing  into  minute  drops. 
When  an  acid  of  any  gravity  is  boiled  for  some  time,  an  acid  of  a 
definite  strength  results,  the  stronger  acid  losing  its  acid,  and  the 
weaker  acid  its  water.  This  standard  acid  is  represented  by  the 
formula  2HNOs+3H80,  and  is  the  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*42.  The  strongest  acid  has  a  gravity  of  1*53, 
and  is  prepared  with  well-dried  Chili  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  acid  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  I  '85.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  heat 
being  evolved.  "Fuming  nitric  acid"  is  the  strongest  nitric  acid 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*53),  in  which  the  nitric  peroxide  has  not  been  driven  off. 

Action  of  Heat.— The  strong  acid  (1*5)  boils  at  186-8°  F.  (86-0°  C), 
and  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*42  (68  <g)  at  248°  F.  (120°  C).     At 
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I86'8°  F.  (86°  C.)  the  strong  acid  begins  to  decompose  (2HN03= 
2NOg+HsO+0).  When  heated  in  closed  glass  tubes  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  50O5  F.  (26V  C.)  it  is  entirely  decomposed  (2HNOs=2N+ 
HjO+50).  The  strong  acid  (specific  gravity  1*5)  freezes  at  — 40°  F. 
(—40°  C),  becoming  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-4  at  — 41°F.(— 40-55° 
C).     The  frozen  acid  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  buttery  mass. 

If,  under  ordinary  pressure,  an  acid  containing  less  than  70  per  cent. 
be  heated  below  248°  F.  (120°  C.),  the.  distillate  is  stronger  than  the 
acid.  At  248°  F.  (120°  C.)  the  composition  of  the  distillate  becomes 
constant  (viz.,  Sp.  Gr.  1*42,  containing  68  per  cent,  of  pure  acid).  But 
with  a  change  of  pressure  there  comes  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  distillate,  there  being  a  constant  for  each  increase  or  decrease 
of  pressure. 

Action  of  Light. — The  acid  is  decomposed  by  light  into  nitric  per- 
oxide, water  and  oxygen,  the  solution  becoming  more  or  less  yellow 
(2HNOS=2NO« + HaO+ O). 

(3.)  Chemical.  Nitric  acid  reddens  litmus.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
forming  normal  salts  only  (nitrates),  having  the  formula  M'NOj. 
It  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  oxygen  it  contains  (}  of  its  weight),  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  part  with  it.  Thus  by  its  action  iodine,  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, selenium,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  are  converted  into  their 
highest  oxy-acids,  whilst  the  lower  oxides,  such  as  sulphurous,  arse- 
nious,  and  phosphorous  acids,  are  at  once  converted  into  higher  oxygen 
acids. 

Action  of  Acids. — Sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  nitric  acid  except 
dehydration.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  forming  aqua  regia,  or 
Mtro-hydrochloric  acid  (3  of  hydrochloric  and  1  of  nitric  acid),  a  solu- 
tion containing  chlorine  and  the  body  called  chloride  of  nitrosyl 
(HN0S+3HC1=2H80+N0C1+C18).  When  aqua  regia  is  heated,  it 
evolves  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine,  which  latter,  in  the  nascent  state, 
dissolves  gold  and  platinum  (NOCl+Cl2+Au=NO+AuCl3). 

Action  on  Metals  and  Metallic  Oxides. — It  may  here  be  noted  that  when 
sulphuric  acid  acts  on  metallic  zinc,  or  when  hydrochloric  acid  acts  on 
metallic  iron  or  tin,  free  hydrogen  is  evolved : 

K1SO4     +     Zn     =     ZnS04     +     H8. 
2HC1      +     Fe    =     FeCl8       +     H2. 

If  sulphuric  acid,  however,  acts  on  oxide  of  zinc,  or  hydrochloric 
acid  acts  on  oxide  of  copper,  the  hydrogen  is  not  liberated  as  free 
hydrogen,  but  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  water  :— 

HtS04     +     ZnO     =     ZnS04     +     H«0. 
2HC1       +     CuO    =      CuCl8     +     H80. 

When,  however,  nitric  acid  acts  on  metallic  zinc  or  copper,  no  free 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  because  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  at  the  same 
time,  effects,  in  the  nascent  state,  the  immediate  oxidation  of  the 
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hydrogen.     The  results,  however,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  the  metals  vary.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid 
is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  strong  acid ;  whilst  if  the  nitric  acid 
contains  nitrous  acid,  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  acid  is  increased  (be- 
cause of  the  greater  instability  of  the  nitrous  acid).    On  the  noble  metal* 
(such  as  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  titanium,  tantalum,  etc.),  it 
is  without  action.      On  silver  and  palladium,  if  the  acid  be  dilute,  and 
the  liquid  kept  cool,  no  gas  is  evolved,  nitrous  acid,  which  remains  in 
solution,   being  produced    (Ag8+3HN0s  =  2AgN03+H20  +  HNO2). 
On  copper  and  mercury,  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*25  evolves  nitric 
oxide  (NO),  (3Cu+8HN03=3CuNgO(j+4H20+2NO),but   an    acid 
of  specific  gravity  1'42  evolves  nitric  peroxide  (N404),  (Cu  +  4HNOs= 
CuN8Oo+2H20  +  N804)  ;  whilst  if  the  mixture  of  the  nitric  acid  and 
the  metal  be  heated,  pure  nitrogen  will  be  disengaged  (5Cu+12f£NOs 
=5CuN20fl+N8+6H20).     On  zinc  (upon  which  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  is  energetic),  a  dilute  acid  yields  nitrous  oxide  (N20),  (4Zn  + 
10HNO3==4ZnN«O«+5H2O+N2O),  whilst  a  stronger  acid  sets  free 
ammonia,  which  at  once  combines  with  any  excess   of  acid  present 
(4Zn+9HN03=4ZnN8Oc+3HaO  +  H3N).        Tin  and    antimony    are 
oxidized,  but  not  dissolved,  by  nitric  acid.     In  the  case  of  tin,  an 
insoluble   stannic*  oxide   (Sn02)  is  formed,  called  putty  powder,  and 
nitric  peroxide  evolved  (Sn+4HN03=Sn02+2H«0  +  2N204). 

On  bismuth,  tin  and  iron  the  strong  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*5)  has  no  action, 
but  if  a  little  water  be  added,  energetic  action  at  once  commences.  If 
iron,  after  having  been  immersed  in  the  strong  acid  be  taken  out,  and, 
without  being  wiped,  is  then  placed  in  a  weak  acid,  the  iron  will  be 
found  to  have  assumed  a  passive  state,  that  is,  the  weak  acid  will 
have  no  further  action  upon  it. 

Heated  with  an  oxide  or  a  metallic  base,  nitric  acid  evolves  no  gas,  but 
forms  salts  called  nitrates  (CuO  +  2HN03==H«0+CuN20<$),  all  of 
which  are  soluble.     (See  Nitrates.) 

Action  on  Organic  Bodies. — Nitric  acid  destroys  all  organic  bodies.  It 
oxidizes  turpentine  with  explosive  violence.  Dropped  on  hot  and  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  the  charcoal  burns  vividly.  It  stains  all  albumi- 
nous substances  yellow.  When  added  to  morphia,  brucia,  or  narcotine 
they  are  turned  red.  It  oxidizes  and  bleaches  indigo  (C2HaNO),  chang- 
ing it  into  isatin  (C2H5N02).  Substitution  compounds,  more  or  less 
combustible,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  strong  acid  on  certain 
organic  bodies. 

Tests,  (a.)  /»  a  free  state. 

(1.)  The  production  of  red  fumes  (N204)  when  heated  with  the 
metals  (e.g.  copper). 

(2.)  Its  power  of  reddening  morphia,  brucia,  etc. 

(3.)  The  formation  of  a  red  or  brown  colour  (dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  present)  when  brought  into  contact  with 
a  mixture  of  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid.     (Braun.) 
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(/?.)  In  a  combined  state  (as  nitrates).  [All  nitrates  are  decomposed 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  free  nitric  acid.] 

(1.)  Add  to  the  nitrate  some  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  nitric  acid,  and 
float  on  the  mixture  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  A  part  of  the  nitric 
acid  will  be  reduced,  the  ferrous  becoming  ferric  sulphate,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  will  absorb  the  lower  oxides 
of  nitrogen  set  free,  and  the  solution  become  brown  where  the  two 
liquids  touch,  a  compound  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  nitric  oxide  being 
formed.    (I/iebig.) 

(2.)  Add  to  the  solution  of  a  nitrate,  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  indigo 
solution ;  the  latter  will  be  bleached  by  the  nitric  acid  liberated  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  salt. 

(3.)  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  nitrate  and  shaking  the  mixture 
with  mercury,  NO  is  set  free,  the  quantity  evolved  indicating  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  present  (Cram's  test  as  modified  by  Frankland). 

(4.)  A  nitrate  placed  on  red-hot  charcoal  deflagrates.  (Chlorates  act 
similarly.) 

For  quantitative  determination,  etc.,  see  Nitrates. 

TTS68. — (<*.)  In  nature  nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen 
of  plants.  It  is  of  no  special  use  to  animals,  (b.)  In  chemistry  and  in 
the  art*  its  chief  use  is  as  a  solvent  and  as  an  oxidizer,  e.g.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun  cotton  and  nitro-glycerine,  the  coal-tar  colours,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitrates,  such  as  those  of  silver  (used 
in  photography),  of  barium  and  strontium  (used  in  pyrotechny),  of  iron, 
lead,  and  aluminium  (used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing),  etc.  (c.)  In 
mediant  we  have  in  the  B.P.  the  acidtim  nitricum  (specific  gravity  1*42 » 
and  containing  70  per  cent,  of  HN03,  being  in  reality  2HNOs,3H20) 
and  acidum  nitricum  dilutum  (Sp.  Gr.  1*101),  containing  17*44  per 
cent,  of  HN09.  The  strong  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*5)  is  used  as  an 
escharotic. 
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The  combination  of  nitrogen  with  the  haloids  cannot  be  effected 
directly,  whilst  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  .whether  any  such  com- 
pounds exist  without  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

1.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Fluorine. 

No  compound  of  nitrogen  with  fluorine  is  known  without  hydrogen 
(NH.F). 

2.  Compounds  or  Nitrogen  and  Chlorine. 


Chloride  Of  Nitrogen  {Nitrous  Chloride),  NC13= 1205. 

Of  the  composition  of  this    body  there  is  considerable  doubt,  its 
analysis  being  rendered  difficult  on  account  of  its  explosive  nature. 
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Some  regard  it  as  NC13,  and  others  as  a  compound  of  NHCl^  + 
NC1S.  In  the  former  case  it  is  regarded  as  an  ammonia  molecule, 
where  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  of  chlorine;  in 
the  latter  as  a  double  ammonia  molecule,  where  five  hydrogens  are 
replaced  by  five  chlorines,  one  hydrogen  not  being  disturbed.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a  series  of  these  compounds,  such  as  NH2CJ, 
NHC1*  NC13. 

History. — Discovered  by  Dulong  in  1812 ;  investigated  by  Davy. 

Preparation. — (1*)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  strong  solution 
of  ammonic  chloride  at  86°  F.  (30°  C.)  :— 

NH4C1  +         3C1?        =  4HC1      +  NCI3. 

Ammonium  Chloride -f        Chlorine      =     Hydrochloric  aoid-f  Chloride  of  nitrogen. 

[Note. — The  action  of  chlorine  on  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  to  set 
free  nitrogen  (8NH3  +  3CJ2  =  6NH4Cl  +  N2).  When  ammonia  gas 
burns  in  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  formed.] 

(2.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  chlorine  de- 
veloped at  the  +  pole,  becomes  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible. — An  oily  liquid  (like  olive  oil)  having  a 
peculiar  odor  ;  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose. 

(fi.)  Physical. — Specific  gravity  1*653.  It  is  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  boils  at  160°  F.  (71*1°  C).  It  does  not  freeze  at 
— 16-6°  F.  (—27°  C).  It  explodes  violently  at  from  200°  to  212°  F. 
(93°  to  100°  C.) 

(y.)  Chemical. — The  elements  in  chloride  of  nitrogen  are  very  feebly 
combined.  A  slight  warmth,  the  mere  contact  of  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
arsenic,  the  alkalies,  or  of  inflammable  bodies  generally  (such  as  fat  or 
turpentine)  cause  its  immediate  explosion.  The  metals,  the  mineral 
acids,  alcohol,  and  water  have  no  action  upon  it. 

3.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Bromine. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  compound  of  these  bodies  exists. 
Millon  in  1828  remarked  that  potassic  bromide  decomposed  nitrous 
chloride  (NC13),  forming  a  red  liquid  having  similar  properties  to 
the  chloride  of  nitrogen.  He  considered  that  the  Cl3  had  been  replaced 
by  Br3. 

4.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Iodine. 

Iodide  Of  Nitrogen  (Nitrous  Iodide,  Nls). 

Of  the  composition  of  this  body  there  is  much  doubt.  Possibly 
there  is  a  series  of  compounds,  of  which  Gladstone  and  Frankland 
mention  NHI2  (nitrous  hydrobiniodide),  and  Bunsen  (NI3,  NH3). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  iodine  on  ammonia : — 

4NH,         +  31,      =  NI3  +  3NHJ 

Ammonia       +        Iodine      ■»   .  Nitrous  Iodide      +       Ammonic  Iodide 
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Note. — Nitrogen  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine 
(bnt  not  by  the  action  of  iodine)  on  ammonia. 

Properties. — A  black  powder  having  an  iodine  smell  and  a  very 
high  specific  gravity.  When  dry  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat  or 
by  the  touch  of  a  feather,  fumes  of  iodine  vapor  being  liberated 
(NHIs=N+HI+r).  Water  dissolves  and  decomposes  it,  forming  an 
amnionic  iodate,  iodine  with  a  little  free  nitrogen  being  evolved. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  it,  ammonic  iodide,  hydriodic  acid,  and 
sulphur  being  formed  (NHI8+2HtS=NH4I+HI+S2).  It  i8  also 
decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
iodides  and  iodates  being  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN  WITH  OXYGEN  AND  THE 

HALOIDS. 

Nitrous  Oxychloride,  NOCl. 


Molecular  weight,  65*5.    Molecular  volume,   \    |     |.     Relative    weight. 


32-67.     Specific  gravity,  theoretic   2-2663,   observed  2*29.     1   litre 
weight  (32*75  criths)  2*9344  grms.  and  100  cubic  inches  70*18  grains. 

Synonyms. — Chloro-nitrous  gas ;  nitrosyl  chloride  ;  azotyl  chloride. 

Preparation.  (1-)  By  the  direct  union  of  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide 
and  one  volume  of  chlorine. 

(2.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  nitric  (Sp.  Gr.  1*42)  and  hydrochloric 
acids  (Sp.  Gr.  1*16)  (aqua  regia)  : — 

HNO3    +         3HC1  =         NOCl  +     Cl2     +  2H20. 

Nitric  acid  +  Hydrochloric  acid  =  Nitrous  oxychloride  +  Chlorine  +  Water* 

[To  obtain  the  pure  chloride,  pass  the  dried  gases  through  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  body  H(NO)S04  (nitrosyl  sulphate,  or  lead 
chamber  crystals)  is  thus  formed,  CI  and  HC1  gases  escaping.  When  the 
nitrosyl  sulphate  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  dry  sodium  chloride, 
NOCl  is  evolved  (H(NO)S04+NaCl=NaHS04+NOCl)]. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  potassium 
nitrite : — 

PCI5      +     KNO,     =    NOCl     +      KC1      +     POCU 

Phosphorus    -f-    Potassium    =      Nitrous      +    Potaasic     +   Phosphorus 
pentachloride  nitrite  oxychloride  chloride.        oxytrichloride. 

Properties. — An  orange-colored  gas,  becoming  a  red  liquid  at  0°  F. 
(—18°  C.)»  which  boils  at  — 17'2°  F.  (—8°  C).  It  is  decomposed  by 
mercury  (2NOCl+2Hg=Hg2Cl«+2NO),  and  by  contact  with  water 
(N0C1+H£0=HN0£+HC1).  With  basic  oxides,  it  forms  a  mixed 
nitrite  and  chloride  (NOC1+2  KH0==KN02+KC1+H20). 

A  corresponding  nitrous  oxybromide  or  nitrosyl  bromide  (NOBr),  a 
blackish  brown  liquid,  and  also  a  nitrosyl  tribromide  (NOBr,)  a  brownish 
red  liquid,  are  also  known  to  exist. 

L  2 
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Nitrylic  Chloride  (NO,Cl=8i-5). 

Relative  weight  40'75.     Specific  gravity  of  liquid,  1*32  ;  of  the  vapor,  2*63 

[theoretic,  2'819). 

Synonyms. — Chloride  of  Nitryl — Nitric  Dioxychloride — Chloroper- 
nitric  gas — Nitroxyl  Chloride — Chloride  of  Nitric  Acid. 

Preparation. — (1-)  By  passing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  nitric 
peroxide  through  a  hot  tube  (N02+C1=N08C1). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  phosphorous  oxychloride  on  plumbic  or  argentic 
nitrate  (Odet  and  Vignon).  [Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this 
reaction  by  Mills.] 

3AgN03         +         PC1,0        =     AgsP04      +     SNOtCl. 

Argentic  nitrate        +       Phosphorous       =        Argentic        +        Nitrylic 

oxycnloride  phosphate  chloride. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  on  nitric  acid  (Wil- 
liamson). 

HC1SO.,  +        HN03      =      H*S04      +     N0£C1 

Chlorhydrotulphnrio      +      Nitric  acid      =       Sulphuric      +      Nitrylio 
acid  acid  ohloride. 

Properties. — A  heavy  yellow  liquid,  boiling  at  41°  F.  (5°  C.)  and 
not  freezing  at  — 23°  F.  ( —  31°  C.)  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (N08C1+H80=HC1  +  HN0S). 

Chloro-Nitric  Gas,  NOCl*  or  TStfi&u. 

Synonyms.— Nitric  dioxy-tetrachloride  (Frankland)  5  Nitric  oary- 
dichloride  ;  Azotyl  bichloride. 

Preparation. — Formed,  together  with  nitrous  oxychloride,  by 
heating  aqua  regia  :— 

2HN03  +  6HC1        =      2N0C12       +  4H20+      Cl£ 

Nitrio  acid  +  Hydrochloric  acid  =  Chloro-nitric  gas  -f  Water  +  Chlorine. 

Properties.— Below  19°  F.  (—7°  C.)  it  is  a  red  liquid,  but  abovo 
this  temperature  a  yellow  gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  or  by  an 
alkaline  hydrate.  With  mercury  it  forms  nitric  oxide  and  mercurous 
chloride  (4Hg + Na08Cl4=2Hg8Cl2 + N£08). 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus.  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxygen — Suboxide  of  Phosphorus — 
Hjpophoflphorous  acid — Phosphorous  anhydride — Phosphorous  acid — Phosphoric 
anhydride— Metaphosphoric  acid— Pyrophosphoric  acid — Orthophosphoric  acid — 
Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  the  Haloids— Phosphorous  chloride — Phosphoric 
Chloride — Phosphoric  Oxy- trichloride  —  Phosphoric  Sulpho  -trichloride— The 
Iodides  of  Phosphorus — Phospham — Action  of  Ammonia  on  Phosphorous  Com- 
pounds. 

PHOSPHORUS  (P  =  31). 

Atomic  weight  31.      Molecular  weight  (31  x  4).      Atomic  volume \\  or 
^.     Molecular  volume  |     |     |.     Atomicity  pentad  (P205  ;  PCId)  and 

triad  (PH,  ;  PC13).  .  Relative  weight  (H=l),  62.  Specific  gravity 
of  vapor9  42984.  1  litre  of  phosphorus  vapor  weighs  (62  criths, 
not  31  criths)  5*555  grms.,  and  100  cubic  inches  132*866  grains. 

The  name  phosphorus  (^£c  and  flpw),  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
lucifer,  is  derived  from  its  property  of  shining  in  the  dark.  The  term 
had  been  previously  applied  to  various  other  bodies  that  were  luminous 
when  heated,  viz.,  Baldwin's  phosphorus  (calcic  nitrate),  Bolognian 
phosphorus  (baric  sulphate),  Romberg's  phosphorus  (fused  calcic 
chloride),  etc. 

History. — Phosphorus  was  discovered  accidentally  by  Brandt  in 
urine  daring  certain  alchemical  investigations  (1669).  He  showed 
some  to  a  German  chemist,  Kunkel,  who  spoke  of  it  to  his  friend 
Kraft.  Kraft  bought  the  secret  of  its  preparation-  from  Brandt  for 
200  dollars.  Kunkel  (1674)  afterwards  made  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  sale,  the  material  being  known  as  "  Kunkel's  phosphorus." 
Boyle  and  his  assistant,  Godfrey  Hankwitz  (1680),  also  prepared  it, 
the  latter  selling  it  under  the  name  of  "  English  Phosphorus."  The 
process  was  improved  by  Margraaf  (1740).  Gahn,  in  1768,  discovered 
phosphorus  in  bones,  and  Scheele  (1769)  invented  a  ready  process  for 
preparing  it  therefrom,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Fourcroy, 
Yauquelin,  Nicholas,  and  Pelletier. 

Ancient  theories  as  to  its  nature. — Phosphorus  was  believed  by  the 
Stahlians  (their  theory  being  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  discovery) 
to  be  a  compound  of  phlogiston  and  of  the  white  fumes  produced  by 
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its  combustion.  These  white  fumes  were  believed  by  Stahl  to  be 
muriatic  acid,  but  this  Margraaf,  of  Berlin,  in  1740,  proved  to  be  an 
error,  showing  that  the  white  flakes  were  phosphoric  acid.  The 
Stahlians  then  asserted  that  phosphorus  was  a  compound  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  phlogiston.  In  1772,  Guy  ton  Morveau  proved  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  from  burning  phosphorus  was  heavier  than  the  phos- 
phorus from  which  it  was  obtained  ;  after  which  Lavoisier,  in  1774-6, 
made  his  famous  experiment  of  burning  a  known  weight  of  phosphorus 
in  a  known  quantity  of  oxygen,  by  which  he  proved  phosphoric  acid 
to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus.  In  1810-12,  Davy, 
Gilbert,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  established  its  elementary  nature, 
since  which  time  its  various  allotropes  have  been  discovered. 

Natural  History. — Phosphorus  is  never  met  with  free  in  nature, 
but  in  a  combined  state  only. 

(a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  all  the  primitive  and 
volcanic  rocks  (chiefly  as  Ca,2P04),  and  in  the  soils  produced  by 
their  disintegration.  It  occurs  as  osteolite,  apatite  and  coprolite  (phos- 
phate of  lime  Ca3P208),  also  as  wavellite  and  massive  phosphate  of 
alumina,  lead,  uranium,  etc.  (/3.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  phosphorus 
is  extracted  from  the  soil  by  plants  for  animal  use.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  vegetable,  but  more  particularly  in  the  seed. 

Quantity  of  Phosphoric  Anhydride  per  cent,  present  in  different  substances. 

P,0S  per  cent. 

Ash  of  tobacco  stalk ..         ..  2-73 

„      straw  (barley,  wheat,  oats,  Ac.) 3*00 

,,      turnips           6-10 

„      clover 6-30 

„      flax 10-77 

„      potatoes         11-30 

„      oats ..  14-90 

„      wheat            16-40 

(y.)  In  the  animal  kingdom  phosphorus  is  found  in  complex  combina- 
tions in  brain  and  nerve  tissue,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  higher  functions.  It  is  found  in  all  the  secretions,  in 
urinary  and  in  other  calculi,  in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  thrown  down  from 
the  saliva  by  the  ammonia  of  the  breath,  etc. 

Proportions  of  Phosphorus  per  cent  present  in  various  animal  tissues- 

Phosphorus  per  cent. 

/Dry fibrin    ..         ..     032— 042. 
Mulder.      J    „    egg  albumen   . . 

(    „    blood    „        ••     0*33. 
La$aaigne.    Brain  normal  ..     1*93 — .1*97. 

!„    of  idiots        ..     1*00—1-60. 
, ,    of  sane  . .     200— 2-60. 

„    of  madmen    ..     3-00 — 4*50. 

Bone 16*96  =  53  per  cent,  of  Ca,P,Oc. 

Solid  matters  of  urine    2.32  per  cent  of  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates. 
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Preparation. — Phosphorus  is  the  only  element  in  the  preparation 
of  which  animal  substances  are  employed. 

(1.)  Preparation  from  urine  (old  methods), 

1st  process. — 'Evaporate  the  urine  to  dryness  ;  mix  the  residue  with 
sand,  and  distil.  The  silica  liberates  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  the 
carbon  reduces.     (Boyle  and  Hankwitz.) 

2nd  process. — Precipitate  the  urine  with  plumbic  acetate  ;  mix  the 
precipitate  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  distil.    (Grobert) 

(2.)  Preparation  from  native  calcic  phosphate  {such  as  sombrerite)  and 
from  banes.    (Process  of  Scheele  modified  by  Vauquelin,  Nicholas,  etc.) 

(a.)  Bones  (from  which  the  gelatine  may  have  been  previously  ex- 
tracted) are  heated  in  an  open  fire  to  whiteness,  whereby  "  bone-earth  " 
Ca32P04  is  obtained. 

(fi.)  Three  parts  of  this  bone-earth  are  now  digested  for  several  days 
with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*55),  and 
18  to  20  parts  of  water.  An  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble 
monocalcic  salt  called  "  superphosphate  "  are  thus  formed  :— 

Ca^PO*         +     2HSS04     =      2CaS04     +         Ca2H2P04. 

Trioaleie  phosphate  +  Sulphuric  acid  =  Calcic  sulphate  +  Calcic  superphosphate, 
(bine  ash) 

(y.)  The  mixture  is  now  filtered  through  horsehair  to  remove  the 
insoluble  calcic  sulphate. 

(2.)  The  clear  filtrate  is  now  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  then 
mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  and  heated,  whereby 
water  is  expelled,  and  an  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  metaphos- 
phate  of  lime  formed  : — 

Ca2HtP04  =  Ca2POs  +       2H20. 

Calcic  superphosphate        m        Calcic  metaphosphate        +        Water. 

(«.)  This  mixture  is  now  distilled  at  a  red  heat  in  an  earthenware 
retort  rendered  air-tight  with  borax  and  sandy  clay,  when  phosphorus 
passes  over  and  is  collected  under  hot  water  : — 

3(Ca2P03)      +  10C=       Ca32P04      +      10CO      +       P4. 
Calcic  metaplosphate+Carbon»Tricalcie  phosphate -{-Carbonic  oxide + Phosphorus. 

[Wohler  recommends  using  sand  and  charcoal,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phorus may  be  obtained.    2(Ca2POJ  +  IOC  +  23iO,  =  2CaSiO,  +  10CO  +  PJJ. 

(£.)  The  phosphorus  is  purified  first  by  washing  under  hot  water 
containing  bleaching  powder ;  then  by  fusion  under  ammonia  to  remove 
acid  impurities,  and  finally  under  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassic  bichromate,  whereby  any  suboxide  of  phosphorus  present  is 
oxidized  and  changed  into  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The  pure  phos- 
phorus is  then  strained  through  leather  under  hot  water,  and  cast  into 
sticks. 

(3.)  Phosphorus  may  be  prepared  (although  as  a  manufacturing 
process  this  has  not  been  successful)  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  gas  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  heated  bone  ash  (Cary- 
Montrand)  : — 

Ca32P04   +     6HC1     +   8C  =  3CaCl2  +  8CO  +    3He    +      Pc. 
Tricalcic  phos-  -f  Hydrochloric+Ctrb<m=    Calcic    +  Carbonic + Hydrogen  +  Phos- 
phate acid  oaloride         oxide  pharos. 

Varieties. — Phosphorus  assumes  different  allotropic  forms,  of  which, 
amongst  others,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Clear  transparent  variety. — This  is  a  yellow,  soft,  wax-like  body, 
tasteless  in  the  solid  form,  but  having  a  sharp,  pungent  flavour  in 
solution.  It  has  the  odor  of  garlic.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1*838  to  1*853.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  fuses 
at  111*2°  F.  (44°  O.),  the  fumes  in  a  dark  room  appearing  luminous* 
Its  specific  heat  between  36°  and  13°  C.  is  0*202. 

2.  White  opaque  variety  (Rose). — This  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
light  and  probably  of  oxygen  on  the  above,  when  kept  under  water.  The 
white  opaque  crust  forms  most  readily  when  the  water  contains  an 
abundance  of  calcareous  matter.     It  may  be,  however,  and  probably  is, 
some  form  of  oxide  rather  than  an  allotrope.     Specific  gravity  1*515. 

3.  Black  variety  (Thlnard)  is  said  to  be  produced  when  the  common 
phosphorus  is  melted  and  suddenly  cooled  to  32°  F.  (0°  C).  Probably 
this  form  only  results  from  some  metallic  impurity  in  the  phosphorus 
employed. 

4.  Red  variety  (Schrotter,  1845)  is  formed  by  heating  yellow  phos- 
phorus for  thirty  or  forty  hours  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  cannot 
oxidise,  at  a  temperature  of  from  460°  to  478°  F.  (238°  to  248°  C),  or 
under  pressure  at  572°  F.  (300°  C).  It  is  also  formed  when  the  yellow 
phosphorus  (100  parts)  is  heated  with  a  little  iodine  (1  part)  or 
selenium,  the  excess  of  phosphorus  (i.e.  the  quantity  not  needed  by  the 
iodine  or  .selenium)  instantly  becoming  amorphous. 

In  the  manufacture  of  red  phosphorus  close  iron  vessels  are  used,  the 
oxygen  soon  becoming  exhausted  by  the  combustion  of  a  little  of  the 
phosphorus.  The  temperature  under  ordinary  pressure  must  not  exceed 
500°  F.  (260°  C),  or  ordinary  yellow  phosphorus  will  be  re-formed 
from  the  red  allotrope.  It  may  be  purified  from  yellow  phosphorus  by 
the  solvent  action  of  CS8,  or  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda.  It  is  amor- 
phous, and  of  a  dull  red  color,  without  taste,  odor,  or  action  on  the  body. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2*14,  and  it  fuses  at  550*4°  F.  (288°  C).  It  conducts 
electricity  feebly.  It  is  not  luminous  until  heated  to  its  firing  point 
600*8°  F.  (316°  C).  It  is  insoluble  both  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
in  sulphur  chloride.  It  is  changed  back  again  to  the  common  yellow 
variety  by  the  action  of  a  heat  of  500°  F.  (260°  C),  the  change  being 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  great  heat.  If  the  heat  be  applied 
out  of  contact  with  air,  the  yellow  phosphorus  formed  has  the  same 
weight  as  the  original  red  phosphorus.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  gives  off  no  vapor.     It  is  not  fired  by  contact  with  iodine. 

Properties. — (<*.)  Sensible. — A  solid.   The  yellow  variety  may  be 
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prepared  in  octahedral  or  dodecahedral  crystals  by  evaporating  its 
solution  in  carbon  disulphide  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  red  variety  is  amorphous.  The  color  varies.  The  common  variety 
is  yellow ;  Rose's,  white,  like  porcelain ;  Thenard's,  black ;  and 
Schlatter's,  red.  The  odor  of  all  the  varieties,  excepting  that  of 
Schrotter,  is  said  to  be  like  garlic.  Its  taste,  except  Schrotter's 
variety,  is  acrid. 

(/3.)  Physiological. — All  varieties  (except  the  red  phosphorus)  are 
active  poisons,  less  than  half  a  grain  having  proved  fatal.  Its  exact 
physiological  action  is  doubtful,  some  considering  that  its  poisonous 
action  is  due  to  its  oxidation  internally  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  blood ;  whilst  others  hold  that  it  is  a  true  blood  poison,  and 
remains  unaltered  by  absorption.  To  remove  it  from  the  system  by  the 
stomach-pump,  or,  if  after  an  interval,  by  an  emetic,  administering  at 
the  same  time  some  thick  gruel  containing  chalk  or  magnesia,  the 
former  to  suspend  the  particles,  and  the  latter  to  neutralise  any  acid 
products  formed,  constitutes  the  best  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of 
phosphorus  poisoning.  Above  all,  the  administration  of  oil  or  fatty  matter 
must  be  avoided.  The  red  variety  is  not  poisonous.  The  vapors,  when 
inhaled  (as  in  lucifer-match  making),  are  liable  to  produce  disease 
of  the  jaw  bone. 

(y.)  Physical. — Specific  Gravity. — This  varies :  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  yellow  variety  ranges  from  1*848  to  1*853 ;  that  of  the  white  is  1*515  ; 
and  of  the  re<7,2*14.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  is  4*303  ;  that  is,  its 
volume  is  62  times  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure.  Theoretically,  it  should  be  only 
31  times  the  weight.  The  atom,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  the  molecule  as  consisting  of 
four  atoms  (P4). 

Action  of  Heat. — The  yellow  variety  melts  and  fires  at  about  112°  F. 
(44*6*  C).  It  may  be  cooled  to  90°  F.  (32°  C.)  without  solidifying,  more 
particularly  if  it  be  melted  under  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  ;  but  if, 
whilst  in  this  state  of  liquidity,  it  be  touched  under  the  solution  with  a 
solid  point,  it  immediately  solidifies,  the  temperature  rising  to  112°  F. 
(44*5°  C).  It  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  moist  air,  and  at 
217°  F.  (103°  C.)  in  dry  air,  the  vapor  possessing  an  alliaceous  odor. 
It  boils  or  distils  at  554°  F.  (290°  C),  but  when  boiled  in  water, 
phosphorus  vapor  comes  over  along  with  the  steam  at  212°  F.  (100°  C). 
Above  1904°  F.  (1040?  C.)  however  the  vapor  density  indicates  that 
the  molecule  of  P4  undergoes  partial  dissociation  (Victor  Meyer). 

If  the  yellow  variety  be  heated  a  little  above  its  melting' point,  and 
suddenly  cooled,  it  forms  the  black  or  Th£nard's  phosphorus ;  this 
variety  may,  however,  be  changed  back  again  to  the  yellow  form  by 
fusion  and  slow  boiling.  If  the  yellow  variety  be  heated  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  to  its  boiling  point,  and  suddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  viscous. 
If  the  yellow  phosphorus  be  heated  for  a  long  time  at  from  460°  F. 
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(238°  C.),  to  480°  F.  (249°  C.),  **  hydrogen,  or  in  nitrogen,  or  in  any 
atmosphere  in  which  it  cannot  fire,  it  forms  the  red  variety,  or 
"  Schlatter's  phosphorus,"  which  by  a  heat  of  500°  F.  (260°  C.)  may  be 
again  reconverted  into  the  yellow  variety.  Rose's,  or  the  white  phos- 
phorus, at  a  heat  of  122°  F.  (50°  C),  becomes  the  ordinary  yellow  variety. 

Action  of  Light. — When  yellow  phosphorus  is  exposed  under  water 
to  diffuse  daylight j  a  white  covering  is  formed  upon  it  (Rose's).  Sun~ 
light  acting  on  yellow  phosphorus,  preserved  either  under  water  or  in 
a  vacuum,  changes  it  to  an  orange-yellow.     (Napoli.) 

Action  of  Electricity. — Phosphorus  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity, 
unless  it  be  melted. 

When  the  hydrogen  flame  containing  phosphorus  is  examined  by  the 
spectroscope,  two  green  lines  are  apparent,  one  corresponding  with 
one  of  the  barium  lines. 

Solubility.— -The  solubility  of  phosphorus  in  different  liquids  is 
represented  in  the  following  table  : — 

Solubility  of  Phosphorus  in  various  Liquids. 

Water..  Slight. 

Strong  Acetio  acid 
Alcohol  (Sp.  Or.  834) 
Ether  (Sp.  Or.  768)  . . 
Olive  oil  (Sp.  Gr.  916 
Turpentine  (Sp.  Gr.  996) 
Carbon  Bisulphide     .. 

The  solutions,  however,  differ  in  strength  very  materially,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  that  the  solvent  has  been  acting. 

Table  showing  the  Solubility  of  Phosphorus  in  various  Liquids  after 
remaining  in  contact  with  them  for  different  times. 


•  • 


•  • 


0*04  per  cent. 

0-4 

0-9 

10 

2-6        „ 

10  to  L5  times  its  weight. 


>> 


Liquid. 

Quantity 

by 

Quantity 

b7 
Weight 

Phosphorus 

■ 

Amount  of  Phosphorus  taken  up  during 

Measure 
of  Solvent. 

1st 
day. 

2nd 
day. 

3rd 

day. 

4th 
day. 

6th 
day. 

6th 
day. 

Alcohol    . . 
Ether      . . 
Olive  Oil..     .. 
Turpentine 

1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 

= 

400  grs. 
364    „ 
440    ,. 
478    „ 

0*31 
2-9 

1-0 
31 

0*42 
3-0 
1-3 
4*8 

0*54 
31 
2*4 
6-5 

0-96 

3-3 

3-0 

8-6 

1-6 

3-3 

40 

100 

1-6 

3-3 

4-4 

120 

(S.)  Chemical. — Our  remarks,  for  the  present,  refer  to  the  ordinary 
yellow  variety  only.  Phosphorus  has  an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen, 
acting  therefore  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent  Phosphoric  acid  is  pro- 
duced by  its  rapid  combustion,  and  phosphorous  acid  by  its  slow  combus- 
tion, in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  {See  Analysis  of  Air,  p.  97.)  In  moist 
air  the  fumes  evolved  from  phosphorus  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  They 
are  said  to  consist  of  ammonic  nitrate,  formed  by  the  action  of  ozonised 
oxygen  on  the  air  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor. 
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This  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  is  influenced  by  many  circum- 
stances : 

(1.)  Phosphorus  is  not  luminous  in  pure  oxygen  at  a  temperature 
below  6CP  F.  (15*6°  C).  Chappuis  supposes  the  luminosity  to  depend 
on  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air. 

(2.)  The  presence  of  a  diluting  gas,  such  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc., 
greatly  reduces  the  temperature  at  which  phosphorus  becomes  luminous. 

(3.)  It  is  essential  that  moisture  should  be  present. 

(4.)  The  luminosity  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat,  and  checked  by 
cold.  It  is  not  luminous  in  air  at  32°  F.  (0°  C),  and  but  faintly  lumi- 
nous at  from  41°  to  43°  F.  (5°  to  6°  C.)  ;  but  above  this  the  luminosity 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  temperature. 

(5.)  The  luminosity  is  increased  by  rarefaction,  whilst  on  the  con- 
trary, a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  entirely  checks  it. 

(6.)  The  luminosity  is  stopped  by  the  presence  of  certain  gases  and 
vapors.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  following  table,  we 
may  also  name  bromine,  iodine,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  vapors 
of  alcohol  and  of  the  volatile  oils,  etc.,  as  interfering  with  its  slow 
combustion.* 

Proportions  in  which  certain  Gases  stop  the  slow  Combustion  of 
Phosphorus  in  Air  at  ordinary  Temperatures  and  Pressures. 


Name  of  the  Gas. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen. , 
Sulphurous  acid 

Chlorine , 

Do.      , 

Ether      ( 

Oknantgas , 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen 

Nipfatha.. 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Bisulphide  of  carbon    . 


Proportions  in  the 
air  by  volume. 


Temperature  when  the 
luminosity  ceases. 


Quantities  of  Vapor  required  to  check  the  Luminosity  of  Phosphorus 

in  Air  at  elevated  Temperatures. 


Gas,  or  Vapor. 


Ofefiantgas 
BtW     \7 
Do. 

Naphtha.. 
Turpentine 


Proportions  in  the 
air  by  volume. 


Temperature  at  which 
Oxidation 


i 
i 
I 

TT1 


li*# 


F. 
199-9 
2141 
219-9 
169-8 
185*9 


0. 

93-3 
101-2 
104-4 

76-6 

86-6 


•  With  a  large  amount  of  naphtha  and  turpentine,  phosphorus  may  be  distilled 
firing. 
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The  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be 
80  rapid  as  to  effect  combustion,  more  particularly  if  the  phosphorus  be 
in  a  finely  divided  state.  We  may  note  that  phosphorus  flames  do  not 
spread,  owing  to  the  phosphoric  acid  generated  as  the  product  of  com- 
bustion, collecting  on  neighbouring  objects.  Phosphorus  combines 
with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

Action  of  Water. — Phosphorus  does  not  form  a  hydrate  with  water, 
but  when  preserved  for  some  time  under  water,  phosphorous  acid  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  are  produced  (Pt+3H80=HsP03+PHj). 

Action  of  Haloids. — The  haloids  attack  phosphorus  instantly.  If 
iodine  and  phosphorus  be  brought  into  contact,  they  at  once  ignite. 
Brodie  has  shown  that  if  a  little  iodine  be  added  to  yellow  phosphorus, 
melted  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  will  convert  an 
almost  unlimited  quantity  of  the  yellow  into  the  red  amorphous  variety. 
This  result  depends  on  the  formation  of  an  iodide  of  phosphorus,  the 
phosphorus  of  which  compound  is  amorphous.  This  iodide  is  decom- 
posed as  soon  as  formed  by  the  yellow  phosphorus  to  make  more 
iodide,  which  is  again  decomposed,  the  action  proceeding  indefinitely, 
until  the  whole  of  the  yellow  is  converted  into  the  red  allotrope. 

Phosphorus  combines  with  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  metals  (gold  and 
platinum  not  excepted)  when  heated  with  them.  A  platinum  dish, 
if  constantly  used  for  igniting  organic  substances  containing  phos- 
phates, becomes  rough.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  in  iron  or  copper, 
effects  considerable  alteration  in  their  properties. 

Action  on  Metallic  Solutions. — Phosphorus  reduces  the  salts  of  many 
of  the  metals,  such  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  etc.,  but 
it  has  no  action  on  the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic  or 
manganese. 

Action  of  Acids. — Hydrochloric  acid,  hot  or  cold,  has  no  action  on 
phosphorus.  Sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold  has  no  action  on  phosphorus, 
but  when  heated  with  it  the  acid  is  decomposed  (3H£S04+Pa= 
2H3PO3  {phosphorous  acid)  +  3S0£).  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  decom- 
posed by  it.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  with  the  formation  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  evolution  of  the  lower  nitrogen  oxides  (6HN0S+P£= 
2R5V04(phosphoric  acid)  +  2N£04+2NO). 

Action  of  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths.  —  When  phosphorus  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  it  forms 
alkaline  or  earthy  hypophosphites,  phosphides,  phosphates,  etc.  If 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  be  passed  over  lime  heated  to  redness,  a 
chocolate  red  powder  (a  mixture  of  calcic  phosphide  and  calcic  pyro- 
phosphate) is  formed  : — 

UP         +   UCaO=  20^,07        +  50^ 

Phosphorus     +     Lime     =     Calcic  pyrophosphate    -f      Calcic  phosphide. 

If  phosphorus  be  boiled  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  hypophosphite  is  formed  :— 
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3KH0  +  P4         +    3H20  =     3KH8P08       +         PH3 

Potassic     +    Phosphorus    +     Water    =     Potassic  hypo-      +     Phosphoietted 
hydrate  phosphite  hydrogen. 

Heated  to  redness  with  sodic  carbonate,  phosphorus  effects  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  carbonic  anhydride,  whereby  carbon  is  liberated. 

Phosphorus  has  no  action  on  dead  mucous  membrane,  unless  both  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  phosphorus  softens,  discolors, 
and  in  time  dissolves  the  tissue. 

The  red  variety  is  not  characterised  by  any  of  the  reactions  already 
described.     It  is  singularly  negative  in  its  chemical  properties. 

Tests- — 1-  Odor. — This  may  be  recognised  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

2.  Property  of  Fuming  in  the  Air  and  Shining  in  the  Dark. — These 
effects  are  only  manifest  when  the  phosphorus  is  examined  either  in 
the  dry  state,  or  in  solution  in  water,  vinegar,  or  in  the  fixed  oils,  the 
luminosity  being  intensified  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  not  mani- 
fested when  it  is  dissolved  in  ether,  carbon  disulphide,  alcohol,  turpen- 
tine, or  in  the  volatile  oils,  until  the  solvent  has  completely  evaporated. 

3.  Faculty  of  Eoolving  Ozone,  etc.,  in  Damp  Air. — This  may  be 
known  by — 

(a.)  A  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  becoming  black. 

(/?.)  Starch  and  potassic  iodide  becoming  blue. 

(y.)  Litmus  paper  being  first  reddened  and  afterwards  bleached. 

(8.)  The  protosalts  of  manganese  being  discolored. 

4.  Color  of  the  Flame  and  the  Products  of  Combustion. 

5.  Action  on  certain  Metallic  Compounds:  — 

(a.)  Solid  phosphorus  reduces  metallic  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc., 
from  solutions  of  their  salts. 

(fi.)  Argentic  Nitrate  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  ;  cupric  sulphate,  a  brown  precipitate ;  and  mercuric  chloride, 
a  yellow  preci  pi  tate . 

6.  Conversion  into  Phosphoric  Acid.  Boil  the  phosphorus  in  a 
retort  with  twelve  or  fourteen  times  its  weight  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*200).  Evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and  dis- 
solve the  residual  phosphoric  acid  in  water.  To  this  solution  the  tests 
proper  to  phosphoric  acid  must  be  applied. 

Uses. — 1*  Nature  phosphorus  appears  essential  to  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  brain  tissue,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  sexual  organs  of  both  plants  and  animals.  In  the  Arts  its 
principal  use  is  for  lucifer  matches.  The  wood  is  tipped  either  with 
sulphur  or  with  paraffin  to  render  it  easy  of  ignition,  and  afterwards 
with  a  phosphorus  composition,  in  which  case  the  phosphorus  is  usually 
mixed  with  nitre  on  the  Continent  (silent  matches),  and  with  potassic 
chlorate  in  England  (detonating  matches).  The  use  of  safety  matches, 
where  red  phosphorus  is  employed,  is  becoming  extensive.  The 
matches  are  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  red  lead,  and  sulphide  of  antimony,  whilst  the  paper  on  which 
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they  have  to  be  rubbed  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony and  amorphous  phosphorus.  It  is  evident  from  their  composi- 
tion that  with  great  friction  it  would  be  possible  to  ignite  one  of 
these  matches  on  an  unprepared  surface.  In  Medicine  phosphorus 
acts  as  a  nervine  tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  It  is  given  in  skin  diseases, 
low  fevers,  phthisis,  etc.  Oleum  Phosphoratum,  B.P.,  12  grs.  in  4 
fluid  ounces  of  dried  almond  oil ;  Pilula  Phosphoric  B.P.,  phosphorus  in 
balsam  of  tolu  and  yellow  wax. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  AND  OXYGEN. 


Oxides  or 
Anhydrides. 

Formula. 

+  Water" 

= Acids  of  Phosphorus. 

- 

Name  of  Acids. 

Suboxide   of) 
phosphorus  ) 

P40  (P) 

+3H,0 

+  H.0 

+2H,0 
+3H,0 

TT  PO 

Hypophosphorous. 
Phosphorous. 

Metaphosphoric. 

Pyrophosphoric. 
Oithophosphoric. 

Phosphorous  ) 

anhydride   ) 

Phosphoric     ) 

anhydride   ) 

Bo. 

Bo. 

P,0, 

P,0. 

do. 
do. 

-H.PA    (H.POJ 

-  2HP0,    (HPOJ 

-  HA0' 

-  2B,f>04  (H^OJ 

•  i 

2PA 
6Pa04 

+3H,0 
+6H,0 

H.P4Olf 

i  Bezahasic    Phos* 
\     phorio. 
( Bodecabasic  Phos- 
\     phoric. 
Hypophosphoric. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table — 

1.  That  there  is  no  anhydride  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

2.  That,  omitting  the  last  three  acids,  of  which  we  know  very  little, 
phosphoric  anhydride  forms  three  acids  by  combination  with  1,  2, 
and  3  molecules  of  water  respectively. 

3.  That  hypophosphorous  acid  (H3POg),  phosphorous  acid  (HJPOi), 
and  orthophosphoric  acid  (H3P04)  respectively  contain  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  molecule,  but  that  they  differ  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Hypophosphorous  acid  is  Monobasic,  i.e.,  only  1  hydrogen  can  be 

[replaced  by  a  metal. 
Q3)  Phosphorous  acid  is  Dibasic,  i.e.,  2  hydrogens  ditto 

(y)  PhospJtoric  acid  is  Tribasic,  t.e.,  3      ditto  ditto 


Suboxide  of  Phosphorus  (P*0)  ? 

This  compound  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  colored 
residue  left  after  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  air.  This  deposit 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  red  phosphorus  with  a  little 

*  These  three  acids  are  said  to  exist,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  imperfect. 
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phosphoric  acid.  It  is  also  said  to  be  formed  by  acting  on  phosphorus 
with  phosphorous  chloride,  exposing  the  mixture  to  air,  and  afterwards 
boiling  the  mass  in  water. 


Hypophosphorous  Acid,  H3P02«66. 

The  anhydride  of  this  acid  has  never  been  obtained. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  decomposing  baric  hypophosphite  with 
sulphuric  acid :— (a.)  A  baric  hypophosphite  is  first  prepared  by  boiling 
phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  baric  hydrate  (Rose)  :  — 

SBaHsOs  +      2P4     +6H20=  3(Ba,2H2P02)  +  2H3P. 

Baric  hyd^ate+Phosphoru8+  Water = Baric  hypophosphite-f- Phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

(/J.)  The  insoluble  baric  hypophosphite  is  then  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  hypophosphorous  acid  being  set  free  : — 

3(Ba2H2P02)    +      3H2S04     =      3BaS04     +  6H3P02. 

Baric  hypqpboepbite  +  Sulphuric  acid  =  Baric  sulphate  +  Hypophosphorous  acid. 

2.  By  decomposing  lead  hypophosphite  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen : — 

(Pb2H2P02)       +       H2S       =  PbS.        +       2H,POa. 

Plumbic  hypophosphite  +  Sulphuretted  =  Plumbio  sulphide  +  Hypophosphorous 

hydrogen  acid. 

Properties. — Hypophosphorous  acid  may  be  obtained  as  a  thick 
viscid  liquid  by*  careful  evaporation  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
yielding  crystals  on  cooling  to  32°  F.  (0°  C).  The  crystals  fuse  at 
67-3°  F.  (17*4°  C).  The  acid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  When  heated 
it  is  decomposed,  yielding  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphoretted  hy- 
drogen (2H3P02=HSP04  +  HJP).  It  rapidly  oxidizes  by  exposure 
to  air,  forming  phosphoric  acid  (H3P02+02=H3P04).  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  reducing  agent  on  salts  of  gold,  mercury,  etc. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  may  be  known  from  phosphorous  acid  by 
adding  cupric  sulphate  to  the  free  acid  and  heating  the  solution  to 
131°  F.  {55°  C).  With  hypophosphorous  acid  a  reddish  black  precipi- 
tate of  cupric  hydride  (Cu^H^)  is  thrown  down,  which,  when  heated  in 
the  liquid  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  is  decomposed  with  the  deposition  of 
the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  whilst  with  phosphorous  acid, 
the  metal  is  precipitated  and  hydrogen  evolved,  but  no  Cu2H2  is  formed . 
Further,  hypophosphorous  acid  reduces  the  permanganates  immedi- 
ately, but  phosphorous  acid  only  after  some  time.  When  hypophos- 
phorous acid  is  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

Although  the  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  is  never- 
theless monobasic.     Thus  it  forms  salts  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Salts  of  monad  metals  —  e.g.,  K'H2P02. 
(/3.)  Salts  of  dyad  metals  —  e.g.,  Ba"  2(H2P02). 
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These  salts  are  prepared  by  boiling  phosphorus  in  an  alkaline 
solution— 

(a.)  3HKO  +    P*  +  3H80  =  3(KH9P08)    +  H3P ; 
03.)  3BaO    +  2P4  +  9HsO  =  3(Ba2H2P02)+  2HSP. 

The  hypophosphites  are  used  in  medicine,  as  e.g.,  Calcis  hypophosphi*, 
B.P.  (Prep.  :  by  boiling  together  lime,  phosphorus,  and  water) ;  an<J 
Sodas  hypophosphis,  B.P.  They  are  commonly  used  in  the  form  of 
syrups. 

Phosphorous  Anhydride,  P803=lio. 

Synonyms. — Phosphorous  Trioxide  ;  Phosphorous  Oxide. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  dry 
air  or  in  oxygen. 

(2.)  By  burning  phosphorus  in  a  very  limited  supply  of  air. 

Properties. — There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  body  is  truly  phos- 
phorous anhydride.  For  if  it  be  allowed  to  deliquesce,  air  being 
excluded,  a  neutral  solution  is  obtained  which  does  not  dialyse, 
pointing  to  a  higher  molecular  weight.  By  applying  heat  to  this  liquid* 
however,  a  solution  containing  H3P03  is  formed,  a  reddish  substance 
separating. 

Prepared  as  directed,  phosphorous  anhydride  is  a  white,  flaky,  non- 
crystalline, inflammable  solid,  very  volatile,  emitting  a  garlic-like  odor. 
It  is  highly  deliquescent,  heat  being  evolved  by  its  combination  with 
water  with  the  formation  of  phosphorous  acid.  Phosphorous  acid 
cannot  be  changed  back  to  phosphorous  anhydride  by  heat.  If 
phosphorous  anhydride  be  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride and  free  phosphorus  are  formed  (5P£03=3Pg05-f  P4.) 

Phosphorous  Acid,  H3P03=82. 

Synonym. — Sydric  Phosphite. 

Preparation.  —  (1.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  phosphorous 
anhydride  (P203)  last  described. 

(2.)  By  passing  moist  air  over  phosphorus. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  melted  phosphorus  under  hot  water. 

A  phosphorous  chloride  is  first  formed,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed 

by  the  water.     Thus — 

(a.)  P8  +         3C12        =  2PCL,. 

Phosphorus        +        Chlorine        =        Phosphorous  chloride. 

03.)         PCI,         +  3H£0  =        H3PO3       +  3HC1. 

Phosphorous  chloride    +  Water  =  Phosphorous  acid  -f    Hydroohlorio  acid. 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  a  saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  on  phos- 
phorus, whereby  an  insoluble  copper  phosphide  is  formed,  phosphorous 
and  sulphuric  acids  remaining  in  solution.  The  removal  of  the 
HgSO*  is  effected  by  precipitation  with  baryta  water. 

(5.)  By  heating  phosphorus  chloride  with  crystallised  oxalic  acitL 
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Properties.  («•)  Sensible  and  Physical. — A  thick  syrupy  liquid, 
from  which  deliquescent  crystals,  fusing  at  158°  F.  (70°  G.)  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  of  372°  F.  (180°  C.)  into  phos- 
phoric acid  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  (4H3P03=8H3P04+PH3). 

.  (  0.)  Chemical. — Its  affinity  for  oxygen  renders  it  a  powerful  reducing 
agent.  Thus,  when  phosphorous  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  phosphoric 
acid  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  phosphorous  acid  on  the  salts  of  silver, 
gold,  etc.,  the  metal  is  reduced.  It  does  not  reduce  copper  salts. 
With  mercuric  chloride  it  first  precipitates  calomel.  It  reduces  sul- 
phurous acid,  free  sulphur  being  deposited  by  the  secondary  action 
of  the  H«S  on  the  SO£  (2SO«+2H«0+6H3P03=2H2S+6H3P04). 

Phosphorous  acid  is  a  tribasic  acid.  Thus  it  is  tribasic  in  the  phos- 
phorous ethers,  where,  as  in  triethyl  phosphorous  acid  (CgH3)3PO„ 
all  three  hydrogens  of  the  acid  are  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals, 
although  only  two  of  the  radicals  of  these  compounds  can  be  replaced 
by  metals  M',  the  mono-  and  dibasic  salts  being  the  only  ones  that  are 
stable.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  one  or  two  hydrogen  atoms  only  of  the 
acid  are  capable  of  substitution  by  a  metal,  it  is  more  accurate  to 
regard  it  as  dibasic.     Thm 


Salts  (  Acid  M'H2PO,  as  KH«P03. 

(with  monads)  |  Normal  M*HPOs  as  K8HP03. 

Other  salts  J  Acid  M"(H8P03V 

(with  dyads)  \  Normal  M"HP03. 

To  distinguish  phosphorous  from  hypophosphorous  acid,  see  page  159. 

Phosphoric  Anhydride  (P«05=142). 

Preparation. — By  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen  or  in  dry  air. 
[Note. — It  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  on  hydrated 
phosphoric  acid.] 

Properties. — Phosphoric  anhydride  is  a  white,  flaky,  deliquescent 
solid,  fusible  and  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  subliming  unchanged.  It 
hisses  when  thrown  into  water,  metaphosphoric  acid  (HP03)  being 
formed.  The  water  which  thus  enters  into  combination  cannot  be 
again  completely  expelled  by  heat.  It  is  the  most  powerful  desiccating 
agent  known.  Heated  with  carbon,  it  yields  carbonic  oxide  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  combines  with  one,  two,  or  three  molecules 
of  water,  forming  three  acids  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  PgOs+HjO  ==2HP03    =smetaphosphoric  acid. 

(2.)  Pf04+2HjO=H4P£6T  =pyrophosphoric  acid. 

(3.)  Pg05+3H80=2H3P04  =ortho-  or  common  phosphoric  acid. 

Metaphosphoric  Acid  (HPO3=80). 

Synonyms.  —  Uydric  metaphoephate ;  Monohydrogen  phosphate 
(Roscoe)  ;  Glacial  phosphoric  acid;  Monobasic  phosphoric  acid. 
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Preparation. — (1.)  By  dissolving  phosphoric  anhydride  in  cold 
water  (P,Oa+H80=2HPOs). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  ortho-  or  trihasic  phosphoric  acid, 
whereby  glacial  metaphosphoric  acid  is  formed  (H,P04=HsO+HPOs). 

Properties. — A.  colorless  fusible  solid,  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
acid  in  solution  changes  to  orthophosphoric  acid  by  attracting  water, 
the  conversion  being  slow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rapid  when 

boiled. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  is  monabasic  and  therefore  forms  one  series  of 

salts  only. 

The  metaphosphates  are  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  either  on  a 
dihydric  phosphate  of  a  fixed  base  (NaH2P04=NaP03+H5!0),  or 
on  a  monohydric  phosphate  containing  one  atom  of  a  volatile  base 
(NH4NaHP04=NHs+H20+NaP03),  or  on  a  dihydric  pyrophosphate 

(NajHgPjOT-HeO  +  2NaPOa). 

Tests. — (1.)  Argentic  Nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  (AgPOs). 
(2.)  The  acid  coagulates  albumen. 

Pyrophosphoric  Acid  (H4P207=178). 

Synonyms. — Tetrahydric  pyrophosphate  ;  Hydrogen  pyrophosphate 
(Roscoe).     Diphosphoric  acid. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  orthophosphoric  acid  to  419°  F. 
(215°  C.)  (2H3P04=H20  +  H4Pg07). 

(2.)  By  decomposing  plumbic  pyrophosphate  (Pb2P207)  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  : — 

Pb2P207  +      2H2S     =        2PbS  +     H4P207. 

Plumbic  pyrophosphate  +  Sulphuretted  =  Plumbic  sulphide  +  Pyrophosphoric 

hydrogen  acid. 

[Plumbic  pyrophosphate  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  rhombic 

crystals    of    common    sodic    phosphate    (Na£HP04+12H20),  when 

anhydrous  sodic  phosphate  (Na^HPOv)  is  first  formed,  becoming  by 

further  heat   sodic    pyrophosphate  (Na4P207).     This  change  results 

from  a  combination  of  two  molecules  of  Na2HP04,  and  the  expulsion 

therefrom  of  one  molecule  of  water. 

2Na2HP04        =         Na4P207         +  HeO. 

Common  sodic  phosphate  =  Sodic  pyrophosphate  -f  Water. 

On  dissolving  the  sodic  pyrophosphate  thus  formed  in  water,  and 
adding  plumbic  acetate,  a  plumbic  pyrophosphate  will  be  precipitated 

<Pb£P80T).] 

Properties. — Pyrophosphoric  acid  solution  evaporated  c  in  vacuo ' 
over  Bulphuric  acid  deposits  crystals.      It  does  not  coagulate  albumen. 

In  solution,  it  becomes  the  tribasic  acid  (slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  rapidly  if  heated)  by  absorbing  water. 
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It  is  a  tetrabasic  acid.  Thus  in  the  sodium  salt,  we  may  have  all 
the  hydrogens  substituted  by  the  metal. 

Tests. — (1-)  Calcic  or  baric  salts;  a  white  precipitate. 

(2.)  Argentic  nitrate:  a  white  precipitate  (Ag4P807).  If  the  original 
solution  be  neutral,  it  will  remain  neutral  after  the  nitrate  of  silver 
has  been  added,  no  free  acid  being  liberated. 

Phosphoric  Acid  (H,P04=98). 

Synonyms. — Orthophosphoric  acid;  Tribasic  phosphoric  acid; 
Common  phosphoric  acid ;    Trihydric  phosphate;  Hydric  phosphate. 

Natural  History. — («•)  In  the  animal  kingdom,  orthophosphoric 
acid  is  found  largely  in  bones,  and  in  guano,  which  is  the  partially 
decomposed  excrement  of  sea  fowl,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  animal  as 
well  as  in  all  excretions  and  secretions,  (fi.)  In  vegetables  it  is  an 
essential  principle,  "  superphosphate "  constituting  one  of  their  most 
valuable  foods,  (y.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  as  phos- 
phorite, apatite,  coprolite  (named  under  the  notion  that  it  was 
petrified  dung),  wavellite,  pyromorphite,  etc.  In  all  cases,  however,  it 
is  found  in  combination,  and  chiefly  with  lime  and  magnesia. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  dissolving  phosphoric  anhydride  (P«03)  in 
water,  and  boiling  the  solution. 

(2.)  By  boiling  meta-  or  pyro-phosphoric  acid  in  water. 

(3.)  By  boiling  phosphorus  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  lower  nitro- 
gen oxides  being  evolved.  (This  is  the" method  of  preparing  acid 
phosphoricum  dilutnm,  B.P.,  Sp.  Gr.  108=10  per  cent,  of  P«C>5.) 

(4.)  By  the  combustion  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  in  air  or  oxygen 
(PHS+20S=HSP04). 

(5.)  By  decomposing  the  triplumbic  phosphate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (Pb32P04 + 3H«S=2H3P04+  3PbS). 

(6.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  phosphoric  chloride. 

(7.)  Commercial  Process. — By  decomposing  bone-ash  (CasP208)  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  removing  the  insoluble  calcic  sulphate,  decom- 
posing the  residual  acid  calcic  phosphate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
filtering  to  separate  the  calcic  carbonate,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
igniting  to  get  rid  of  ammonia  and  water,  red  is  solving  the  residue,  and 
boiling. 

Properties. — Tribasic  or  common  phosphoric  acid  is  a  syrupy  and 
very  acid  liquid.  By  evaporation  "  in  vacuo  "  it  may  be  obtained  in 
transparent  prisms,  which  deliquesce  in  the  air  and  fuse  at  101*4°  F. 
(38-6°  C.).  By  a  heat  of  329°  to  410°  F.  (160°  to  210°  C),  it  loses 
water  and  forms  pyrophosphoric  acid  (2HSP04=H4P207  +  H20), 
which,  at  a  red  heat,  becomes  glacial  metophosphoric  acid  (H4P807= 
UtO+2HPOs). 

Orthophosphoric  acid  is  the   phosphoric   acid    of  common  phos- 

m  2 
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phates.    It  is  tribasic,  and  forms  three  classes  of  salts  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  1,  2,  or  3  hydrogens  by  a  metal.     Thus, 

(  M'H^O,  or  M"2H,P04,  as  Na'H,P04,  dihydric  aodic  phosphate 

1.  Acid  Salts         <  (superphosphates). 

(  M'fH.P04orM"12HP04,  asNa'jHPO^  common  aodic  phosphate. 

2.  Normal  Salt        M',P04  or  M",2P04,  as  Na'3P04  trisodic  phosphate. 

When  these  salts  are  heated,  they  lose  water  and  form  other  salts. 
Further,  the  base  need  not  be  necessarily  confined  to  one  metal ;  thus, 
in  microcosmic  salt  (the  sodic-ammonic  hydric  phosphate  for  ex- 
ample, NaNH4HP04,4H20),  we  have  three  different  basyls  in  one 
compound. 

Tests- — Reactions  of  ortho-  or  common  phosphoric  add. 

(a.)  In  a  free  or  combined  state  in  an  acid  solution  .< — 

(1.)  Ammonic  molybdate,  a  yellow  precipitate,  when  heated,  of 
ammonic  molybdophosphate,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

(0.)  In  a  combined  state : — 

(1.)  Lime  or  baryta  water,  a  white  precipitate. 

(2.)  Ammonia  and  magnesic  sulphate,  a  white  precipitate : — 
(Mg'Nfi^PO^HjO),  insoluble  in  ammonia,  soluble  in  acids.  This 
ignited  becomes  MgsP807. 

(3.)  Argentic  nitrate,  a  yellow  precipitate  (Ag,P04),  the  solution, 
although  previously  neutral,  becoming  acid.  Soluble  in  ammonia  and 
in  nitric  acid. 

(4.)  Plumbic  acetate  or  mercurous  or  bismuth  nitrate,  white  precipitates 
(Pb,2P04). 

(5.)  Whitish  yellow  precipitates,  with  uranie  nitrate  or  ferric  chloride, 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — In  nature  it  plays  an  important  part  in  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues. 

In  the  arts  it  is  used  in  calico  printing,  and  in  medicine  its  use  is 
indicated  in  such  diseases  as  rickets,  etc. 

[Ammonia  phosphas,  .(NH4)gHP04,  is  made  by  adding  ammonia  to 
phosphoric  acid,  and  allowing  the  crystals  to  form.  Calcis  phosphas 
(Ca32P04)  prepared  from  bones  (os  ustum,  B.P.)  as  already  described. 
Soda  phosphas  (NagHP04,12H20),  prepared  from  the  acid  phosphate 
of  calcium,  by  the  addition  of  sodic  carbonate  (Ca2H8P04  +  Na4C03 
==Na«HP04 + HgO  +  C02 + CaHP04).  Ferri  phosphas  (Fe32P04)  pre- 
pared by  adding  sodic  phosphate  and  acetate  to  ferrous  sulphate 
(3FeS04  +  2NajHP04  +  2NaC8H,08  =  Fe^PO*  +  3Na,S04 
+  2C2H402).  Acidum  phosphoricum  dilutum,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  phosphorus.] 

General  Kemarks  on  the  Acids  of  the  Oxides  of  Phosphorus. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  generalise  on  the  acids  of  the  oxides  of 
phosphorus. 
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1.  There  are  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid,  viz. : — 

(o.)  Meta-  or  monohydric  or  monobasic  phosphoric  acid — HPOs,  or 

(/3.)  Pyro-  or  tetrahydric  or  tetrabasic  phosphoric  acid — H4P207, 
or  2H,0 ^Oa. 

(y.)  Ortho-  or  trihydric  or  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  — H3P04,  or 
3HfiO,P805. 

2.  These  acids  may  be  severally  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  water  containing  the  corresponding  silver  or  lead 
salt  in  suspension.     Thus, 


(a.)     2AgPOs  + 

Argentic  meta-  -f- 
phoephate 

(fi.)    Ag4P,0T  + 

Argentic  pyro-  + 
phosphate 

<y.)     2Ag,P04  + 

Argentic  Ortho*  + 
phosphate 


H,S 

Sulphuretted 
hydrogen 

2H«8 

Sulphuretted 
hydrogen 

3H2S 

Sulphuretted 
hydrogen 


2HPOs  +  AggS. 

Metaphosphoric  •+•  Argentic 

acid  sulphide. 

H4P807  +  2Ag£S. 

Fyrophosphorio  +  Argentic 

acid  sulphide. 

2H3P04  +  3Ag2S. 

Orthophosphorio  +  Argentic 

acid  sulphide. 


3.  (a.)  The  solution  of  Ta05  in  cold  water  forms  Metaphosphoric 

(fi.)  This   solution    (other   hydrates    being     present)    on    boiling 
becomes  Pyrophosphoric  acid,  H4P807, 

(y.)  Which  on  prolonged  boiling  yields  Orihophosphoric  acid,  H3P04. 

4.  These  acids  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  reactions 
on  albumen,  on  .argentic  nitrate,  and  on  baric  nitrate  as  follows  : — 


On 
Albumen. 


On  Argentic  nitrate. 


On  Baric  nitrate. 


(a.)  Vet&phospho- 
ric  acid 

{fi.)  Pyrophospho- 
ricacid 

(7.)  Orthophospho- 
no  acid 


Coagulates 
No  action 

No  action 


White  gelatinous  ppt  (AgPO,). 

No  ppt.  unless  rendered  alka- 
line, when  it  gives  a  white 

line,  when  it  gives  a  yellow 
ppt.  (AgfP04). 


White  ppt. 

No  ppt.  unless  alka- 
line, when  it  gives 
a  white  ppt. 

Ditto       ditto. 


5.  These  acids  form  corresponding  salts  as  follows  : — 
(cu)  Metaphosphates,  or  monophosphates — 

w  Q       I  Na'PO,. 

(fi.)  Pyrophosphates,  or  tetraphosphates — 

Tfi'vn     \  Na'^Or + 10H«O. 
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(7.)  Ortkophosphates,  or  triphosphates — 

NaH8P04,H*0. 

w  po      ]Na3P04,12H20. 
M  *rU*     <  NaNH4HP04,4H90. 

Ca32P04. 

Ca"H42P04. 

6.  All  forms  of  phosphates  may  be  converted  into  tribasic  phos- 
phates by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

7.  It  will  be  noted  that  if  water  or  ammonia  (these  being 
volatile)  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  salts,  heat  will  convert 
an  orthophosphate  into  a  pyrophosphate,  and  a  pyrophosphate  into  a 
metaphosphate.     This  will  be  better  seen  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  JHsodie  hydric  orthophosphate  when  heated  becomes  Sodie  pyrophosphate. 

(NatO)fHiO,PiOs  (NatO)tPf0,- 

(2.)  Sodie  hydrio  pyrophosphate  „                „          Sodie  metaphosphate. 

JStifitH%OfPfi§  V*fltVftr 

(3.)  Sodie  amnionic  hydrie  orthophosphate  „                „         Sodie  metaphosphate. 

NaaO,(NH4)aO,H,0,P10,  Na,0,Pi<V 
(Microcosmic  salt) 

8.  The  reaction  of  the  several  salts  after  the  addition  of 
argentic  nitrate  is  important : — 

(a.)  A  solution  of  metaphosphate  of  soda  (NajO,P205  or  NaP03) 
is  slightly  acid.  On  adding  argentic  nitrate,  a  white  gelatinous  preci- 
pitate is  thrown  down,  and  the  solution  becomes  neutral,  thus — 

NaP03         +       AgN03      =  AgPOs  +     NaNOs. 

Sodie  metaphosphate  ■+•  Argentic  nitrate  =  Argentic  metaphosphate  +  Sodie  nitrate. 

(j3.)  A  solution  of  sodie  pyrophosphate  ^Na^O^O-,  or  Na4PfiOT)  is 
alkaline.  On  adding  argentic  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
and  the  solution  becomes  neutral.     Thus — 

Na4P20T       +      4AgN03     =  Ag^Or  +  4NaN03. 

Sodie  pyrophosphate  4-  Argentic  nitrate  =  Argentic  pyrophosphate  +  Sodie  nitrate. 

(y.)  A  solution  of  sodie  orthophosphate  (NaO,2H80,P805  or 
Na8HP04)  is  alkaline.  On  adding  argentic  nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  thrown  down,  and  the  solution  becomes  acid.     Thus — 

NaeHP04    +     3AgN03  =    Ag3P04       +    2NaN03  +    HN03. 

Sodie         -f*        Argentic     =        Argentic        -f*        Sodie        +      Nitric 
orthophosphate  nitrate  orthophosphate  nitrate  acid. 

9.  Other  varieties  of  phosphates  have  been  described  by  Fleit- 
mann  and  Henneberg  : — 

(a.)  By  heating  together  one  molecule  of  sodie  pyrophosphate  and 
two  of  metaphosphate,  a  salt  is  obtained  consisting  of  2Na3POi,P*C>5. 
(Sodium  salt  of  hexabasic  phosphoric  acid,  HcP4013). 

(J3.)  By  heating  one  molecule  of    pyrophosphate    with  eight  of 
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metaphosphate,  a   salt    is    obtained    consisting    of   4Na3P04,3P205. 
(Sodium  Bait  of  dodecabaaic  phosphoric  acid,  H^P^O^). 
Corresponding  silver  and  magnesium  compounds  have  been  obtained. 

These  compounds  are  very  unstable,  quickly  becoming  mixtures  of 
pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  THE  HALOIDS,  &c. 


With  Chlorine.  With  Bromine.        j   With  Iodine. 


,  Diiodide    PL 

Trichloride  . .     PCL       Tribromide  . .  PBr,  Triiodide   PI, 

Peotachloricto     PCL     |-Pe©tabromide  PBr-    I  

Oxytrichloride   POCL  !  Oxytribromide  POBr,  

p,o,cr4'         ,       — 

Sidphotrithlo-  I  Solphotribro-  | 

PSCI,       mide..     ..  PSBr,  


•  •     •  • 


With  Fluorine. 


Peotafluoride   PF, 


Phosphorous  Chloride,  PCl3. 

Molecular  weight,    137*6.     Molecular    volume,    |     |     |.  Specific   gravity 


of  liquid,  1-613  ;  of  vapor,  479.     Boils  at  168-8°  F.  (76°  C). 

Synonym g. — Trichloride  or  Terehloride  of  Phosphorus. 

Preparation.  (1.)  By  passing  phosphorus  vapor  oyer  heated  mer- 
curic chloride  (corrosive  sublimate). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  melted  phosphorus  (P2+3C12 
=2PC1,). 

Properties.  —  A  transparent  colorless  volatile  liquid,  soluble  in 
benzol  and  in  carbon  disulphide.  It  dissolves  phosphorus  and  ab- 
sorbs chlorine  freely,  forming  PCI5.  It  does  not  solidify  at  — 175°  F. 
(—115°  C.)-  At  its  boiling  point,  165-2°  F.,  (74°  C.)  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
forming  POCl3.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (PC1S+ 
31{fSs6HCl+PsS3)  by  alcohol,  by  ether,  and  by  a  large  excess  of 
water,  in  the  latter  case  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids  being 
produced.    If  hot  water  be  used  the  re-action  is  very  violent : — 

PC13  +    3HsO  =         3HC1  +        HsPOa. 

Phosphorous  chloride  +    Water    a     Hydrochloric  acid  ■+•  Phosphorous  acid. 

Phosphoric  Chloride,  PCI*. 

Molecular  weight,  208-5.  Molecular  volume,  below  302°  F.  (1 50°  C.) 
Specific  gravity  of  vapor  at  572°  F.  (300°  C),  8-654. 

Synonyms. — Pentachloride  or  Perchloride  of  Phosphorus. 
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Preparation* — (1.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  either  on  dry 
phosphorus  in  an  exhausted  flask,  or  on  phosphorous  chloride 
(PC1S+C1*=PC15). 

(2.)  By  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution,  artificially  cooled,  of 
phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide.  The  solution  is  afterwards  evapo- 
rated to  dryness. 

Properties. — A  white  deliquescent  crystalline  solid,  volatile  (before 
melting)  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.).  At  a  temperature  above  302°  F.  (105°  C.) 
it  dissociates  into  PClj  and  Clc.  Thus  at  high  temperatures  its  vapor 
density  is  one-half  that  required  by  the  formula  PCI5.  It  is  worth 
recording  that  Wurtz  determined  the  vapor  density  of  PCI5  by  vola- 
tilising it  in  an  atmosphere  of  PC13,  by  which  means,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  prevented  dissociation.  It  may  be  fused  under  pressure  at 
298°  F.  (148°  C).  It  burns  when  passed  into  a  flame,  chlorine  and 
phosphoric  anhydride  being  formed.  It  combines  with  ammonia.  It 
is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water,  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric 
acids  being  formed  : — 

PCI5  +  4H20    =  5HC1  +         H3PO4. 

Phosphoric  chloride    -f    Water    =    Hydrochloric  acid    +    Phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  laboratory  it  is  largely  used  in  the  investigation  of  organic 
compounds  on  account  of  its  power  of  effecting  the  substitution  of  Cls 
in  certain  compounds  for  O. 

When  acted  on  with  acids  or  with  alcohols,  chlorides  of  the  radicals 
of  the  said  alcohols  and  acids  result.  Thus  C2H5(HO)  (Ethylk 
Alcohol)  becomes  C2H5C1  (Ethylic  Chloride). 


Phosphoric  Oxychloride,  POCls. 


Molecular  weight,   153*5.    Molecular  volume*  \     |     '.      Specific  gravity 
of  liquid,  1-7  ;  of  vapor,  5-298.      Boils  at  280°  F.  (110?  C). 

Synonyms. — Phosphoryl  Chloride  or  Trichloride;  Chcytrichloride  of 
Phosphorus. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  the  slow  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
on  phosphoric  chloride  (PCla+HgO=POCls+2HCl). 

(2.)  By  passing  oxygen  through  boiling  phosphorous  chloride 
(PC1S+0=P0C1.,). 

(3.)  By  heating  together  in  a  sealed  tube  phosphoric  chloride  and 
phosphoric  anhydride  (3PCl5+PgOj=5POCls). 

(4.)  By  heating  oxidized  compounds,  such  as  an  organic  acid  (oxalic 
or  boric  acid),  with  phosphoric  chloride  (Gerhardt)  (3PC15+2H3B0S= 
3P0C1S+6HC1+B80S). 

Properties.     A  volatile,  limpid,  fuming  liquid,  solidifying  at  14°F. 
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(-10?  C.)  boiling  at  230°  F.   (110°  C),  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids  (POCL,+3HeO  =  H3P04+3HCl). 

The  importance  of  this  compound,  as  well  as  of  the  other  chlorides 
of  phosphorus,  depends  on  its  action  in  producing  various  organic 
substitution  products. 

The  body  P2O3CI4  (pyrophosphorylic  chloride)  a  fuming  liquid  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1*58  has  been  described.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  nitric 
peroxide  into  phosphorous  chloride.  With  water  it  forms  phosphoric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  with  phosphoric  chloride,  the  phosphoric 
oxychloride  (POCls). 

The  bromides  and  oxybromide  of  phosphorus  correspond  in  all 
respects  to  the  chlorine  compounds.     POBrs  boils  at  383°  F.  (195°  C). 

OTHER  COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  AND  THE 

HALOIDS. 

The  Biniodide  Of  Phosphorus  (Pis)  *s  prepared  by  adding  2 
atoms  of  iodine  to  1  atom  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  carbonic  disul- 
phide,  and  subsequently  cooling  the  mixture.  It  forms  orange- 
coloured  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  230°  F.  (110°  C),  and  decom- 
posed by  water.  It  has  no  analogue  amongst  oxygen,  chlorine,  or 
bromine  compounds. 

Phosphorous  bromide  and  iodide  (PBr3  and  PI3)  are  prepared  similarly 
to  the  phosphorus  biniodide  by  the  use  of  proper  atomic  proportions 
of  the  constituents.  The  iodide  forms  dark  red  deliquescent  six-sided 
plates,  melting  at  130°  F.  (55°  C),  and  the  bromide  yellow  crystals 
melting  to  a  red  liquid. 

[Note  the  importance  in  these  reactions  of  using  atomic  proportions. 
See  also  the  preparation  of  amorphous  phosphorus  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  yellow  phosphorus.] 

Phosphoric  Fluoride  (PF5)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  arsenious 
fluoride  on  phosphoric  chloride  (  5 AsFs + 3PC15= 5 AsCls + 3PF*.)  It 
is  a  colorless  non-inflammable  gas,  decomposed  by  water  (PF5+ 4H20= 
H3PO4+5HF),  but  not  decomposed  by  electric  sparks.  It  combines 
with  ammonia  (5NHJ,2PF5). 

Other  compounds  of  oxygen  and  the  haloids  with  phosphorus 
have  been  described,  viz.,  pyrophosphoryl  chloride  (PsOjCl*),  phosphor- 
ous hromochloride  (PCl3Brt),  phosphoryl  chlorobromide  (F  OCI^Bt)  9  phos* 
phorous  sulphobromoehloride  (PSCl8Br),  etc. 

Phospham  (PN2H). 

Preparation. — By  saturating  phosphoric  chloride  (cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture)  with  ammonia  gas,  a  white  saline  mass  is  obtained. 
This  is  now  heated  in  a  current  of  COg,  until  all  the  sal-ammoniac 
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is    sublimed.     The    residue    constitutes    Phosphcan    (PC15  +  7NH3= 
5NH4Cl + PNSH).     (Gerhardt.) 

Propertios. — A  yellowish-white,  bulky,  amorphous  powder,  termed 
phosphide  of  nitrogen  by  Rose.  Rose  overlooked  the  presence  of 
hydrogen,  phospham  being  unaffected  by  chlorine,  and,  provided  no  air 
be  present,  undergoing  no  change  on  being  heated  to  redness. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Phosphorus  Compounds. 

Phospham-imde  [PO(NH)(NH8)]  is  formed  as  a  compound  insoluble 
in  water,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphoric  chloride  (PCI5+ 
7NHS + H80=PO(NH)(NH8)  +  SNBUCl). 

Phosphoric-oxy-Triamide  [PO(NH2)3]  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  oxychloride  (POClg+6NH3=PO(NH2)3+3NH4Cl) 
the  body  PON  (phosphoryl  nitride)  remaining  after  ignition. 
The  compounds  P803(NHs)3HO  (pyrophosphotriamic  acid)  and 
P203(NH2)$(HO)£  and  P«Os(NH9)(HO)3  are  also  known,  besides  other 
bodies,  such  as  PO(NH8)s  (phosphoryl  triamide)  and  PO(NH)(NHs) 
(phosphamide). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SULPHUR— SELENIUM— TELLURIUM. 

Sulphujl — Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen — Sulphurous  anhy- 
dride and  add  —  Sulphuric  anhydride  and  acid  —  Persulphuric  Anhydride — 
Thiosulphuric  acid — Dithionoua  and  Dithionio  acids — Trithionio  acid  — 
Telrathionic  acid — Fentathionic  acid — Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Chlorine — 
Compounds  of  Sulphur,  Oxygen  and  the  Haloids — Compounds  of  Sulphur  and 
Phosphorus.  Sklbntum. — Compounds  of  Selenium  and  Oxygen.  Tbllukium. — 
Compounds  of  Tellurium  and  Oxygen. 

SULPHUR  (S). 

Atomic  weight,  32  [more  accurately  31*98].  Molecular  weight,  64.  Molecular 


volume  at  1000°  C.  |     |     \,  but  at  its  boiling  point  only  one'third  of 


Ms.  Atomicity,  Hexad  (S03),  Tetrad  (SOg),  Dyad  (HgS).  Specific 
gravity  of  solids,  various  ;  of  vapor,  at  900°  F.  (482*2°  C),  6*617, 
and  at  1904°  F.  (1040°  C.),  223;  melts  at  239°  F.  (115°  C);  boilsat 
836°  F.  (446°  C). 

Synonyms.  —  Pyrites  (wvp  fire)  ;  Brimstone  (Brennstein,  burning 
stone);  Sulphur  (sal  salt,  and  nvo  fire). 

History. — Sulphur  wag  known  in  early  times.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Moses,  Homer,  and  Pliny,  and  is  referred  to  by  Geber  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  nature.  It  was  considered  by  the  alchemists  to  constitute 
the  imparity  of  the  baser  metals.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  regarded 
as  the  principle  of  fire,  and  every  combustible  body  was  supposed  to 
contain  it. 

Natural  History. — (a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  sulphur  is  found  (1) 
in  &free  state  in  many  Tolcanic  districts,  either  in  yellow  crystals  or 
in  opaque  amorphous  masses  embedded  in  blue  clay  and  in  fissures 
in  gypsum  and  celestine  (virgin  or  native  sulphur).  [When  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  steam,  and  air  are  passed  over  calcic  carbonate 
at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  gypsum  is  formed,  and  sulphur  deposited.]  (2.) 
It  is  fonnd  in  combination  with  hydrogen  as  H2S  in  certain  mineral 
waters  (Harrogate),  and  as  SOB  in  volcanic  exhalations.  It  occurs 
combined  with  the  metals,  as  sulphides  (FeSs,  iron  pyrites ;  Cu2S.Fe2S3, 
copper  pyrites/  PbS,  galena  ;  ZnS,  blende ;  Sb8Ss,  crude  antimony  ;  HgS, 
cinnabar).  (3.)  It  is  also  found  as  sulphates,  as  e.g.,  sulphates  of  lime 
(gypsum,  CaS04)  ;  baryta   (heavy   spa,   BaSO*)  ;  strontia  (celestine, 
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SrS04)  ;  magnesia   (Epsom  salts,  MgS04),  and  soda  (Glauber  salts, 

Na^SOJ. 

(/3.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  present  in  albumen,  gluten,  etc, 
and  also  in  the  acrid  volatile  oils,  such  as  essence  of  mustard  (C4H5NS); 
whilst  (y,)  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  al- 
bumen, fibrin,  and  casein,  also  in  muscular  tissue,  hair,  bile,  etc. 

Preparation. — (!•)  By  simply  melting  out  the  sulphur  from  its 
impurities.     A  loss  of  about  50  per  cent,  results. 

(2.)  By  distilling  the  sulphur  in  earthenware  retorts,  and  allowing 
the  distillate  to  flow  into  water.  This  "  rough  sulphur, "  as  it  is 
called,  is  redistilled  in  iron  retorts,  and  the  sulphur  collected  either  in 
cooled  brickwork  chambers  (flowers  of  sulphur),  or  as  a  liquid  which  is 
afterwards  cast  into  rolls  (roll  sulphur). 

(3.)  (a.)  By  the  distillation  of  iron  or  copper  pyrites. — The  pyrites  is 
heated  either  in  close  cylinders  when  one-third  of  the  sulphur  present 
is  recovered  (3FeS2=FeaS4+  S2),  or  in  kilns  by  which  one-half  of  the 
sulphur  is  collected  (3FeS2+502=Fes04+3S02+3S).  More  than 
one-half  may  be  obtained  if  the  products  be  passed  over  heated 
carbon,  (fi.)  By  distillation  in  the  open  air.  This  is  done  in  the  case  of 
copper  pyrites  as  a  preliminary  stage  to  copper  roasting.  The  pyrites, 
heaped  on  brushwood  and  fired  from  a  central  flue,  is  kept  burning  for 
months,  and  the  sulphur  therefrom  collected  in  pits.  The  sulphur 
prepared  from  pyrites  generally  contains  a  little  arsenic. 

(4.)  By  distilling  the  spent  oxide  of  iron  used  in  gas  purification. 
The  oxide  (Fe203,3H20)+3H2S=2FeS+6H2OH20  +  S)  by  succes- 
sive revivifications,*  becomes  charged  with  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  (2FeS+H20(spent  oxide) +03=Fe£0.,+H20  +  S£). 

(5.)  Sulphur  is  also  prepared  from  the  tank  waste  of  alkali  works  : 
— in  other  words,  from  the  residue  of  the  black  ash  (a  mixture  of 
calcic  sulphide  and  oxide)  after  the  extraction  of  the  sodic  carbonate. 
Through  this  waste,  air  is  blown,  a  thiosulphate  and  a  persulphide  being 
formed.  The  sulphur  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.    (See  Sodic  Carbonate.) 

Varieties. — (1-)  Native  Sulphur. — This  variety  occurs  naturally, 
formed,  no  doubt,  by  the  action  of  H2S  on  S02  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  (5S02+5H2S=H2S506  (pentathionic  acid)  +  4H20  +  5S).  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of 
sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide.  It  consists  of  transparent  yellow 
crystals  (octahedra),  which  are  unaltered  by  exposure  to  air.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  205.  It  fuses  at  239°  F.  (llo°  C.)  It  is  the 
most  stable  of  the  sulphur  allotropes,  and  is  the  ultimate  condition 
assumed  by  all  the  other  varieties. 

(2.)  Yellow  Sulphur. — This   variety  may  be  crystallised  by  fusion 

•  By  revivification  the  moist  ferrous  sulphide  is  changed  into  ferric  hydrate  and 
sulphur. 
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(oblique  prisms).  It  is  brownish  yellow  when  first  prepared,  but  is 
changed  by  exposure  to  air  to  an  opaque  yellow.  This  alteration  is 
attended  with  a  change  of  form  (octahedra)  and  the  evolution  of  heat. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*98.     It  fuses  at  248°  F.  (120°  C.). 

(3.)  Ductile  or  Plastic  Sulphur. — This  is  prepared  by  pouring 
melted  sulphur  into  cold  water.  By  exposure  to  air  it  changes  into 
the  crystalline  variety,  becoming  yellow  and  brittle,  evolving  heat 
during  the  alteration.  A  similar  change  may  be  effected  by  heating 
the  ductile  sulphur  to  230°  F.  (110?  C). 

(4.)  A  Buff  dimorphous  Variety. — This  constitutes  the  insoluble  re- 
sidue that  remains  after  exhausting  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  the  ductile 
variety  after  prolonged  exposure  to  air,  with  carbon  disulphide. 

(5.)  White  Variety  (milk  of  sulphur). — This  amorphous  variety  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  an  alkali  (an  alkaline 
polysulphide)  with  an  acid  (Kg85+2HCl=2KCl  +  H8S  +  2S8).  It  is 
soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

A  Black  Variety  has  also  been  described  by  Magnus,  as  well  as 
one  of  a  red  color,  but  of  these  our  knowledge  is  not  complete. 

These  allotropic  forms  of  sulphur  may  be  thus  tabulated  : — 


Color  ....  | 

Farm   .... 

Specific  gray 
Meliing  point 

Action  of  CS, 


Octahedral. 

Native  or 
Crystallised 

from  CSj. 


Transparent 

yellow. 

Crystals— Oc- 

tanedra  with 

rhombic  base. 

205. 

239°  P. 

(115°  C.) 

Soluble. 


I 


2. 

Prismatic. 
Yellow 
Sulphur. 


Brownish 
yellow. 

Oblique 
prisms. 

1-98 

248°  P. 

(120°  C.) 

Soluble 

(changed  into 

form  No.  1). 


3. 

Ductile  or 
Plastic 
Sulphur. 


Deep  amber. 

Plastic  amor- 
phous mass. 

1-96. 


Insoluble. 


4. 


Amorphous 
Sulphur. 


Buff. 

Amorphous 
powder. 

1-95. 


Insoluble. 


5. 

White 

Amorphous 

Sulphur. 


White. 

Amorphous 
powder. 


Stluble. 


Properties. — The  properties  of  sulphur  differ  according  to  the 
variety. 

(a.)  Sensible  and  Physiological. — Sulphur  is  met  with  in  commerce, 
either  as  roll  sulphur  or  as  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  crystallizes  in  two 
distinct  forms  (dimorphous),  viz.,  in  octahedra  and  in  oblique  prisms. 
Ordinary  sulphur  is  yellow,  but  the  colors  of  its  allotropes  are 
various.  Native  sulphur  is  transparent,  but  all  the  other  forms  are 
opaque.     It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.     Its  medicinal  action  is  mildly 

laxative. 
03.)  Physical. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  transparent  crystalline  variety 
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is  2*05;  of  the  prismatic  1*98;  of  the  ductile  and  the  amorphous  powder 
1-95.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  at  900°  F.  (482-2°  C.)  is  6-617, 
whilst  at  1904°  F.  (1040°  C.)  it  is  2-222.  (Deville.)  Thus,  at  1904°  F. 
sulphur  vapor  becomes  dilated  to  three  times  the  bulk  it  occupies 
at  900°  F.  This  fact  is  important.  We  mean  by  specific  gravity  the 
weight  of  a  body  compared  with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure.  Hence  the  actual  temperature,  in  the 
case  of  most  gases  and  vapors,  is  of  no  consequence.  For  example, 
whether  oxygen  be  compared  with  air  at  60°  F.,  or  with  air  at  600°  F., 
so  long  as  both  oxygen  and  air  be  at  the  same  temperature  when  the 
comparison  is  made,  their  weights  relatively  would  be  as  1*1057  to 
1*000.  In  the  case  of  sulphur  vapor,  however,  its  specific  gravity  at 
900°  F.  is  6*617;  that  is,  it  is  six  and  a-half  times  heavier  than  air  at 
900°  F.,  the  atom  being,  therefore,  96  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen. 
It  follows  from  this  that,  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  being  32, 
the  atom  would  only  occupy  J  of  a  volume.  But  at  1904°  F.  its  specific 
gravity  becomes  2*222  ;  that  is,  the  sulphur  vapor  is  about  two  and  a- 
quarter  times  as  heavy  as  air  at  1904°  F.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  sulphur  vapor  is  only  a  true  gas  at  this  higher  temperature,  one 
atom  of  sulphur  occupying  one  volume,  and  being  82  times  the  weight 
of  a  hydrogen  atom. 

Action  of  Heat. — Sulphur  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  When  held 
in  the  hand  it  crackles,  owing  to  unequal  expansion.  It  is  slightly 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  freely  volatile  at  280°  F. 
(137*8°  C).  The  octahedral  variety  fires  at  239°  F.  (115°  C),  and 
the  prismatic  at  248°  F.  (120°  C).  A  slight  phosphorescence  occurs 
when  sulphur  is  heated  to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  point  of 
ignition.     It  boils  at  836°  F.  (446*6°  C). 

The  action .  of  heat  on  sulphur  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  ex- 
amined under  the  three  heads  of  (1)  Fluidity,  (2)  Color,  and  (3) 
Form  : — 

(1.)  In  respect  of  Fluidity. — At  a  temperature  of  from  250°  to  280°  F. 
(121°  to  138°  C.)  sulphur  becomes  liquid  ;  at  850°  F.  (170°  C.)  it  be- 
comes thick  and  viscid ;  and  at  500°  F.  (260°  C.)  it  again  becomes 
liquid. 

(2.)  In  respect  oj  Color. — The  sulphur  remains  yellow  to  280°  F. 
(137*8°  C).  At  from  280° F.  to  350°  F.  (138°  to  177°*C.)  it  becomes 
orange  ;  at  from  350°  to  40Q°  F.  (177°  to  204°  C.)  it  turns  of  a  reddish 
color  ;  at  from  400°  to  500°  F.  (204°  to  260°  C.)  it  becomes  dark 
brown;  whilst  at  600° F.  (316° C.)  it  becomes  black. 

(3.)  In  respect  of  Form.— When  sulphur  is  heated  to  239°  F.(115°  C.) 
and  slowly  cooled,  its  crystals  are  right  prisms;  when  heated  above 
this  temperature  and  cooled  slowly,  it  forms  oblique  prisms;  whilst, 
if  heated  above  500°  F.  (260°  C),  and  then  cooled  rapidly,  it  assumes 
the  elastic  and  amorphous  modification. 
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We  may  state  these  facts  generally  as  follows  : — When  the  sulphur 
is  heated  to  280°  F.  (138°  C.)  it  becomes  liquid.  As  the  heat  is 
continued,  it  gradually  becomes  thick  and  viscid,  until  at  350°  F. 
(176*7°C.)  the  sulphur  has  become  so  thick  that  it  cannot  be  poured 
out  of  the  vessel  when  inverted.  It  remains  at  this  temperature  for 
some  time,  notwithstanding  the  continuous  application  of  heat.  At 
from  350°  to  500°  F.  its  fluidity  is  restored,  and  it  assumes  a  dull 
brown  color.  If  it  be  now  poured  into  cold  water,  the  elastic  variety 
is  produced.  In  the  change  from  the  elastic  to  the  common  yellow 
modification,  the  heat  absorbed  at  350°  F.  (176-7°  C.)  is  evolved. 
When  the  melted  sulphur  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  passes  through  the 
same  stages  inversely  as  when  heated,  that  is,  it  first  becomes  viscous, 
then  fluid,  and  finally  solid. 

Sulphur  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  becoming  negatively 
electrical  by  friction.  All  the  varieties  of  sulphur  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  and  (except- 
ing the  amorphous  modification)  in  turpentine,  chloride  of  sulphur, 
benzene,  the  fixed  oils,  and  more  particularly  in  carbon  disulphide. 

(y.)  Chemical,—  Sulphur  is  combustible  at  from  450°  to  500°  F.  (235° 
to  260°  C),  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  forming  S02.  Air  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  effects  some  oxidation  of  finely  divided  sulphur, 
even  at  common  temperatures.  It  combines  freely  with  all  the  non- 
metals  except  nitrogen,  and  with  all  the  metals  (to  form  sulphides), 
many  of  which  burn  in  its  vapor.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is 
closely  allied  to  oxygen,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  basic  and 
acid  oxides. 

Chemically,  according  to  Berthelot,  sulphur  may  be  divided  under 
two  heads  : — 

(1.)  Where  it  is  electro-negative,  that  is,  where  it  is  separated  from 
a  compound  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  as  in  H2S.  This 
form,  which  includes  octahedral  and  prismatic  sulphur,  is  soluble  in 
carbon  disulphide. 

(2.)  Where  it  is  electro-positive,  that  is,  where  it  is  separated  at 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  as  in  S08  or  in  S8C18.  This  form, 
which  includes  plastic  and  amorphous  sulphur,  is  insoluble  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

Concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  act  on  sulphur  slowly,  the 
former  converting  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  into  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  changed  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and 
potassic  chlorate.  The  alkalies  dissolve  phosphorus  when  heated 
*ith  it,  a  mixture  of  a  hyposulphite  and  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  being 
formed. 

Uses.— In  the  arte,  sulphur  is  used  in  match-making,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  in  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  and  oil  of  vitriol.     In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  laxative,  and 
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in  various  forms  of  cutaneous  diseases.  In  the  preparation  of  tie 
sulphur  pricipitatum  (milk  of  sulphur),  the  pharmacopoeia  directs 
five  parts  of  snlphur  to  be  boiled  ill  water  with  three  parts  of  lime. 
Thus,  a  calcium  hyposulphite  and  poly  sulphide  are  formed  (3CaH,Of  ' 
6S^2CaSs+CaSeO,  +  3H,0).  The  sulphur  in  the  solution  is  now  pre- 
cipitated with  hydrochloric  acid  (2CaSa  +  CaSeO,  +  6HC1  =  3C*CI, 
+  3H,0+6Sa).  The  sulphurous  acid  set  free  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  hyposulphite  decomposes  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  set 
free  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  sulphide  (4HgS+2SOg=±3S£ 
■  I  411(0).  "Milk  of  sulphur,"  however,  is  often  precipitated  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  this  way  becoming 
largely  adulterated  with  calcic  sulphate  (2CaS„  +  CaSgO.,  +  3HtS04 
=3CaS04+3HeO  +  6S,).  This  adulteration  may  be  known  by  a 
residue  of  calcic  sulphate  being  left  on  ignition. 

Sometimes  a  trace  of  arsenic  is  present  in  the  tulphur  sublimation 
B.P.  (flowers  of  sulphur)  prepared  from  pyrites. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR    WITH  OXYGEN  (SULPHUR 
ACIDS). 


Bulpau 
Oxide  or 

Anli  yd  ride. 


Sulpfauroul    . 

Sulphuric  #  . 
Penulphuric , 


I] 


Thfoaulphurio  acid. 
Dithiunoui  acid. 
Dithionio  acid. 
Trithionio  acid. 
Tctrath  ionic  arid. 
Pen tati ionic  acid. 


Sulphurous  Anhydride,  SO,. 

Molecular  weight,  64.     Molecular  volume,  '     |     |.     Relative  weight,  32. 

Specific  gravity  of  gas  (0-0693  x32)  2-  217;  of  liquid,  1-88.     1  litre 

of  the  gas  weighs  (00896 x  32)  2-867  grms.,  and  100  cubie  inches 

68*576  grains. 

Synonyms. — Sulphur  Dioxide;    Volatile  Spirits  of  Sulphur ;  Phlo~ 

gisticated  Vitriolic  Acid. 

History-- The  irritation  produced  by  burning  sulphur  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  Pliny.     It  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the 
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elder  Pliny  (a.d.  79),  in  his  curious  enquiry  into  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Its  properties  were  studied  by  Stahl  and  by  Priestley 
(1774),  the  latter  of  whom  determined  its  real  nature  by  burning 
sulphur  in  pure  oxygen. 

Natural  History- — It  is  found  in  the  air  of  volcanic  districts  and 
in  that  of  towns,  in  the  former  case  issuing  from  volcanoes,  and  in 
the  latter  evolved  from  burning  coal,  or  from  trade  operations,  such 
a*  roasting  copper  pyrites  and  other  sulphur  ores. 

Preparation-  —  (1.)  By  burning  sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen 
(S+08=SO2). 

(2.)  By  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  copper,  mercury,  or  other  metal 
not  evolving  hydrogen  with  sulphuric  acid,  [otherwise  the  S02 
would  be  mixed  with  hydrogen]  :— 

Cu   +  2H2S04      =      CuS04      +  SO*  +  2H*0. 

Copper  +  Sulphuric  acid  =  Cupric  sulphate  +  Sulphurous  anhydride  +  Water. 
(3.)  By  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  carbon  or  other  organic  body, 
in  which  case  CO£  is  also  evolved:  — 

2H8S04     +     C    =  2SO£  +  C02  +2H20. 

Sulphuric  acid  +  Carbon  =  Sulphurous  anhydride  -f»  Carbonio  anhydride  ■+•  Water. 

(4.)  By  heating  together  sulphur  and  manganese  dioxide  :— 

S4      +         MnO*  =  S08  +         MnS. 

Sulphur  +  Manganese  dioxide  =  Sulphurous  anhydride  +  Manganous  sulphide. 

(5.)  By  heating  together  (a)  sulphur  and  dehydrated  ferrous  sul- 
phate, or  (fi)  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  [a,  (FeS04+S2=FeS+2S02); 
A  (2H,S04+S=8S08+2H20)]. 

The  gas  must  be  collected  in  dry  bottles  by  displacement  or  over 
mercury. 

Properties.  (<*•)  Sensible.  —  A  colorless  gas,  having  a  strong 
brimstone  odor. 

(/3.)  Physiological — It  rapidly  destroys  life  when  in  a  concentrated 
form.  When  very  dilute  the  irritation  produced  in  the  first  instance 
rapidly  passes  off,  the  animal  becoming  tolerant  of  a  somewhat  large 
quantity.     One  part  in  10,000  parts  of  air  is  destructive  to  plant-life. 


Proportion 

of  80,  in 

10,000  of  air. 


434 

2-00 

086 
01 


Physiological  efforts  and  chemical  reactions. 


Air  irrespirable.    Acts  instantly  on  iodic  acid  and  starch. 

Air  strong  both  to  taste  and  smell.    Acts  on  starch  and  iodic  acid  in 

30  seconds. 
Air  strong  to  smell  and  irritating.    Acts  on  test  paper  in  2  minutes. 
Smell  perceptible.    Acts  on  test  paper  after  some  time. 


(y.)  Physical. — The  gas  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*217  ;  100  cubio 
inches  weigh  68*576  grains.     It  is  freely    soluble  in  water  and   in 
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alcohol.  By  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres  at  common  temperatures, 
or  by  a  cold  of  44*6°  F.  (7°  C.)  at  two  atmospheres,  it  is  condensed 
into  a  transparent  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*88.  Liquefac- 
tion may  also  he  effected  spontaneously  hy  mixing  one  part  of  sulphur 
and  five  parts  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (2S03+S=3S08)  in  a  strong 
glass  tube.  The  liquid  solidifies  at  —105°  F.  (—76°  C).  The  solid 
thus  formed  is  colorless  and  transparent.  At  a  temperature  of  2192° 
F.  (1200°  C.)  or  by  the  action  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  (Tyndall)  sulphu- 
rous anhydride  decomposes,  S03  being  formed  from  a  part  of  the  un- 
decomposed  SOs  uniting  with  the  oxygen  (3S08=2SOs+  S). 

Liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  dissolves  bitumen,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
iodine,  etc. 

Solubility  in  water. — See  Sulphurous  Acid. 

($.)  Chemical. — The  composition  of  S08  may  be  determined 
synthetically.  Inflame  a  piece  of  sulphur  (by  electricity)  in  a  known 
bulk  of  oxygen  standing  over  mercury.  Combustion  being  complete, 
the  volume  of  S08  formed  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  oxygen  employed. 

Sulphurous  anhydride  first  reddens  and  afterwards  bleaches  litmus. 
It  will  not  support  the  combustion  of  a  taper.  Most  fire  extinguishers 
contain  sulphur  together  with  resin  and  nitre. 

It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  become 
oxidised.  When  a  sulphurous  acid  solution  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  340°  F.  (171°  C.)  it  yields  free  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  one  por- 
tion of  the  sulphurous  anhydride  becoming  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
another  portion  (3S08+2H80=2H8S04+S).  It  reduces  nitric  acid 
(2HNOs+S08=H8S04+N804),  iodic  acid  (setting  free  iodine),  and 
also  chromic,  arsenic,  and  permanganic  acids. 

It  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent.  It  does  not,  however,  destroy 
the  coloring  matter  (as  in  the  case  of  chlorine,  the  bleaching  action  of 
which  is  due  to  oxidation),  but  merely  forms  colorless  compounds 
with  the  coloring  matters.  The  color  of  the  article  bleached 
with  S08,  may  be  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  or  of  a  stronger 
acid. 

Action  on  Chlorine. — Sulphurous  anhydride  combines  with  chlorine 
in  equal  volumes  under  the  influence  of  bright  sunshine,  to  form 
chlorosulphutic  acid  or  chloride  of  sulphuryl  (S08C18),  a  colorless  liquid 
emitting  very  acrid  irritating  vapors.  This  body  does  not  combine 
with  bases.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

Note.  —  The  chloride  of  thionyl  (S0C1€)  formed  by  the  action  of 
hypo  chlorous  acid  gas  on  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  subchloride  of 
sulphur,  is  also  decomposed  by  water,  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric 
acids  being  formed.  With  iodine  in  the  presence  of  moisture  (the 
S08  not  exceeding  0*05  per  cent.)  hydriodic  acid  is  formed  (SQ8+ 
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2H«0 + It =2HI + H8S04).     The  H8S04 + HI,  however,  effect  mutual 
decomposition  (B^SC^-h 2HI=S08+I8+2H80). 

Action  on  the  Metals. — Sodium  and  potassium  burn  in  sulphurous 
anhydride,  forming  a  mixed  oxide  and  sulphide.  A  similar  result 
oceans  when  iron,  lead,  tin,  or  zinc  are  heated  in  the  gas  (SO£+ 
3Zn=ZnS+2ZnO). 

When  sulphurous  anhydride  or  the  acid  is  passed  into  or  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  a  metallic  hydrate,  a  sulphite  is  formed.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that — 

(a.)  If  the  acid  be  in  excess,  an  acid  sulphite  (MHSOs)  *8  formed 
(KHO+SO£=KHSOs),  but  that— 

(/?.)  If  the  hydrate  be  in  excess,  a  normal  or  neutral  sulphite  (M8SOs) 
is  formed  (2KHO+S02=K£SOs+HgO). 

Brought  into  contact  with  metallic  peroxides,  sulphurous  anhydride 
forms  sulphates  (Pb08+S08=PbS04). 

In  the  presence  of  moisture,  sulphurous  acid  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  pen tath ionic  acid  being  formed  (l0SO8+10H8S=5S8+ 
8HjO+2H2SsO<j).  The  sulphur  thrown  down  during  this  reaction  is 
electro-positive,  and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

U&68. — Sulphurous  anhydride  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant. Liquid  sulphurous  acid,  evaporated  rapidly  in  vacuo,  pro- 
duces a  cold  of  —104-8°  F.  (—76°  C). 

Sulphurous  Acid  (H£S03). 

Water  dissolves  80  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous  anhydride  at  32°  F. 
((f  C.)  forming  a  sulphurous  anhydride  solution  (Sulphurous  Acid). 
As  a  fact,  no  definite  hydrate  is  known.  The  solution  of  the  gas, 
however,  when  cooled  below  — MP  F.  (—40°  C),  yields  a  crystalline 
hydrate  (H8S03,  8H80),  which  fuses  at  39-2°  F.  (4°  C).  Sulphurous 
acid  expels  carbonic  anhydride  from  its  compounds.  It  is  readily 
decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphurous  anhydride  and  water,  and  freely 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  presence 
of  nascent  hydrogen  it  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  dissolves 
and  is  decomposed  by  those  metals  which  evolve  hydrogen  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  forming  two  classes  of  salts,  viz., 
acid  and  normal  sulphites. 

Tests. — (1.)  Its  brimstone  odor. 

(2.)  Starch  and  iodic  acid.  The  S08  reduces  the  iodic  acid,  the  free 
iodine  turning  the  starch  blue. 

Uses. — In  the  arts  it  is  employed  as  a  bleaching  agent  for  straw, 
wool  and  hair,  nuts,  etc.,  and  also  as  an  c  antichlor  '  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  chlorine  in  goods  bleached  by  that  gas  (S08+2H80  +  Cl8= 
HtS04+2HCl).      It  is  also   used  as  an  antiseptic,  to   prevent  fer- 
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mentation,  for  '  curing '  vegetable  and  fruit  extracts,  and  as  a  meat 
preservative.  Thus  beer  and  wine  casks  are  first  sulphured.  It* 
chief  use  is  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  manufacture.  It  is  largely  employed 
as  a  disinfectant. 

Sulphuric  Anhydride,  S03. 


Molecular    weight,    80.     Molecular    volume,    |     |     |.      Specific   gravity, 
1  -95.     Melts  at  60-8°  F.  (16°  C).    Boils  at  1 1 4-8°  F.  (46°  C.). 

Synonyms. — Sulphur  trioxide;  Sulphuric  oxide ;  Anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  (2  vols.)  and 
oxygen  (1  vol.)  either  over  heated  spongy  platinum,  or  through  a  tube 
heated  to  redness  containing  oxide  of  copper  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  The  S03  is  to  be  condensed  in  a  cooled  receiver  (Wohler) 
(S02+0=S03):— 

(2.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric 
anhydride : — 

H2S04      +  P805  =  S03  +         2PHO,. 

Sulphuric  acid  -f  Phosphoric  anhydride =Sulphurio  anhydride +Metaphosphorio  add, 

(3.)  By  distilling  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  collecting  the  pro* 
ducts  in  an  ice-cold  receiver  [(H2S04,  S03)=H2S04+SOJ. 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  anhydrous  sodic  bisulphate,  prepared 
by  heating  hydric  sodic  sulphate  to  redness  (2NaHS04=Na20,2SOs + 
H,0). 

NajO,2SO,       =        Na2S04  +  S03. 

Sodic  biaulphate        =       Sodic  sulphate       -f       Sulphuric  anhydride. 

Properties,  («•)  Sensible  and  Physicals—  A  white,  odorless,  asbestos* 
like  body,  capable  of  being  moulded  with  the  fingers.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  195.  It  melts  at  60-8°  F.  (16°  C),  and  boils  at 
114-8°  F.  (46°  C.) 

Two  modifications  of  the  anhydride  are  recorded  :— ^a  anhydride  ia 
formed  by  rapidly  cooling  the  melted  anhydride,  when  it  solidifies  at 
60*8°  F.  (16°  C.)  in  prisms,  and  (J  anhydride  by  keeping  the  liquid  for 
some  time  at  77°  F.  (25°  C),  when  it  solidifies  in  needles  which  melt 
at  or  about  122°  F.  (50°  C). 

It  liquefies  by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 

(J3.)  Chemical. — It  is  not  acid  to  dry  litmus.  It  does  not  burn  the 
dry  skin.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  forming  with  it  definite  compounds. 
It  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  hissing  when 
dropped  into  water,  instantly  forming  sulphuric  acid,  which  cannot,  after 
combination,  be  separated  into  water  and  the  anhydride.  With 
ammonia  gas  it  forms  amnionic  sulphamate. 
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SULPHUEIC  ACID,  H.SO^SS. 

SyBOHymS. — Vitriolic  acid ;  Oil  of  Vitriol;  Oil  of  Sulphur ;  Vitriol; 
Spirit,  or  Essence  of  Vitriol;  Dihydric  Sulphate;  Protohydrate  of  Sul- 
phuric acid. 

History. — Probably  known  to  Geber  in  the  8th  century.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Basil  Valentine  (loth  century),  and  was  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  Dornoeus  in  1570. 

Natural  History. — (<*•)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  a 
free  state  in  the  "  vinegar  springs  "  of  volcanic  districts,  and  largely 
in  combination  with  lime,  etc.  (fi.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is 
found  combined  with  alkalies  in  the  juices  of  plants  ;  and  (y.)  in  the 
animal  kingdom  it  is  found  to  a  small  extent  free,  as  in  the  salivary 
secretions  of  certain  animals  (Dolium  Galea,  2*7  per  cent.),  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  combination. 

Preparation. — (1-)  Either  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  by  boiling 
it  in  aqua  regia,  or  by  its  exposure  to  air  in  the  presence  of  water 
(Ss+30s+2HsO=2H2S04)  ;  also  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid, 
either  by  exposure  to  air,  to  oxygen,  or  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(HtS03+0=HaS04). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  sulphuric  anhydride  (S03-f  H20= 
H£S04). 

(3.)  By  the  distillation  of  dry  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol), 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites.  This  is  the  old  plan,  but 
is  still  adopted  at  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony.  (Basil  Valentine.)  The 
acid  produced  by  this  process  has  the  formula  HgSC^SOg.  Oolcothar 
(Fe8Os)  is  left  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  is  complete. 

(4.)  By  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  (SOs),  vapors  of  nitric  acid 
(HNO,),  steam  (H^O),  and  air  into  a  leaden  chamber,  so  arranged  as 
to  secure  their  perfect  admixture.  The  passage  of  the  gases  is  effected 
by  a  tall  chimney  connected  with  the  Gay  Lussac  scrubber.  A  shallow 
layer  of  water  covers  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  (Roebuck,  1720.) 

(a.)  The  sulphurous  anhydride  is  generated  by  burning  either  crude 
sulphur,  or  by  roasting  pyrites  (which  may  contain  30  to  35  per  cent,  of 
sulphur),  or  by  heating  the  spent  oxide  of  gas  works  (which  often  con* 
tains  40  to  60  per  cent  of  sulphur).  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur 
thus  employed  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

(/?.)  The  nitric  acid  is  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
sodic  nitrate.  For  every  100  parts  of  sulphur  about  2  parts  of  sodic 
nitrate  are  required. 

(>.)  The  steam  is  derived  from  a  special  water  boiler.  Sprengel  has 
suggested  the  use  of  a  fine  water  spray  whereby  a  certain  saving  of 
fael  is  effected. 

(2.)  The  air  is  provided  in  due  quantity  by  maintaining  a  constant 
current  through  the  leaden  chamber. 
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Roughly  the  changes  that  occur  may  be  stated  as  follows : — The 
nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  moisture  oxidizes  the  sulphurous 
anhydride,  thereby  converting  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid 
(HN03)  becomes,  by  constantly  parting  with  its  oxygen,  nitric  oxide 
(N2Og).  This  nitric  oxide  immediately  takes  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  becomes  nitric  peroxide  (N804),  which  is  again  capable  of  con- 
verting fresh  sulphurous  anhydride  into  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  theore- 
tically, a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  vapor  in  the  presence  of  airr 
should  convert  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydride  into 
sulphuric  acid,  the  N808  merely  acting  as  the  carrier  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  to  the  S08. 

The  following  are  the  more  accurate  details  of  the  reaction  :— 
(a.)  The  sulphurous  acid  is  first  oxidized  by  the  nitric  acid,  nitric 
peroxide  being  set  free  :— 

S08 + 2HNOs=H8S04+  NjO* 

(/3.)  In  the  presence  of  steam  the  N804  becomes  nitric  acid  (HN03) 
and  nitric  oxide  (N80£)  :— 

3N804+2H80= 4HNOs + N8Oj. 

(y.)  The  HNO3  thus  formed,  instantly  oxidizes  more  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  the  N808  takes  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  N8Os 
and  N804,  which  also  oxidizes  the  S08,  N808  being  re-formed  : — 

N8Os  +  S08 + H80=H8S04 + N808. 

This  N808  again  becomes  N8Os  and  N204,  etc. 

If  little  or  no  steam  be  present  in  the  chamber,  a  white  flaky  crystal- 
line body  (N203,2S03  ?)  is  formed,  produced  by  the  direct  combination 
of  nitrous  anhydride  or  nitric  peroxide  with  oxygen  and  sulphurous 
anhydride.  When  this  falls  into  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  it  is  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid  being  produced,  and  nitric 
oxide  set  free.  This  latter  coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  im- 
mediately becomes  NgO*  and  again  forms  fresh  flakes  of  this  white 
crystalline  body  by  combining  with  sulphurous  anhydride.  But  when 
steam  is  present,  this  white  body  is  not  formed,  but  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  at  once  produced,  and  falls  as  a  fine  spray  into  the  water. 

Properly,  nothing  should  escape  from  the  leaden  chamber,  except 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  Such  theoretical  accuracy  is  not,  however,  of 
practical  attainment.  To  guard  against  loss  and  nuisance,  the  outlet 
of  the  leaden  chamber  is  usually  provided  with  two  coke  scrubbers. 
The  first  of  these  (the  Gay  Lussac  tower)  is  kept  moist  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  retain  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  whereby  a  nitrous  sul- 
phuric acid  (or  sulphuric  acid  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen  in  solution) 
is  formed,  and  from  which  the  nitrogen  oxide  is  recovered.  [To 
effect  this  the  nitrous  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  trickle  over 
flints  placed  in  a  scrubber  at  the  inlet,  called  a  Glover's  Tower,  & 
weak  chamber  acid  at  the  same  time  being  allowed  to  mix  with  it» 
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The  nitric  peroxide  being  insoluble  in  a  dilute  acid,  is  therefore  liber- 
ated by  the  admixture,  and  is  carried  by  the  hot  and  free  S02  (which 
is  also  parsed  through  the  tower)  into  the  leaden  chamber.  The  hot 
sulphurous  acid  also  generates  steam  by  contact  with  the  dilute  acid]. 
In  the  second  scrubber  at  the  outlet  the  coke  is  moistened  with 
water,  the  liquor  from  which  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
leaden  chamber. 

When  the  acid  in  the  chamber  reaches  a  gravity  of  from  1*45  to  1*6, 
it  is  drawn  off,  since,  if  it  were  allowed  to  become  of  greater  concen- 
tration, it  would  dissolve  nitric  oxide.  This  forms  chamber  acid,  and 
is  used  in  the  salt  cake  manufacture.  The  chamber  acid  is  concentrated 
first  of  all  by  evaporation  in  leaden  pans  until  it  has  a  gravity  of  1*72, 
beyond  which  the  acid  would  seriously  affect  the  lead.  This  forms 
the  brown  acid  of  commerce,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate, and  for  other  rough  purposes.  It  is  afterwards  distilled  in 
glass  or  platinum  vessels  (the  weak  distillate  being  used  for  the  leaden 
chamber)  until  the  acid  in  the  retort  has  a  gravity  of  1*842.  This 
forms  the  English  oil  of  vitriol,  or  O.V. 

Varieties. — The  anhydride  forms  four  definite  compounds  with 
water. 

(1.)  NordKausen  sulphuric  acid,  or  fuming  ail  of  vitriol  (E^SO^SOj). 

Synonyms;  Pyrosulphuric  acid ;  Dehydric  di sulphate. 

Preparation,  (i.)  By  the  distillation  of  dried  ferrous  sulphate 
(FeSOfeH^O),  a  hexabasic  ferric  sulphate  (Fe2SO<$)  being  first  formed, 
which  by  heat  breaks  up  into  FesOs  and  SOs. 

(ii.)  By  the  solution  of  sulphuric  anhydride  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties.  A  fuming  acid.  Specific  gravity,  1*9.  It  is  used  for 
dissolving  indigo.  By  a  moderate  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  H8S04 
and  SO$. 

(2.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  or  true  sulphuric  acid  (H8S04) .  This  cannot  be 
prepared  by  merely  boiling  down  a  weak  acid,  the  acid  thus  obtained 
always  having  a  composition  of  HjSO^yV11*0*  or  12S0s,18H2O.  By 
exposing  this  strong  acid,  however,  to  a  freezing  mixture,  the  acid, 
having  the  formula  HgSO*  crystallizes  out.  The  crystals  melt  at  51°  F. 
(10-5°  C),  and  boil  at  640°  F.  (470°  C),  when  the  liquid  gives  off 
sulphuric  anhydride,  the  resulting  acid  solution  having  the  formula 
12SO»13HtO. 

(3.)  Glacial  sulphuric  add  (H8S04,H80).  This  is  prepared  by  cooling 
an  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*78  to  47°  F.  (8'3°  C.),when  rhombic  crystals 
of  H9SO*H90  separate.  It  boils  at  400°  F.  (205°  C),  giving  off  a 
weaker  acid. 

(4.)  Graham's  acid  (HjSO^H^O).  This  is  prepared  by  evaporating 
a  dilate  acid  '  in  vacuo '  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  nntil  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight     Specific  gravity,  1-62.     It  boils  at  879°  F.  (198°  C). 
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These  facts  are  tabulated  by  Miller 

as  follows  :- 

Formula. 

Fusing  point. 

Boiling  point 

Specific 
Gravity. 

°C. 

°F. 

°C. 

°F. 

Sulphuric  anhydride   . .         • . 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid     . . 
True   sulphuric    acid,   Oil    of 

80, 
H^04,S0, 

HJ30, 
H,S04,H/) 
H,804,2H,0 

18*3 
350 

10-5 
8*3 

65 
95 

51 

47 

35 
52-2 

338 
205 
193 

95 
126 

640 
400 
379 

1-95 

1-9 

1-848 
1-780 
1-620 

Impurities,  and  Tests  for  the  Impurities  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

(1.)  Compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  (derived  from  the  nitric  acid 
used  in  the  manufacture), 

Testf. — (a.)  Turns  ferrous  sulphate  an  olive  green  color.  (/?.) 
Bleaches  dilute  indigo. 

(2.)  Sulphurous  Acid  (derived  from  the  unoxidised  S08  in  the 
leaden  chamber). 

Test. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  set  free  when  zinc  is  added  to  the 
acid,  impure  from  this  cause. 

(8.)  Arsenic  (derived  from  the  pyrites). 

Tests. — (a.)  Marsh's  test.  (j3.)  Neutralise  the  acid  with  potassic 
carbonate,  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  solution,  when  the  arsenic  will  be  precipitated  as 
a  yellow  sulphide  (orpiment). 

(4.)  Lead  (derived  from  the  leaden  chamber).  • 

Test.  —Mix  the  acid  with  about  10  times  its  bulk  of  water,  when 
the  lead  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in  a  weak  acid,  will  be  preci- 
pitated. Boil  the  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  ;  filter  ; 
test  one-half  of  the  filtrate  with  potassic  iodide,  and  the  other  half 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

(5.)  Saline  impurities  (derived  either  from  the  nitre,  or  else  pur- 
posely added  to  increase  the  gravity  of  the  acid). 

Test, — Evaporate  to  dryness  for  residue. 

(6.)  Carbonaceous  Matter  (derived  from  the  accidental  admixture  of 
the  acid  with  organic  matter). 

Test. — The  color  of  the  acid. 


Purification  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Dilute  1  part  of  the  acid  with  5  parts  of  water.  Pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  mixture  for  5  or  6  hours.  Allow  the  solid 
impurities  to  subside,  and  syphon  off  the  clear  liquor.  Mix  this  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  and  distil,  rejecting  the  first  portion 
that  passes  over. 
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Propertie8<— (a.)  Sensible. — An  oily  liquid,  without  color  or  smell 
when  pare,  but  ordinarily  more  or  less  colored,  from  dissolved  organic 
matter.  It  is  an  intensely  corrosive  poison.  The  Nordhausen  acid 
differs  from  the  other  acids  by  fuming  in  the  air,  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  a  minute  trace  of  sulphuric  anhydride. 

(/J.)  Physical. — The  Nordhausen  acid  has  a  gravity  of  1*9.  Dif- 
ferent acids  have  different  gravities,  depending  on  their  respective 
strength.     {See  Table  II.  in  Appendix.) 

Action  of  Heat. — The  boiling  point  of  the  acids  varies.  English  acid 
boils  at  640°  F.  (338°  C.)  ;  the  brown  add,  at  435°  F.  (224?  C);  and 
chamber  acid,  at  348°  F.  (175-5°  C).  All  the  acids  may  be  frozen  by 
a  cold  somewhere  about  — 29°  F.  ( — 34°  C),  but  they  require  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  this  for  their  re-liquefaction. 

The  acid  does  not  volatilise  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 
Hence,  when  a  dilute  acid  is  dropped  on  cloth,  it  becomes  concen- 
trated from  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  water.  By  warming  the 
cloth  before  the  fire,  the  acid  on  the  fabric  may  be  rendered  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  char  the  cloth. 

When  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  878°  F.  (470°  C.) 
it  is  dissociated,  that  is,  partially  decomposed  into  SOs  and  H80,  which 
products  of  dissociation  reunite  on  condensation. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  just  above  the  boiling  point  of  the 
acid  is  2*15,  a  number  that  represents  2  volumes  of  H20  and  2  volumes 
of  SO,  condensed  into  3  volumes  ;  but  when  the  heat  is  increased  to 
878°  F.  (470°  C),  these  3  volumes  are  found  to  occupy  4  volumes, 
(/.<?.  2  vols,  of  H90+2  vols,  of  SOs  uncondensed),  the  vapor,  at  this 
higher  temperature,  having  a  gravity  of  1*692.     (See  page  15.) 

When  the  acid  is  dropped  upon,  or  the  vapor  passed  over  red-hot 
platinum,  steam,  sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen  are  formed.  By 
solution  in  water,  the  steam  and  sulphurous  acid  may  be  absorbed, 
and  the  oxygen  obtained  in  a  pure  state.     (See  page  72.) 

(y.)  Chemical.— Sulphuric  acid  is  very  acid  to  litmus.  The  strong 
acid  when  cold,  acts  feebly  on  the  metals,  but  when  boiled  in  contact 
with  them  (excepting  in  the  case  of  gold,  platinum,  iridium  and 
rhodium)  it  undergoes  decomposition,  sulphurous  anhydride  being 
evolved,  and  a  sulphate  of  the  metal  formed  (M'+2H2S04=M/rS04+ 
SOf +2HsO).  When  a  weak  acid  is  poured  on  the  more  oxidizable 
metals  (such  as  zinc,  iron,  etc.)  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  sulphate 
of  the  metal  formed  (Zn+ H2S04=H2+ZnS04). 

Sulphuric  acid  evolves  oxygen  when  added  to  metallic  peroxides, 
but  with  ail  oxides  it  forms  sulphates.  The  concentrated  acid  is  also 
decomposed  when  boiled  with  charcoal  or  sulphur,  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride being  set  free. 

The  affinity  of  the  acid  for  water  is  very  great.  It  was  found  (April, 
1870)  Ilia*  100  grains  of  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  V842)  freely  exposed  to  the  air  in 
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a  basin,  absorbed  120  grains  of  water  during  four  days,  its  bulk  being 
thereby  increased  threefold,  and  its  density  lowered  to  1-340.  The 
absorption  of  water,  however,  by  larger  quantities  is  not  in  like  pro- 
portion : — 1,000  grains  of  the  same  acid  freely  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  similar  manner,  only  absorbed  232  grains  of  water  in  24  hours, 
430  grains  in  48  hours,  580  grains  in  72  hours,  690  grains  in  96 
hours,  and  770  grains  in  120  hours.  The  acid  finally  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*310,  this  being  the  point  of  dilution  at  which  both  weak 
and  strong  solutions  of  the  acid  arrive  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
This  explains  the  use  of  the  acid  in  the  laboratory  as  a  desiccating 
and  dehydrating  reagent.  The  charring  of  organic  bodies,  such  as 
sugar,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  is  due  to  this  affinity  for 
water. 

A  great  rise  of  temperature  and  consequent  condensation,  occurs 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water.  The  heat  produced  is  a 
little  greater  when  the  water  is  poured  into  the  acid,  than  when  the 
acid  is  poured  into  the  water. 

Table  shotting  the  Heat  and  Condensation  resulting  from  various  Mixtures 
of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water.     Temperature  of  Bay,  2222°C.  (72°  F.) 
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78 
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Certain  organic  bodies^  such  as  starch  and  cellulose,  are  carbonized 
by  the  strong  acid,  whilst  dilute  acids  convert  them  into  grape  sugar. 
The  acid  coagulates  albumen,  forming  with  it,  as  with  other  organic 
bodies,  definite  chemical  compounds  which  are  insoluble. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  dibasic  acid,  and  displaces  other 
acids,  such  as  nitric,  hydrochloric,  etc.,  from  their  compounds.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  sulphates,  viz.,  an  acid  sulphate,  where  one 
hydrogen  only  is  replaced  by  a  metal  (M'HSO*),  and  a  normal  sulphate, 
where  both  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  a  metal  or  metals  (M'gSO^  or 
M"S04). 

Tests. — (1*)  Taste.  The  solution  is  perceptibly  sour  when  it  con- 
tains 1-1 000th  part  of  anhydrous  acid. 
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(2.)  Action  on  Litmus.  The  reddening  of  blue  litmus  is  distinct  when 
1  part  of  anhydrous  acid  is  diluted  with  6,000  of  water. 

(3.)  Calcie  Chloride  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  A  turbidity  is  distinctly  appa- 
rent when  the  solution  contains  only  0*014  per  cent,  of  acid. 

(4.)  Plumbic  Acetate  gives  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

(5.)  Baric  Chloride  (or  baric  nitrate)  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  free  acids  and  in  caustic  alkalies.  The  turbidity  is 
apparent  with  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part  of  acid  in  62,500  of 
water. 

The  baryta  salt  must  never  be  added  to  a  neutral  or  to  an  alkaline 
solution,  otherwise  carbonic,  phosphoric,  oxalic  acids,  etc.,  may  be 
precipitated,  all  of  which  are,  however,  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  To  prove  that  the  precipitate  is  baric  sulphate,  it  must 
be  collected  and  dried,  mixed  with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  pow- 
dered wood  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  By  this  means  the  BaS04  will  be  reduced  to  BaS.  Add  to 
the  cold  residue  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  apply  heat, 
when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  generated,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  blackening  moistened  lead  paper. 

(6.)  Nitrate  of  Strontia  gives  a  white  precipitate,  partially  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

(7.)  If  sulphuric  acid  be  gently  heated  in  a  test  tube  with  some 
pieces  of  wood,  copper,  or  mercury,  etc.,  sulphurous  anhydride  is 
evolved,  and  may  be  known  by  its  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  a  piece  of 
starch  paper  moistened  with  iodic  acid. 

(8.)  A  trace  of  veratria  added  to  a  drop  of  concentrated  acid,  produces 
first  a  yellow  and  afterwards  a  crimson-red  solution. 

(9.)  Paper  is  carbonized  by  the  etrong  acid.  If  the  acid  be  dilute, 
wet  a  piece  of  white  paper  at  one  spot  and  heat  before  a  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  acid  becomes  sufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the 
paper  will  turn  black. 

11868. — In  the  arts  and  manufacture*  the  uses  of  the  acid  are  num- 
berless. In  medicine  the  following  preparations  are  officinal  :  —Acidum 
Sulpkuricum,  B.P.,  Sp.  Gr.,  1-84=96*8  per  cent,  of  H4S04 ;  Acidum 
Sulphuncum  dilutum,  B.P..  Sp.  Gr.,  1-394=13*64  per  cent,  of  H,S04  ; 
Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum,  B.P.,  of  similar  strength  to  the  dilute 
acid,  but  containing  ginger  and  cinnamon. 

Persulphuric  Anhydride  (S807). 

Discovered  by  Berthelot.  Prepared  by  passing  silent  electrical 
discharges  for  a  long  time  through  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen. 

Properties.— A  syrupy  liquid,  solidifying  at  32°  F.  (0°  C),  decom- 
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posed  more  or  less  rapidly  by  water  into  H2S04  and  free  oxygen,  but 
undergoing  instant  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  spongy  platinum. 
It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  Baric  persulphate  is  soluble  in  water, 
"but  rapidly  changes  to  the  sulphate  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Thiosulphuric  Acid,  H2S203=1U. 

Synonyms,— Hypoeulpkurou*  arid ;  Sulpho-ndphuric  add  ;  Dithionout 
acid. 

The  free  acid  has  never  been  obtained.  The  salts  are  prepared 
either  (1)  by  boiling  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  a  sulphite  (Na,S03 
-f.  S=Na2S203)  ;  or  (2)  by  boiling  sulphur  with  an  alkaline  hydrate 
(3CaO,H20+12S=CaS203+2CaS5+3H20).  A  further  quantity  of 
CaS203  may  be  formed  from  the  CaS*  in  the  latter  reaction,  by  ex- 
posing the  solution  to  the  air  (CaSa+30=CaS203+S3). 

Calcic  Thiosulphate  (CaS203f6H20)  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  refuse  lime  of  gas  works,  and  also  in  the  refuse  from  the  ball  soda 
of  the  alkali  works. 

Sodic  Thiosulphate  [(Hyposulphite)  (Na^O^O  becoming 

Na2S803  when  dried  at  482°  F.  (250°C.)]  is  largely  used  by  the  dyer  as 
an  antichlor  to  neutralise  the  injurious  effects  of  any  chlorine  remain- 
ing in  goods  treated  with  bleaching  powder.  It  is  also  employed  in 
photography  and  metallurgy,  on  account  of  its  power  of  dissolving  the 
insoluble  argentic  haloid  salts,  by  the  formation  of  double  soluble  salts 
(NaAgS203,HsO).  It  is  prepared  : — (1)  By  treating  a  solution  of  sodic 
sulphide  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  by  digesting 
together  sulphur  and  sodic  sulphite.  In  this  reaction  the  sulphur, 
liberated  by  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid  on  the  alkaline  sulphide, 
acts  on  the  sodic  sulphite  also  formed  (3HsS03+2NasS=2Na8SOs+ 
3S  +  3H20).     A  thiosulphate  results  (Na^SO,  +  S=Na2S403). 

(2.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
(6NaHO  +  4S=Na8S2Os+ 2N8JS + 3H20). 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  iodine  on  a  mixed  solution  of  sodic  sulphide 
and  sulphite. 

(4.)  By  exposing  the  calcic  sulphide  (tank  waste  or  soda  waste)  of 
the  gas  or  alkali  works  to  the  air,  or  by  treating  it  with  sulphurous 
acid.  In  these  cases  a  calcic  hyposulphite  is  formed  by  oxidation 
(S2Ca+30=CaS203),  from  which  'hyposulphite  of  soda'  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sodic  carbonate  upon  a  solution  of  the  lime 
salt. 

The  thiosulphates  will  not  yield  the  free  acid  by  the  action  of  a 
stronger  acid,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are  decomposed 
into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  (H2S203=S-r-H8S03). 
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To  distinguish  thiosulphuric  from  sulphurous  acid  note  that — 

(1.)  On  adding  an  acid  to  a  thiosulphate,  sulphur  is  precipitated, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved. 

(2.)  Thiosulphuric  acid  dissolves  argentic  chloride,  forming  argentic 
sodic  thioeulphite  (NaAgS2Os). 

(3.)  A  salt  of  ruthenium,  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  turns 
thiosulphuric  acid  a  deep  red  color. 

The  sodic  thiosulphate,  when  heated,  first  loses  water,  and  is  then 
decomposed  (4Na, S203=3Na«S04 + Na2Sa). 

DithioilOUS  Add,  H2S204  (formerly  given  as  H2S02). 

Synonyms. — Hydwsulphurous  Acid  ;  HyponUphurous  Acid. 
History. — Discovered  by  Schutzenberger. 

Preparation.  (1-)  By  dissolving  zinc  in  sulphurous  acid.  (Note  :— • 
No  hydrogen  is  evolved  during  the  reaction.) 

2HfSO,         +    Zn  =  H2S204  +         ZnO        +     H20. 

Sulphurous  acid    +    Zinc  =       Dxthionous  acid         -f      Zinc  oxide     -f-    Water. 

Properties. — The  yellow  solution  of  the  acid  thus  formed  bleaches 
powerfully,  its  bleaching  action  depending  on  its  reducing  power.  It 
throws  down  mercury  and  silver  from  their  solutions.  It  rapidly 
decomposes  in  the  air  by  absorbing  oxygen  (H2S204+0  +  H20= 
2H,SOs). 

It  is  employed  as  a  laboratory  reagent  for  estimating  the  free  oxygen 
in  drinking  water. 

Dithionic  Add,  H2S206=  162. 

Synonym. — Hyposulphuric  acid. 

Preparation.  («•)  A  manganout  dithionate  (MnS80<j)  is  first  pre- 
pared by  passing  S02  through  cold  water  containing  manganese  dioxide 
in  suspension  (Mn02  +  2S02=MnS20<5). 

(fi.)  A  baric  dithionate  (BaSjOg)  is  then  prepared  by  acting  on 
manganous  dithionate  with  baric  sulphide  (MnS20g+BaS=MnS  + 
BaS206). 

(y.)  Dithionic  acid  is  now  liberated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  baric  dithionate  (BaS206+H2804=BaS04+H2S206). 

Properties* — The  acid,  when  f  ally  concentrated  by  evaporation  '  in 
vacuo/  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*347,  and  forms  a  colorless  acid  liquid 
without  odor.  If  the  concentration  be  attempted  beyond  this  point,  or 
if  heat  be  applied  to  the  acid  solution,  it  breaks  up  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphurous  anhydride  (H£S2O0=H2SO4+  S02).  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  dithionic  acid  is  rapidly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

All  the  dithionates  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  decomposed  by 
heat  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  anhydride  being 
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evolved  without  the  deposition  of  any  free  sulphur.     This  distinguishes 
them  from  other  sulphur  compounds. 


Trithionic  Acid  (H2SS06=194). 

Synonyms*— ^'^y^^  trithionate;  Sulphodithionic  acid  ;  Sulphuretted 
hyposulphuric  acid. 

History. — Discovered  by  Langlois. 

Preparation  of  the  free  acid,  (a.)  A  potassic  trithionate  (KjSjOc) 
is  first  prepared  by  digesting  hydric  potassic  sulphite  with  sulphur  : 

12KHS03         +     S2   =     4K2SsO?         +  .  2K2SOs     +  6H20 
Hydric  potassic  sulphite  +  Sulphur = Potassic  trithionate  +  Potassic  sulphite-}-  Water. 

(/}.)  On  dissolving  the  crystals  of  potassic  trithionate  (K2S3Oa)  in 
water,  and  adding  perchloric  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  the  solution,  the 
potash  is  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  the  acid  obtained. 

Properties. — The  acid  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  rapidly 
decomposes  into  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphurous  acid,  and  free 
sulphur  (4H2SsOd=6S02+  4H2S03+  S2). 

A  sodic  trithionate  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  a 
solution  of  sodic  thiosulphate  and  sulphite.  Sodium  amalgam  converts 
a  trithionate  into  a  mixed  sulphite  and  thiosulphate. 

The  trithionatee  are  soluble  unstable  salts,  and  are  easily  decomposed 
by  heat  into  sulphates,  sulphurous  anhydride  being  evolved  with  the 
deposition  of  free  sulphur.  They  give  (1)  with  mercurous  nitrate  a 
black  precipitate,  (2)  with  mercuric  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  and  (3) 
with  argentic  nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  in  time  becomes 
black. 

TetratMomc  Acid  (H2S40<r- 226). 

Synonyms. — Dihydric  Tetrathionate ;  Disulpho-dithionic  acid ;  JKsul- 
phuretted  hyposulphuric  acid, 

Hi8tory. — Discovered  by  Fordos  and  G^lis. 

Preparation  of  the  free  acid,  (a.)  Baric  tetrathionate  (or  other 
salt)  is  formed  by  adding  iodine  to  baric  (or  other)  thiosulphate 
(2BaS203+I2=BaI2+BaS406). 

(/J.)  Tetrathionic  acid  is  set  free  by  decomposing  baric  tetrathionate 
with  its  exact  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — The  acid  is  very  unstable.  Sodium  amalgam  converts 
the  tetrathionate  into  a  hyposulphite.  When  heated,  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  sulphurous  anhydride  being  evolved,  and  free 
sulphur  deposited  (H2S406=H2S04+S02+S2).  The  potassic  salt 
may  be  recognised  by  the  separation  of  sulphur  when  heated  with 
potassic  sulphide  (2K2S406+2K2S==4K2S2Os+S2). 
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Pentathionic  Acid  (H£Sa06=258). 

Synonyms. — Trisulphodithionic  acid;  Trisulphuretted  hypoeulphuric 
acid. 

History. — Discovered  by  Wackenroder. 

Preparation.  (1-)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  (10SO2  +  10H2S=2H2S5O6+5S2+8H2O). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  sulphur  chloride  (S2C12)  on  baric  thiosulphate 
<S2Cl8+2BaSgOs=BaS506+BaClf  +  S). 

The  clear  solution  is  to  be  concentrated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties. — The  solution  thus  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*6,  and  is  acid,  bitter  and  tolerably  permanent.  Concentrated  beyond 
this  gravity  it  rapidly  decomposes.  By  heat  it  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  free 
sulphur  (2H2S506=H2S04 + H2S  +  4S02 + 2S2). 

The  poly th ionic  acids,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  are  represented  by 
Bloxam  as  derived  from  oil  of  vitriol  by  successive  additions  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride  and  sulphur :  thus 

Oil  of  vitriol  H2S04  =HfiS04 

Dithionic   acid  H2S04+S02        =H2S206 

Trithionic     „  H2S04+S02+S  =H2Ss06 

Tetrathionic  „  H2S04  +  S02  +  S2= H2S406 

Pentathionic,,  H2S04+  S02+  S3=H2S506 

Note  the  following  reactions  with  sulphuric  acid : — 

The  sulphates  with  concentrated  acid  (hot  or  cold)  emit  no  odor. 

The  sulphites  with  dilute  acid  (cold)  emit  an  odor  of  S08. 

The  dithionates  with  dilute  acid  emit  no  odor  in  the  cold,  but  when 
heated  emit  an  odor  of  S02. 

The  thiosulphates  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (cold)  emit  an  odor  of 
SOf,  free  sulphur  being  deposited. 
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1.  Chloride  SSCI£. 

2.  Dichloride  SC1£. 

3.  Tetrachloride  SCI* 
4. 


Bromide  S«Br«. 


Iodide  S2l£. 


Hex-Iodide  SI* 


Sulphur  Chloride  (S2C12). 


Molecular  weight,  135.    Molecular  volume,  \    \     |.    Specific  gravity,  1:68  ; 
of  vapor,  4-7.    Boils  at  282- 4°  F.  (139°  C). 

Synonym. — Disvlphur  dichloride. 
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Preparation* — By  passing  dry  chlorine  into  melted  sulphur,  and 
collecting  the  product  in  a  dry  cold  receiver  (direct  union). 

Properties— A  yellow  volatile  liquid  (Sp.  Gr.  1*68),  fuming  in  the 
air,  and  emitting  a  pungent  odor.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor 
is  4*7.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  with  free  sulphur  (electro-positive)  (2S2C12+2H20=4HCI+ 
S02+3S).  It  dissolves  sulphur  freely  ;  hence  its  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vulcanised  rubber.     It  acts  powerfully  on  mercury. 

Sulphur  Dichloride  (SC12=103). 

Synonym. — Hyposulphnrous  chloride. 

Preparation. — By  saturating  sulphur  chloride  with  chlorine  at  0°C. 
Properties. — A  deep  red  liquid.    It  is  decomposed  by  heat  and 
by  water,  and  also  by  the  sun's  rays  (2SC12=S2C12+C12). 

Sulphur  Tetrachloride,  SC14=173. 

Synonym. — Sulphurous  chloride. 

This  compound  is  not  known  in  a  free  state,  and  there  is  some 
doubt  even  as  to  its  existence  in  combination. 

Preparation.  —  By  saturating  sulphur  chloride  with   chlorine  at 

_4°F.  (— 20°C). 

Properties.  —  A  yellowish  brown  liquid — very  unstable— decom- 
posing above  —4°  F.  (—20°  C)  into  SC12. 

Sulphur  Bromide  (S2Br2)  is  a  heavy  red  liquid  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  the  elements. 

Sulphur  Iodide  (S2I2)  is  a  dark  grey  solid  produced  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  element  under  water  with  heat. 

Sulphur  Hexiodide  (S2I6)  is  formed  in  crystals  by  evaporating 
a  mixed  solution  of  iodine  and  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR,  OXYGEN  AND  THE 

HALOIDS. 

Thionyl  Chloride  (SOCy. 

Molecular  weight,  119. 

Synonym. — Sulphurous  oxydichloride. 

This  is  an  analogous  compound  to  S02,  two  of  chlorine  displacing 
one  of  oxygen. 

Preparation* — By  acting  on  sulphurous  anhydride  with  phosphoric 
chloride.    (Schiff.)  (PCl5-hS02=SOCl2+POCls.) 

Properties- — A  colorless,  pungent  liquid  of  great  refractive  power ; 
specific  gravity,  1675  ;  boils  at  172*4°  F.  (78°  C).  It  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids  (SOC12  +  2H20= 
H2S03+2HC1).     It  forms  thionamide  with  ammonia. 
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Sulphuryl  Bichloride  (S02C1«=135). 


Molecular  volume,  \_\_\.    Sp.  gr.  1-66,     Both  at  158°  F.  (70°  C.). 
Synonym. — Sulphuric  oxydichloride. 

Preparation. — By  exposing  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  chlorine  to  sunlight. 

Properties. — A  colorless  liquid.  Sp.  gr.,  1*66.  Decomposed  by  a 
small  quantity  of  water  into  sulphuric  chlorhydrate  (S0SHC1)  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  by  an  excess  of  water  into  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  (80,C1«+2H80=H8S04+2HC1). 

Sulphuric  Chlorhydrate  (S05HC1). 

This  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  S03  and  HC1,  or  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  H8S04  and  PCI*  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
and  undergoes  dissociation  by  heat.  With  water,  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  are  formed. 

The  Compound  (SOsG108),  called  by  Frankland  Pyroeulphurylic 
Chloride,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  or  of  sulphur 
chloride  (S8Ci«)  on  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  de- 
composed by  water  into  H8S04  and  HC1. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

\  Both  are  oily  liquids,  and  readily  dissolve 
P48  Sulphur  Tetraphotphidt  . ,  I  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  They  are  prepared 
PJ3    Sulphur  IHphosphide  . .     . .     I      by  melting  sulphur  and  phosphorus  together 

/      in  atomic  proportions. 

\    All  solid  bodies,  formed  by  direct  union.   P48, 

1  melts  at  287*6°  F.  (142*  C.Ju  and  decomposes 
▼hen  boiled  in  water  to  H,POa,  H.8,  and 
H,P.  P,S,  melts  at  664°  F.  (290°  O.),  and 
i>a    »i     i        o       •    f  i-»  is  decomposed  by  water  into  HJPO.  and 

VAt^harusSmundph*..  us     pjg^/be  prepared  by  £sso*ing 

H*  i^*T™  *#?**/ a  ^'     \      *S"do  Pwportfcns  A   sulphur' and  phos- 
PA  ^phosphoncjetrandphule..  hom  £  c{£n6ating  ^  ^m  fc  j^ 

pV  ^fr1?  52r     i  i  Vi  '  *  tubes  forsome  hours  to  410°  F.  (210°  C.)  It  is 

*fin  ^otphortc  DodeeaatlpAtde  . .  decomposed  by  water  into  H,PO,  and  H.S. 

it  combines  with  alkaline  sulphides  to  form 
solpho-phosphates  (MT804)%  It  is  used  in 
the  laboratory  to  replace  oxygen  by  sulphur 
in  organic  compounds. 

Phosphoric  Sulphochloride,  PSCI,. 

Molecular  weighty  5.  Specific  gravity  of  liquid,  1-681  a*  68°  F.  (20°  C); 
of  vapor,  5-878.    Boile  at  257°  F.  (125°  C). 

8ynoiiyill8«  —  SulphotricMoride    of    Phosphorus  ;     Thiophoephoryl 
Chloride. 
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Preparation. — (!•)  By  decomposing  phosphoric  chloride  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (PCla+SHg—PSClj^^HCl). 

(2.)  By  decomposing  phosphoric  chloride  with  phosphoric  or  anti- 
monious  sulphide  (3PCl54-Sb8S3=3PSCl3+2SbCls). 

Properties. — A  colorless,  fuming  liquid.  When  boiled  with  sodie 
hydrate,  it  forms  sodic  chloride  and  sodic  sulphophosphate,  from 
which  the  corresponding  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium  salts  may  be 
prepared  by  double  decomposition.     (Wurtz.) 

6NaHO     +        PSC1,        =      3NaCl        +   NasPSOs   +  3H.O. 

Sodic  hydrate  +      Phosphoric       «     Sodio  chloride    +         Sodic         +    Water. 

sulphochloride  rolphopbosphate 

It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (2PSCls+8HeO=2HsP04+6HCl+2HtS). 

The  bromine  compound  (PSBr,)  is  analogous  in  its  preparation  and 
reactions  to  PSC1* 

SELENIUM  (Se,). 

Atomic  weight,  79.  Molecular  weighty  158.  Molecular  volume,  \  \  } 
Specific  gravity  of  crystallized  solid,  4*788  ;  of  vapor,  5*68  ;  Atomicity, 
Hexad,  Tetrad  and  Dyad. 

History. — Discovered  by  Berzelius  (1817)  in  the  refuse  of  a  sulphuric 
acid  factory  (rcX^n?,  the  moon). 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  native,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  com- 
bination, as  a  selenide  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  silver,  etc.  It  also  occurs 
as  an  impurity  in  native  sulphur  (seleniferous  sulphur). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  either  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  or  of  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  on  the  seleniferous 
deposits  of  vitriol  works,  a  solution  containing  selenious  and  selenic  acids 
being  formed.  The  selenic  acid  present  in  the  solution  is  now  reduced 
to  selenious  acid  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HsSe04+2HCla 
H8SeOs-r>HgO+Clg).  From  this  solution  of  selenious  acid,  the 
selenium  may  be  precipitated  by  a  current  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
(2H«SeOs + 2H«0  +  4S02=4H£S04+  Se,). 

*     Varieties- — Like  sulphur,  selenium  is  found  in  various  allotropic 
f  onus : — 

(a.)  The  amorphous  form,  prepared  as  described  above,  consists  of 
red  flakes,  which  are  ductile  when  melted.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
and  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide. 

03.)  A  black  vitreous  form,  prepared  by  heating  the  amorphous 
Tariety  (a)  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and  then  cooling  rapidly.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  4*3.    It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

(y.)  A  crystalline  form,  prepared  by  heating  the  vitreous  form  (fi)  to 
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204*8°  F.  (96°  C.)  The  crystals  are  bluish  grey  O^kij,  the  moon). 
This  change  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  great  heat,  the  tem- 
perature rising  above  392° F.  (200°  C).  Minute  black  crystals  may  also 
be  prepared  by  exposing  an  alkaline  selenide  to  the  air.  Crystal 
selenium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*8.  It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Its  electrical  resistance  is  diminished  by  exposure  to  light,  but  is  re- 
stored when  the  light  is  withdrawn.  On  this  property  the  construc- 
tion of  the  photophone  depends.     It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

Properties. — {«-)  Physical.  The  color  of  selenium  is  either  red, 
black,  or  bluish  grey,  according  to  the  variety.  Solid  selenium  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  but  the  vapor  has  the  odor  of  putrid  horseradish. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  fuses  readily  at  about  212°  F.  (100°  C), 
and  boils  at  1292°  F.  (700°  C),  giving  off  a  yellow  vapor,  which,  like 
that  of  sulphur,  expands  anomalously  {see  page  174).  Thus  at  1580°  F. 
(860°  C.)  it  has  a  vapor  density  of  767,  whilst  at  2564°  F.  (1400°  C.) 
its  vapor  density  is  5*68. 

(£.)  Chemical.  Selenium  vapor  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming 
SeOr  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  selenious  acid  (HsSe03)  is  formed. 
Selenium  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  from 
which  the  selenium  may  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  water. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SELENIUM  AND  OXYGEN,  ETC. 

Selenious  anhydride  ...         ...         •••       Se02. 

Selenious  acid...         H*Se0.v 

Selenic  acid     ...         ...         ...         •••       E^SeO*. 


Selenious  Anhydride  (SeOs). 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  burning  selenium  in  oxygen. 
(2.)  By  heating  selenious  acid. 

Properties. — A  white,  deliquescent,  crystalline  substance,  soluble 
in  water,  forming  selenious  acid  (H8SeOs). 

Selenious  Add  (H8SeO,). 

Preparation — 00  By  dissolving  selenious  anhydride  in  water. 
(2.)  By  boiling  selenium  in  nitric  acid. 

Properties. — This  *cid  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  solid.  On 
adding  iron,  xinc,  sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  solu- 
tion of  selenious  acid,  selenium  will  be  precipitated  (H2SeOs+2H2SOs 
=2^804+^0+80). 

The  acid  forma  normal,  acid  and  super-acid  salts. 

02 
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Selenic  Acid  (H2Se04). 

This  acid  is  not  known  as  an  anhydride. 

Preparation. — (1.)  («•)  Potassic  seleniate  is  first  formed  bj  fusing 
together  nitre  and  selenium  (4KN03+  Se2=2K2Se04+2N8Oe).  (/J.)  ^ 
plumbic  seleniate  is  then  prepared  by  the  action  of  plumbic  nitrate  on  a 
solution  of  potassic  seleniate.  (y.)  On  treating  plumbic  seleniate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  insoluble  plumbic  sulphide  is  formed,  together 
with  a  solution  of  selenic  acid. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  of  manganese  dioxide  on  selenious 
acid,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  argentic  selenite  suspended  in 
water  (Ag2Se03 + Br2 + HsO=H2SeO, + 2 AgBr). 

Properties. — A  colorless,  syrupy,  hygroscopic  liquid,  evolving 
considerable  heat  when  mixed  with  water.  It  may  be  concentrated 
until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6,  when  it  contains  97  per  cent, 
of  the  acid.  At  a  temperature  of  554°  F.  (290°  C.)  it  is  decomposed 
into  selenious  acid,  water,  and  oxygen.  It  has  no  action  on  platinum, 
but  it  oxidised  the  metals  generally,  and  even  (standing  alone  in  this 
respect)  dissolves  gold.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
decomposed  (H2Se04 + 2HCl=H2SeOs+  H20  +  Cl2). 

Compounds  of  Selenium  and  Chlorine. 

Selenium  forms  two  chlorides,  viz.,  a  monochloride  (SegCl*),  a 
yellow  liquid  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  selenium  and  chlorine, 
and  a  tetrachloride  (SeCl4),  a  white  crystalline  solid,  formed  by  treating 
Se8Clg  with  an  excess  of  chlorine.  On  contact  with  moisture  an 
oxychloride  (SeOCJB)  is  formed! 

The  combinations  formed  by  selenium  with  the  other  haloid  elements 
are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

A  carbon  selenide  (CSeg)  and  two  sulphides  (SeS2  and  SeSs)  have 
been  described. 

TELLURIUM  (Tes). 

Atomic  weight,  128  (?).  [Mendeleef  predicted  that  the  atomie  weight  mnst 
be  below  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  (127).  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  possibly  125  is  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium 
rather  than  128.]  Molecular  weight,  256.  Specific  gravity  of  solid 
6'2  ;  of  vapor  (at  2,534°  F.),  9*0.    Atomicity,  hexad  ;  tetrad;  dyad. 

History. — Discovered  by  M tiller  von  Reichenstein  (1782).  Its 
elementary  nature  was  determined  by  Klaproth  (1798),  and  the  body 
named  by  him  Tellurium  (Tellus). 

Natural  History. — It  is  a  very  rare  substance,  but  is  found  both 
in  a  free  state,  and  combined  with  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  etc.,  as 
tellurides. 

Preparation. — By  fusing  bismuth  ic  telluride  (Bi2Te3)  with  carbon 
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and  sodic  carbonate.  The  sodic  telluride  formed  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  tellurium  slowly  deposits. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical,  A  pinkish-white  metallic-looking  body, 
crystalline  (rhombohedral),  and  very  brittle.  It  fuses  between  800° 
and  900°  F.  (426°  and  482°  C),  and  may  be  distilled,  becoming  at  a 
high  temperature,  a  yellow  gas.  It  conducts  heat  and  electricity  badly. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  taken  internally  it  imparts  a  peculiar 
garlic  odor  to  the  breath. 

(/J.)  Chemical.  Tellurium  burns,  when  heated  in  air,  with  a  blue 
flame,  yielding  TeO*  It  does  not  form,  like  the  metals,  a  true  basic 
oxide.  Its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  of  a  purple-red  color, 
yields  a  precipitate  of  tellurium  when  treated  with  water. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TELLURIUM  AND  OXYGEN,  ETC. 

Tellurous  oxide  or  anhydride  TeOg. 
Telluric  oxide  or  anhydride    TeOs. 

Tellurous  acid H£TeOs. 

Telluric  acid     H8Te04. 

Tellurous  Oxide  or  Anhydride  (TeOs). 

This  oxide  occurs  native  as  tellurite.  It  is  a  white,  fusible  crystal- 
line body.  It  forms  a  yellow  glass  when  hot,  which  becomes  white 
on  cooling.  At  a  greater  heat  it  sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  forming  tellurous  acid  (H8Te03). 

Tellurous  Acid  (H2TeOs). 

This  acid  is  a  white  flocculent  substance,  decomposed  into  water 
and  the  anhydride  at  104°  F.  (40°  C).  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  forms 
two  classes  of  tellurites,  viz.— neutral  (M'8Te08),  and  acid  (M'HTeO*). 

Telluric  Oxide  or  Anhydride  (TeO,). 

Telluric  oxide  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  on  telluric  acid 
(H,Te04).  It  is  a  yellow,  solid  body,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold 
acids.  By  treatment  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  tellurous  oxide 
and  free  chlorine  are  formed  (Te03+2HC1  =  TeOe+H«0  +  Cl8). 

Telluric  Add  (H2Te04). 

Preparation* — A  potassic  tellurate  is  formed  by  fusing  tellurium 
with  nitre.  On  adding  baric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  potassic 
tellurate,  and  decomposing  the  baric  tellurate  thus  formed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  solution  of  telluric  acid  is  obtained. 

Properties.- The  solution  of  the  acid  yields  crystals  having 
the  composition  H8Te04+2H20,  from  which  the  two  molecules  of 
water  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  It  forms  salts  called  tellurates, 
which  are  mostly  insoluble. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CARBON— BORON— SILICON. 

Carbon: — Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen — Compounds  of  Carbon  and  the 
Haloids — Compounds  of  Carbon  with  Oxygen  and  the  Haloids — Compounds  of 
Carbon  and  Sulphur.  Boron:  —  Boracio  Acid — Compounds  of  Boron  witn 
Nitrogen,  the  Haloids,  and  Sulphur.  Silicon  : — Compounds  of  Silicon  with 
Oxygen,  the  Haloids,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur. 

CABBON  (C=12). 

Atomic  weight,  12.    Atomicity,  tetrad  (C08— CHJ  ;  dyad  (CO).     Vapor 

density,  unknown. 

Synonym.— Charcoal. 

History. — Carbon  has  been  known  from  very  early  times.  Eresius 
(300  B.C.)  described  the  method  of  preparing  it  from  wood,  and  in 
Pliny's  time  it  constituted  the  common  fuel.  In  a.d.  1694  the 
Florentine  academicians  burnt  the  diamond  by  the  sun's  rajs.  In 
'  775-6  Lavoisier  effected  its  combustion  in  oxygen,  and  in  1809  Davy 
lurnt  graphite  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  these  bodies  respectively, 
were  proved  to  be  pure  carbon.  Newton,  however,  had,  long  before 
this,  asserted  that  the  diamond  .was  a  combustible  body,  on  account  of 
its  high  refractive  power. 

Natural  History. — (a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  carbon  is  found  in  a 
free  state  (1)  as  the  diamond  in  sandstone  rocks  or  mica  slate.  Its 
origin  is  unknown.  The  ash,  consisting  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron, 
left  after  its  perfect  combustion,  is  very  minute.  (2.)  As  plumbago, 
the  ash  of  which  varies  from  2  to  5  per  cent.,  and  consists  of  a  little 
quartz  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  (3.)  As  an' 
thracite,  the  ash  of  which  varies  greatly  both  in  quantity  and  composi- 
tion. (4.)  Carbon  is  also  found  associated  (a)  with  hydrogen  in  coal, 
bitumen,  jet,  shales,  naphtha,  and  in  the  paraffines  ;  (b)  with  oxygen  in 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  (c)  with  oxygen  and  the  metals  in  the  carbonates. 

03.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  carbon  forms  about  50  per  cent,  of  dry 
vegetable  solids.  It  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  atmospheric  carbonic 
anhydride  which  the  plant  deoxidizes  under  the  influence  of  solar  light. 
Plants  are  deoxidizing  agents,  animals  are  oxidizing  agents. 

(y.)  In  the  animal  kingdom,  all  tissues  and  products  are  largely  made 
up  of  carbon.    Fat  contains  about  79  per  cent. 
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The  chemist  roughly  proves  a  body  to  be  of  organic  origin,  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  carbonises  when  burnt  with  a  limited  supply 
of  air. 

Varieties. — (1*)  Diamond. — The  diamond  crystallises  in  cubes  or 
in  octahedra  with  convex  faces  and  rounded  edges  (lenticular).  It 
cannot  be  produced  artificially.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3'4.  It  is 
usually  colorless,  but  is  found  at  times  of  a  yellow,  green,  blue,  or 
black  tint,  the  colors  being  due  to  mineral  matter.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  bodies  known  (adamant).  It  has  never  been  melted.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  but  when  heated  in  the  voltaic  arc,  it 
swells  up  and  forms  a  coke-like  mass,  which  conducts  electricity 
freely.  Some  diamonds  are  phosphorescent  after  exposure  to  intense 
sunlight.  It  has  a  high  refracting  power  ;  its  limiting  angle,  that  is, 
the  angle  at  which  all  light  is  returned,  being  24*1°. 

It  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate. 
Unlike  boron  and  silicon  the  diamond  does  not  melt  in  fused 
aluminium. 

A  diamond  may  be  known  (a)  by  its  hardness  (scratching  hardened 
steel)  ;  (/?)  by  its  gravity ;  and  (y)  by  its  insolubility  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

(2.)  Graphite  (ypa<fn*,  I  write). — Graphite  is  found  both  crystalline 
(six-sided  plates)  and  in  amorphous  masses.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1*8  to  2*2.  It  is  greyish-black,  with  a  metallic  lustre 
{black  lead  or  plumbago).  It  is  unctuous  to  touch,  and,  although  the 
minute  particles  are  excessively  hard,  it  nevertheless  marks  paper 
when  drawn  across  it.     It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 

When  plumbago  is  acted  on  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
potassic  chlorate  it  forms  '  graphic  or  graphitic  acid '  (CnH405)  a  brown, 
crystalline  body,  which  swells  up  and  often  explodes  when  heated, 
forming  * pyrographilic  oxide  (CwH204).  This  latter  substance  is 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate. 

(3.)  Amorphous  carbon. — Amorphous  carbon  has  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1*6  to  2*0.  Its  apparent  lightness,  such  as  floating  on 
water,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  air  in  its  pores.  It  is  found  in  various 
forms,  more  or  less  pure,  as  e.g.  (a.)  Coke,  the  residue  of  coal  after 
the  gas  and  volatile  matters  have  been  expelled.  (/3.)  The  carbon  of 
gas  retorts;  a  body  resembling  graphite  in  some  particulars,  but  differing 
in  that  it  does  not  form  "  graphic  acid  "  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  potassic  chlorate,  (y.)  Soot,  the  condensed  smoke  deposited  in 
chimneys.  ($.)  Lampblack,  the  unburnt  carbon  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  rich  hydro-carbons  in  a  limited  supply  of  air.  (c.) 
Wood  charcoal,  the  carbon  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  matters.  (?.) 
Animal  charcoal  (ivory  black  or  bone  black),  the  carbon  of  bone  or  other 
animal  substances.     (9.)  Tinder. 

All  these  forms,  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid 
**d  potassic  chlorate,  yield  brown  compounds  that  are  soluble  in 
water. 
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It  has  been  conjectured,  considering  the  striking  differences  in  the 
properties  of  these  carbon  allotropes,  that  they  consist  of  dissimilar 
carbon  molecules.  The  study  of  their  specific  heats  would  suggest 
that  the  charcoal  molecule  consists  of  two  atoms,  the  graphite  of  three, 
and  the  diamond  of  four.  (Specific  heat  of  diamond,  0*1 128  at  10°  C. 
and  0-4589  at  985°  C.  ;  of  plumbago,  0*1487  at  10°  C. ;  of  charcoal, 
0-2415.) 

Preparation. — (1.)  Diamond.  —  The  diamond  is  the  only  allotrope 
of  carbon  that  cannot  be  prepared  artificially. 

(2.)  Graphite.  —  (a.)  By  submitting  the  diamond  or  amorphous 
carbon  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  oxygen. 

(/3.)  By  dissolving  carbon  in  cast  iron.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to 
cool  slowly,  six-sided  crystalline  plates  of  graphite  (called  "Irish") 
are  formed.  The  insoluble  graphitic  carbon  may  be  separated  by 
dissolving  the  iron  in  an  acid. 

(3.)  Amorphous  carbon. — (a.)  Coke,  By  heating  coal  in  closed  iron 
cylinders,  an  escape  being  provided  for  the  gaseous  and  other  volatile 
matters.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the  coal  is  subjected, 
the  more  dense  the  coke.  Coke  may  also  be  prepared  by  burning 
the  coal  in  heaps,  in  similar  manner  to  the  preparation  of  wood-char- 
coal. Most  of  the  coke  used  in  metallurgical  operations  is  prepared 
in  specially  constructed  coking  ovens,  which  yield  a  denser  article 
than  that  obtained  by  other  means.  Coke  in  burning  gives  no  smoke 
and  great  heat. 

(/3.)  Carbon  of  gas  retorts.— From  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  gas  or  volatile  hydro-carbons  by  the  intensely  heated  retort,  upon 
which  a  layer  of  gas  carbon  slowly  deposits.  Its  appearance  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  formed. 

(y.)  Soot. — The  condensed  smoke  of  chimneys. 

(8.)  Lampblack.  —  By  burning  certain  vegetable  matters  rich  in 
carbon,  such  as  resin,  tar,  etc.,  in  a  current  of  air  insufficient  for 
complete  combustion.  The  hydrogen,  being  the  most  combustible 
portion,  burns  first,  and  the  carbon,  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
air,  is  collected  in  chambers  covered  with  coarse  canvas.  To  free  it 
from  hydrogen,  the  lampblack  should  be  strongly  heated  in  a  current 
of  chlorine. 

(e.)  Wood  charcoal. — (1.)  By  the  distillation  of  dry  wood  in  closed 
cast  iron  retorts,  the  wood  being  placed  in  a  perforated  iron  case 
(slip).  Acid  fumes  are  evolved  during  the  process.  If  damp  wood 
be  used,  the  water  will  be  decomposed  and  a  loss  of  carbon  result 
from  the  formation  of  CO  +  COs.  The  acid  fumes  are  condensed,  acetic 
acid  and  wood  naphtha  being  by  this  means  recovered.  (2.)  By  the 
slow  burning  of  logs  of  dry  wood  arranged  in  heaps,  covered,  except 
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ronnd  the  base  of  the  heap,  with  turf.     In  this  way,  every  100  parts 
of  wood  yield  about  22  parts  of  carbon.* 

Wood  charcoal  never  consists  of  pure  carbon.  The  higher  the 
temperature  at  which  the  wood  is  burnt,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  formed,  but  the  larger  the  percentage  of  carbon  that  it 
contains.  The  "  charbon  roux  "  of  the  French  consists  of  wood  im- 
perfectly burnt  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam. 

(£.)  Animal  charcoal  (ivory  black). — By  burning  bones  or  other  animal 
matters  in  closed  retorts.  A  fetid  oil  is  given  off  together  with  alkaline 
fumes,  the  nitrogen  present  forming  ammonia. 

(9.)  Carbon  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  a  carbonate  or 
on  carbonic  acid  at  a  high  temperature  (2K9+8C08=C+2KSC03). 

Properties.  ~  (<*•)  Sensible. — Carbon,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  solid, 
without  taste  or  smell.  Excepting  the  diamond,  all  varieties  are 
black. 

(/}.)  Physical. — Carbon  in  the  form  of  diamond  is  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known,  although  in  this  respect  nearly  approached  by  crystal- 
lized boron.  The  other  varieties  are  comparatively  soft,  although 
graphite,  which  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  saw,  is  said  to  wear  out  the 
instruments  rapidly,  owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  minute 
particles. 

Carbon  is  dimorphous.  It  is  cubic  in  the  diamond,  and  six  sided  in  some 
varieties  of  graphite.  The  other  forms  of  carbon,  as  well  as  occasion- 
ally graphite,  are  amorphous.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  ;  that  of  the 
diamond  ranges  from  3*33  to  3*55  ;  of  graphite,  from  20  to  2*35  ;  of 
anthracite  and  coke,  from  1*4  to  2,  etc. 

Action  of  heat. — Carbon,  in  all  its  forms,  is  believed  to  be  infusible 
and  non-volatile*  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  when  the  carbon 
points  from  a  large  battery  are  brought  into  contact  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  a  dark  cloud  appears,  being  a  black  crystalline  body 
slowly  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Further,  finely  powdered 
carbon  after  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  forms  a 
coherent  mass  as  if  it  had  been  fused.  (Despretz.)  The  diamond, 
when  heated  in  the  battery,  swells  up  and  cakes,  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  vaporisation.  Finely-divided 
carbon  conducts  heat  badly.  The  diamond  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
The  other  varieties  of  carbon  when  "  en  masse,"  conduct  heat  well, 
their  power  of  conduction  increasing  with  density. 

•  If  a  piece  of  wood  (CcH,90f)  be  burnt  in  the  open  Jtre,  with  free  access  of  air, 
esrbonio  acid  and  water  only  are  produced;  but  when  burnt  in  a  close  vessel,  i.e., 
where  free  access  of  oxygen  is  prevented,  tbe  wood  does  not  truly  bum,  but 
simply  undergoes  destructive  distillation ;  tbat  is,  it  becomes  changed  into  simpler  and 
sot*  stable  products,  tar,  acetic  acid,  and  wood  spirit  being  amongst  the  products 
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Carbon,  in  all  forms,  excepting  that  of  the  diamond,  is  a  conductor 
of  electricity.     Hence  the  use  of  graphite  in  electrotyping. 

(y.)  Chemical. — Carbon  in  all  varieties  is  combustible  in  air  and 
oxygen,  yielding  as  its  sole  product  carbonic  anhydride  (COs).  The 
diamond  and  graphite  are  difficult  of  combustion,  but  the  rest  bum 
easily.  In  none  of  its  forms  is  carbon  altered  by  exposure  to  air ; 
hence  many  of  its  uses. 

Action  of  oxygen. — The  action  of  oxygen  on  carbon  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  manifested  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Thus  ferric 
may  be  changed  to  ferrous,  and  mercuric  to  mercurous  Baits,  bj 
merely  shaking  up  their  solutions  with  powdered  charcoal.  At  high 
temperatures,  carbon  burns  in  oxygen,  and  even  in  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, in  which  latter  it  appropriates  one  half  of  the  oxygen 
(C  +  CO£=2CO.)  Hot  charcoal  decomposes  steam,  liberating  hydro- 
gen, and  setting  free,  according  to  the  temperature,  either  carbonic 
anhydride  or  carbonic  oxide.  Its  property  of  combining  with  oxygen 
is  made  use  of  in  extracting  the  metals  from  their  oxides,  carbonic 
anhydride  being  set  free  in  the  case  of  easily  reduced  oxides 
(2PbO  +  C  =  Pbg+C02),  and  carbonic  oxide  in  the  case  of  those  more 
difficult  of  reduction  (ZnO+C  =  Zn  +  CO.) 

Action  of  the  haloids. — The  direct  combination  of  carbon  with  the 
haloids  cannot  be  effected,  but  indirect  combination,  either  by  the 
substitution  of  the  haloid  elements  for  hydrogen  in,  or  the  addition 
of  the  haloid  elements  to,  the  hydrocarbons,  is  of  constant  occurrence. 
Thus  ethylene  (C«H4)  will  combine  with  bromine  to  form  ethylene 
dibromide  (C2H4Br2),  which,  by  successive  substitutions  of  bromine 
for  hydrogen,  may  ultimately  be  converted  into  tetrabromethylene 
dibromide  (C8Br6). 

A  solution  of  chlorine  appears  to  dissolve  animal  charcoal,  but  this 
apparent  solubility  is  simply  oxidation,  CO*  being  given  off.  A 
similar  result  occurs  with  nitric  acid. 

Action  on  nitrogen.— The  direct  union  of  carbon  with  nitrogen  cannot 
be  effected  ;  but  if  nitrogen  be  passed  over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
potassic  carbonate  heated  to  redness,  cyanogen  (CN)  is  formed,  which 
by  its  union  with  potassium  forms  potassic  cyanide  (KgC03+4C+N« 
=  2KCN  +  3CO.) 

Action  on  sulphur. — Direct  union  between  carbon  and  sulphur  occurs 
at  a  high  temperature,  carbonic  disulphide  (CS2)  being  formed. 

Action  on  hydrogen. — Hydrogen  unites  directly  with  carbon  at  high 
temperatures,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  forming  acetylene 
(C«H*).  (Berthollet.)  During  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
bodies,  numerous  hydrocarbons  are  produced.  {See  Dkstbuctive  Dis- 
tillation.) 

Action  on  the  metals. — Carbon  unites  at  high  temperatures  with  oertain 
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metals,  such  aa  iron,  manganese,    palladium,   iridium,  etc.,  forming- 
carbides. 

Carbon  does  not  combine  with  phosphorus. 

We  may  note  generally,  that  carbon  exhibits  a  great  indisposition 
to  combine  directly  with  the  elementary  bodies.  Air  and  water  have- 
also  but  little  action  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  customary  to  char  the  ends- 
of  stakes  in  order  to  prevent  their  decay  by  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture  when  driven  into  the  ground,  and  to  black-lead  metal  to 
prevent  its  oxidation. 

Action  of  Compounds.— (I.)  Water  has  no  action  on  carbon,  except 
tbe  carbon  be  red-hot,  when  hydrogen,  together  with  carbonic  oxide 
or  carbonic  anhydride  (one  or  both),  are  formed  (3H£0  +  2C  =  3H24- 
CO+COo). 

(2.)  Acids. — Sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  carbon,  unless  the  mixture 
be  heated,  when  the  acid  is  reduced  (2HgS04+C==C08+2S08+2HsO). 
Nitric  acid  deflagrates  when  heated  with  carbon,  the  oxides  of  carbon 
and  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  Jteing  formed.  The  action  of  nitric 
acid  with  potassic  chlorate  on  the  various  forms  of  carbon  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Diamond  is  unaffected  ;  graphite  is  changed  into  graphic  or 
graphitic  acid  (graphitic  oxide)  (CuH405),  a  yellow  silky  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  or  in  acids,  and  which,  when  heated,  swells  up,  and 
becomes  pyrographitic  oxide  ;  the  amorphous  varieties  are  soluble,, 
forming  brown  solutions.  Hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  have  no 
action  on  carbon.  Phosphoric  acid  is  reduced  by  it,  phosphorus  being 
set  free. 

(3.)  The  fixed  alkalies  and  the  oxides  generally  do  not  act  on  carbon 
unless  the  carbon  be  heated,  when  the  metals  are  reduced. 

Bed-hot  carbon  decomposes  ammonia,  forming  amnionic  cyanide, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

Charcoal  has  certain  remarkable  properties  of  absorption,  which  we 
must  consider  : — 

(«.)  Its  power  of  absorbing  aqueous  vapor. — Recently  ignited  charcoal 

from  different  sources  was  found  to  absorb  the  following  percentages, 

t>y  weight,  of  water  (Allen  and  Pepys)  :— 

Weight  of  H,0 
per  cent,  absorbed. 

Lignum  vitas  charcoal 9*6 


Fir  charcoal  ... 
Beech  charcoal 
Oak  charcoal 
Mahogany  charcoal 


180 
160 
165 
180 


(*•)  Its  power  of  absorbing  gases. — The  more  liqueflable  the  gas,  the 
uhb  easily  it  would  seem  to  be  absorbed.  A  piece  of  hard  wood  char- 
°°<tl  was  found  to  absorb  gases  in  the  following  proportions  : — 
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Volume  of  gas  absorbed. 

Ammonia  (NHS) 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

90 

Hydrochloric  acid 

»•• 

■  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

85 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  »  • 

65 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

>(H,S) 

•  •  ■ 

••• 

••  ■ 

55 

Nitrous  oxide  (NsO) 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

40 

Carbonic  acid  (COt) 

•  •• 

•  «• 

••• 

•  •• 

35 

Carbonic  oxide  (CO) 

•  •• 

«•• 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

9-4 

Oxygen  ... 

■  •• 

■  •  • 

•■• 

•  •• 

9*3 

Nitrogen 

•  •• 

■  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

7-5 

Hydrogen 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

1-75 

Charcoal  made  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  said  to  be  the  most 
absorbent  of  all  varieties.     (Dewar.) 

(c.)  Its  power  of  absorbing  odors. — The  deodorizing  property  of 
charcoal  is  very  marked.  Hence  its  supposed  antiseptic  properties. 
It  does  not,  however,  prevent  decomposition,  but  absorbs  noxious 
gases,  afterwards  oxidizing  them  by  the  oxygen  condensed  in  the  pores 
(Stenhouse),  dissipating  the  carbon  of  the  noxious  matters  as  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  hydrogen  as  water.  The  ammonia  formed  is 
absorbed  by  the  charcoal. 

(d.)  Its  power  of  absorbing  coloring  matters. — The  decolorizing  pro- 
perty of  charcoal  is  specially  manifested  in  the  case  of  animal  charcoal 
or  bone-black,  possibly  because  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  calcic 
phosphate,  which  serves  to  extend  the  carbon  particles.  Hence  its 
use  in  sugar  factories.  After  the  decolorizing  power  is  exhausted  it 
may  be  renewed  by  reheating  the  carbon  in  closed  vessels.  Seaweed 
charcoal  has  also  very  considerable  decolorizing  power. 

(t.)  Its  power  of  absorbing  mineral  and  other  substances. — Thus,  if 
strychnia  or  iodine  in  solution  be  shaken  up  with  charcoal,  they  are 
rapidly  absorbed.  Lime  may  be  abstracted  from  lime  water,  and 
lead  acetate  from  its  solution  by  similar  treatment.  Charcoal  is  used 
by  the  distiller  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  empyreumatic  oils  from 
spirit. 

Uses.  (A.)  In  Nature. — Carbon  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  every 
organic  substance.  Thus  it  gives  the  plant  its  solidity  and  its 
form.  Organic  chemistry  has  been  defined  as  the  chemistry  of  carbon 
and  its  compounds. 

(B.)  In  the  Arts,  (a.)  Diamonds  are  used  (I)  as  gems;  (2)  for  gtou 
cutting ;  and  (3)  for  lapidary  work.  The  diamond  dust  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose  is  the  powder  of  the  dark  Brazilian  diamond. 

(/3.)  Graphite  is  used  (1)  tor  pencils  (black  lead)  ;  (2)  for  black-Uadt*f 
to  protect  iron  from  rust ;  (3)  for  crucibles  mixed  with  clay  (blue  pots) 
on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  high  temperatures  and  sudden 
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changes  ;  (4)  as  a  fabricator  to  diminish  the  friction  of  machinery  ; 
(5)  as  a  facing  or  protectant  for  gunpowder,  etc. 
(y.)  Coke  is  used  for  domestic  firing  and  in  metallurgical  operations. 

(2.)  Oas  Carbon  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  used  for 
battery  plates,  for  the  carbon  of  arc  lights,  etc. 

(t.)  Lamp  Black,  owing  to  its  unalterable  nature,  is  used  as  a 
pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink,  blacking,  etc. 

(£.)  Vegetable  or  wood  charcoal  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer. 
Thus,  in  covering  graves,  in  dissecting  rooms  and  in  hospital  wards  it  is 
used  to  prevent  offensive  smells  being  emitted  from  putrescent  matters, 
whilst  in  respirators  it  is  employed  to  purify  a  vitiated  air  before  it 
reaches  the  lungs.     (Stenhouse.) 

(if.)  Animal  charcoal  is  largely  used  as  a  decolorizer  in  sugar-refining, 
in  the  purification  of  alkaloids,  oils,  etc. 

(0.)  As  an  absorbent  of  impurities,  we  employ  animal  charcoal  for 
water  filters,  whilst  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  various  substances,  such 
as  strychnia,  etc.,  the  injection  of  charcoal  into  the  stomach  as  an 
absorbent  constitutes  an  important  method  of  treatment. 

(u)  As  a  fuel  the  use  of  charcoal  is  important. 

Coal. 

Coal  has  a  Vegetable  origin.  The  change  from  wood  to  coal  is 
effected  by  a  peculiar  decomposition  or  fermentation,  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  heat  and  moisture  under  great  pressure  with  exclusion  of 
air,  whereby  much  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood  is  eliminated  as  marsh 
gas  (CH4),  and  the  oxygen  as  carbonic  anhydride  (CO*),  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  carbon  resulting.  These  changes,  from  wood  to 
anthracite,  'the  oldest  of  the  carboniferous  deposits,  are  represented 
in  successive  steps  in  the  following  table  : — 

Carton.        Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 


(1.)  Wood 

•  a. 

100 

12-18 

83-07 

(2.)  Peat      

■  •  • 

100 

985 

55-67 

(3.)  Lignite 

... 

100 

8-37 

.    42-42 

(4.)  Bituminous  coal 

■  •  • 

100 

612 

21-23 

(5.)  Anthracite 

... 

100 

2-84 

1-74 

The  passage  from  wood  to  coal,  therefore,  consists  in  the  storage  of 
the  carbon  and  in  the  elimination  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  A  little 
sulphur  is  also  present  in  coal,  derived  partly  from  vegetable  albu- 
men, and  partly  existing  as  FeS*  derived  from  extraneous  sources. 
There  are  also  certain  saline  and  earthy  substances  present,  which 
constitute  the  coal  ashes. 

The  composition  of  various  kinds  of  coal  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 


I'i- 
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Lignite. 
Brown  Coal. 

Bituminous 
Coal. 

Wigan 
Cannel. 

Anthracite. 

Coke. 

Carbon  ..     .. 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen . . 
Sulphur .  • 
Ash        . . 

66-32 
5-63 
0-56 

22-86 
2-36 
2-27 

78-57 
5-29 
1-84 

12-88 
0-39 
1*03 

80-06 
5-53 
212 
809 
1-50 
2-70 

90-39 
3-28 
0-83 
2-98 
0-91 
1*61 

96*6 
04 
0-1 
0-8 
0-3 
1-8 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-0 

The  ash  of  coal  varies,  however,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  i& 
stated  above.  A  good  coal  should  not  contain  more  than  5  per  cent. 
of  ash,  whilst  a  bad  coal  often  contains  25  per  cent.  The  following  is 
the  average  percentage  composition  of  40  samples  of  ash:— 


Silica         ...         ...         ... 

. . . 

44-8 

Lime          •••         •••         ... 

» .  • 

9-9 

Magnesia  ...         ...         ... 

»•• 

2-4 

Alumina  and  ferric  oxide 

■  • . 

33-7 

Sulphuric  acid 

» . . 

8-4 

Phosphoric  acid    ... 

. . 

0-8 

1000 

The  sulphur  present  in  the  coal  is  important,  the  product  of  its 
oombustion  being  sulphurous  acid.  Good  coal  should  not  contain 
more  than  from  1  to  1-5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  coke,  which  varies 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  coal  carbonized,  generally  contains  about 
one-half  the  quantity  of  the  M]nhur  present  in  the  coal  from  which  it 
was  prepared. 


Amount  of  Sulphur  in 

(liferent  Varieties  < 

of  Coal. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

6-07 
2-85 
1-30 
3-04 
1-57 

009 
0*06 
0-80 
0*62 
0-33 

36  eips.  1-47 
18     „     1*24 

7  „     101 
28     „     1-43 

8  „     Ml 

When  coal  is  heated  in  closed  vessels,  the  volatile  ingredients,  as  well 
as  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  present  in  the  coal,  are  driven 
off,  either  in  a  free  state  or  combined  with  more  or  less  carbon,  whilst 
coke  (that  is,  the  carbon  and  earthy  matter)  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
composition  of  coke  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table.    The  more  in* 
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tense  the  heat  to  which  the  coal  is  subjected,  the  more  dense  and  the 
more  incombustible  the  coke,  and  the  better  fitted  it  becomes  for  pro* 
ducing  a  steady  and  intense  heat. 

Process  of  burning  coal  in  the  open  fire. — When  the  coal  is  heated  it 
first  softens,  then  swells  up,  and  finally  gives  off  certain  gaseous  pro- 
ducts (such  as  CH4  and  C2H4),  which  take  fire.  If  sufficient  oxygen 
be  present,  all  the  carbon  would  be  dissipated  as  C02,  and  all  the 
hydrogen  as  HgO.  This,  however,  never  happens  in  a  fire  grate. 
Such  gases  as  CH4  and  C8H4  (marsh  and  olefiant  gas)  burn  without 
smoke.  A  large  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  vapors,  however,  such  as 
benzol,  naphthalene,  etc.,  which  are  also  formed,  catch  fire,  but  the  oxy- 
gen being  present  in  insufficient  quantity,  these  undergo  only  partial 
combustion.  The  unconsumed  carbon  from  these  bodies,  together  with 
amnionic  carbonate  and  other  products,  escape  to  form  the  smoke  and 
soot.  The  hot  coke  now  left  in  the  grate  burns  away  until  all  the 
carbon  is  consumed,  and  the  ash  or  incombustible  mineral  matter  only 
remains. 

When  coke  is  used  as  a  fuel,  it  does  not  undergo  the  first  changes 
just  described.  Coke  does  not  swell  or  soften,  and  for  this  reason 
cannot  choke  the  draught  like  coaL  Further  it  is  less  combustible  than 
coal,  from  the  absence  of  inflammable  hydrocarbons,  and  conse- 
quently burns  without  smoke. 

It  will  be  noted  that  anthracite  or  steam  coal  (stone  coal  or  Welsh 
coal),  contains  more  carbon  and  less  hydrogen  than  ordinary  coal. 
It,  in  fact,  more  nearly  approaches  the  condition  of  coke.  It  there- 
fore emits,  when  burnt,  but  little  smoke  and  but  little  volatile 
matter,  and  consequently  but  little  flame.  Its  principal  use  is  for 
furnaces. 

Smoke  nuisances. — To  remedy  or  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  escape 
of  smoke,  three  things  are  necessary  : 

1st.  That  the  fuel  shonld  be  supplied  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  be  placed  well  in  front  of  the  fire.  (In  Jncke's  patent 
a  regular  supply  of  fuel  is  effected  by  mechanical  means.) 

2nd.  That  a  strong  fire  should  be  constantly  maintained. 

[The  fuel  should  be  supplied  in  small  quantities,  in  order  that  the 
volatile  hydrocarbons  should  not  be  evolved  in  too  great  abundance  at 
a  time  ;  and  it  should  be  put  in  front  of  the  fire,  so  that  before  their 
escape  they  may  pass  over  a  large  surface  of  glowing  embers,  whilst 
it  is  important  that  the  fire  should  be  burning  briskly,  in  order  that  the 
gases  and  vapors  may  be  consumed  as  fast  as  they  are  generated.] 

Srdly.  There  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  air.  In  certain 
smoke  preventers  (as  Hill's  patent)  hot  air  is  supplied  to  the 
gases  as  they  leave  the  Are,  in  order  to  complete  the  combustion 
of  any  unburnt  portions. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  prevention  of  smoke  depends  largely  on  the 
attention  of  the  stoker. 

Charcoal  is  often  used  as  fuel.  Its  advantage  over  wood  is  two- 
fold ;  (1)  That  the  moisture  and  volatile  matters  of  the  wood  have 
been  got  rid  of  ;  and  (2)  that  the  percentage  quantity  of  carbon  b 
much  greater  in  the  charcoal  than  it  is  in  the  wood.  In  the  first  case 
much  heat  is  lost  in  the  formation  of  steam  and  volatile  compounds 
when  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  which  is  avoided  by  using  charcoal  ;  and 
in  the  second  case,  a  given  weight  of  charcoal  emits  twice  as  much 
heat  as  the  same  weight  of  wood.  Thus  the  use  of  charcoal  both 
prevents  loss  and  concentrates  heat. 

(C.)  In  Medicine  charcoal  has  been  employed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
obstinate  constipation,  and  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers  [carbo 
animalis,  B.P.  (bone-black)].  The  charcoal  is  purified  (carbo  animali* 
purificatus,  B.P.)  by  digesting  the  crude  charcoal  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water  to  remove  the  calcic  phosphate.  Carbo  ligni,  B.P., 
(wood  charcoal,)  is  also  officinal.  It  is  often  administered  in  the  form 
of  biscuits  or  lozenges.  Its  use  in  various  cases  of  poisoning  has 
been  already  noticed. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  CABBON  AND  OXYGEN. 

Carbonic  oxide    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         CO. 

Carbonic  anhydride        ...         ...         ...         ...         CO* 

Carbonic  Oxide,  CO. 


Molecular  weight,  28.     Molecular  volume,    |    |    |  •     Relative  weight,    14. 

Specific  gravity,  0967.     Calculated  (0-0693x14)  0*970.     1    litre 
weigh*  1*254  grms.,  and  100  cubic  inches,  10-002  grains. 

Synonyms. — Carbon  monoxide. 

History. — Discovered  by  Priestley  when  igniting  chalk  in  a  gun- 
barrel.  He  supposed  it  to  be  hydrogen.  Its  true  nature  was  after- 
wards determined  (1803)  by  Cruiokshank,  Clement,  and  Desormes. 

Natural  History.— It  is  never  found  except  as  an  artificial  product, 
as  e.g.y  (1.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  brick  or  limekilns;  (2.)  In  the 
gases  issuing  from  iron  blast-furnaces  (25  to  32  per  cent.),  from  copper 
refining  furnaces  (15  per  cent),  as  well  as  from  ordinary  stoves.  Its 
escape  means  waste. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  burning  carbon  in  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

(2.)  By  passing  carbonic  anhydride  over  either  red-hot  iron 
(Priestley)  or  red  hot  carbon,  or  by  heating  a  carbonate  (other 
than  an  alkaline  carbonate)  with  iron  filings  or  charcoal :— 
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(a.)    4C02  +    Fe3  =  Fe304  +         4CO. 

Carbonic  anhydride    +    Iron    =     Magnetic  oxide  of  iron    +    Carbonic  oxide. 

(/J.)  CO«  +        C        =  2CO. 

Carbonic  anhydride    +    Carbon     =     Carbonic  oxide. 

(y.)  CaC03         +       C        =   CaO    +  2CO. 

Calcic  carbonate    +     Carbon    =     Lime    +    Carbonic  oxide. 

(3.)  By  heating  together  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  and  sulphuric 
acid: — 

C*H«04  +  HtS04   =     CO£     +  CO         +    H20  +  H8SO 

Oxalic  acid  +  Sulphuric    =  Carbonic  -f  Carbonic  oxide  +  Water  +  Sulphuric 

acid  anhydride  acid. 

[Note.  —  1.  The  sulphuric  acid  merely  abstracts  water  from  the 
oxalic  acid. 

2.  By  washing  the  gaseous  products  with  a  solution  of  sodic 
hydrate,  the  C02  will  be  dissolved  and  the  CO  be  left.] 

(4.)  By  heating  together  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  : — 

K4FeC.N§  +     6H,804  +  6HtO  =  2K4S04    +    FeSO«   +3(NH4)tS04+    6CO. 

Potaaaio    «+*  Sulphuric-1-  Water  =  Potassic  +  Ferrous  +  Amnionic  + Carbonic 
ferrocyanide  acid  sulphate        sulphate        sulphate  oxide. 

(5.)  By  heating  a  formate  (or  formic  acid)  with  sulphuric  acid  : — 

CH20«        =       H20       +  CO. 

Formic  acid        =        Water        +        Carbonic  oxide. 

(6.)  By  heating  ferric  or  zinc  oxide  with  charcoal  :— 

ZnO  +  C  =        Zn        +  CO. 

Zinc  oxide        +        Carbon        =        Zinc        -f        Carbonic  oxide. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible. — A  colorless  gas  without  odor  or  taste. 

(fi.)  Physiological. — Carbonic  oxide  is  a  pure  narcotic  poison.  Its 
effects  were  described  by  Guy  ton  Morveau  in  1802,  and  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  1810.  Its  injurious  effects,  when  injected  into  the  veins, 
were  recorded  by  Nysten.  Tourdes  proved  that  1  part  of  the  gas  in 
7  of  air  killed  rabbits  in  seven  minutes,  1  in  15  in  twenty-three 
minutes,  and  1  in  30  in  thirty-seven  minutes.  Leblanc  and  Dumas' 
experiments  show  that  air  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  gas  will  kill 
a  dog  in  one  and  a-half  minutes,  and  that  birds  die  instantly  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent. 

Dr.  Letheby  found  in  his  experiments  that  air  containing  0*5  per 
cent,  of  the  gas  kills  small  birds  in  about  three  minutes,  whilst  an 
atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  proves  fatal  in  about  half  the  time. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  dxide 
depends  on  the  formation  in  the  blood  of  a  new  and  fixed  compound 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  haemoglobin. 

(y.)  Physical. — Its  specific  gravity  is  0*967;  the  gas,  therefore, 
is  fourteen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  At — 310°  F.  (—190°  C*)> 
at  ordinary  pressure,  the  gas  has  been  liquefied,  and  at— 349*6°  F. 
(-212°C.)  solidified.     Its  "critical  point"  {see  p.  213)  is  — 1791°  F. 
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(  — 139'o°C).  Pressure  without  cold  has  as  yet  failed  to  liquef j  it. 
It  is  decomposed,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  into  carbon  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  (See  page  15.)  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  100  volumes  of  water  dissolving  2*43  volumes  at  60°  F., 
and  100  volumes  of  alcohol  20  volumes  of  the  gas. 

(3.)  Chemical, — Carbonic  oxide  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  and  has  no 
action,  free  or  dissolved,  either  on  litmus  or  turmeric.  It  barns  with 
a  pale  blue  and  very  hot  flame,  carbonic  anhydride  being  the  only 
product.  It  neither  supports  combustion,  nor  whitens  lime  water. 
It  explodes  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. It  has  no  action  on  any  metal,  except  potassium,  which 
absorbs  it  when  heated  to  176°  F.  (80°  C.)  (K£CO).  It  combines  with 
chlorine  in  equal  volumes  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  to  form 
phosgene  gas  (COCle). 

It  forms  potassic  formate  when  heated  with  potassic  hydrate  (KHO  -f 
CO=KCHO£).  It  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  compound  (CO,CusClt»2HsO).  On  boil- 
ing this  liquid,  the  CO  is  expelled  unaltered. 

The  carbonic  oxide  flame  is  employed  in  the  reverberatory  furnace 
as  a  reducing  agent,  where  it  is  made  to  play  over  metallic  ores,  the 
CO  becoming  CO*  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide. 
The  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  by  causing  the  carbonic  anhydride, 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  to  pass  through  the  hot  coal  in  the 
grate  (COs+C=2CO).  The  same  thing  occurs  in  an  ordinary  stove, 
the  C02  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove  where  there  is  plenty  of 
air,  becoming  CO  as  it  passes  through  the  fire,  which  burns  so  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  surface.  Carbonic  oxide  is  present  to  the  extent  of  34 
per  cent,  in  water  gas.  This  is  prepared  by  first  passing  steam  orer 
red-hot  coke,  whereby  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed 
(4H20+Cs=C02+2CO-f  4H8),  tne  combustible  gases  being  afterwards 
rendered  illuminating,  by  causing  them  to  traverse  red-hot  coke 
saturated  with  melted  resin.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide  would  render  the  use  of  water  gas  very  dangerous. 
Common  coal  gas  also  contains  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide. 
As  a  fact  carbonic  oxide  always  results  from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  organic  bodies  containing  oxygen. 

Carbonic  Anhydride  CO,. 


Molecular  weight,  44.  Molecular  volume,  |  |  |.  Specific  gravity, 
1-529:  Calculated  (0-0693  x  22)  1*524.  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
47*146  grains,  and  1  litre  1*971  grms. 

Synonyms. — Commonly  called  Carbonic  acid ;  Carbon  or  Carbonic 
Dioxide;  Mephitic  Air ;  Gas  Sylvestre  ;  Fixed  Air  (Black) ;  Choke  Damp* 

History. — Carbonic  anhydride  was  known  to  Paracelsus  and  Von 
Helmont.     It  was  examined  by  Black  in   1757,  and  called  by  him 
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'Fixed  Air.'  In  1775  Lavoisier,  by  careful  experiments  on  the 
product  of  the  combustion "  of  the  diamond,  determined  its  exact 
nature  and  named  it  carbonic  acid. 

Natural  History. — (<*•)  ^»  the  mineral  kingdom  carbonic  anhydride 
is  found  free  in  the  air  to  the  extent  of  about  0*04  per  cent.  It  is 
evolved — 

(1.)  As  a  product  of  respiration  in  man  and  animals. — Respired  air 
contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  produced  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  tissues. 

(2.)  As  a  product  of  fermentation. — Thus,  accidents  have  arisen  from 
plunging  the  head  into  fermenting  vats. 

(3.)  As  a  product  of  lime  burning. — Calcic  carbonate  when  heated 
evolves  carbonic  anhydride,  leaving  caustic  lime(CaCOs=CaO  +  C02). 
In  volcanic  districts  a  similar  action  takes  place  by  subterranean  heat ; 
thus  immense  quantities  of  COg  are  given  out  into  the  air,  whilst  the 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood  become  charged  with  the  gas. 

(4.)  As  a  product  of  slow  oxidation. — Thus,  spring  water  becomes 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  oxidation  of  the  organic 
matter  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  If  a  bottle  half  full 
of  water  containing  organic  matter,  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  and  in  a 
closed  vessel,  the  oxygen  in  the  bottle  will  be  found  after  a  time  to  be 
more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  a  corresponding  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  So  also  carbonic  anhydride  no  doubt  results  during  the 
formation  of  coal,  just  as  it  is  found  in  old  wells  and  cellars,  where  it 
is  produced  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
exhaled  from  the  earth. 

(5.)  As  a  product  of  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  (CH4). — The  poisonous 
action  of  the  product  of  the  explosion  of  fire-damp,  viz.  carbonic 
anhydride  {choke  damp),  is  more  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accident  than 
the  explosion  itself. 

(6.)  As  a  product  of  combustion. — All  bodies  containing  carbon  yield 
by  combustion  carbonic  anhydride.  Two  ordinary  candles  produce  as 
moch  carbonic  anhydride  in  an  equal  time  as  one  adult.  (Angus  Smith.) 

It  is  also  found  in  a  combined  state  in  carbonates,  as  in  limestone, 
marble,  and  chalk. 

(/3.)  It  is  not  found  in  any  great  quantity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  special  action  of  the  plant  being  to  decompose  it,  whilst  (y)  in  the 
animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  the  exhaled  air  derived  from  the  com- 
bastion  of  tissue. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  burning  carbon  in  air  or  in  oxygen 
(C+Of=COg). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  acids  on  carbonates.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
poured  on  marble,  carbonic  anhydride  is  set  free,  but  the  action  is 
soon  arrested  by  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  lime  sulphate  over  the 
surface  of  the  marble.   (Chalk  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  can  be  used.) 

p  2 
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Hence  we  ordinarily  employ  HC1  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  tbe 
gas:— 

CaC03         +         2HC1      =       CaCle  +    HeO     +     CO*. 

Calcic  carbonate    +    Hydrochlorio   =    Calcic  chloride    +    Water    +    Carbonic 

acid  anhydride 

It  must  be  collected  by  displacement. 

(3.)  By  heating  carbonates  other  than  alkaline  carbonates  :— 
(CaC03=CaO  +  C08). 

Properties.- (a-)  Sensible,  Carbonic  anhydride  is  a  colorless  gas. 
It  has  no  odor  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  but  the  presence  of 
above  5  per  cent,  of  C02  renders  the  air  irritating  and  pungent. 

(/?.)  Physiological.  When  swallowed,  the  gas  is  harmless.  When 
inhaled  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison. 

(1.)  The  undiluted  gas   kills   instantly  by  causing   spasm  of  the 

glottis. 

(2.)  When  diluted  with  air,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  gas 
present  is  about  12  or  14  per  cent,  (as  occurs  in  a  room  where  a  chafing 
dish  has  been  burnt)  it  causes  giddiness,  hurried  circulation,  fulness  in 
the  head,  noises,  confusion,  perhaps  delirium,  and  finally  coma,  which 
may  last  a  considerable  time. 

(3.)  Air  containing  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride  (such  as 
air  once  breathed)  causes  a  sense  of  oppression  with  headache,  distress 
and  perhaps  delirium  or  coma. 

(4.)  Air  containing  3  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride  cannot  be 
breathed  without  great  distress,  and  will  probably  produce  insensi- 
bility. 

(5.)  An  atmosphere  containing  1  or  even  0*5  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
anhydride  (such  as  is  found  in  ill-ventilated  theatres)  is  distressing. 

(6.)  Its  presence  in  the  proportion  of  0*1  per  cent,  may  be  considered 
the  boundary  line  between  good  and  bad  air. 

These  facts  show  the  necessity  of  good  ventilation.  .  Although 
carbonic  anhydride  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air,  nevertheless  the 
processes  whereby  it  is  produced  render  it  specifically  lighter  by 
raising  its  temperature.  Thus  it  ascends  and  accumulates  near  the 
ceiling.  The  chimney  opening  only  ventilates  the  lower  part  of  the 
room. 

(y.)  Physical.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  1*529, 
that  is,  it  is  22  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  Hence  it  accumulates  on 
the  floors  of  caves  and  caverns  (Grotto  del  Cane).  By  a  pressure  of  50 
atmospheres  at  59°  F.  (15°  C),  or  by  a  pressure  of  38  atmospheres  at 
32°  F.  (0°  C),  the  gas  may  be  liquefied,  the  liquid  acid  having  a  gravity 
of  0*83.  It  may  again  be  noted  here,  that  in  liquefying  gases  by  cold 
and  pressure,  an  increased  pressure  is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  a 
reduced  temperature,  there  being  a  temperature  at  which  a  liquefiable 
gas  cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  attainable  pressure.     This  is  termed  the 
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u  critical  point,"  that  is,  the  point  where  the  gas  is  wavering  between 
the  gaseous  and  the  liquid  state.  Thus,  if  carbonic  anhydride  be 
heated  to  88°  F.  (31*1°  C),  a  pressure  of  109  atmospheres  will  not 
effect  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Liquid  carbonic  anhydride  does  not  mix  freely  with  water,  but  is 
soluble  in  spirit,  ether,  turpentine,  carbonic  disulphide,  etc.  It  ex- 
pands by  heat  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  body.  Thus  at 
32°  F.  (0°  C.)  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*947,  whilst  at  68°  F.  (20  C) 
its  sp.  gr.  is  0-826.  If  it  be  cooled  to  —70°  F.  (—56°  C),  or  if  it  be 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  instantly 
freezes  into  a  snow-white  solid,  the  cold  produced  by  its  evapora- 
tion in  the  latter  case  answering  to  the  artificial  cold  in  the 
former.  It  evaporates  without  melting,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  it 
requires  for  its  evaporation  keeps  it  as  low  as — 125°  F.  (— 87*2°  C), 
whilst  it  melts  at— 85°  F.  (—65°  C).  It  conducts  electricity  badly.  A 
cold  of — 148°  F.  ( — 100°  C),  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
mixture  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether  (in  which  it  is  soluble) 
" in  vacuo" 

A  heat  of  2192°  F.  (1200°  C.)  dissociates  carbonic  anhydride  into 
oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide,  re-combination  occurring  if  the  mixture 
be  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  Similarly,  the  heat  of  the  electric  spark 
will  effect  dissociation,  the  oxygen  set  free  being  said  to  be  in  an 
ozonised  condition. 

At  ordinary  temperature  (15°  C.)  and  pressure  (760  mm.),  1  volume  of 
water  absorbs  1  volume  of  the  gas  ;  at  2  pressures,  1  volume  of  water 
absorbs  2  Volumes  ;  at  3  pressures,  3  volumes,  etc. ;  but  on  the 
removal  of  the  extra  pressure  all  the  dissolved  gas  escapes  except 
the  original  volume.  Thus,  by  pressure  under  the  earth,  water  may 
be  made  to  take  up  an  extra  quantity  of  gas,  whereby  the  water  is 
rendered  effervescent  when  it  comes  to  the  surface.  By  boiling  the 
whole  of  the  dissolved  CO*  may  be  driven  off. 

The  rain  as  it  falls  dissolves  atmospheric  carbonic  anhydride, 
the  acid  rain  solution  acting  on  certain  rocks,  causing  their  slow 
crumbling.  This  process  of  rock  disintegration  is  moreover 
assisted  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  within  the  interstices  of  the 
rock  during  congelation.  Thus  Boils  are  formed  of  the  broken  down 
<l<bri*  (N^SiO* + 4HgO  +  4C04=H4Si04 + 4NaHCO,) .  Further,  owing 
to  the  solubility  of  the  gas  in  water,  the  rain  conveys  it  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  the  solution  dissolving  the  calcic  phosphate  which  is  insoluble 
in  pure  water. 

(?.)  Chemical.— The  volume  of  C02  formed  by  burning  carbon  in 
oxygen,  is  the  same  as  the  oxygen  employed.  Hence  C02  contains 
its  own  volume  of  oxygen — in  other  words  the  atomic  proportion  of 
C:0  is  as  12:32.  Its  formula  therefore  is  C02,  three  volumes  of  the 
constituent  gases  being  condensed  into  two  volumes.  The  gaseous,  but 
not  the  liquid  carbonic  anhydride,  effects  a  transient  reddening  of  blue 
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litmus.     The  pore  gas  instantly  extinguishes  flame.     We  may  classify 
the  results  of  dilute  carbonic  anhydride  on  flame  as  follows  : — 


An  atmosphere  containing 

Action  on  flame. 

16  per  cent,  of  CO,. 

12       ,, 
10        „ 
S        >»           »} 

Flame  instantly  extinguished. 
Flame  extinguished  if  not  burning  rigorously. 
Taper  burns,  but  the  flame  oonsjdeiably  dulled. 
Taper  burns  readily. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  taper  may  burn  in  a  carbonic  acid  atmo- 
sphere that  is  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Potassium  burns  in  carbonic  anhydride,  setting  free  carbon  (3CO{+ 
2K2=2K€COs+C).  Sodic  oxalate  is  formed  when  CO*  is  passed  into 
melted  sodium  (2C02+Nas=Na2Cs04),  and  potassic  formate,  together 
with  hydric  potassic  carbonate,  when  the  moist  gas  is  brought  into 
contact  with  potassium  (2CO«+K8+H80=KHC02+KHCOs). 

Carbonates  are  formed  by  its  action  on  metallic  hydrates.  (See  Cab- 
bonates.) 

Carbonic  acid  (H8COs)  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state,  but  seeing  that 
a  solution  of  CO$  in  water  reddens  litmus,  we  may  assume  some  such 
change  to  occur. 

Tests. — A  white  precipitate  with  lime  or  baryta  water.  Its  rcadj 
solubility  in  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  enables  us  to  separate  it 
from  most  other  gases. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  AND  THE  HALOIDS. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Chlorine. 

Carbonic  Tetrachloride  ...         ...  CCI4. 

Carbonic  Trichloride  ...         ...  C2C1$. 

Carbonic  Dichloride  ...  ...         ...  C2C14. 

Carbonic  Monochloride  C*C18,  or  CeCl* 

These  compounds  are  all  prepared  by  indirect  methods. 

Carbonic  Tetrachloride  (CC1<=154). 

Synonym* — Bichloride  of  carbon. 

History. — Discovered  by  Regnault. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas  (CH4). 

(2.)  By  passing  chlorine  and  carbon  disulphide  vapor  through  a 
red-hot  tube  (CS«+4C1£=CC14+2SC1£).  The  sulphur  chloride  may 
be  separated  from  the  CCI4  by  solution  in  potassic  hydrate. 

Properties.— A  colorless  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1*56.  Boils  at 
172°F.  (77°  C.)  ;  freezes  at— ^F.  (—22-8°  C).  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
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but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  freely  dissolves  fats,  resins, 
etc.  Chloroform  is  formed  by  the  action  upon  it  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Its  vapor  is  powerfully  anaesthetic. 

Carbonic  Trichloride  (C*C16=202). 

Synonym, — Seaquichloride  o/ carbon. 

History. — Discovered  by  Faraday. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  sunlight  on  a  mixture  of 
Dutch  liquid  (C«H4C1«)  and  chlorine  (C2H4C12+4C1«=C2C16+4HC1). 

(2.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  carbonic  tetrachloride  (CCI4)  through 
a  red-bot  tube. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  solid,  having  an  aromatic  camphory 
odor.  It  fuses  at  320°  F.  (160°  C.),  and  boils  at  360°  F.  (1822° C), 
when  it  sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol. 

Carbonic  Dichloride  (C2Cl,=l64). 

Synonym.— Protochloride  of  carbon. 

History. — Discovered  by  Faraday. 

Preparation.— ( 1.)  By  passing  the  vapors  of  CC14  or  of  C8C16 
through  a  red-hot  tube. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbonic  trichloride 
(C8CI6). 

Properties.— A  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  119.  Boils  at  248°  F. 
(117°  C.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Carbonic  Monochloride,  C2Cl«,  or  C6C16. 

Synonyms. — Carbonic  subchloride  or  Hexachloride. 

Preparation. — (1-)  By  passing  either  the  vapor  of  carbonic  di- 
chloride (CtCl4)  or  of  chloroform  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzene. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  solid,  without  odor,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol.  It  melts  at  438*8°  F., 
(226°  C),  and  boils,  subliming  unchanged,  at  6278°  F.  (331°  C). 

Compounds  op  Cakbon  with  Bromine,  Etc. 

A  carbonic  tetrdbromide  (CBr4)  ;  a  carbonic  tribromide  (CgBre),  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bromine  on  C8Br4  ;  and  a  carbonic  dibromide 
(CtBr4)  prepared  by  acting  on  ether  or  alcohol  with  bromine,  all  three 
of  which  are  white  crystalline  bodies,  have  been  described. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  in  sunlight  on  carbonic  dichloride  (CgClJ, 
the  crystalline  body  carbonic  chlorobromide  (CsCl4Brs)  is  formed. 

No  compound  of  Carbon  and  Iodine  has  been  for  certain  discovered. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  WITH  OXYGEN  AND  THE 

HALOIDS. 

Carbonic  Oxychloride,  COCl2. 

Synonyms. — Chlorocarbonic  acid ;  Carbonyl  chloride  ;  Phosgene  gas. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  exposing  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  chlorine  to  sunlight.  The  mixture  condenses  to  one-half  its 
original  volume. 

(2.)  By  heating  together  carbonic  tetrachloride  and  zinc  oxide 
(2CCl4+8ZnO=3ZnCl2+COCl2+C02). 

(3.)  By  the  oxidation  of  chloroform. 

Properties. — A  colorless  pungent  gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  water. 
For  this  reason  it  fumes  in  the  air,  the  chlorine  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  moisture  (C0C1£+H20=C02+2HC1).  By  a  cold 
of  o°F.  ( — 15°  C),  it  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-432  at  32°  F.  (0°C),  and  boiling  at  46  3°  F.  (8-2°  C). 

With  ammonia  it  forms  urea  and  ammonic  chloride  : — 

4NH,       +      COClf       =  N2H4CO  +  2NH4C1. 

Ammonia      +    Phosgene  gas    =      Urea        +      Ammonic  chloride. 

This  reaction  illustrates  the  property  of  phosgene  gas  in  effecting 
the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  the  substitution  of  carbonic  oxide. 

The  analogous  Bromine  and  Iodine  compounds  have  not  been  pre- 
pared. 

COMPOUNDS  OF   CARBON  WITH   SULPHUR  AND  WITH 

OXYGEN. 

Carbonic  Disulphide  (CS2.). 

Molecular  weight,  76.     Molecular  volume,  \     |     |.     Specific  gravity,  1*293. 
Fuses  at—  148°F.(— 100°  C).  Boils  at  110°F.   (433°  C.). 

Synonyms. — Bisulphuret  or  Bisulphide  of  carbon;  Sulphocarbonic  acid. 

History. — Discovered  accidentally  by  Lampadius  in  1796  whilst 
distilling  iron  pyrites. 

Preparation. — (1*)  By  direct  union  ;  viz.,  by  passing  the  vapor  of 
sulphur  over  heated  charcoal  (C  +  S2=CS2).  (Some  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  formed  from  the  hydrogen  in  the  charcoal.  The 
product  requires  redistillation  to  free  it  from  dissolved  sulphur). 

(2.)  By  heating  together  charcoal  and  iron,  or  charcoal  and  copper 
pyrites  (Lampadius)  (C  +  2FeS2=CS2+2FeS).  (Thus  CS2  is  formed 
when  coal  is  distilled,  the  coal  containing  iron  pyrites). 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible. — An  ethereal,  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odor,  considerably  lessened  by  shaking  with  mercury. 
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(/J.)  Physiological. — Its  action  is  anesthetic,  and  in  excess  acts 
as  a  poison.    It  is  used  for  destroying  insects  in  grain. 

(y.)  Physical.— Specific  gravity  of  liquid,  1*272  ;  of  vapor,  2*63.  It 
solidifies  at— 176-8° F.(— 116° C),  and  boils  at  110°F.  (43-3° C). 
It  refracts  light  powerfully  (index  of  refraction  1*68).  It  is  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

(L)  Chemical. — It  has  no  action  on  litmus.  It  fires  at  302°  F. 
(150°  C),  the  products  of  its  combustion  being  C02  and  S02  (CS2+ 
302=C02  +  2S02).  It  explodes  vehemently  when  mixed  with  oxygen. 
It  emits  a  brilliant  blue  light,  of  great  actinic  power  when  burnt  with 
nitric  oxide.  Potassium  burns  in  its  vapor  with  the  liberation  of 
carbon,  and  the  formation  of  a  potassic  sulphide  (CS2+2K2=s2SK8 
+C).  When  its  vapor  is  passed  over  many  red-hot  metallic  oxides, 
they  become  changed  into  sulphides.  Passed  over  heated  calcic  hydrate 
(as  in  some  gas-works)  C02  and  H2S  are  formed  (CaH202+CS2= 
2CaO+C02+2H2S).  When  a  mixture  of  the  vapor  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  hot  copper,  it  yields  a  sulphide  of  copper  and 
marsh  gas  (CS«  +  2H2S  +  8Cu=4Cu2S  +  CH4). 

Carbonic  disulphide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  a  solvent,  moreover,  of  many  bodies, 
such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  the  alkaloids,  oils,  gums,  resins, 
fats,  etc.  Hence  its  use.  It  is  also  employed  in  making  thermometers 
for  registering  very  low  temperatures. 

It  forms  one  of  the  most  troublesome  impurities  of  coal  gas. 

Carbonic  disulphide  combines  with  alkaline  hydrates  and  with 
alkaline  sulphides  to  form  sulphocarbonates  (M"CS3)  (6KHO  +  3CS2 
=K2CS3+K4C05+3H20).  These  bodies  are  analogous  to  the  car- 
bonates, but  contain  sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen  (CaC03 — CaCS3). 
When  the  sulphocarbonates  are  boiled  with  water  they  become  car- 
bonates. Sulphocarbonie  acid  (H2CSS)  may  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  salts  (NH4)2  (CSS+2HC1=H2CS3+ 
2NH4C1).     It  is  a  yellow  and  oily  liquid. 

Carbonic  Oxysulphide  (COS). 

Molecular  weight,  60.     Molecular  volume 


This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Than,  may  be  regarded  as 
H2S,  where  (CO)"  has  replaced  the  H* 

Preparation. — (I.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  vapor  and 
carbonic  oxide. 

(2.)  By  heating  together  potassic  sulphocyanide  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  first  formed  (KCNS  + 
HtS04=HCNS+KHS04),  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  water 
into  carbonic  oxysulphide  and  ammonia,  the  latter  being  absorbed  by 
the  excess  of  acid  (HCNS+H20=NH,+COS). 

(3.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  urea  and  carbonic  disulphide. 
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Properties- — A  combustible,  aromatic  gas,  decomposed  by  beat 
into  CO  and  S.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  volume  for  volume,  the  solution 
decomposing  spontaneously  after  a  time  iuto  carbonic  anhydride  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  action  being  immediate  if  an  alkali  be 
present,  a  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali  being  formed.  It  has 
no  action  upon  an  acid  solution  of  lead,  copper  or  silver. 

BORON. 

Atomic  weighty  11.  Molecular  weight  {probable),  22.  Triad  (BC1«— BF3). 

History. — Prepared  by  Davy  (1807),  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
current  on  boracic  acid  (boric  acid).  Gay  Lussao  and  Thenard  (1808) 
prepared  it  by  acting  on  boric  anhydride  with  potassium.  Wohler  and 
Devil le  (1857)  first  prepared  the  crystalline  modification  of  boron. 

Natural  History. — It  is  never  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state.  It 
occurs  as  boric  acid  in  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  and  in  combination 
with  eoda  (borax)  as  tincal,  with  magnesia  as  boracite,  and  with  Urns 
as  boracalcite,  etc. 

Varieties. — Three  varieties  have  been  described,  viz.,  the  amor- 
phous, the  graphoidal,  and  the  crystalline.  The  graphoidal  modification, 
however,  is  probably  a  compound  of  A1BS. 

Preparation.— (<*•)  Amorphous  boron. 

(1.)  By  fusing  together  boric  oxide  and  sodium.  The  residue  is 
then  to  be  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  boron 
remains  undissolved  (B803+3Na8=3NafiO  +  Bs). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  boric  oxide,  or  the  vapor  of  boric  chloride,  on 
potassium  or  on  potassic  borofluoride  (2BC13+3K8=6KC1  +  B8). 

(/3.)  Crystalline  {diamond  or  adamantine)  boron. 

(1.)  By  fusing  boric  oxide  with  aluminium  (B805+ AJ8=Al80s+Bj{)- 
The  aluminium  must  be  dissolved  out  with  caustic  soda. 

(2.)  By  fusing  amorphous  boron  with  silver. 

Properties. — The  amorphous  modification  of  boron  is  an  olive- green 
powder.  It  burns  in  oxygen  (forming  B203)  and  fires  spontaneously 
in  chlorine  (forming  BC13).  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  burnt  in 
air,  a  trace  of  boric  nitride  (BN)  is  formed,  it  being  one  of  the  few 
elements  between  which  and  nitrogen  direct  union  is  possible.  ft 
decomposes  hot  sulphuric  acid  (3H8SO4+B8=B8O3+3H8O  +  3S0j)* 
and  cold  nitric  acid  (B8  +  6HN03=2HjBOs+  3N804).  It  also  decom- 
poses at  a  red  heat  the  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  nitrates,  setting 
free  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  .and  nitric  peroxide  respec- 
tively. 

Crystalline,  diamond,  or  adamantine  boron,  which,  excepting  the 
diamond,  is  the  hardest  substance  known,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2*68,  and  when  pure  is  colorless,  crystalline  (octahedral)  and  a  power- 
ful optical  refractor.  At  ordinary  temperatures  its  specific  heat  is 
0*25,  but  this  is  doubled  at  higher  temperatures.     It  mostly  contains  a 
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trace  of  aluminium.  It  is  infusible,  even  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe, but  burns  when  heated  to  redness  in  chlorine.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  strong  acids.  It  forms  boric  oxide  when  fused  with  potassic 
sulphate  (6KHS04+B8=B803+3K2S04+3H80  +  3S02),  and  a  borate 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  fused  with  potassic  hydrate 
(6KHO+B£=2K3B03+3Ht). 

Boric  (Boracic)  Anhydride  (B2O3=70  ;  Sp.  Gr.  1-83). 

Preparation. — By  heating  boric  acid  to  redness  (2H3B03=Bg03+ 
3H20). 

Properties* — A  clear  glass  (vitreous  boric  acid),  fusible  at  a  red 
heat,  but  not  volatile  below  a  white  heat.  Thus  it  expels  such  stronger 
acids  (as  sulphuric),  which  are  more  volatile,  from  their  salts  by  heat. 
(See  page  6.)  It  becomes  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air  on  account 
of  its  hygroscopicity.  It  is  used  as  a  blowpipe  reagent,  because  of  its 
facility  for  dissolving  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  forming  with  them 
colored  glazes. 

Boric  (Orthoboric  or  Boracic)  Acid  (H3B03=62;  Sp.  Gr.  1479). 

Preparation  and  Natural  History.— This  acid  was  originally 

prepared  by  Romberg  (1702)  and  by  Lemery  (1727)  by  the  action  on 
borax  (NasO,2Bs03+  10aq.,  called  Sedative  Salt,  and  when  in  the 
rough  Tincal)  either  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (NagO, 
2B«03+2HCl  +  5HfiO=4H3B03+2NaCl),  ag  8UggeBted  by  the  latter 

(Lemery),  or  of  dehydrated  ferrous  sulphate,  as  suggested  by  the 
former  (Homberg). 

The  acid  is  now  obtained  as  follows  : — In  certain  volcanic  districts 
free  and  vaporous  boric  acid  is  discharged  through  fissures  in  the  earth 
accompanied  by  steam  jets  (suffioni  or  f umaroles).  We  know  nothing 
of  its  actual  origin.  For  the  purpose  of  condensing  these  steam  jets, 
brick  basins,  filled  with  water  from  neighbouring  springs  (lagoons)  are 
erected  at  the  site  of  the  discharge.  A  series  of  these  lagoons  is  con- 
structed in  a  descending  line,  so  that  the  water  may  flow  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  acid  solution  (containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  acid) 
which  collects  in  the  basins,  is  then  evaporated  down  in  leaden  pans, 
the  suffioni  themselves  being  employed  as  the  source  of  heat.  The 
acid  is  afterwards  purified  by  crystallization. 

Properties.  (<*•)  Physical. — The  acid  has  a  bitter  taste  and  crystal- 
lizes in  scales.  At  248°  F.  (120°  C.)  it  loses  water  and  becomes  HB08 
(Metaboric  arid),  a  tetraboric  acid  (H2B407)  being  formed  at  a  still 
higher  temperature.  Both  these  acids  form  unstable  salts.  At  a 
higher  temperature  B£03  remains,  which  at  a  red  heat  fuses  to  a  clear 
glass  (vitreous  boric  acfd),  and  at  a  white  heat  volatilizes.  On  boiling 
the  aqueous  solution  the  acid  volatilizes  with  the  steam. 

It  is  soluble  in  3  parts  by  weight  of  boiling  water  and  in  26  parts 
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of  cold,  but  its  solubility  is  irregular.  It  is  soluble  in  spirit,  the 
solution  burning  with  a  green  flame. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — A  solution  of  boric  acid  is  faintly  acid  to  litmus, 
but  if  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  be  dipped  into  the  solution  and  dried 
it  becomes  of  a  brown  red  color.  If  this  be  moistened  with  an 
alkali  it  changes  to  an  intense  blue. 

The  acid  forms  salts  called  borates,  borate  of  soda  (Na«B407)  being 
a  common  laboratory  re-agent. 

Boric  Nitride,  BN  or  BSN,. 

Preparation. — 0-)  By  heating  boron  in  nitrogen,  in  air,  or  in 
ammonia  gas. 

(2.)  By  heating  mixtures  either  of  boric  oxide  and  urea,  or  of 
borax  and  amnionic  chloride. 

Properties. — A  white,  infusible,  and  insoluble  powder,  very  stable. 
It  is  very  slightly  acted  upon  even  by  boiling  acids  and  alkalies.  It 
is  decomposed  when  fused  with  potassic  hydrate  (BN  +  3KHO= 
K3BO3+NH3)  or  when  heated  in  a  current  of  steam. 

Boric  Chloride  (BCi,). 

Molecular  weight,  117*5.   Molecular  volume,  \     j     j.  Specific  gravity,  1'35 
at  62-6°  F.  (17°  C).     Boils  at  65°  F.  (18-3°  C). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  burning  boron  in  chlorine. 

(2.)  By  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  red  hot  boric  anhydride 
and  charcoal  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  BC1S  must  be  condensed  in  a 
tube  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  :— 

3C1£      +      3C      +  BgOs        =       2BC1S        +         3CO. 

Chlorine    -f-    Carbon    +    Boric  anhydride  «=  Bono  chloride    +    Carbonic  oxide. 

Properties. — A  colorless,  fuming,  highly  refractive  liquid.  When 
acted  on  with  water,  hydrochloric  and  boric  acids  are  formed  (BC1S+ 
3H20=3HC1+H3B0S). 

Boric  Bromide  (BBrs=25i). 

Specific  gravity,  269.    Boils  at  194°  F.  (90°  C). 
Its  preparation  and  reactions  resemble  the  chloride. 

Boric  Fluoride  (BF,=68). 

Specific  gravity,  2*312. 

Hi8tory. — Discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  (1808). . 

Preparation. — (1.)    By    heating  in  an  iron,  retort  a  mixture    of 
fluor  spar  and  boric  anhydride,  and  collecting  the  gas  over  mercury  : — 
2B£Os         +         3CaFg       =     Ca3B80«,       +         2BF3 

Boric  anhydride    +     Calcic  fluoride     =     Calcic  borate    +     Boric  fluoride. 
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(2.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar,  boric  anhydride  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties. — A  colorless,  fuming,  pungent  smelling  gas,  very 
soluble  in  water  (700  vols,  in  I  of  water).     Chars  paper. 

A  fiuoboric  acid  (HB02.3HF)  and  a  hydrofluoboric  acid  (HBF4  or 
BF3.HF)  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  boric  fluoride  are  also 
known  : — 

4BFS        +    3H20  =  3HBF,  +     H^BOs. 

Boric  fluoride    +    Water     =     Hydrofluoboric  acid    +     Boric  acid. 

Rydrofluoboric  acid  forms  salts  called  the  boron1  uor ides,  such-e.£.  as 
potassic  borofluoride  (KBF4). 

These  compounds  of  boron  and  the  haloids  combine  with  gaseous 
ammonia  to  form  certain  molecular  compounds  such  as  (BF„NHS). 

Boric  Sulphide  (B2S,=ll8). 

Preparation. — 0-)  By  passing  sulphur  vapor  over  heated  boron. 
(2.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  a  red  hot 
mixture  of  boric  anhydride  and  carbon  : — 

2B«03   +  3CS«  +      3C      =        2B2S3        +      6CO 

Boric      +     Carbon  bisulphide    -J-    Carbon     =     Boric  sulphide    -f     Carbonic 
anhydride  oxide. 

Properties. — A  yellow,  fusible,  pungent  solid.  Water  decomposes 
it  (BtSj+6H,0=3HsS  +  2H3B03). 


SILICON  or  SILICIUM  (Si=28  2). 

History- — Silicon  (eilex,  flint)  was  discovered  by  Davy  (1807), 
when  acting  on  silicic  acid  with  potassium.  Berzelius  (1824)  obtained 
it  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  fluosilicic  acid. 

Natural  History- — Silicon  has  never  been  found  in  nature  in  a 
free  state.  It  occurs  (a),  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  silica  (SiOa), 
both  in  a  crystallized  form  as  quartz,  and  in  a  non-crystallized  form  as 
flint,  chalcedony,  opal,  etc.  It  also  exists  abundantly  in  combination 
with  metallic  oxides.  Clays  are  aluminic  silicates,  {ft)  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom  it  is  found  in  the  stems  of  cereals  ;  and  (y)  in  the 
animal  kingdom  it  occurs  in  teeth,  feathers,  bone,  etc. 

Varieties- — Silicon  exists  in  three  modifications,  viz.,  (a)  an  amor* 
phout ;  (/3)  a  graphoidal ;  and  (y)  a  crystalline  form. 

Preparation-  — (a.)  Amorphous  Silicon. 

(1.)  By  heating  potassium  or  sodium  with  potassic  silico-fiuoride 
(fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium)  :— 

SiKjF*  +        2K€      =  6KF  +       Si. 

Potassic  silico- fluoride    +    Potassium     =     Potassic  fluoride     +     Silicon. 
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(2.)  By  heating  sodium  in  the  vapor  of  silicic  chloride  (SiCl^ 
2Na*=Si  +  4NaCl). 

(/3.)  Grapkoidal  Silicon.  —  By  fusing  together  aluminium  and 
amorphous  silicon,  and  afterwards  dissolving  out  the  aluminium  from 
the  mixture  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

(y.)  Adamantine  Silicon. 

(1.)  By  the  fusion  of  amorphous  silicon. 

(2.)  By  heating  aluminium  in  a  current  of  silicic  chloride  vapor 
(3SiCl4 + 2  A12=2A18C1« + 3Si). 

(3.)  At  high  temperatures,  silicon  dissolves  in  certain  metals,  such  a* 
zinc,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Thus  if  a  mixture  of  potassic 
silico-fluoride  and  sodium  be  mixed  with  melted  zinc,  and  the  mass 
covered  over  with  fused  sodic  chloride  and  well  heated,  crystallized 
silicon  may  be  obtained  when  the  cooled  mass  is  acted  upon  with 
acids,  which  dissolve  out  all  but  the  silicon. 

Properties*  —  (<*•)  Amorphous  silicon.  A  dark  brown  powder 
Specific  gravity  2*0.  Infusible  and  non- volatile.  It  neither  conducts 
heat  nor  electricity.  It  burns  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming 
Si02,  or  in  chlorine,  forming  SiCl4.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  any  solvent 
except  hydrofluoric  acid  (fluorine  having  a  great  affinity  for  silicon \ 
when  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  formed  (Si  +  6HF=SiHfFg+2Hg). 
When  fused  with  potassic  hydrate,  or  boiled  with  a  caustie  alkali, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  potassic  -silicate  formed  (Si  +  4KH0= 
K4Si04  +  2H8).  By  fusion  with  aluminium  the  graph oidal  modifica- 
tion is  produced. 

(fi.)  Grapkoidal  silicon.  This  is  found  in  the  form  of  very  hard 
crystalline  metallic-looking  scales,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*49. 
It  conducts  electricity.  It  does  not  burn  in  oxygen,  but  fuses  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  acids  generally,  nor 
even  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric 
and  nitric  acids,  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (HfiSiFfi)  being  formed.  It  i* 
slowly  acted  upon  when  fused  with  potassic  hydrate. 

(y.)  Adamantine  silicon. — Adamantine  silicon  is  even  less  prone 
to  oxidation  than  the  graphoidal  modification.  It  resembles  crystal- 
lized haematite  both  in  color  and  general  appearance. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SILICON  AND  OXYGEN. 

Silica  (SiO8=60). 

Synonyms. — Silicon  dioxide;  Silicic  anhydride. 

Natural  History. — Silica  occurs,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  both  in 
a  crystalline  and  in  an  amorphous  form.  Quartz  (i.e.,  rock  crystal, 
consisting  of  six-sided  crystals  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids), 
Amethyst  (the  purple  color  of  which  is  due  to  iron),  Cairngorm  (a 
yellow  or  brown  stone),  are  illustrations  of  the  crystalline  variety ; 
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and  Agate,  Chalcedony  (which  in  layers  of  different  colors  constitutes 
Onyx)i  Jasper,  Cornelian  (the  color  of  which  is  due  to  ferric  oxide), 
Flint  and  Opal  (where  the  silica  is  combined  with  varying  quantities 
of  water),  are  illustrations  of  the  amorphous  variety. 

Sand  is  very  nearly  pure  silica.  The  varying  colors  of  silica  depend 
on  the  presence  of  various  foreign  matters.  It  forms  the  chief  support 
of  the  soil.  Plants  absorb  it  freely,  as  shown  by  its  presence  in  the 
stems  of  rushes  and  cereals.  This,  and  its  presence  in  solution  in 
certain  natural  waters,  as  in  the  Geysers,  prove  the  possibility  of  its 
existing  in  a  soluble  form. 

All  the  artificial  forms  of  silica  are  of  the  amorphous  modification. 

Properties. — Pure  silica,  when  en  masse,  is  a  hard,  colorless,  trans- 
parent body,  but  when  finely  powdered  has  an  opaque  white  appear- 
ance. The  crystalline  form  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*7,  and  the 
amorphous  of  2*2.  Both  forms  are  non-volatile,  but  by  oxy-hydrogen 
heat  they  fuse  to  a  clear  glass,  the  crystalline  thereby  becoming  the 
amorphous  modification.  They  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  in 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  (SiO£  +  6HF=H8SiF6  (hydrofiuosilicic 
acid) -f  2H€0).  The  amorphous  form  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
caustic  alkalies,  and  slightly  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates. By  heating  finely  powdered  quartz  (but  not  if  it  be  in  lump), 
it  is  converted  into  the  amorphous  variety,  and  becomes  soluble  in 
alkalies. 

The  ordinary  vegetable  acids  (as  e.g.  tartaric  acid),  or  a  weak  acid 
(such  as  carbonic  acid),  precipitate  silica  from  its  solutions;  never- 
theless, at  a  high  temperature,  silica,  being  non-volatile,  decomposes  car- 
bonates and  even  sulphates. 

Silica  in  all  its  forms  when  fused  with  a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline 
carbonate  forms  a  soluble  silicate  (SiOj  +  2NasC03=Na4Si04+2C02), 

Silica  is  soluble  in  fused  borax,  but  not  in  microcosmic  salt. 

Silicic  Acid. 

H4SiC>4,  or  2H80,SiO,  (tetrabasic  acid). 
H«Si03,  or  H«0,SiO«  (dibasic  acid). 

At  the  moment  that  silica  is  liberated  from  its  soluble  compounds, 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  silicic  acid  being  thereby  formed.  This  is  found 
in  the  two  modifications  mentioned  above. 

Preparation. — (1.)  If  silica  be  fused  with  sodic  carbonate,  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  and  a  sodic  silicate  is  formed.  This  salt  is  alkaline, 
and  soluble  in  water.  If  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (i.e.,  not 
sufficient  to  render  it  acid)  be  added  to  the  solution,  it  forms  a  gelatinous 
mass,  from  the  separation  of  hydrated  silicic  acid.  If  an  excess  of 
acid,  however,  be  added  (i.e.,  sufficient  to  render  it  acid),  silicic  acid, 
together  with  sodic  chloride,  are  produced,  and  both  remain  in 
solution : — 
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Na4Si04     +  4HC1  =      H4Si04     +         4NaCL 

Sodic  silicate    +    Hydrochloric  acid     ■=     Silioic  aoid    +     Sodio  chloride. 

If  this  solution  be  dialysed,  the  sodic  chloride,  with  any  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  will  pass  through  the  dialyser,  whilst  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  silicic  acid  will  remain  on  the  dialyser. 

Substances  that  diffuse  rapidly  (like  sodic  chloride)  are  termed 
crystalloids,  and  those  having  a  low  rate  of  diffusion  (such  as  silicic 
acid)  are  termed  colloids. 

(2.)  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride 
on  a  solution  of  sodic  or  other  soluble  silicate.  This  action  is  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  natural  disintegration  of  granite:— 

Na4Si04     +   4H20  +  4CO«  =    H4Si04     +4NaHC03 

Sodic  silicate    -+*    Water    •+■    Carbonic  anhydride  =  Silicio  acid    +       Sodic 

carbonate. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  silicic  fluoride: — 

3SiF4        +    4H20   -      H4Si04     +  2H2SiF,i. 

Silicic  fluoride    -f    Water     =     Silicic  acid    •+•    Hydroflaoailicic  add. 

Properties.  —  The  solution  of  silicic  acid  may,  by  cautious  evapor- 
ation, be  concentrated  until  it  contains  22  per  cent,  of  the  acid 
(H4Si04).  In  this  state  it  is  a  colorless  tasteless  liquid,  faintly 
acid  to  litmus.  By  keeping,  the  acid  separates  from  the  water  as 
a  gelatinous  mass,  which  shrinks  on  drying,  and  when  dry  has  the 
formula  3(Si02),2H80.  If  this  be  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  it  loses 
water  and  becomes  3(Si02),H20. 

If  the  solution  be  evaporated  in  vacun  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  lustrous 
glass  is  formed,  containing  78  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid  (Hc0,Si02). 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  By  further  heat  the  anhydrous  acid  may  be  obtained, 
which  is  insoluble  both  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  water,  bat  is 
soluble  in  boiling  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SILICON  AND  THE  HALOIDS,  ETC. 

Silicic  tetrachloride — Tetrabromide — Tetra- 

iodide — Tetrafluoride      ...  SiCl^-SiBr^-Sil^-SiF^. 

Silicic  trichloride    ...         ...         ...         ...  SiCl$. 

Silicic  hydrotrichloride  ( Silicon  chloroform)  SiHCls- j  ,Q  . 

„     hydrotribromide   (    „      bromoform^SiHBrj.  P         in 
„     hydrotriiodide       (    „      iodoform)     SiHIv     )       ^      ^eD'' 

Silicic  Tetrachloride  (SiCU)  =  170-2. 

Synonym. — Silicic  Chloride. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  burning  silicon  in  chlorine. 
(2.)  By   heating   carbon   and    silicic   anhydride    in    a    stream   of 
chlorine : — 


\ 
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Si08         +    2C    +    2C1«   =  SiCl4  +         2CO. 

Silicic  anhydride  +  Carbon  +  Chlorine  =  Silicon  tetrachloride  +  Carbonic  oxide. 

Properties.  —  A  transparent,  pungent-smelling,  colorless,  very 
volatile  liquid.  It  fumes  in  the  air  from  the  deposition  of  silica  by  the 
action  of  moisture.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  32°  F.  (0°  C), 
is  1-5237,  and  of  the  vapor  5*939.  It  boils  at  138-2°  F.  (59°  C.). 
Water  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and  silicic  acids  (SiCl4+4H80  = 
H4Si04+4HCl).  By  passing  the  vapor  of  silicic  tetrachloride  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube,  a  liquid  having  the 
formula  (SiCl9)8  HgS8  is  formed  (silicic  trichlor-sulphydrate),  which  on 
the  addition  of  water  is  split  up  into  silicic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Silicic  Trichloride  (SiCl3),  formed  by  acting  on  silicon  heated  to 
1000°  C.  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  has  been  prepared.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid  (ep.  gr.  158).  It  fuses  at  30*2°  F.  (—1°  C.)  and  boils 
at  296*6°  F.  (147°  C.J.  Its  vapor  is  spontaneously  inflammable. 
Water  decomposes  it  into  silicon  oxalic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(2SiCls+4H,0=H,Si204  (Silicon  oxalic  acid)+6HCl.) 

Several  Silicic  OXychlorideS  have  been  prepared. 

Compounds  of  Silicon  with  Bromine,  Iodine,  Etc. 

Silicic  Tetrabromide  (SiBrJ  is  prepared  similarly,  and  has 
similar  reactions  to  the  chlorine  compound.  It  is  a  colorless,  heavy 
liquid,  solidifying  at  86° F.  (— 13°C),  boiling  at  307*4° F.  (153° 0.). 
The  liquid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2813  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)- 

Silicic  Tribromide  (S^Brg)  is  also  a  crystalline  substance. 

Silicic  Tetriodide  (Sil4)  is  a  crystalline  body,  prepared  by  passing 
iodine  vapor  and  carbonic  anhydride  over  heated  silicon.  The  C08 
carries  away  the  Sil4  as  soon  as  formed,  thus  preventing  decomposi- 
tion.    It  is  decomposed  both  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

Silicic  Triiodide  (Syfe)  is  also  a  crystalline  solid,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  metallic  silver  on  Sil4  (2SiI4+ Ag8  =  Si8Ie+2AgI). 

Compounds  of  Silicon  with  Fluorine,  Etc. 

Silicic  Fluoride  (SiFJ. 

Synonym. — Silicic  Tetrqfluoride. 

Preparation. — By  heating  together  silica,  calcic  fluoride  and  sul- 
phuric acid  : — 

Si08    +  2CaF8  +    2H£S04  =     SiF4    +   2CaS04>H80. 
Silica    +    Calcic    +    Sulphuric     =     Silicic    +    Dihydrio  calcic . 
fluoride  add  fluoride  sulphate. 

Properties. — A  heavy,  colorless,  fuming  gas.  Specific  gravity,  3*6. 
It  neither  burns  nor  supports  combustion.     It  may  be  liquefiefl^by 
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30  atmospheres  pressure,  or  by  a  cold  of  —  160°F.  ( — 107°  C),  and 
solidified  by  a  cold  of  — 220°  F.  (—140°  C.).  By  the  action  of  into 
upon  it,  silicic  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids  are  formed,  the  silicic  acid 
separating  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  remaining 
in  solution. 

3SiF4        +    4H20  =     H48i04     +  2SiH?F6. 

Silicic  fluoride    4-    Water    =     Silicic  add    -f    Hydrofluoaflicio  acid. 

Many  metallic  oxides  (as  lime)  absorb  SiF4  freely. 

Silicic  Nitride  (Formula?)  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  silica  and  nitrogen,  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a 
white  infusible  body,  soluble  only  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  forming  amnionic 
silicon*  uoride.  When  heated  in  carbonic  anhydride,  it  forms  amnionic 
carbonate.  When  heated  in  steam,  ammonia  is  set  free.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  chlorine,  nor  does  heat  alone  affect  it. 

Silicic  Sulphide  (SiS2)  (bisulphide  of  silicon),  is  prepared  either  bj 
direct  union,  or  by  passing  CS2  vapor  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
silica  (Si02+CS*+C=SiSe+2CO).  jt  i8  a  wnite,  amorphous,  hygro- 
scopic solid,  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  decomposed  into  silica 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (SiS2+2H80=SiOa+2H8S). 

Silico-Formic  Acid,  or  Leukon  (Xomcoc  white)  (SiHsO«)  (nticm 

formanhydride)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  silicon  chloroform 
(SiHCl3).  It  is  a  white  substance,  decomposed  by  the  caustic  alka- 
lies with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  has  a  powerful  reducing 
action. 

No  compound  of  Carbon  and  Silicon  is  known. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HYDROGEN. 

HYDftoGKr : — Compounds  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen— Water— Compounds  of  Hydro- 
gen with  the  Haloids,  with  Nitrogen,  with  Phosphorus,  with  Sulphur  and  with 
Selenium — Compounds  with  Carbon,  vis.,  Methane,  Ethylene,  and  Acetylene — 
Flame — Compound  of  Hydrogen  and  Silicon. 

HYDROGEN  (H  =  l). 

Atomic  weight,  1.  Monad,  as  in  HC1.  Molecular  weight,  2.  Molecular 
volume,  |  |  |.  Relative  weight,  1.  Specific  gravity,  0-0693 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  2'  1430  grains  at  60°  F.  and  30  B.P.  and 
1  litre  =  1  crith,  i.e.,  weighs  0089578  grm.  1  grm.  at  0°  C.  and 
at  760  mm.  pressure  measures  11*19  litres,  and  1  grain  at  6QPF.  and 
30  B.P.  measures  46*729  cubic  inches. 

Synonyms. — Inflammable  Air  or  Gas  (Cavendish,  1781  ;  Phlogiston 
(older  chemists) ;  Hydrogen  (v2oip  water,  and  yewaw  I  produce)  (Asso- 
ciated French  Chemists). 

History. — The  alchymists  described  "  an  inflammable  air,"  which 
was,  no  doubt,  hydrogen.  It  was  studied  by  Paracelsus  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  by  Hales  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  engaged 
in  examining  the  gas  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  Cavendish 
(1766)  examined  it  more  carefully,  and  was  the  first  to  set  it  free  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  metals.  Its  properties  were  afterwards  investi- 
gated by  Watt,  Priestley,  Volta,  and  others. 

Natural  History. — («•)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  free  in 
volcanic  gases  (to  the  extent,  at  times,  of  25  per  cent.),  also  in  the 
gases  given  off  from  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania,  in  firedamp,  and 
occluded  in  meteorites  (Graham  and  Mallet ;  Dewar).  (See  page  231.) 
It  is  also  assumed  from  spectroscopic  observation  to  be  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  certain  stars,  etc.,  the  temperature  being  too 
great  to  allow  of  anion  existing  between  hydrogen  and  other  elements. 
In  a  combined  state,  it  forms  one-ninth  part  by  weight  of  water,  three- 
seventeenths  of  ammonia,  one-seventeenth  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
etc.  Along  with  chlorine  it  is  found  in  certain  mineral  springs. 
03.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  all  tissues, 
as  well  as  in  the  water  with  which  in  all  cases  the  tissue  is  associated  ; 
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whilst  (y),  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  always  found  in  the  tissues,  and 
occasionally  in  a  free  state  in  the  breath  and  in  intestinal  gases  from 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water,  the 
hydrogen  being  set  free  at  the  negative  pole. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  an  intense  heat  on  water. 

(3.J  By  the  action  of  sodium  or  potassium,  or  an  amalgam  of  sodium 
or  potassium  on  water  at  common  temperatures  : — 

2H20    +        Na«      =        2NaHO        +  H«. 

Water      -f      Sodium      =       Sodic  hydrate      +      Hydrogen. 

[Note. — With  potassium  the  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  and  potassium  is  sufficient  to  fire  the  hydrogen,  but  this  does 
not  occur  in  the  case  of  sodium  unless  the  water  be  hot.] 

(4.)  By  passing  steam  over  certain  red  hot  metals,  such  as  iron,  or 

by  subjecting  steam  to  an  intense  heat,  such  as  that  of  the  electric 

arc  : — 

3Fe     +     4H«0     =  Fe304  +         4H, 

Iron      +      Water      =      Black  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron      -f-      Hydrogen. 

[Note. — Metallic  platinum  cannot  be  made  to  decompose  water 
except  at  a  very  high  temperature,  but  if  the  platinum  be  intimately 
associated  with  magnesium  or  with  zinc,  decomposition  of  the  water 
may  be  effected  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Copper  decomposes  water 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  but  if  the  copper  be  associated  with  zinc 
it  then  decomposes  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Proceedings  of  R.  S~» 
1872,  pp.  133,  218.)] 

(5.)  By  the  action  of  heated  sodium  on  gaseous  hydrochloric  add  : — 

2Na     +  2HC1  =        2NaCl        +         H* 

Sodium    +    Hydrochloric  acid    =     Sodic  chloride    +    Hydrogen. 

(6.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  formates  (or  oxalates,  etc.),  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  an  alkali : — 

KCHO,        +         KHO  =  K2COs        +        H« 

Potasaic  formate    -f    Potasaic  hydrate    =    Potaaric  carbonate         Hydrogen. 

(7.)  By  passing  steam  over  red  hot  coke  or  charcoal  (Deville  and 
Debray)  : — 

2H80  +       C       =        2H8       +  C02. 

Water    +    Carbon    =    Hydrogen     +    Carbonic  anhydride. 

[Note. — The  CO«  may  be  removed  by  lime.  If  the  heat  be  very 
great,  CO  (and  not  CO*)  is  formed,  which  is  not  capable  of  removal 
by  lime]. 

(8.)  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc, 
magnesium,  iron,  and  certain  other  metals : — 

(a.)  Zn     +  2HC1  «  ZnCl2         +        Ht. 

Zino    +    Hydrochlorio  acid    «    Zincic  chloride     +    Hydrogen. 

03.)      Fe     +       H«S04        =       FeS04       +         Hs. 

Iron    +    Sulphuric  acid    =*     Iron  sulphate    +    Hydrogen. 
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pfon.— (a.)  On  closing  the  vowel  in  which  hydrogen  is  generated  by  the 
actios  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  on  line,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  stops  further  decom- 
position. It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  this  case,  pressure  stops  affinity  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  the  effect  of  which  ordinarily  is  to  displace  the 
rincic  sulphate  solution  immediately  surrounding  the  zinc.  This  being  stopped,  fresh 
add  is  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  metaL  QS.)  The  hydrogen  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  acids  on  metals  is  not  pure,  but  may  contain  certain  compound* 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  the  carbon  being  derived  from  carbon  in  the  iron  if  it  be  used 
far  the  purpose  (which  may  be  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  wood  charcoal), 
or  enlphuretted  hydrogen  (removed  by  passing  the  gas  over  glass  beads  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  or  caustic  potash),  aneniuretted  and  phosph&retted  hydro- 
gen (absorbed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  sulphate),  trace*  of  oxygen  (removed  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube),  moieture  (absorbed  by  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide),  etc] 

(9.)  By  the  action  on  zinc  or  aluminium  of  a  solution  of  potassic 
hydrate: — 

2KHO  +    Zn     =  ZnK802  +         H€. 

Potassic  hydrate    +    Zinc    =     Potassic  zincio  oxide    +    Hydrogen. 

(10.)  By  immersing  zinc  placed  in  contact  with  iron  in  a  solution  of 
an  ammoniacal  salt  (excepting  a  solution  of  amnionic  nitrate),  heated 
to  104°  F.  (40°  C.),the  action  being  assisted  by  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia  (Lorin). 

(11.)  By  submitting  certain  organic  substances  to  destructive  distil- 
lation. Thus  it  is  found  in  coal-gas  along  with  hydrocarbon  vapors  and 
other  organic  compounds. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible. — When  pure,  hydrogen  is  a  colorless 
gas,  without  taste  or  odor. 

(/?.)  Physiological. — Hydrogen  is  not  a  poison.  Thus  it  may  be 
breathed  for  a  few  seconds  (when  pure)  with  impunity,  the  voice 
being  rendered  peculiarly  shrill  under  its  influence.  If  breathed  con- 
tinuously, death  results  from  want  of  oxygen,  but  not  from  direct  toxic 
effects  of  hydrogen. 

(y.)  Physical. — Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  body  known,  being  14*435 
times  lighter  than  air  (sp.  gr.  0*0693).  At  Paris  latitude,  at  0°  C.  and 
at  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mercury,  one  litre  weighs  0*089578  grm. 
(1  litre  of  air  weighing  1*293  grm.,  and  1  litre  of  oxygen  1*429  grm.), 
or  1  grm.  occupies  11*1636  litres.  (Regnault.)  Thus  hydrogen  is 
employed  for  balloons.  Sound  travels  with  three  times  greater  rapidity 
in  it  than  in  air.  It  refracts  light  more  powerfully  than  any  other  gas 
(1*000138),  its  power  in  this  respect  being  six  times  as  great  as  air 
at  the  same  temperature  and  density*  Up  to  a  certain  pressure 
hydrogen  obeys  the  law  of  Boyle  (p.  39),  but  at  very  high  pressures 
certain  exceptional  results  are  recorded.  Thus  at  1015  atmospheres 
it  is  only  reduced  -g^th  of  its  volume* 

Hydrogen  has  been  liquefied  by  Pictet,  and  also  by  Cailletet  (1877),  by 
the  combined  action  of  extreme  cold  —220°  F.  (—1 40?  C.)  and  pressure 
(650  atmospheres).  By  Cailletet's  arrangement,  after  a  pressure  of  300 
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atmospheres  has  been  effected,  the  tube  upon  a  redaction  of  pres- 
sure becomes  filled  with  a  kind  of  fog,  showing  the  gas  to  have 
been  condensed  to  minute  particles  of  liquid.  By  Pictet's  arrange- 
ment a  cold  of  — 210°  F.  ( — 140°  C.)  is  obtained  by  the  vaporization 
of  liquid  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids.  The  hydrogen  thus  liquefied 
is  said  to  solidify  by  the  rapidity  of  its  own  evaporation  so  soon  as 
the  liquid  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape. 

Hydrogen  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  diffusion,  i.e. 
a  power  due  to  the  constant  motion  and  mutual  repulsion  of  gas 
particles.  If  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  be  connected  vertically  by  a  glass 
tube  with  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  the  oxygen  (the  heavier  gas)  being 
below,  the  hydrogen,  against  the  action  of  gravity,  will  descend,  and 
the  oxygen  ascend,  a  complete  intermixture  of  the  gases  resulting. 
Similarly,  if  a  vessel  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm 
or  a  thin  plate  of  artificial  graphite,  one-half  being  filled  with  one 
gas  and  the  other  half  with  another  gas,  diffusion  will  take  place  until 
the  admixture  of  the  gases  is  complete.  But  the  rate  of  diffusion  is 
not  alike.  Graham's  law  is  expressed  thus  : — "  The  diffusibility  of  two 
gases  varies  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.99  Thus,  the 
density  of  H  =  1  and  of  O  =  16,  therefore  the  diffusibility  of  these 
two  gases  is  as  4  to  1  ;  in  other  words,  the  diffusion  of  four  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  will  occupy  the  same  time  as  the  diffusion  of  one 
cubic  inch  of  oxygen. 

The  "  diffusiometer  "  of  Graham  is  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end  by 
some  porous  material,  such  as  well-dried  plaster  of  Paris.  If  this  be 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  open  end  placed  in  water,  the  water 
rises  rapidly  in  the  tube,  because  the  hydrogen  passes  through  the 
porous  diaphragm  (i.e.,  diffuses)  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  air  enters  ; 
i.e.,  H  =  1,  and  air  =  14*47,  therefore  their  relative  diffusibility  = 
a/  14-47  to  /l,  or  as  3'8  to  1  j  or,  for  every  1  cubic  inch  of  air 
entering  the  tube,  3*8  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  escape.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  by  this  means  a  mixture  of  two  gases  of  un- 
equal diffusibility  may  be  partially  separated  (atmalysis). 

It  will  be  evident  that  diffusion  becomes  an  important  agent  by  which 
to  determine  whether  a  gas  is  homogeneous  or  a  mixture  of  gases. 
Supposing  a  gas  of  known  composition  (a  compound  of  C  and  H)  be 
placed  in  a  diffusiometer,  and  the  residue  in  the  diffusiometer  be  found 
to  contain  C  and  H  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  original  gas,  chemical 
homogeneity  may  be  assumed,  and  vice  versd.  Still  it  must  be  noted 
that  if  a  mixture  of  two  gases  be  present  in  the  ratio  of  their  co- 
efficients of  diffusion,  the  composition  of  the  residue  after  diffusion 
would  be  the  same  as  before  diffusion.  An  error  from  this  cause 
might  result,  a  compound  gas  being  assumed  to  be  homogeneous. 

By  the  term  osmosis,  we  imply  not  simply  diffusion  through  small 
apertures,  but  the  passage  through'  membranous  diaphragms.    Here, 
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adhesion  between  the  membrane  and  the  gas  plays  its  part  in  the 
process,  as  well  as  diffusion. 

Orc/njion.— We  have  remarked  that  hydrogen  is  found  occluded, 
that  is,  absorbed,  in  meteoric  iron.  (Dewar.)  (Proc.  R.  S.,  XV.  502.)  If 
hydrogen  be  passed  over  a  red-hot  plate  of  iron,  the  iron  will  absorb  0*46 
times  its  volume.  The  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto  yields  2*85  its  volume 
of  a  gas  containing  85*68  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  Probably,  therefore, 
this  iron  has  been  exposed  to  hydrogen  at  greater  pressure  than  the 
earth  pressure.  Platinum  at  100°  C.  absorbs  0*76  volume,  and  at  a 
red  heat  3*8  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  Palladium  absorbs  376 
volumes  at  common  temperatures,  643  volumes  at  194°  F.  (90°  C), 
and  526  volumes  at  473°  F.  (245°  C).  Electrolytically  deposited 
palladium  heated  in  hydrogen  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  will  absorb  982 
volumes.  The  metal  after  the  occlusion  of  the  hydrogen,  although  not 
altered  in  appearance,  has  a  diminished  tenacity,  its  specific  gravity  and 
conducting  power  for  heat  and  electricity  being  also  reduced.  The 
occluded  hydrogen  is  in  every  case  completely  evolved  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  absorbed  gas  possessing  more  than  ordinary  chemical 
activity.  For  if  the  palladium  containing  the  occluded  hydrogen  be 
placed  in  a  jar  of  chlorine,  or  in  an  iodine  solution,  hydrochloric  and 
hydriodic  acids  will  be  formed,  whilst,  by  similar  means,  ferric  oxide 
may  be  changed  to  ferrous  oxide.  Graham  held  that  in  this  and  like 
cases  (though  of  this  there  is  considerable  doubt),  an  alloy  of  palla- 
dium (probably  Pd8H)  or  of  other  metal  and  hydrogen  was  formed. 
To  the  hydrogen,  in  this  state  of  supposed  combination,  he  gave  the 
name  "  kydrogenmm,"  in  order  to  denote  a  kind  of  solid,  quasi-metallic 
nature).  Dewar  and  others  have  estimated,  but  variously  stated,  its 
specific  gravity  in  this  condition,  as  0*863,  0'733,  and  0*620,  this  last 
number  being  equal  to  the  condensation  of  seven  litres  of  gas  into 
one  cub.  c.  (Dewar.)  Hydrogenium  is  stated  to  be  magnetic,  and 
to  have  an  electric  conductivity  of  5-99  (Pd  being  8*1  and  Cu  100). 

The  analogy  between  hydrogen  and  the  metals  is  well  marked,  nor 
is  the  fact  of  its  gaseous  condition  any  argument  against  its  metallic 
nature.  The  hydrogen  spectrum  consists  of  four  bright  lines,  one 
each  in  the  blue  and  indigo,  and  one  corresponding  to  the  C  and  F  lines 
respectively. 

Hydrogen  dissolves  in  water,  or  more  accurately  in  the  proportion  of 
0*0193  volume,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  [coefficient  of  absorption]  in  one 
volume  of  water  at  similar  temperature  and  pressure  to  the  extent 
of  ;-vth  of  its  volume.  Unlike  most  gases,  however,  it  is  equally 
soluble  at  all  temperatures  from  0°  to  -  20°  C.  Alcohol  dissolves  a 
greater  volume  of  the  gas  than  water,  but  its  solubility  in  alcohol  de- 
creases with  increase  of  temperature. 

(2.)  Chemical. — Hydrogen  has  no  action  on  litmus  or  turmeric.  It 
*ill  not  support  combustion,  but  it  burns,  when  pure,  with  a  perfectly 
non-luminous  and  enormously  hot  flame,  any  light  emitted  being  due  to 
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some  imparity,  such  as  a  trace  of  sulphur  either  in  the  air  or  in  the 
gas.  Water  is  the  only  product  of  its  combustion  (noted  bj  Macquer, 
1766).  In  burning,  it  produces  a  greater  heat  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
any  known  substance,  one  gramme  of  hydrogen,  in  combining  with 
eight  grammes  of  oxygen,  produces  sufficient  heat  to  raise  34,462 
grammes  of  water  1°  C.  [=  62,031  grains  1°  F.]  The  calorific 
power  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  is  equal,  we  say,  to  34,462  thermal 
units. 

With  oxygen,  hydrogen  does  not  combine  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  by  heat,  or  by  the  action  of  spongy  platinum,  or  if  the 
gases  be  nascent,  combination  may  be  easily  effected.  This  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  occurs  with  considerable  violence, 
an  explosion  resulting  from  the  sudden  expansion  caused  by  the  heat 
developed  by  the  combination. 

In  the  case  of  the  haloids,  heat  is  required  to  effect  the  chemical 
union  of  hydrogen  with  iodine  and  fluorine,  whilst  daylight  is  sufficient 
to  effect  its  combination  with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

With  nitrogen,  combination  may  be  effected  directly,  if  the  gas  be 
in  a  nascent  state,  when  ammonia  is  formed. 

With  carbon  and  sulphur,  the  direct  union,  and  with  phosphorus, 
selenium,  silicon,  etc.,  the  indirect  union  of  hydrogen  may  be  effected. 

With  antimony  and  arsenic,  hydrogen,  when  nascent,  forms  gaseous 
combinations. 

The  acids  have  no  action  upon  it,  except  that  nascent  hydrogen 
reduces  nitric  acid. 

The  alkalies  are  also  without  action  upon  it. 

With  the  metals,  hydrogen  forms  but  few  compounds. 

Metallic  oxides  are  unaffected  by  hydrogen,  unless  they  be  red-hot, 
when  they  are  reduced. 

It  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature,  certain  metallic  sulphides  and 
chlorides,  setting  free  the  metal,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrochloric 
acid  being  formed. 

Comparing  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  we  may  note  their  remarkable 
chemical  dissimilarity.  Thus  oxygen  combines  with  all  the  elements 
except  fluorine,  and,  as  a  rule,  directly,  whereas  the  hydrogen  com* 
pound  with  fluorine  is  easily  formed,  and  is  of  great  stability ;  moreover, 
hydrogen  combines  directly  with  none  of  the  elements  except  with 
oxygen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  the  haloids  fluorine  excepted.  The 
combining  power  between  oxygen  and  the  metals  is  intense,  whilst 
that  between  hydrogen  and  the  metals  is  almost  nil. 

Its  proportion  in  gaseous  mixtures  may  be  determined  by  a  eudio- 
metric  experiment,  as  already  described  (page  98). 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  OXYGEN. 

W  ftCCT  •••  •••  •••  •••  JtlgVj. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen      H202. 

WATER  (HfiO). 
Molecular  weight,  18  ;  Density,  9  ;  Specific  gravity,  1*000. 

History. — Water  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  element. 
Thales  (600  B.C.)  describes*  it  as  the  origin  of  all  things ;  Van  Helmont 
(1600  a.d.)  estimated  the  quantities  present  in  various  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  compounds.  Priestley  (1780)  correctly 
predicted  its  composition,  from  noting  the  moisture  formed  on  firing  a 
mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen.  Watt  and  Cavendish  (1781-1783) 
confirmed  Priestley's  predictions  by  more  accurate  experiments, 
proving  its  compound  nature  and  the  proportions  of  its  constituents. 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace  (1783-4)  added  further  confirmatory  proofs  of 
its  exact  composition. 

Natural  History. — (a.)  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  the 
atmosphere  as  clouds  and  mist,  also  as  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  (h)  in 
teas  and  rivers.  It  also  occurs  (c)  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a 
certain  depth,  thrown  up  here  and  there  as  springs,  and  (oT)  lastly, 
combined  in  many  minerals  as  hydrates,  as  water  or  the  elements  of 
water  uncombined  (zeolites).  (/3.)  A  large  percentage  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  is  water. 

Preparation.— Chemically  pure  water  is  not  found  in  nature.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  distillation,  that  is,  by  vaporizing  the  water  and 
condensing  the  vapor. 

Composition:— 

By         By  weight  By  weight 

volumes,      (atomic).  (percentage). 

Hydrogen H£      =  2  2  ll'll 

Oxygen      O        =  1  .16  88*89 

ELO    =  3  18  100-00 


The  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  combining  with  one  volume  of  oxygen 
become  condensed  into  two  volumes  of  water  gas. 

Proofs  of  its  composition. — These  are  both  analytical  and  syntheti- 
cal:—* 

(A.)  Analytical.  (1.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

Placing  the  platinum  terminals  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  a  weak  acid 
solution,  the  acid  being  added  to  increase  the  conductivity  of  the 
water,  hydrogen  will  be  immediately  evolved  from  the  negative  pole, 
and  oxygen  from  the  positive.  The  volume  of  oxygen  so  evolved  is 
•lightly  less  than  one-half  the  volume  of    hydrogen.      It  should   be 
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exactly  one-half,  but  (1)  oxygen  is  more  soluble  than  hydrogen  in 
water,  and  (2)  some  of  the  oxygen  evolved  is  in  an  ozonized  con- 
dition (proved  by  its  action  on  iodized  starch  water),  in  which  form 
three  volumes  are  condensed  into  two.  Experiment  proves  that  water 
is  made  up  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  in  chemical  combination  with  1 
volume  of  oxygen.  The  same  fact  might  also  be  demonstrated  by 
passing  sparks  from  the  induction  coil  through  steam  (whereby  it  is 
decomposed),  and  analyzing  the  products  formed. 

Oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  The  bulk  of 
hydrogen  in  water  being  twice  that  of  the  oxygen,  it  follows,  that  in 
18  parts  by  weight  of  water  we  have  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  + 
16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 

(2.)  That  water  is  made  up  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  these  pro- 
portions by  weight  may  be  proved  by  passing  steam  over  a  weighed 
quantity  of  red-hot  iron,  whereby  the  water  is  decomposed,  hydrogen 
being  set  free,  and  an  oxide  of  iron  formed.  The  hydrogen  may  be 
measured  and  its  weight  estimated,  whilst  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  in 
combination  with  the  iron  may  also  be  determined. 

(B.)  Synthetical.  (1.)  If  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume 
of  oxygen  be  fired  in  a  eudiometer  by  an  electric  spark,  they  combine 
with  explosion,  the  explosion  resulting  from  the  energetic  and  rapid 
combination,  attended  with  sudden  expansion  and  great  evolution  of 
heat.  It  is  necessary  that  the  eudiometer  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
wider  tube,  through  which  steam  is  passed,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
product  in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  water  gas  (H£0)  formed  will 
measure,  under  identical  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature,  two- 
thirds  the  bulk  of  the  original  gases,  or,  in  other  words,  three  volumes 
of  the  mixed  gases  will  be  found  to  form  two  volumes  of  steam. 
(Cavendish.)     (See  page  34.) 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  combination  in  these  proportions  is 
constant.  If  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  mixed  in  arbitrary  proportions 
and  exploded,  combination  always  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  to  one  volume  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  gas 
added  in  excess  remains  unaltered  after  explosion. 

(2.)  If  a  stream  of  pure  hydrogen  be  passed  over  a  weighed 
quantity  of  hot  and  well-dried  cupric  oxide,  the  hydrogen  will  deprive 
the  copper  of  its  oxygen,  and  steam  be  formed.  If  the  water  be 
collected  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  reduced  copper  be  also 
estimated  (the  loss  being  oxygen,  ascertained),  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  the  relative  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  present  in 
the  water  so  formed.  (Dulong  and  feerzelius,  Dumas  and  Bousaingault.) 

(3.)  Water  is  the  only  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in 
air  or  oxygen.  And,  moreover,  whenever  combustible  bodies  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  (such  as  tallow,  oil,  coal  gas,  etc.,)  burn  with  flame, 
water  is  always  found  as  one  product  of  combustion. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  enormous  heat  is  evolved  by  the  union  of 
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hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Thus,  the  oxy-hydrogen  jet  supplies  us  with 
a  heat  almost  unsurpassed  by  chemical  means. 

Properties. — (a.)  Sensible. — Water  (when  pure)  is  usually  said  to 
have  neither  color,  taste,  nor  smell.  As  regards  its  color,  we  note  that 
when  a  layer  of  six  feet  is  examined  by  transmitted  light,  it  appears 
of  a  blue  tint,  and  in  still  greater  bulk,  as  seen  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  of 
a  bluish  green  tint.  The  presence  of  organic  matter,  however,  even 
in  minute  quantity,  imparts  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  water,  so  much 
so,  that  the  tint-depth  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  indication  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  present  in  solution. 

As  regards  its  odor,  although  this  cannot  be  detected  by  man, 
animals  smell  it  at  long  distances,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  horses  and 
camels  in  the  desert. 

Physical.— (fi.)  The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  392°  F.  (4°  C), 
(its  point  of  maximum  density)  is  regarded  as  1*000,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  solids  and  liquids. 

Water  may  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  state.  The  change 
from  the  solid  into  the  liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous 
state,  involves  the  absorption  of  heat. 

As  to  its  weight— 

leub.in.  of  water  woghi  (62°  F.  or  16*7°  C.)  262*466  gis.,  Sp.  Gr.  1000 
„        of  ice         „      (32°  P.  or  0°  C.)       236000  grs.,  Sp.  Gr.  0*91674 
„        of  steam     „     (212°  F.  or  100°  C.)     01932  gr.,  Sp.  Gr.  0623  (0*0693X9) 

Water  is  therefore  about  825  times  heavier  than  air.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  about  1000  ozs.  avoird.  (actually  997  ozs.)  ;  one  gallon,  70,000 
grains,  or  about  10  lbs.  avoird.  •;  1  litre  (at  4°  C),  1000  grammes,  or  1 
kilogramme. 

Water  is  practically  incompressible.  Every  atmosphere  contracts  it 
about  fifty-one-millionths  of  its  bulk;  in  other  words,  a  pressure  of 
30,000  lbs.  will  force  14  volumes  into  13.  (Regnault.) 

The  action  of  heat. — At  all  temperatures,  water  evaporates.  At 
32°  F.  (0°C.)  it  freezes  (hexagonal  system).  If  this  frozen  water  be 
heated  it  melts,  but  until  the  whole  of  the  ice  be  melted  the  liquid 
remains  at  32°  F.  (0°  C),  notwithstanding  the  application  of  heat. 
After  the  ice  is  melted,  its  temperature  gradually  rises  as  the  heat  is 
continued  up  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  when  the  water  boils  (i.e.  at  760  mm. 
pressure),  whilst  if  the  heat  be  applied  long  enough,  the  water 
entirely  boils  away. 

I.— We  saj,  then,  water  freezes  or  becomes  solid  at  32°  F.  or  0°  C. 
But  the  exact  temperature  of  freezing  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  The  melting  point  of  ice  is  more  constant  than  the 
fitting  point  of  water ;  hence,  the  former  is  usually  employed  in 
graduating  thermometers.  The  circumstances  influencing  the  tem- 
perature of  freezing  are  as  follows  :— 

•  "  A  pint  of  water 

Weighs  a  pound  and  a  quarter." 
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(a.)  The  presence  of  atmospheric  air.  In  closed  vessels,  at  perfect 
rest  and  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  temperature  of  water  may  be 
lowered  to  14°F.  (—10°  C.)  without  solidification,  but  if  the  water  at 
this  temperature  be  shaken,  it  instantly  freezes,  the  temperature 
immediately  rising  to  32°  F.  (0°C.). 

(/3.)  In  closed  vessels,  air  being  present,  or  in  very  narrow  tabes, 
water  may  be  cooled  to  5°F.  ( — 15°  C.)  without  freezing,  solidifica- 
tion occurring  on  the  slightest  motion  being  imparted  to  the  liquid. 

(y.)  If  water  be  surrounded  by  certain  mixtures  (such  as  chloro- 
form and  sweet  almond  oil,  which  may  be  mixed  in  such  proportions 
that  the  liquid  has  the  same  density  as  water),  the  water  thus  encircled 
may  be  cooled,  without  solidifying,  to  —4°  F.  (  —20°  C).  If,  in  this 
state,  however,  it  be  touched  with  a  piece  of  ice,  it  instantly  freezes 
and  expands. 

($.)  Pressure. — The  melting  point  is  lowered  0*0075°  C.  for  every 
additional  atmosphere.  At  a  pressure,  therefore,  of  13,000  atmo- 
spheres, ice  would  be  converted  into  water  at  0*4°  F.  ( — 18°  C).  Water 
at  39*2°  F.  (4°  C),  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  tight  vessel  where  expansion 
is  impossible,  will  not  freeze  although  cooled  below  zero.  The  ice 
crystals  are  rhombohedric  and  six-sided  prisms. 

II.  On  heating  ice  at  32°  F.  (0°  C),  we  note  that  the  application  of 
heat  does  not  raise  the  temperature  until  the  whole  of  the  ice  is 
melted.  Thus,  ice  at  82°  F.  (0°C.)  uses  up  heat  to  become  water  at 
32°  F.  (0°C).  The  amount  of  heat  thus  used  up  by  a  given  amount 
of  ice  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  water,  in  other  words  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion  of  ice.  It  is  latent  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
thermometer,  but  effects  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  molecules 
in  their  relationship  to  each  other.  In  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  this  latent  heat  is  re-evolved.  A  pound  of  water  at  32°  F. 
(0°C.)  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  175°  F.  (79-44°  C.)  will  have 

a  mean  iemperature  of  — % — -  =  103*5°  F.,  whilst  a  pound  of  ice  at 

32°  F.  (0°C),  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  175°  F.  (79*44°  C.)  will 
have  a  temperature  of  32°  F.,  but  the  ice  will  have  melted,  143  degrees  Ft 
having  been  required  for  this  purpose.     Note,  therefore, 

175  — 143  =  32 ;  temperature  of  liquid  =  32  +  32  =  32°  F. 

We  regard,  therefore,  143° F.  (79*4°  C.)  a*  the  latent  heat  of  water; 
in  other  words,  143°  F.  (79*4°  G.)  is  the  heat,  unrecognisable  by  a 
thermometer,  absorbed  by  1  lb.  of  ice  in  becoming  water.  In  other 
words  one  gram  of  ice  at  0°  C.  is  converted  into  one  gram  of  water  at 
0°  C.  by  the  disappearance  of  79*4  thermal  unite. 

Water  has  the  highest  latent  heat  of  known  liquids. 

[For  explanation  of  thermal  unit,  or  unit  of  heat,  vide  page  45.] 

IIL — Ice  presents  a  peculiar  phenomenon  termed  " Regelation" 
Two  pieces  of  ice,  on  being  squeezed  together,  cohere.     This  cohesion 
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("  revelation  ")  is  probably  due  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  ice  becoming 
melted  at  the  points  of  contact,  owing  to  a  lowering  of  the  melting 
point  by  pressure.  Instantly,  however,  that  the  pressure  is  removed, 
the  water  solidifies. 

IV. — After  a  sufficiency  of  heat  has  been  applied,  the  water  boils. 
Water  evaporates  spontaneously  (that  is,  gives  off  vapor)  at  all  tem- 
peratures. Spontaneous  evaporation  implies  certain  molecules  finding 
their  way  into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  which  space  if  limited  will 
ultimately  become  "  saturated,"  ».*.,  when  the  molecules  given  off  from 
the  surface  are  numerically  the  same  as  the  molecules  that  fall  back  into 
the  liquid.  The  vapor  thus  given  off  by  a  liquid  has  a  certain  "  elastic 
power,"  or  "tension."  Air  also  has  an  "  elastic  power,"  or  "  tension," 
capable  of  supporting  760  mm.,  or  nearly  30  inches  of  mercury ; 
in  other  words,  air  has  an  elastic  power  capable  of  exerting  a 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch.  When  the  tension  or  pres- 
sure of  the  vapor  given  off  by  a  liquid  under  the  action  of  heat, 
balances  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  liquid  is  said  to 
boil.    This  in  the  case  of  water  occurs  at  212°  F.  (100°  C). 

V.— Various  circumstances  influence  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils: — 

(a.)  Boiling,  we  have  said,  is  the  "  temperature  at  which  the  pres- 
sure or  the  tension  of  the  evolved  vapor  balances  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere."     Hence,  by  lessening  the  pressure  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  may  be  lowered,  and  vice  versd.    But  for  every  liquid  there  is  a 
temperature  at  and  beyond  which  pressure  is  ineffectual  to  restrain  the 
liquid  passing    into  the  gaseous   condition.      This  is  termed  "The 
critical  point.'9     Thus  if  some  liquid  C08  be  confined  in  a  strong  glass 
tube  over  which  a  little  warm  water  be  poured,  a  point  will  arrive  when 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  suddenly  disappears.     Probably  the  critical  point 
is  when  vapor  and  liquid  have  the  same  specific  gravity.  (Ramsay.) 
The  facts  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the  critical  point  indicate  the 
impossibility  of  liquefying  certain  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures  by 
pressure  only.     Hence,  in  the  liquefaction  experiments  of  Fictet  and 
others,  where  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  etc.,  have 
yielded,  these  experimenters  have  combined  intense  cold  with  great 
pressure.    Inasmuch  as  the  pressure  of   the  atmosphere  constantly 
varies,  it  follows  that  the  boiling-point  of  water  must  be  constantly 
varying.     It  is  only  when  the  barometer  is  at  760  mm.  (that  is,  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the   sea-level)  that  water  boils  at 
100P  C,  the  boiling-point  being  reduced  1°  C.  for  every  27  mm,  that 
the  barometer  falls.    If  water  be  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  it  may  be  made  to  boil  even  at  common  temperatures. 
On  Mont  Blanc  (417  mm.  pressure),  water  boils  at  183*2°  F.  (84°  C.). 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  noting  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  by  means  of  what  are  called  hypsometric  thermometers,  we 
may  infer,  approximately,  the  elevation.     For  every  590  feet  the  boil- 
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ing  point  is  lowered  about  1  degree  F.,  or  1  degree  C.  for  every  1,062 
feet. 

The  following  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  different 
eratures.     It  will  be  noted  that  at  212°  F.  (100"  C),  the  vapor 
tension  of  water  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (760  mm.). 
Hence  water  boils  at  212°  F,  or  100°  C. :— 


Tension  of  the  vapor 

of  water  (Eeguaolt). 

Tcmpsatar*. 

Temperature. 

Tension  in  Mm. 

°F. 

°C. 

of  Mercury. 

°P. 

°C. 

of  Meitnrj. 

—    4 

—  20 

0-927 

104 

40 

64-906 

—  10 

2093 

122 

E0 

91-962 

33 

0 

4 '600 

140 

60 

148791 

41 

6-534 

168 

70 

233-091 

ED 

10 

9-165 

178 

80 

364-280 

fi9 

IS 

12-699 

194 

90 

625-450 

(.8 

20 

17-391 

212 

100 

760-000 

86 

80 

31-648 

The  above  diagram  will  show  the  importance  when  graduating 
t  liennometers,  of  accurately  noting  the  barometric  pressure  at  the 
time  of  graduation. 

Further  by  increasing  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils  will  also  be  increased.  With  one  utmoaphfire  (j'a, 
760  mm.  pressure)  we  have  seen  that  water  boils  at  212°  F.  (100°  C); 
with  two  atmospheres  it  requires  a  beat  of  249°  F.  (120-60  C.)  ;  with 
three  atmospheres,  of  273°  F.  (133-9°  C.)  ;  with  ten  atmospheres,  of 
356-5°F.  (180-38  C.)j  with  twenty  atmospheres,  of  415'4°  F.  (213°C); 
and  so  on. 

(/3.)  The  boiling  point  varies  with  the  purity  of  the  liquid,  as  for 
example,  the  presence  of  solids  in  solution,  increasing  with  the  degree 
of  concentration,  the  adhesion  of  solids  to  liquids  being  greater  than 
the  cohesion  between  the  molecules  themselves.     Thus  in  the  case  of 

A  saturated  wlution  of  sortie  carbonate  boils  at  104-6°  C.  or  2202°  F. 


,  asffB  Dhttride 

„  potusait  nitrate 

„  potasaic  carbonate 

„  calcic  chloride 


¥. 


108-4°  C.  or  227 
116-9°  C.  or  240-6°  F. 
121-0°  C.  or  249-8°  F. 
1330°  C.  or  271-4°  F. 
179-fi°C.  or  365-1°  F. 


(y.)  The  boiling  point  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  bulk  heated.  A 
column  32  feet  deep  would  not  completely  boil — that  is,  give  off  vapor 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel — at  a  lower  temperature  than  249-8°  F. 
(121°  C). 

(£.)  The  boiling  point  varies  with  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is 
boiled.     The  adhesion  of  water  for  glass  is  greater  than  the  adhesion 
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of  water  for  roetaL  This  adhesion  must  be  overcome  ;  and  bence,  in 
the  case  of  very  clean  glass,  the  adhesion  between  the  glass  and  the 
water  particles  may  raise  the  boiling  point  1  or  2  degrees.  Hence  to 
determine  boiling  points  accurately,  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  and 
not  of  the  liquid  should  be  recorded. 

By  the  term  "  nqxrheated "  is  implied  the  raising  the  temperature 
above  the  boiling  point  without  ebullition. 

(c)  In  boiling,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  water  for  one 
another  has  also  to  be  overcome  by  heat.  The  presence  of  gases  in 
flotation  lowers  the  boiling  point  by  destroying  this  attraction  of  the 
water  particles,  and,  conversely,  the  absence  of  dissolved  gases 
heightens  the  boiling  point. 

VL — The  latent  heat  of  vapors  is  the  heat  that  disappears  in  the 
change  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas.  This  latent  heat  is  evolved  in  the 
opposite  molecular  change  from  the  gas  to  the  liquid.  The  latent  heat  of 
steam  is  said  to  be  997  degrees  F.,  or  587  degrees  C.  (i.e.,  537  thermal 
units) ;  (i.e.)  1  gram  of  steam  will  raise  537  grams  of  water  through 
1  degree  C.  Or  putting  the  facts  in  a  more  practical  form,  the  heat 
required  to  boil  away  1  lb.  of  water  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  will  raise 
5-37  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°  F.  (=180  degrees  F.),  [or  from 
<P  to  100°  C.  (=100  degrees  C.)]  ;  or  if  the  steam  from  1  lb.  of  water 
be  conveyed  into  5'37  lbs.  of  water  at  32°  F.  (0°  C),  it  will  raise  it  to 
212°  F.  (100°  C). 

(180    x   537  =  996-66,  or  100   x   537  =  537). 

VIL — If  a  drop  of  water  be  placed  on  a  red-hot  platinum  dish,  it 
assumes  what  is  called  the  spheroidal  condition  ;  that  is,  the  spheroid 
rests  on  a  cushion  of  its  own  vapor,  which,  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  prevents  the  spheroid  of  water  boiling.  The  temperature  of 
the  spheroid  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  194°  F.  (90°  C),  whilst 
the  space  between  the  spheroid  and  the  dish  is  said  to  be  about  0*15  to 
0*25  nun. 

VIII.— On  subjecting  water  to  the  action  of  cold,  it  gradually  con- 
tracts until  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  39*2°  F.  (4°  C).  This  tempera- 
ture is  what  is  called  "the  maximum  density  of  water?  i.e.,  distilled  water. 
[We  should  note  that  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  lowers  the  maximum 
density,  so  that  in  sea-water  it  is  below  32°  F.  (0°  C.)]  At  this  point 
of  maximum  density  a  given  bulk  of  water  weighs  more  than  at  any 
other  temperature.  Hence  lc.c.  of  water,  at  39*2°  F.,  or  4°  C,  is 
taken  as  representing  a  gramme  weight.  Below  39*2°  F.  (4°  C.)  water 
expands  rapidly,  so  that  ice  floats  on  water,  owing  to  its  less  specific 
gravity.  The  sp.  gr.  of  water  at  0°  C.  is  0-99987,  whilst  that  of  ice 
»t  0>  C.  is  0-91662.  (1  volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  becomes  1  09082 
volume  of  ice).  Thus  water-pipes  break,  rocks  disintegrate,  and  rivers 
*&d  lakes  freeze  only  on  the  surface,  the  ice  easily  melting  as  the  warm 
leather  returns.  At  89-2°  F.  (4°  C.)  convection  in  (i  .* .,  the  circulation 
°0  rivers  and  lakes  ceases. 
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When  water  is  heated  from  39*2°  F.  (4°  C.)  it  expands  ;  1  volume 
of  water  at  39-  2°  F.  (4°C.)>  becoming  1*04312  volumes  at  212°  F. 
(100P  C). 

We*  may  here  note  that  aqueous  vapour  is  very  opaque  to  heat. 
Thus  the  moisture  of  the  air  prevents  radiation  from  the  earth. 

Water  is  a  simple  refractor  of  light,  its  refracting  power  increasing 
as  it  is  cooled.  This  increase  of  refraction  is  not  interfered  with  by 
its  expansion  below  39*2°  F.  (4°  C).  ( Arago  and  Fresnel.) 

Water  as  a  neutral  solvent  is  unsurpassed.  Solution  is  generally 
a  purely  physical  act,  neither  heat  nor  change  of  property  resulting. 
The  act  of  liquefaction  (i.e.,  the  passage  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid)  is 
usually  accompanied  by  cold  (i.e.,  the  absorption  of  heat). 

I.  Solubility  of  solids. — The  rapidity  with  which  a  solid  dissolves 
depends— (1)  on  whether  the  solid  be  in  lump,  or  finely  powdered; 
and  (2)  on  the  motion  imparted  to  the  mixture.  In  the  first  case, 
powdering  the  body  increases  the  surface  upon  which  the  water  acts ; 
and  in  the  second,  motion  removes  the  saturated  solution  surrounding 
the  solid,  thus  bringing  fresh  and  unsaturated  portions  of  the  solvent 
into  contact  with  the  material.  If  such  motion  be  not  imparted  to 
the  menstruum  during  the  period  of  action,  solution  is  slow  and  only 
proceeds  by  "  liquid  diffusion  "  (a  process  analogous  to  "  gaseous  diffu- 
sion "),  i.e.,  the  passage  of  a  solution  of  one  salt  into  adjacent  water  or  a 
solution  of  a  second  salt  contrary  to  gravity.  The  diffusive  power 
varies  with  different  bodies,  and  depends  on  the  independent  motions 
of  the  molecules.  It  varies,  too,  with  different  temperatures,  warmth 
increasing  the  diffusive  velocity.  Equal  velocities  are  said  to  be  noted 
in  the  case  of  isomorphous  salts.  It  is  rapid  with  potassic  chloride, 
and  with  most  crystalline  bodies,  but  slow  with  gelatine  and  with 
most  jelly-like  bodies.  Bodies  that  diffuse  rapidly  are  called  "crystal- 
loids" and  bodies  that  diffuse  slowly  or  not  at  all,  "  colloids  "  (roXXa, 
glue).  This  diffusion  of  certain  bodies  and  non-diffusion  of  others 
takes  place  equally  well  if  a  membrane,  which  must  itself  be  colloidal, 
separates  the  two  liquids  (Dialysis),  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
liquid  passes  through  the  membrane  into  the  second  in  no  way  neces- 
sarily representing  the  rate  at  which  the  second  passes  through  the 
membrane  and  into  the  first  liquid. 

In  describing  the  solubility  of  solids,  it  is  usual  to  state  the  number 
of  parts  of  anhydrous  salt  taken  up  by  100  parts  of  water  at  a  given 
temperature. 

Ordinarily  the  solubility  of  a  body  increases  as  the  temperature 
increases.  If  a  boiling  solution  of  a  salt  be  allowed  to  cool,  exposed 
to  the  airy  a  certain  portion  of  the  salt  crystallizes  out,  and  the  clear 
solution  at  normal  temperatures,  is  termed  "a  saturated  solution" 
i.e.,  a  solution  which  at  that  temperature  can  dissolve  no  more  of  the 
salt ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  with  air,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  is  then  held  in  solution  than  that  indicated  by  the 
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coefficient  of  solubility,  and  this  is  termed  "  a  supersaturated  solution,9* 
from  which,  however,  the  excess  of  solid  matter  may  often  be  sepa- 
rated by  slight  physical  disturbances,  such  as  motion,  dust,  or  dropping 
into  the  solution  a  minute  fragment  of  the  salt. 

A  saturated  solution  of  one  salt  will  often  dissolve  an  appreciable 
amount  of  a  second  salt. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  solubility  is  not  constant : — 

(1.)  The  solubility,  for  instance,  of  potassic  chloride  is  directly  as 
the  temperature,  but  the  solubility  of  potassic  chlorate  increases  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  temperature. 

(2.)  The  solubility  of  some  bodies,  such  as  sodic  chloride,  is  the  same 
at  all  temperatures. 

(8.)  The  solubility,  in  some  cases,  decreases  as  the  water  is  heated. 
Thus  lime  is  twice  as  soluble  in  water  at  32°  F.  (0°C)  as  it  is  in 
water  at  212°  F.  (100°  C).  One  part  of  strontic  sulphate  requires 
7,000  parts  of  water  at  57-2°  F.  (14°  C.)  and  9,600  parts  at  212°  F. 
(100?  C.)  for  complete  solution. 

(4.)  Occasionally  the  maximum  solubility  of  substances  is  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  the  common  temperature,  and  decreases  if  the 
temperature  be  raised.  Thus  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  1  part  of  calcic  sulphate 
is  soluble  in  488  parts  of  water,  but  at  95°  F.  (35°  C.)  1  part  is  soluble 
in  393  of  water.  This  is  the  point  of  maximum  solubility  of  calcic 
sulphate  in  water,  and  from  this  point  its  solubility  decreases,  for,  at 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)  1  part  requires  460  of  water  for  solution.  Solution 
is  usually  accompanied  by  contraction,  the  volume  of  the  solvent,  plus 
the  substance  dissolved,  being  greater  than  the  solution.  (To  this  rule 
NH^Cl  is  an  exception.)  It  is  also  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of 
heat,  save  and  except  where  chemical  union  occurs  between  the  solvent 
and  the  substance  dissolved. 

Water,  when  "superheated"  i.e.,  heated  under  pressure,  possesses 

greatly  increased  solvent  powers.     Thus,  at  300P.F.  (149°C.)  water 

•  dissolves  glass.    Possibly  the  dissolved  silica  present  in  the  Geyser 

springs,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  water,  superheated  by 

internal  pressure. 

II.  Solubility  of  liquids.—"  MiscibiUty.9f—By  this  is  implied  the  mis- 
cibility  or  the  blending  of  liquids.  Water  mixes  with  alcohol.  If  the 
water  be  in  excess  the  water  is  regarded  as  the  solvent,  whilst  the 
alcohol  is  termed  the  solvent  if  it  be  in  excess. 

EEL  Solubility  of  gases. — "Absorption." — All  gases  are  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water — i.e.,  are  more  or  less  absorbed  by  water — but  all 
gases  are  not  equally  soluble. 

The  "  coefficient  of  solubility,"  or  "absorption  coefficient,"  as  it  is  called, 
i*  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  water  at  59°  F. 
(15°  C). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  absorption  or  solubility  of  various 
gases  in  water:— 
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Gas  at  69°  P.  (B.P.  30). 


Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic  oxide  . .         • . 

Oxygen 

Marsh  gas 
Oleflant  gas      .  • 
Nitrous  oxide 
Carbonic  acid 

Chlorine 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Sulphurous  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Ammonia 


Vol.  dissolved  by  one 

vol.  of  water  at  59°  F. 

(15°  C.)  and  80  B.P. 


•0193 

-0148 

•0243 

0-299 

0-391 

•1615 

•7780 

10000 

2-6680 

3-2326 

43-5640 

467*8000 

782-7000 


YoL  dissolved  by 
vol.  of  water  at  32°  P. 
(0°  C.)  and  30  B.P. 


•0193 

•0203 

•0328 

0411 

•0545 

•2563 

1-3052 

1.7967 

4-3706 

68-8610 

505-8000 

11480000 


[Note. — The  absorption  coefficient  is  often  stated  as  the  volume  of 
gas  at  0°  C.  and  766  mm.  absorbed  by  1  c.c.  of  liquid  at  0°  C.  and 
766  mm.] 

The  solubility  of  a  gas  in  water  (and,  indeed,  in  all  other  solvents) 
is  influenced  by  certain  circumstances  : — 

(1.)  The  temperature  of  the  solvent. — The  general  law  maj  be  thus 
stated : — The  volume  of  gas  dissolved  is  constant  for  a  given  tempera* 
ture,  but  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  decreases.  But 
note — 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  solubility  remains  the  same  for  all 
temperatures. 

(/3.)  The  law  is  only  true  so  long  as  the  solvent  remains  liquid,  for 
directly  the  liquid  freezes  the  dissolved  gases  are  usually  liberated. 
But  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  certain  cases,  such  as  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  in  the  case  of  those  gases  such  as  chlorine, 
that  form  definite  chemical  compounds  with  water. 

When  the  solvent  is  boiled,  the  dissolved  gas  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
evolved.  In  the  case,  however,  of  those  gases  that  are  very  soluble 
(such  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas),  mere  boiling  never  effects  the  entire 
expulsion  of  the  gas.  The  solution  having  become  of  a  certain 
strength  remains  constant,  evaporation  to  dryness  being  the  only 
means  of  effecting  complete  removal. 

(2.)  The  degree  of  pressure. — In  the  case  of  the  moderately  soluble,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  the  very  soluble  gases,  Dalton  and  Henry's  law  holds 
good,  that  "  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  varies  directly  with  the  presmtreJ* 
With  a  pressure,  e.g.,  of  one  atmosphere,  one  volume  of  water  at  0°  C. 

1-18     Y 


10-59 


dissolves   1*18   volumes   of  COg;   with  £  atmosphere,  (:  2 

volume ;  with  2  atmospheres,  (1*18  x2=),  2*36  volumes,  etc. 

By  placing  a  solution  of  gas  in  a  vacuum,  its  almost  entire  removal 
rom  the  solvent  may  be  effected.     It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  a 
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similar  withdrawal  may  often  be  effected  by  exposing  the  solution  of 
one  gas  to  an  atmosphere  of  a  second  gas. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  action  of  solvents  on  a  mixture  of  gases. — 
Good  drinking  water  should  be  well  aSrated,  i.e.,  should  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  dissolved  gas.  Every  gallon  of  water  should 
yield  about  7  cubic  inches  of  gas  (4  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen, 
2  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  1  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  anhydride). 
These  gases  are  dissolved  by  the  water  from  the  air.  But  air  is 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  oxygen  to  4  parts  of  nitrogen  (exactly  as  21  to 
79),  whereas  the  dissolved  gas  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  oxygen  to 
2  of  nitrogen.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  ratio  of  the  gases  dissolved 
by  the  water  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  are  present  in 
the  air  2 

In  a  mixed  gas  the -solution  of  the  several  constituents  does  not 
depend  on  the  general  pressure,  but  on  the  pressure  exerted  by  each  gas 
"per  se."  For  example,  to  take  a  simple  case :  If  we  act  with  water  on 
a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  three  volumes  of  nitrogen 
under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  we  shall  find  that  the  oxygen 
dissolved  will  be  that  quantity  that  the  water  can  absorb  under  one 
atmosphere  (i.e.,  the  £th  of  four  atmospheres);  and  the  nitrogen, 
the  quantity  the  water  can  absorb  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmo- 
spheres (*.*.,  gths  of  four  atmospheres).  So  with  air,  £th  of  which 
is  oxygen  and  £ths  nitrogen,  the  pressure  of  the  whole  being  one 
atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  each  gas  dissolved  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  proportion  of  the  gas  in  the  mixture  by  its  co-efficient 
of  solubility  ;  thus— 

0*0299  (coefficient  of  absorption  of  oxygen)  X i  (proportion  of  oxygen  in  air) = 0*00598 
0*0141  (     do.  do       of  nitrogen)  X -I  (        do.       of  nitrogen  do.)  =  0*01 184 

0*01782 


Therefore,  of  every  0-01782  volumes  of  air  dissolved  by  water, 
W)0598  will  be  oxygen  and  0*01184  nitrogen ;  that  is,  in  about  the 
proportion  of  two  of  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Thus  the  air 
dissolved  by  water  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  atmosphere.  This 
oxygen  is  present  in  the  water,  not  only  for  the  support  of  water- 
animal  life,  but  for  the  water's  purification,  whereby  harmful  pro- 
ducts are  changed  into  harmless  products  by  oxidation.  The  carbonic 
ftcid,  too,  plays  its  part  in  rock  disintegration  and  in  soil-formation. 

Water  dissolves  the  haloid  elements,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
them  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  (HgO+Clj^HCl+O).  On  the 
combustible  solids  (carbon,  etc.),  it  has  little  or  no  action  unless  it  be 
bested,  when  it  is  decomposed  (0  +  1180=00+118).  On  oxygent 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  its  action  is  simply  that  of  a  solvent.  The  metals 
us  attacked  differently  by  it.  (i.)  The  alkaline  metals  decompose  it 
at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  (ii.)  magnesium,  etc.,  decompose  it  if  the 
water  be  boiling  ;  (iii.)  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  decompose  it  when  the  metals 

r2 
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are  red  hot ;  (iv.)  gold  and  platinum  require  to  be  raised  to  a  white 
heat  in  order  to  effect  its  decomposition. 

(y.)  Chemical. — Water  is  without  action  either  on  litmus  or  turmeric 
Chemically,  it  is  an  indifferent  oxide.  It  unites  with  bodies  in  sever*! 
ways  to  form  hydrates.     Thus — 

(1.)  It  unites  with  the  anhydrides  to  form  acids,  heat  being  evolved 
at  the  time  of  combination  (S03+HsO=H<S04).  This  water  molecule 
cannot  be  afterwards  separated  from  the  anhydride,  merely  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Sulphuric  acid,  moreover,  has  a  great  affinity  for 
water,  and  hence  one  of  its  common  laboratory  uses. 

(2.)  It  unites  with  bases  to  form  hydrates,  heat  being  evolved  at  the 
time  of  combination.  In  some  cases  the  water  molecule  cannot  be 
driven  off  by  heat  (e.  g.,  KHO),  whilst  in  other  cases  a  red  heat  will 
effect  its  expulsion  (e.g.,  CaH802=CaO  +  H80). 

(3.)  It  unites  with  certain  bodies  as  water  of  crystallization,  i*A 
water  connected  with  the  shape  and  color  of  the  crystals  (aquates). 
This  water  of  crystallization  may  be  expelled  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)>  certain  changes  resulting.  Thus,  if  blue  sulphate'of 
copper  (CuSO^HjO)  be  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.),  it  loses  four  of 
its  water  molecules,  becoming  CuSO^HgO,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
loses  both  shape  and  color.  So  [again  the  pink  hydrated  chloride  of 
cobalt  (CoCl2-f  6aq)  forms,  when  heated,  the  blue  anhydrous  chloride 
(CoCla),  which  again  becomes  hydrous  and  pink  on  exposure  to  air 
(sympathetic  ink).  Similar  changes  of  color  are  well  marked  in 
magnesic-platino-cyanide,  which  is  green,  red,  yellow,  or  white, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  it  contains. 
Some  salts  (as  e.  g.,  NaCl)  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  whilst 
in  many  others  (as  e.g.,  sodic  sulphate,  borax,  etc.),  the  number  of 
water  molecules  may  be  made  to  vary,  different  crystalline  shapes 
resulting. 

In  some  cases  (as  e.g.,  sodic  carbonate)  bodies  part  with  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  ordinary  temperatures  (effloresce) ;  whilst 
many  others  (as  e.  g.,  potassic  carbonate)  absorb  water  on  exposure, 
and  melt  (deliquesce).  Thus  calcic  chloride  is  used  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  desiccating  agent. 

(4.)  It  unites  in  certain  cases  as  water  of  constitution,  or  water  ofhalhy 
dration,  i.e.,  as  water  associated  with  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies. 
Thus,  a  crystal  of  magnesic  sulphate  contains  seven  molecules  of  water 
(MgS04,7HgO).  If  this  be  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  six  molecules 
(water  of  crystallization)  are  driven  off,  and  the  salt  is  represented 
by  the  formula  MgSO^HjO.  No  heat,  however,  short  of  41CPF. 
(210°  C.)  will  effect  the  removal  of  this  last  water  molecule,  and  when 
this  temperature  is  reached,  the  salt  itself  undergoes  decomposition. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  last  water  molecule,  termed  "water 
of  constitution,"  is  bound  to  the  salt  by  a  closer  attraction  than  the 
other  six  molecules. 
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This  molecule  of  constitutional  water  may  often  be  replaced  by 
another  salt,  whereby  a  double  salt  is  formed.  Thus,  MgS04,H20 
+6HgO  may  be  made  to  form  Mg804,K8S04+6HsO,  where  K2S04 
replaces  the  molecule  of  constitutional  water. 

In  order  to  express  these  two  forms  of  water  in  a  salt,  the  water  of 
constitution  is  often  written  in  chemical  symbol,  and  the  water  of 
crystallization  as  aq  (aqua),  thus,  MgS04H20+6aq. 

(5.)  Water  may  possibly  exist  in  many  organic  bodies,  such  as 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  etc,  in  a  molecular  form. 

Varieties  of  Water. 

I.  Common  Water.— (a.)  Bain  Water. — This  is  the  purest  form 
of  natural  water.  Even  in  the  country,  however,  and  much  more  in 
towns  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  factories,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  the  various  impurities  present  in  the  air.  The  rain 
always  contains  more  or  less  sodic  chloride,  organic  matter,  ammonia, 
nitric  acid,  etc.  If  rain  water  has  been  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  lead,  it  is  certain  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal. 

The  rain  collected  after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  is  the  nearest 
approach  known  to  pure  natural  water. 

(6.)  Spring  and  Well  Water. — The  total  solids  present  in  these  may 
vary  from  5  to  200  grains  and  more  per  gallon,  their  quantity  and 
character  being  largely  dependent  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  water  percolates.  Calcic  and  magnesic  carbonates 
and  sulphates,  and  sodic  chloride,  are  the  salts  most  commonly 
present. 

The  presence  of  nitrites  or  an  excess  of  nitrates  and  chlorides,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  shallow  well  waters  of  towns,  usually  indicates 
sewage  pollution,  the  two  first  being  the  oxidized  products  of  animal 
nitrogenized  substances  (ammonia  and  albuminoid  bodies),  whilst  the 
last  is  derived  from  the  common  salt  used  as  food. 

Sodic  carbonate  is  commonly  found  in  those  well  waters  (as  in  the 
deep  wells  of  London)  that  have  percolated  through  a  bed  of  chalk. 
The  organic  matter. in  the  water  of  wells  and  springs  is  usually  very 
small.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  chief  and  very  often  the  only  gas  present 
in  Bach  waters.  Its  origin  is,  probably,  either  the  subterranean  de- 
composition of  carbonates,  or  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  organic 
matter.  It  serves  to  hold  the  earthy  carbonates  in  solution.  A 
spring-water  will  often  exhibit  a  slight  turbidity  after  standing,  due  to 
the  carbonic  acid  escaping  by  the  exposure  of  the  water  to  air,  with 
the  consequent  precipitation  of  a  part  of  the  calcic  or  magnesic  car- 
bonate. 

The  temperature  of  spring-water  varies  from  ice-cold  to  167°  F. 
(75°  C),  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Carlsbad  springs.  The  deep 
springs  are  usually  the  hottest 
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(c.)  Lake  and  Marsh  Water  usually  contain  more  or  less  organic 
matter.  Lake  water  is  of  excessively  variable  composition,  being 
sometimes  very  pure,  but  at  other  times  loaded  with  saline  and 
organic  matter. 

(d.)  River  Water. — Its  composition  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  through  which  the  river  passes,  and  also  on  the  extent  of 
motion,  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  exposure  the  water 
undergoes.  River  water  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  rain,  spring, 
and  lake  water.  It  differs  from  spring  water  generally  by  being  less 
clear  (spring  water  undergoing  natural  filtration),  less  sparkling  (the 
carbonic  acid  present  being  in  smaller  quantity),  and  usually  by  con- 
taining less  solid  matter.  The  organic  matter  present  is  derived  from 
surface  drainage  and  sewage ;  but  this,  after  a  sufficient  flow,  and 
if  well  diluted,  is  in  a  great  measure  got  rid  of,  owing  to  the  self- 
purifying  action  of  running  water. 

II.  Mineral  Waters,  *•*•>  &  spring  water  containing  some  medi- 
cinal ingredient.  The  names  given  to  mineral  waters  depend  on  the 
predominating  ingredient  present ;   thus— 

(a.)  Acidulous  Waters,  from  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  present  in 
quantities  varying  from  30  to  200  cubic  inches  per  gallon  (Seltzer, 
Ilkeston,  Spa,  Fyrmont,  etc.). 

(b.)  Aperient  Saline  Waters,  from  the  presence  of  sulphates  : — 
(1.)  Magnesic  sulphate  (Epsom,  Leamington,  etc.). 
(2.)  Sodic  sulphate  (Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  etc.). 

(c.)  Calcareous  Waters,  from  calcic  sulphate,  or  from  calcic  carbonate 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid  (Matlock,  Bath,  Bristol,  etc.). 

(rf.)  Chalybeate  Waters,  from  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  iron  held 
in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid  (Pyrmont,  Tunbridge,  etc.).  On 
exposure  to  air,  Fe«Os,  H20  is  precipitated  (2FeCOs  +  O  +  11*0= 
Fe8Os,  HftO+2C08). 

(e.)  Brine,  from  the  presence  of  sodic  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide 
(Middlewich,  Shirleywich,  Droitwich,  etc.). 

(/.)  Alkaline  Waters,  from  the  presence  of  sodic  carbonate  and  bi- 
carbonate (Ems,  Vichy,  Malvern,  etc.). 

(g.)  Siliceous  Waters,  from  the  presence  of  silica  (Geysers). 

(h.)  Sulphuretted  or  Hepatic  Waters  (Harrogate,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
etc.). 

(i.)  Sulphurous  Waters  (Springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol- 
canoes). 

(j.)  Boracic  Waters  (Lagoons  of  Tuscany). 

Til.  Sea-Water. — Sea-water  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sodic 
and  magnesic  chlorides,  to  which  its'  bitter  saline  taste  is  due,  and  to 
the  hygroscopic  character  of  which  salts,  the  non-drying  of  clothes 
wetted  with  sea-water  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  following  two  analyses  of  sea-water  may  be  quoted :— 
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Analysis  of  Two  Samples  op  Sea  Water  taken  at  Margate, 

November  30th,  1882  (Tidy). 

The  results  are  stated  in  grains  per  gallon. 


Total  solid  matter 

Ammonia  •• 

Organic  carbon 

Organic  nitrogen 

Free  oxygen  (cubic  inch) 

lime         

Magnesia 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen  (as  nitrates) 

Sfliea        

Suspended  matter  {  *^£j  **  *nt"  • 
Haidneas,  before  boiling,  degrees 


High  Water, 

2*59  p.m. 

"Wind  N.,  blowing 

hard. 


2340*4 
0 

0-274 
0-249 
1*656 
24*62 
143*92 

1239*38 
0 
0*32 


11*24 


(77 
\22 


395° 


Low  "Water, 

9.10  p.m. 

Wind  N.,  slight. 


16*43 


2250*0 
0 

0*282 
0*275 
1*66 
18-07 
140*10 

1228*96 
0 

0*60 
74*67 
25*33 


388° 


The  sea  is  the  receptacle  for  the  solid  matters  discharged  by  rivers, 
and  dissolved  by  them  from  the  earth.  Their  abstraction  again  from 
the  sea,  and  their  return  to  the  soil,  is  effected  by  fish  and  marine 
plants. 

IV.  Water  for  Drinking  Purposes.— It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1.)  Hardness. — The  terms  "hard"  and  "soft,*  refer  to  the  soap- 
destroying  power  of  a  water.  Soap  is  an  alkaline  stearate.  The  ad- 
dition to  it  of  lime  and  magnesia  decompose  it,  forming  a  calcic  or 
magnetic  stearate.  Hence  the  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  "  a 
lather"  with  hard  water  (*.*.,  a  water  containing  lime  and  magnesian 
salts),  viz.,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  the  soap  is  required  to  de- 
compose the  calcic  and  magnesian  salts  before  a  lather  can  be  obtained, 
whilst,  conversely,  a  lather  is  at  once  formed  with  a  soft  water,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  calcic  and  magnesic  salts.  Two  kinds  of 
hardness  are  usually  described — (a.)  Temporary  hardness,  i.e.,  hardness 
das  to  calcic  or  magnesic  carbonates.  These  salts  are  almost  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  but  are  freely  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
(possibly  as  bicarbonates).  On  boiling,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
and  the  carbonates  are  precipitated.  Hence  temporary  hardness  is  that 
hardness  which  may  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling  the  water,  (fi.)  Perma- 
nent hardness,  iVe\,  hardness  due  to  calcic  and  magnesic  sulphates,  etc. 
This  is  not  got  rid  of  by  boiling.  By  the  terms  "  total "  or  "  initial 
hardness*9  we  imply  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  hardness  of  a 
water. 
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In  expressing  the  hardness  of  a  water  in  degrees,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  every  degree,  theoretically,  represents  1  grain  of 
calcic  carbonate  or  its  equivalent  in  soap-destroying  power,  in  one 
gallon  of  water. 

(2.)  Action  on  lead. 

(3.)  Presence  of  organic  matter. 

Hydric  Peroxide  (H808). 

Molecular  weight  (probable),  33*92. 

Synonyms. — Peroxide  of  Hydrogen;  Hydric  Dioxide;  Hydroxyl ; 
Oxygenated  Water. 

History.— Discovered  by  Thenard  in  1818.  Examined  by  Brodie 
and  by  Schonbein  in  1850. 

Natural  History. — The  atmosphere,  dew,  rain  and  snow  contain 
small  quantities. 

Preparation. — (1.)  Peroxide  of  barium  (Ba02),  (prepared  by  heat- 
ing caustic  baryta  (BaO)  in  a  current  of  oxygen)  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  (BaO^HgO  being  formed),  and  added  to  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture: — 

BaO«,6H«0       +      2HC1    =        H4Os      +6HtO  +     BaCl* 

Hydrated  bario  perojride+ Hydrochloric  == Hydric  peroxide-f  Water  +        Banc 

acid  chloride. 

By  decomposing  the  BaCl^  thus  formed,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
HC1  will  be  set  free.  More  of  the  baric  peroxide  may  then  be  added, 
until  the  solution  of  Hg02  is  of  the  required  strength.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  removed  by  argentic  sulphate,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  baryta  water.  Finally,  the  solution  is  to  be  concentrated  by 
slow  evaporation  '  in  vacuo '  over  sulphuric  acid. 

(2.)  By  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  a  mixture  of  water  and 
baric  peroxide,  or  by  adding  Ba08  to  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  baric 
carbonate  or  fluoride,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  precipitated ;  or  by 
adding  potassic  peroxide  to  a  tartaric  acid  solution,  under  which  circum- 
stances a  potassic  tartrate  will  be  precipitated  : — 

Ba02      +  C02  +  H80  =      BaCOs     +        H*0g. 

Bario  peroxide  -f-  Carbonic  anhydiide  +  Water  =  Bario  carbonate  +  Hydric  peroxide. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  physiological.  A  colorless,  and  when 
concentrated,  a  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  slight  chlorous  odor.  It  whitens 
and  blisters  the  skin.  It  has  a  powerfully  metallic,  astringent  taste, 
whitening  and  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue,  and  rendering 
the  saliva  thick  and  viscid. 

(/3.)  Physical.  Specific  gravity,  1*453.  A  temperature  of  70°  F. 
(21*1°  C.)  effects  its  slow  decomposition  into  water  and  oxygen,  a 
violent  explosion  occurring  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  when  the  liquid 
evolves  475  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  theoretical  quantity  being 
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501-8  vols.  It  does  not  freeze  at  —22°  F.  (—30°  C.).  It  mixes  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  which  will  extract  it 
from  its  aqueous  solution  when  shaken  up  with  it. 

(y.)  Chemical.  Its  reaction  is  neutral,  but  it  bleaches  litmus. 

A  dilute  solution  is  more  stable  than  a  stronger  one.  Thus,  a  weak 
solution  may,  to  a  certain  point,  be  concentrated  by  boiling,  some  unde- 
composed  H*08  passing  over  along  with  the  steam.  The  ethereal 
solution  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

In  contact  with  ozone,  water  is  produced,  and  common  oxygen  set 
free.  It  forms  water  when  acted  on  with  nascent  hydrogen  (H808 
+Zn+HfS04=ZnS04+2H80).  It  undergoes  slow  spontaneous 
decomposition,  evolving  oxygen,  leaving  common  water.  (This  action 
is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and  hastened  by  alkalies.)  Its 
decomposition  may  be  effected  by  the  presence  of  certain  powdered 
metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc.,  the  metals  themselves  under- 
going no  change  during  the  process.  (See  Catalysis.)  A  similar 
result  occurs  with  finely  divided  carbon.  Iron,  tin,  and  antimony  have 
no  action  upon  it.  As  a  chemical  agent,  hydroxyl  has  both  oxidizing 
and  reducing  properties  : — 

(1.)  Oxidizing.  It  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo.  It  rapidly  changes 
Belenium,  arsenicum,  etc,  into  their  highest  oxides,  with  evolution  of 
heat  and  light.  It  converts  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids  into  arsenic 
and  sulphuric  acids  ;  sulphide  into  sulphate  of  lead ;  the  protoxides  of 
iron,  cobalt,  calcium,  etc.,  into  peroxides,  etc.,  etc.  It  bleaches  many 
organic  bodies,  changing,  e.g.,  dark  hair  to  a  golden  tint  (auricome). 
The  bleaching  action  of  hydroxyl  (like  that  of  chlorine)  is  the  result 
of  its  oxidizing  power. 

(2.)  Deoxidizing  (Reducing).  Mixed  with  the  protoxides  of  silver, 
mercury,  gold,  etc,  the  hydroxyl  not  only  loses  its  own  oxygen,  but 
also  effects  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  (Ag80+2H808=Ag8+H80+ 
04).  Similarly  it  reduces  the  peroxides  of  manganese,  lead,  etc. 
(MnOf+H*02=MnO-f-H*0+02),  and  also  chromic  and  permanganic 
acids  (2CK)3+8Hf08=Cr8Os+3H80  +  308),  it  being  at  the  same  time 
itself  reduced.  Thus  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  hydroxyl  combines 
with  an  atom  from  the  compound,  with  which  it  is  only  feebly  united, 
to  form  an  oxygen  molecule  (0*).  For  the  same  reason  hydroxyl  and 
ozone  effect  mutual  decomposition,  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen  and 
the  formation  of  water.  For  this  reason  H(08  was  at  one  time  termed 
ontowne  (HtO£+O,=H8O+20«). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the  action  is  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  an  acid,  and  assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  free  alkali. 

Tests. — (!•)  It,  like  other  oxidizing  agents,  liberates  iodine  from 
potasaic  iodide.  (Ht08+2KI=2KHO+I*)  Delicacy:  1  part  in 
26  millions.  Unlike  other  oxidizing  agents,  however,  it  is  capable  of 
effecting  this  liberation  in  the  presence  of  ferrous  sulphate. 
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(2.)  Added  to  a  solution  of  guaiacum  mixed  with  blood  corpuscles 
it  turns  it  of  a  blue  color.     (Schonbein.) 

(3.)  If  chromic  anhydride  (CrOs)  or  a  few  drops  of  potassic  bi- 
chromate acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  hydric 
peroxide,  an  unstable  perchromic  oxide  is  first  formed,  Cr20s  being 
the  ultimate  product.  This  compound  (perchromic  acid)  is  of  a  blue 
color.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  by  which  its  removal  from  the  solution 
may  be  effected.  This  constitutes  a  very  delicate  test  for  hydroxyl,  no 
other  known  substance  effecting  the  oxidation  of  chromic  to  perchromic 
acid. 

(4.)  Hydroxyl  may  be  estimated  (if  nitrites  and  organic  matter  be 
absent)  by  the  addition  of  a  standard  potassic  permanganate  solution 
to  an  acid  solution  of  the  peroxide  (2KMnO4+3H2SO4+Ht0<= 
K8S04+ 2MnS04+ 4H20  +  30fi). 

Uses. — It  has  been  used  in  medicine  externally  as  a  lotion,  and  in- 
ternally for  diabetes  and  oxaluria.  It  constitutes  the  golden  hair  dye 
of  the  shops,  the  dyeing  action  being  in  reality  a  bleaching  (oxidizing) 
action.  It  is  also  used  for  bleaching  and  cleansing  oil  paintings  (con- 
verting PbS  into  PbS04)  and  stained  engravings. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  THE  HALOID 

ELEMENTS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (HC1)  (Anhydrous). 

Molecular  weighty  36*5.  Molecular  volume,  \  |  |.  Relative  weight 
18*25.  Specific  gravity,  1*247.  Theoretic  specific  gravity  (18*25  X 
0-0693)=  1-264.  1  litre  weighs  1825  criths  (00896  x  1825) 
1*635  grms.  and  100  cubic  inches  39*00  grams. 

Synonyms. — Spirit  of  Salts;  Marine  acid;  Muriatic  acid;  Chloride 
of  Hydrogen ;  Chlorhydric  acid. 

History. — Probably  known  to  Geber  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
process  of  obtaining  it  from  Bulphuric  acid  and  salt  was  first  described 
by  Glauber.  Priestley  (1772)  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  as  a  gas. 
Its  real  nature  was  suspected  by  Scheele  (1774),  but  it  was  believed  by 
Berthollet  and  others  to  be  an  element,  until  Davy  (1810)  established 
the  truth  of  Scheele's  suspicions. 

Natural  History* — It  is  not  found  either  in  the  animal  or  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  found  in  the  gases  issuing  from  volcanoes, 
and  in  springs  and  rivers  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  found  in  the  air  over 
the  sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  alkali  works,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  direct  combination  of  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  by  heat,  light,  or  electricity.  Combination  does 
not  take  place  when  the  mixed  gases  are  kept  in  the  dark.  In  diffuse 
daylight  combination  is  slow,  whilst  in  sunlight  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  explosion. 
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(2.)  By  burning  hydrogen  in  chlorine. 
(3.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  chlorides, 
(a.)  Prepared  by  this  method  in  the  laboratory  in  glass  retorts  at  a 
low  temperature  the  reaction  is  as  follows  : — 

H,S04      +       NaCl       =         NaHS04  +  HC1. 

Sulphuric  acid  +  Sodic  chloride  *=  Hydric  sodio  sulphate  -f  Hydrochloric  acid. 

(/3.)  It  is  usually  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  in  iron  retorts 
at  a  high  temperature,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs  with  the 
formation  of  the  normal  sulphate  :— 

H,S04       +      2NaCl      =     Na«S04     +         2HC1. 
Sulphurio  acid  +  Sodio  chloride  =  Sodio  sulphate  +  Hydrochloric  add. 

(Confer  Salt  Cake.) 

(4.)  By  passing  steam  and  chlorine  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube 
(2HtO+2Cl£=4HCl  +  02). 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  physiological. — A  colorless,  pungent- 
smelling  gas,  burning  in  the  air,  and  having  a  strong  acid  taste.  It 
is  poisonous  to  animal  life  and  destructive  to  vegetation,  even  when 
diluted  with  25,000  parts  of  air. 

(b.)  Physt 'eal.— Specific  gravity  1-247  ;  100  cub.  in.  (at  60°  F.  and 
30  Bar.  Pr.)  weigh  39-00  grains,  and  1  litre  (0°  C.  and  760  mm.)  1-6352 
gnn.  At  a  pressure  of  forty  atmospheres  at  50°  F.  (10°  C.)  it  forms  a 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27,  the  liquid  being 
less  refracting  than  water.  It  solidifies  at  a  cold  of  — 177°  F. 
(—116°  C),  and  melts  at  —152-5°  F.  (—112-5°  C). 

The  gas  may  be  decomposed  by  electricity. 

(c.)  Chemical. — Its  composition  may  be  proved  synthetically  by 
direct  combination,  and  analytically  by  heating  a  piece  of  sodium,  or 
agitating  some  sodium  amalgam  in  a  known  volume  of  the  gas,  and 
measuring  the  residual  gas  (hydrogen).  Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
reddens  litmus.  It  neither  supports  the  combustion  of  a  taper,  nor 
is  itself  combustible.  Sodium  and  potassium  burn  in  it.  It  acts  on 
the  metals,  evolving  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  bitumen.  It  fumes  in 
the  air  owing  to  its  affinity  for  water,  which  absorbs  500  times  its 
bulk  at  32°  F.  (0°C),  and  418  volumes  at  50°  F.  (10°  C).  The 
solution  of  the  gas  forms  the  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
laboratory.  One  volume  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-836)  absorbs  327 
volumes  of  the  gas. 

The  liquefied  hydrochloric  acid  (anhydrous)  dissolves  solid  litmus 
without  reddening  it,  and,  unlike  the  solution  of  the  gas,  is  without, 
action  on  iron,  zinc,  or  lime,  and  even  upon  the  carbonates. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (Solution). 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  gas  in  water. 
Properties.— («•)  Physical.    The  liquid  is  colorless  if  pure,  but 
more  often  it  is  slightly  yellow.    It  fumes  in  the  air.     A  solution 
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containing  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  HC1,  evolves  when  heated 
hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  hut  if  it  contains  less  than  20  per  cent.,  it 
then  merely  gives  off  water  until  it  becomes  a  20  per  cent,  solution. 
A  20  per  cent,  acid  (HC1,8H«0)  distils  unchanged  at  230°  F.  (HOP  C), 
at  normal  pressure.  Different  strengths  of  acid,  however,  may  be 
obtained  at  varying  pressures.  The  lower  the  pressure,  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  HC1  remaining  in  the  residual  acid.  By  electrolysis 
it  may  be  split  up  into  its  constituent  gases. 

Its  specific 'gravity  varies  with  its  strength.  (See  Table  ILL  in 
Appendix.)  The  fuming  acid  at  59°  F.  (15°  C.)  has  a  sp,  gr.  of 
1*21,  and  contains  43  per  cent,  of  HC1. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  A  weak  solution  of  the  acid  turns  blue  litmus  red. 
Its  action  on  the  metals  varies.  Some  metals  are  freely  dissolved  by 
the  cold  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  (K,  Na,  Ba,  Fe,  Zn,  etc.); 
—others  are  only  acted  on  by  the  boiling  acid  (Sn,  Cu)  ;— others  are 
only  slightly  acted  upon  (Sb,  Pb,  Ag,  Bi,  etc.)— whilst  some  are  per- 
fectly unaffected,  either  by  the  cold  or  by  the  boiling  acid  (Au,  Pt,  etc.). 
If,  however,  free  chlorine  be  present  in  the  acid  solution,  both  gold 
and  platinum  are  rapidly  dissolved  by  it.  On  the  metallic  oxides  it 
commonly  forms  water  with  a  chloride  of  the  metal  corresponding  to 
the  oxide  acted  upon  (Fet03  +  6HC1  =  Fe^Cl*  +  3HsO),  or  if  such 
compound  does  not  exist,  to  one  containing  less  chlorine  than  its  equi- 
valent oxygen  (Pb08  +  4HCI  =  PbCl2  +  2^0  +  CI*). 

Impurities. 

(1.)  Sulphurous  acid;  derived  from  the  deoxidation  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  either  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  salt,  or  by  the  metal  of  the 
still. 

4Test. — The  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  zinc  is  added 
to  the  acid. 

(2.)  Sulphuric  acid ;  known  by  a  soluble  baryta  salt  producing  a 
white  precipitate  of  BaS04  in  the  diluted  acid. 

(3.)  Free  chlorine,  which  imparts  a  greenish-yellow  tint  to  the  acid 
solution,  may  be  known  by  its  odor,  and  by  the  solution  dissolving  a 
little  piece  of  gold  leaf. 

(4.)  Iodine  and  bromine  are  sometimes  present,  derived  from  impuri- 
ties in  the  common  salt. 

(5.)  Arsenious  chloride,  derived  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
known  by  the  acid  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

(6.)  Stannic  chloride  (mentioned  by  Gmelin)  will  be  thrown  down  as 
a  yellow  precipitate,  gradually  becoming  brown  on  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  acid. 

(7.)  Plumbic  chloride  (Vogel)  may  be  present,  derived  from  the 
lead  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  possibly  from  other  sources. 


«-v« 
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(8.)  Ferric  chloride  (Rose  and  Graham)  may  be  recognised  by 
neutralising  the  acid  with  sodic  carbonate  and  afterwards  adding 
tincture  of  galls  or  potassic  ferrocyanide.  With  the  former  a  violet, 
and  with  the  latter  a  bine  precipitate  will  be  obtained. 

(9.)  Other  salts  may  be  recognised  by  evaporating  the  acid  to  dryness, 
and  examining  the  residue. 

(10.)  Organic  matter.  This  is  often  the  cause  of  the  dark  color  of 
the  acid.  It  may  be  known  by  evaporating  the  acid  to  dryness,  and 
noting  whether  the  residue  becomes  charred  by  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

It  will  at  all  times  be  found  easier  to  make  a  pure  acid,  than  to 
purify  a  bad  one.  The  following  method  is  recommended  : — Dilute 
one  part  of  good  sulphuric  acid  with  six  parts  of  water,  and  pass  a 
stream  of  well-washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it  for  some 
hours.  After  allowing  it  to  stand  undisturbed  for  five  or  six  days, 
bo  that  any  precipitate  may  settle,  eyphon  off  the  supernatant  acid, 
and  having  added  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  concentrate  by  heat 
to  the  original  bulk 

Fill  a  large  retort  half  full  of  good  salt,  and  add  to  it  the  sulphuric 
acid  thus  prepared.  The  retort  should  have  fitted  to  it  a  glass  tube, 
of  such  length  and  shape  that  it  may  pass  into  a  pint  bottle  half 
full  of  distilled  water,  the  end  of  the  tube  dipping  about  &  of  an  inch 
under  the  water.  The  bottle  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  second  tube,  con- 
nected with  a  second  bottle  of  water,  so  that  any  acid  vapors  that 
escape  from  the  water  of  the  first  bottle  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
water  of  the  second.  The  acid  thus  obtained  will  generally  be  found 
pare,  but  should  be  carefully  tested  before  using,  both  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  as  well  as  by  boiling  with  copper, 
the  purity  of  which  has  been  previously  proved  by  analysis. 

Characters  of  purs  hydrochloric  acid  : — 

(1.)  The  absence  of  color  (freedom  from  organic  matter). 

(2.)  The  absence  of  residue  on  evaporation  to  dryness  (freedom 
from  metallic  salts,  etc.). 

(3.)  No  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  (free- 
dom from  iron). 

(4.)  No  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (freedom  from 
•wenic,  and  from  sulphurous  acid). 

(5.)  No  precipitate  in  a  dilute  solution  with  baric  chloride  (freedom 
from  sulphuric  acid). 

Hydrobromic  Add  (HBr)  (Anhydrous). 
Molecular  weight,  81.    Molecular  volume,  \    |    |.    Specific' gravity,  2-75 

— 100  cubic  inches  weigh  86*79  grains. 

8yH0Hym. — Hydric  bromide. 
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History. — Discovered  by  Baiard  in  1826. 

Preparation. — (1-)  By  the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  and  bromine 
vapor  :  such  as  by  burning  hydrogen  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  bromine 
vapor.  Also  by  combining  hydrogen  and  bromine  vapor  either  bj 
means  of  electric  sparks,  or  by  contact  of  heated  platinum,  or  by  their 
passage  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Hg  +  Br2  =  2HBr). 

(2.)  By  heating  potassic  or  sodic  bromide  with  phosphoric  acid  :— 

3KBr         +       H3P04       =         K3P04  +         3HBr. 

Potassic  bromide  +  Phosphoric  aoid  =  Potassic  phosphate  +  Hydrobromie  arid. 

[N.B. — If  sulphuric  acid  be  used  instead  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  liberated  hydro- 
bromic  acid  both  decomposes,  and  is  decomposed  by,  the  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
aoid  and  bromine  being  liberated  (2HBr+H,S04=Br4+S02+2H,0).] 

(3.)  By  distilling  together  bromine,  water  and  phosphorus.  The 
experiment  is  best  made  by  dropping  bromine  into  water  in  which  some 
amorphous  phosphorus  is  suspended.  (In  this  reaction  a  phosphorous 
tribromide  (PBrs)  is  first  formed.) 

6H«0  +    3Br2    +         P«        =        6HBr  +       2HSP03 

Water  +  Bromine  +    Phosphorus  =  Hydrobromic  acid  +.  Phosphorous  arid. 

(4.)  A  solution  of  the  gas  may  be  prepared — 

By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  bromine  water— 

2HeS  +    2Br2    =  4HBr         +      S*. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  -f-  Bromine  =  Hydrobromic  acid  +  Sulphur. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible  and  physiological.  Hydrobromic  acid  is 
a  colorless,  pungent  and  acrid  gas.  It  is  irrespirable,  producing,  even 
when  very  dilute,  intense  pulmonic  irritation. 

(/J.)  Physical.  Specific  gravity  2*75.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat 
It  may  be  condensed  at  —92-2°  F.  (—69°  C.)  to  a  liquid,  and  at 
—121°  F.  (—85°  C.)  to  a  solid.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water 
{see  below). 

(y.)  Chemical.  The  composition  of  the  gas  may  be  determined  by 
a  similar  method  to  that  described  in  the  case  of  HC1  (page  251). 
It  reddens  litmus.  It  neither  burns  nor  supports  combustion.  It 
fumes  in  moist  air  with  the  liberation  of  a  trace  of  bromine.  Most 
metals  are  acted  upon  by  it ;  thus  potassium  instantly  decomposes  it 
with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen.  Like  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed by  metallic  peroxides,  and  also  by  high  oxygen  acids.  It  is  also 
decomposed  by  chlorine  (2HBr  +  Cla  =  2HC1  +  Br8). 

Hydrobromic  Acid  {Solution). 

The  acid  is  a  solution  of  the  gas  in  water.  A  saturated  solution 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*78.  The  solution  (HBr,5H80)  containing 
48-17  of  HBr  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-49  and  boils  at258'8°  F. 
(126°  C).  If  an  acid  contain  more  than  48  per  cent.,  when  heated  it 
parts  with  the  gas  until  it  becomes  a  48  per  cent,  solution,  whilst  if  it 
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contain  less  than  48  per  cent,  it  undergoes  concentration  till  it  reaches 
48  per  cent.  At  this  concentration  the  acid  may  he  distilled  without 
change.  It  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  little  bromine  being 
liberated. 

Hydriodic  Add  (HI)  (Anhydrous). 

Molecular  weight,  128.   Specific  gravity  4*4.    Molecular  volume.  |     j     j. 

100  cubic  inches  weigh  137*15  grains. 

Synonym. — Sydrk  iodide. 

History. — Discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy  in  1814. 

Preparation. — (N.B.  —  Note  similarity  in  the  preparation  of 
hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids.) 

(1.)  By  the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  vapor  during  their 
passage  over  spongy  platinum,  or  through  a  red-hot  tube  (He  +  1+  = 
2HI). 

(2.)  By  heating  together  potassio  iodide  (or  any  other  iodide)  and 
phosphoric  acid.  (For  similar  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  used  in  this  reaction)  :— 

3KI         +       HSP04       =        3HI         +        K3P04 
Potassio  iodide  +  Phosphoric  acid  =  Hydriodic  acid  +  Potassic  phosphate. 

(3.)  By  distilling  together  iodine,  water  and  phosphorus.  (In  this 
reaction  a  phosphorous  triiodide  (PI3)  is  first  formed)  : — 

6H*0+  3I«     +       P*        =        6HI         +       2H3POS 
Water  +  Iodine  +  Phosphorus  =-  Hydriodic  add  +  Phosphorous  acid. 

(4.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of   phosphorus,  iodine,  potassic  iodide 
and  water*     This  reaction  occurs  in  two  stages  :— 
(a.)  Phosphoric  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  are  formed— 

8HsO  +    5Ij    +        P8        =       10HI       +      2HSP04. 
Water    +  Iodine  +  Phosphorus  =  Hydriodic  acid  +  Phosphoric  acid. 

(fi.)  The  potassic  iodide  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  phosphoric  acid 
whereby  a  further  quantity  of  HI  is  formed  : — 

4KI        +      2HSP04       =        4HI  +  2K2HP04. 

Potassic  iodide  +  Phosphoric  acid  =  Hydriodic  acid   -+-  Hydrio  potassio  phosphate. 

(5.)  A  solution  of  the  gas  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

By  passing   sulphuretted    hydrogen   through  iodine    suspended  in 


2H«S  +     2Ie     =  4HI  +         S2. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    -+-    Iodine   =     Hydriodic  acid   +     Sulphur. 

On  distillation  pure  hydriodic  acid  may  be  obtained. 

Properties.— (a0  Sensible  and  Physiological.  Hydriodic  acid  is  a 
colorless  gas,  having  a  strong  odor  and  taste.     It  is  quite  irrespirable. 

03.)  Physical.  Specific  gravity  4*4.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  a 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  32°  F.  (0°  C).    By  a  cold  of  — 60?  F, 
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( — 51°  C.)  it  solidifies  to  an  ice-like  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat 
(a  hot  glass  rod  sufficing)  and  by  electricity.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water. 

(y.)  Chemical.  Hydriodic  acid  reddens  litmus.  It  neither  bums 
nor  supports  combustion.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  by  bromine 
and  by  sulphurous  acid,  iodine  being  set  free  ((a.)  2HI-f-Cl*=2HCl 
+I«;  (j3.)  4HI  + 808=21^0  +  8+21,).  The  gas  fames  in  sir, 
atmospheric  oxygen  slowly  effecting  its  complete  decomposition 
(4HI+ 02=2^0+212).  For  this  reason  (viz.,  its  liability  to  part 
with  hydrogen)  hydriodic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  even  to 
the  conversion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H4SO4+ 
8HI=H2S + 4H20  +  4Ie).  It  is  decomposed  by  most  metals,  hydrogen 
being  set  free  (2HI+2Hg  =  Hg8Is+H2).  With  most  oxides  and 
other  salts  it  forms  iodides  (AgCl  +  HI=AgI+HCl). 

Hydriodic  Add  (HI(H20)B)  (Solution). 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  gas  in  water.  Saturated  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)» 
the  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.  The  strongest  solution 
obtained  by  distillation  (2HI,  11H20)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*7, 
contains  577  per  cent,  of  HI,  and  distils  unchanged  at  261°  F.  (127°  C). 
It  dissolves  iodine.  The  clear  and  colorless  solution  is  decomposed  by 
atmospheric  oxygen,  iodine  being  deposited  in  fine  crystals  (4HI+02 
=2HeO+2Is).  The  reactions  of  the  gas  given  above  apply  equally 
to  its  reactions  in  solution. 

Hydrofluoric  Add  (HF)  (Anhydrous). 

Molecular  weight  (at  100°  C),  20.  [At  77°  F.  (25°  C.)  the  molecular 
weight  is  40  (HgF2).]  Molecular  volume,  \  \  |.  Specific  gravity 
of  vapor,  0-693  ;  of  liquid  at  55°  F.  (12-8°  C),  0-987. 

Synonym. — Hydric  fluoride. 

History.— Discovered  by  Scheele  (1772).  Examined  by  Gay 
Lussac  and  Th&iard  (1810),  Fremy  and  Gore  (1869). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  dry  silrer 
fluoride. 

(2.)  The  anhydrous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating  tased 
fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  (HF.KF),  in  a  platinum  retort,  and 
condensing  the  anhydrous  acid  which  distils  over  in  a  platinum  receiver 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  a  colorlea*, 
fuming  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  65°  F.  (18-3°  C),  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*987  at  55°  F.  (12-8°  C).  It  does  not  solidify  at  — SCP  F. 
(— 34-5°  C).  The  anhydrous  liquid  acid  is  said  neither  to  have  any 
action  on  glass  nor  on  the  metals,  excepting  upon  sodium  and  potassium, 
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which  dissolve  in  it,  evolving  hydrogen.  It  chars  organic  substances, 
burns  the  skin,  and  explodes  when  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
When  electrolysed  with  platinum  electrodes  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole,  and  a  fluoride  of  platinum  formed  at  the  positive  pole. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid  (HF(HaO)n)  (Solution). 

This  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  anhydrous  acid  in  water,  with 
which  it  combines  with  intense  avidity. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  heating  together  calcic  fluoride  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  lead  or  platinum  retort,  and  either  passing  the  gas  into  water, 
or  condensing  the  distillate  in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing 
mixture : — 

CaF,       +      H8S04      =         2HF  +       CaS04 

Calcic  fluoride  +  Sulphuric  acid  =  Hydrofluoric  acid  +  Calcic  sulphate. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical — A  colorless,  strongly  corrosive  liquid. 
The  concentrated  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*060,  which  by 
sufficient  dilution  to  form  the  acid  HF,2HaO,  rises  to  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*150,  but  decreases  on  further  dilution.  The  acid  HF,2H20  boils 
at  248°  F.  (120°  C),  and  distils  unchanged. 

03.)  Chemical. — The  acid  solution  fumes  in  air  from  its  affinity  for 
water.  It  reddens  litmus.  It  acts  powerfully  on  all  organic  substances, 
explodes  when  mixed  with  turpentine,  and  dissolves  most  metals 
(except  Au,  Pt,  Ag,  Hg,  Pb,  and  Mg)  evolving  hydrogen  and  form- 
ing metallic  fluorides  (Fe+2HF=FeF?+H2).  It  dissolves  glass, 
forming  a  fluoride  of  silicon  (SiF4),  and  must  therefore  be  preserved  in 
gutta-percha  bottles  (Si02  +  4HF=SiF4+2H20).  [Gore  states  that 
perfectly  pure  and  dry  hydrofluoric  acid  has  no  action  on  glass.]  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

Test. — Its  corrosive  action  on  glass. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  (2HF,SiF4  or  H,SiF6). 

Synonym. — SiUcqfluoric  acid. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  water  on  silicic  fluoride  (3SiF4+ 
4H,0  =  H4Si04+2H8SiF6). 

Properties. — The  solution  (in  which  condition  only  it  is  known)  is 
a  faming  acid  liquid.  It  does  not  attack  glass.  When  heated,  silicic 
fluoride  is  evolved,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  readily  dissolves  glass, 
remains  in  solution. 

Neutralised  with  bases,  a  fluosilicate  is  formed  (2KHO  +  2HF,SiF4= 
2H*0+2KF,SiF4);  but  if  the  base  be  added  in  excess,  silica  is 
thrown  down,  and  a  metallic  fluoride  produced  (6KHO -f  2HF,SiF4= 
4H*0+6KF+Si02).  The  baric  (BaSiF6)  and  potassic  fluo-silicates 
(K,SiF<j)  are  very  insoluble. 
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General  Review  of  the  Compounds  of  Hydrogen  and  the 

Haloids. 

(1.)  Constitution.— They  are  all  formed  by  the  combination  of 
1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  the  haloid  element  without 
condensation. 

(2«)  Natural  History. — None  have  been  found  in  nature  in  a  free 
state,  except  hydrochloric  acid,  a  trace  of  which  has  been  recorded  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

(3.)  Preparation. — HC1  and  HF  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
HgSO*  on  a  chloride  or  fluoride.  HBr  and  HI  are  prepared  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  on  the  haloid  element  in  the  presence  of  water, 
a  teriodide  (PI3),  or  a  terbromide  (PBrs)  being  first  formed,  and  after- 
wards decomposed  by  the  water — 

5fr,  +  3H«°  -  51L  +  H'P0* 

(4.)  Properties.— («•)  Sensible  and  physiological. — They  are  all  color- 
less gases,  having  pungent  odors,  and  producing  excessive  irritation 
when  breathed.  (/3.)  Physical.  Their  specific  gravities  vary.  They 
may  all  be  condensed  by  cold  'and  pressure,  and  decomposed  by  heat 
and  electricity.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  liquid 
(or  rather  solution  of  the)  acid,  (y.)  Chemical.  They  are  all  acid  to 
litmus,  non-combustible  and  non-supporters  of  combustion,  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid,  attacked  by  metallic  peroxides,  and  capable  of  com- 
bination with  bases  to  form  salts. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  NITROGEN. 

Theoretically  there  are  four  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
viz. : — 

Imidogen  (Laurent) NH. 

Amidogen  (Kane  and  Dumas)         ...         NHg. 

Ammonia  (all  chemists)       NH3. 

Ammonium  (Berzelius)        ...         ...         NH*. 

Only  one  of  these  compounds,  however,  viz.,  ammonia,  has  been 
obtained  in  a  free  state. 

Imidogen  (NH).— The  Imides. 

The  imaginary  radical  Imidogen  was  supposed  to  exist  in  certain 
conjugate  bodies,  termed  by  Laurent  '  The  Imides  J  They  are  not  a 
numerous  class,  and  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  acid 
salts  of  ammonia,  whereby  two  molecules  of  water  are  liberated. 
Thus  C10Hl40a,NH  represents  camphor  imide,  and  is  formed  by  ab- 
stracting two  molecules  of  water  from  the  bicamphorate  of  ammonia 
(NH,HC10HMO,). 
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Amidogen  (NH2).— The  Amides. 

Amidogen  is  regarded  as  the  radical  of  a  compound,  where  one 
hydrogen  atom  of  ammonia  has  been  replaced  by  a  metal  or  by  a 
compound  radical.  Thus,  if  potassium  be  heated  in  dry  ammonia 
gas,  hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  potassic  amide  KH8N  is  formed ;  or 
if  amnionic  oxalate  [(NH^jCjO^  be  heated,  two  water  molecules 
are  evolved,  and  oxamide  (NHj)^  CsOg  is  left. 

Two  views  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
amides.  Some  regard  them  (1)  as  compounds  of  amidogen  (NH£)  with 
a  metal  or  compound  radical,  and  others  (2)  as  an  ammonia,  where 
a  metal  or  a  compound  group  has  been  substituted  for  a  hydrogen 
atom. 

Ammonia,  NHS. 


Molecular  weight,  17.     Molecular  volume,  |     |     |.    Relative  weight,  8*5. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  0*59,  and  of  the  liquid,  0*623.  Melting 
point  of  liquid,  —103°  F.  (—75°  C.).  Boiling  point,  —37°  F. 
( — 38°  C).  1  litre  of  gas  weighs  0*761  grm.,  and  100  cubic  inches, 
18*21  grains. 

Synonyms. — Volatile  Alkali;  Spirit  of  Urine  ;  Spirit  of  Hartshorn; 
Alkaline  Air  (Priestley). 

History. — Mentioned  by  Pliny.  Sal  ammoniac  was  first  obtained 
in  Libya,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  first  described 
accurately  by  Black  (1756),  and  afterwards  experimented  upon  by 
Priestley  (1790).    Its  composition  was  determined  by  Berthollet. 

Natural  History. — I*  is  found  (a)  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  air 
(about  1  in  28  million  volumes),  in  water  and  in  the  soil ;  and  (/?)  in 
the  organic  kingdoms  in  various  secretions,  such  as  urine,  etc. 

Preparation. — (!•)  By  the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 

by  silent  electrical  discharges  (Donkin) . 
(2.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  nitrogen  ;  as,  e.  g. — 
(a.)  By  decomposing  water  containing  air  in  solution,  either  by  a 

battery  or  with  certain  metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  etc. 

[Iran  in  rusting  decompose!  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  free  hydrogen  of  which 
combines  with  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Hence  in  all  rust  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia 
is  to  be  found.] 

(0.)  By  liberating  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  nitrates  or  of  nitric 
or  nitrous  acids  (HNOs+4Hs  =  NHj-fSH^O)  by  such  means  as  the 
following  :— 

(i.)  By  acting  on  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  with  metallic  aluminium 
and  caustic  soda.    (Schultze.) 

(ii.)  By  acting  on  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

(iii.)  If  nitric  oxide  be  passed  over  a  mixture  of  lime  and  potassic 
bydrate,  calcic  and  potassic  nitrates  are  formed  together  with  ammonia. 
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Similarly,  if  nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen  be  passed  over  warm  platinised 
asbestos,  water  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

(3.)  By  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  containing  nitrogen. 

This  may  be— 

(a.)  Spontaneous,  as  when  organic  matter  decays  ;  or 

(ft.)  The  result  of  destructive  distillation ;  as  e.g.,  by  heating  horn, 
coal,  etc.,  in  closed  retorts.  Thus,  most  of  the  commercial  salts  of 
ammonia  are  derived  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  produced  during  the 
distillation  of  coal. 

[Notb.— The  nitrogen  of  all  nitrogenised  bodies  (provided  it  be  not  present  u  t 
nitrate  or  cyanide)  is  evolved  as  ammonia  when  heated  with  the  hydrated  alkalies.] 

(4.)    By  acting  on   ammoniacal  salts  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline 

earth  *^mm 

2NH4Ci        +  CaO  =        CaCl,       +    2NHS    +  H«0. 
Ammonio  chloride  +  lime  =  Calcic  chloride   -f-  Ammonia  +  Water. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  physiological.  A  colorless  gas, 
having  a  pungent  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste.  When  the  concentrated 
gas  is  inhaled  it  is  poisonous,  but  when  dilute  its  action  is  stimulating. 

(/?.)  Physical,  Tbe  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  gas  is  0*59. 

By  a  cold  of  — 40°  F.  (  — 40°  C),  or  by  a  pressure  of  6  atmospheres 
at  50°  F.(10°  C.)f  or  of  8'5  atmospheres  at  68°  F.  (20°  C.),  the  gas  may 
be  condensed  into  a  clear,  mobile,  highly  refractive  liquid,  which 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*623,  and  boils  at  —37°  F.  ( —38°  C).  The 
liquid  ammonia  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  argentic  or  the 
calcic  ammonio-chloride  in  a  sealed  and  bent  tube.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  and  the  alkaline  metals,  forming  with 
these  last  a  blue  solution,  from  which  the  metal  may  be  deposited 
unchanged  when  the  ammonia  is  evaporated.  At  a  cold  of  — 103°  F. 
( — 75°  C),  the  liquid  ammonia  freezes  to  an  ice-like  solid,  having  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid. 

In  "  Carrels  ice-making  apparatus  "  liquid  ammonia  is  first  formed  in 
a  strong  iron  vessel.  This,  on  again  assuming  a  vaporous  form, 
absorbs  sufficient  heat  to  freeze  the  water  with  which  the  liquid 
ammonia  is  surrounded. 

Ammonia  gas  may  be  decomposed  either  by  electric  sparks  or  bj 
passing  it  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  In  each  case  the  volume 
of  ga?  formed  is  double  the  original  volume  operated  on.  Ammonia 
gas  is  very  readily  absorbed  by  clay  and  peaty  soils,  by  most  porous 
bodies,  by  water  (more  freely  indeed  than  any  other  gas),  and  by 
alcohol.  No  definite  combination  of  water  and  ammonia  is  known 
to  occur,  the  absorption  being  a  mere  physical  act  of  solution. 

(y.)  Chemical.  The  composition  of  ammonia  may  be  demonstrated 
by  decomposing  by  electric  sparks  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  con- 
tained in  a  eudiometer  over  mercury,  adding  to  the  measured  pro- 
ducts an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  exploding.     (Page  42.) 

Ammonia  has    an   alkaline   reaction ;    turmeric    is   turned    brown 
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by  it,  and  red  litmus  blue,  but  the  changes  are  not  permanent  (volatile 
alkali).  It  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  is  very  feebly 
combustible,  burning  under  favorable  conditions  (such  as  when  mixed 
with  oxygen,  or  by  its  combustion  in  heated  air),  with  a  greenish- 
yellow  flame,  water  and  free  nitrogen  being  the  products. 

Action  of  Oxygen. — When  3  to  4  parts  of  ammonia  gas  are  mixed 
with  1  part  of  oxygen  it  explodes,  water,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  nitric 
acid  being  formed.  If  ozonized  air  be  mixed  with  ammonia  gas,  white 
clouds  of  amnionic  nitrite  are  formed,  from  the  ammonia  becoming 
oxidised  to  nitrous  acid  (4NH3  +  808  =  2(NH4,NOa)  +  2H80). 
This  oxidation  of  ammonia  may  also  be  effected  by  a  hot  platinum 
wire  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  the  gas  and  air.  In  the  presence 
of  a  strong  base,  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  and  its  sub- 
sequent combination  with  the  base,  constitutes  the  process  termed 
nitrification  (2NH,+KsO+40«  =  2KN03+3HsO). 

When  passed  over  red-hot  carbon,  amnionic  cyanide  together  with 
free  hydrogen  are  formed  (2NH3+C  =  NH4CN+H8). 

Action  of  the  haloids. — Ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the  haloid  elements 
(8NH3+3C12=6NH4C1+N2).  If  the  chlorine  or  iodine  be  in  excess, 
explosive  compounds  (NC13  or  NI3)  are  formed.  With  acids,  ammonia 
forms  salts.  Thus  when  the  volatile  hydrochloric  acid  is  brought 
near  ammonia,  white  fumes  of  ammonic  chloride  are  produced,  a 
reaction  constituting  a  test  for  the  presence  of  the  alkali.  The  alkalies 
have  no  action  upon  it. 

Action  on  metallic  salts. — Ammonia  combines  with  various  metallic 
salts.  At  times  they  apparently  take  the  place  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, although  the  analogy  is  not  necessarily  complete,  so  far  as 
relationship  between  the  number  of  the  molecules  is  concerned.  Thus, 
cupric  sulphate  has  the  formula  CuSO^oHgO,  and  ammoniated  cupric 
sulphate  the  formula  CuS04,4H3N,H80.  Hence  ammonia  frequently 
acts  on  metallic  salts  differently  to  potassic  or  sodic  hydrate,  (a.)  If 
the  ammonia  be  in  insufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  acid,  a  basic 
salt  may  be  precipitated  (4CuS04  +  6H,N  +  7H80  =  3(H4N)8S04+ 
CuSO^CuCMHgO);  Q3,)  if  it  be  added  in  excess  a  precipitate  may 
be  formed  either  of  the  hydrated  metallic  oxide,  together  with 
an  ammonic  salt  (2Fe*3S04  +  ^H^N  +  9H80  =*  6(H4N)8S04+ 
2Fet03l3H80),  or  of  a  combination  of  ammonia  with  the  precipitated 
oxide  [as  euj.,  uranic  oxide,  forming  (H4N)80,2U803],  or  of  a  double 
salt  of  the  metal  and  ammonium,  as  ejg.s  the  ammonic-magnesic-phos* 
phate  (H4N)8Mg«P808,12HsO),  or  of  various  ammoniated  salts,  such 
as  the  ammoniated  cupric  sulphate,  or  of  various  substitution  products 
where  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  metal  or  by 
an  electro-positive  radical.     Thus  : — 

Sodic  amide  (NH^Na). 
Ethylic  amide,  NH8(C8H5). 
Acetamide  NH8(CtH30). 
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Solution  of  Ammonia  (Liquor  Ammonia,  Spirits  of  Hartshorn). 
— This  is  a  solution  of  the  gas  in  water.  Great  heat  is  evolved  daring 
absorption. 

At  32°  F.  0°  C.  water  absorbs  1050  vols,  of  NH». 
At  59°  F.  13°  C.    „        „  727     „     „     „ 

At  77°  F.  25°  C.    „        „  586     „     „     „ 

The  gas  is  evolved  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  these  solutions 
are  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  evolved.  Nearly  all  the  gas 
escapes  by  diffusion  on  exposing  the  solution  to  air,  a  quantity  of  heat 
being  absorbed  during  its  liberation  equal  to  that  which  was  given 
out  during  its  formation. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  varies  with  its 
strength.     (See  Table  IT.  in  Appendix.) 

Ammonia  solution  is  a  colorless,  alkaline  liquid ;  it  has  a  very 
caustic  taste,  and  blisters  the  skin.  The  solution  dissolves  many  salts 
(as  AgCl)  and  oxides  (CuO,ZnO,Ag,0)  that  are  insoluble  in  water. 

If  (he  solution  be  pure,  it  should  on  evaporation  leave  no  residue. 

The  impurities  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  are — 

(a.)  Carbonic  acid. — Test:  White  precipitate  with  lime  water. 

(/J.)  Chlorine. — Test :  White  precipitate  on  adding  argentic  nitrate 
to  the  solution  neutralised  with  nitric  acid. 

(y.)  Sulphuric  Acid.  —  Tett:  White  precipitate  on  adding  baric 
nitrate  to  a  solution  neutralised  with  nitric  acid. 

(&.)  Lime. — Test :  White  precipitate  with  amnionic  oxalate. 

(e.)  Lead  or  copper  (derived  from  the  apparatus,  or  from  the  solution 
having  been  kept  in  a  glass  bottle  containing  lead). — Tett:  Brown  or 
black  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia. — As  amnionic  platinic  chloride  (2NH,  CI, 
PtCl,).  This  double  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  quite  in' 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Ammonium  (NELJ. 

This  compound  monad  radical  (often  written  Am)  has  never  bean 
isolated.  Its  possible  existence  and  metallic  nature  have  been  inferred 
by  the  close  relationship  of  the  ammonium  salts  to  those  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  and  also  by  the  production  of  an  amalgam  having  the 
metallic  lustre  of  ordinary  amalgams,  under  circumstances  where  it) 
formation  is  theoretically  possible.  This  amalgam  rapidly  decompose* 
into  mercury,  ammonia  and  hydrogen. 

The  amalgam  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  By  placing  a  globule  of  mercury,  connected  with  the  negative 
pole  of  a  battery,  on  a  piece  of  moistened  sal  ammoniac  (NIL.C1) 
(placed  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil)  connected  with  the  positive 
pole. 
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(2.)  By  pouring  a  little  potassic  or  sodic  amalgam  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  amalgam 
rapidly  swells  up,  potassic  or  sodic  chloride  being  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

Compound  op  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen. 

Hydroxylamine  (NH50). 

History. — Discovered  by  Lossen. 

Preparation. — By  the  direct  nnion  of  nascent  hydrogen  and  nitric 
oxide  (2NO  +  3Hs=2NHsO)»  or  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
nitric  or  nitrous  acids  (HN03+3Hfi==NH30  +  2H20). 

Properties. — It  is  only  known  in  solution,  which  is  very  alkaline. 
It  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  On  distillation  ammonia  is 
evolved. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  WITH  PHOSPHORUS. 

1.  Gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen    ...     PH3. 

2.  Liquid phosphoretted  hydrogen      ...     PH2  or  PaH4. 

3.  SoUd  phosphoretted  hydrogen P8H  or  P4H8  (?). 

Gaseous  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen  (PH8). 


Molecular  weight,  84.     Molecular  volume,  \    \     \.    Specific  gravity,  1*19. 

Synonyms. — Phosphine  or  Phosphamine  (from  its  analogy  to  am- 
monia) ;  Phosphorous  Trihydride. 

History. — Discovered  by  Guigembre  (1783),  whilst  distilling  potash 
with  spirit  that  had  been  used  for  anatomical  preparations.  It  was 
afterwards  studied  by  Davy  (1812),  who  devised  other  methods  for  its 
preparation  ;  also  by  Dumas,  Rose,  etc. 

Natural  History- — Evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  phos- 
phorised  organic  bodies  (odor  of  fish). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous 
acids:— 

(a.)     ffljPO,         =  PHS  +        3H,P04. 

Phosphorous  acid     »    Phosphoretted  hydrogen     +    Phosphoric  acid. 

(0.)       2HaP08        =  PHS  +         HSP04. 

Hjpophosphorxms  add  «    Phosphoretted  hydrogen    +    Photphorio  add. 

(2.)  By  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  strong  solution  of  an  alkali  or  of  an 
alkaline  earth : — 

8KH0>   +         P4  +  3H£0  =   3KH*P02    +        PHS. 

Potassic    +    Phosphorus    +    Water    -     Sodiohypo-    +    Phosphoretted 
hydrate  phosphite  hydrogen . 
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[N.B.— (a.)  Free  hydrogen  ii  alao  evolved  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  free  alkali 
on  the  hypophosphite,  a  phosphate  being  formed  as  well  aa  the  liquid  PH,. 
(/3.)  If  alcohol  be  used  instead  of  water  the  non-inflammable  form  is  generated.] 

(8.)  By  decomposing  calcic  phosphide  (prepared  by  passing  phos- 
phorus vapor  over  red-hot  lime)  with  water  (Ca3P£+6H20=2PH3+ 
3CaHaO£). 

(4.)  By  the  action  either  of  water  or  of  potassic  hydrate  on  phos- 
phoric hydro-iodide  (PHS.HI) : — 

(a.)  PH3.HI=HI+PH3. 

(/J.)  PH3.HI+KHO=PH3+KI+HfiO. 

[N.B.— This  PH,  is  not  inflammable.] 

(5.)  Possibly  PH3  is  produced  in  very  small  quantities  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on  phosphorus. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  physical. — A  colorless,  stinking  gas, 
specific  gravity  1*19.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  pressure,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  and  electricity.  Water  absorbs  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  its  volume,  according  to  the  temperature. 

Q3.)  Chemical. — Its  constitution  may  be  determined  by  passing 
electric  sparks  through  a  known  volume  of  the  gas,  using  carbon 
electrodes  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  found  that  2  volumes  of  PH3 
yield  3  volumes  of  hydrogen.  From,  say,  the  weight  of  2  litres  of 
PH3,  deduct  the  weight  of  3  litres  of  H,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
weight  of  £  litre  of  phosphorus  vapour.  In  other  words  £  volume  of 
phosphorus  vapor  combines  with  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form  2 
volumes  of  PH3. 

Although  in  constitution  PH3  would  appear  to  be  analogous  to 
ammonia,  it  has  no  alkaline  reaction,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  feebly 
acid  to  blue  litmus.  Nevertheless  its  relationship  to  ammonia  is 
more  than  theoretical,  as  is  shown  by  its  combining  with  certain 
acids,  such  as  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids,  forming  with  them 
the  crystalline  compounds  phosphoric  hydro-iodide  (PH3.HI)  and  phot* 
phoric  hydro-bromide  (PHs.HBr).  With  hydrochloric  acid,  its  union 
may  also  be  effected  by  cold  and  pressure  (PH^HCl).  All  of 
these  compounds  are  decomposed  by  water.  As  ordinarily  pre- 
pared, PH3  is  spontaneously  inflammable ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  pure  gas.  This  spontaneous  inflammability  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  the  vapor  of  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
(PHS)  one  part  of  which  in  500  of  PH3  is  sufficient  to  confer  this 
property  upon  it.  (1 .)  The  pure  non-inflammable  gas  may  be  rendered 
inflammable  (a,)  by  mixing  it  with  a  little  PH*  vapor;  or  (/3,)  by 
bubbling  it  through  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution, 
-nj^rjo-th  part  °f  it*  bulk  of  nitrous  anhydride  being  sufficient  for  this 
purpose ;  or  (y,)  by  its  admixture  with  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or 
other  combustible  gas.  (2.)  The  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  may 
be  rendered   non-inflammable   (a,)    by   passing    it    over    charcoal ;  or 
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(/3,)  by  exposing  it  to  sunlight,  or  (y,)  by  passing  it  through  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  in  which  latter  cases  (ft  and  y)  the  liquid  phosphoretted 
hjdrogen  is  decomposed  into  solid  and  gaseous  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen (5PHt=PsH+3PH3);  or  (2,)  by  exposing  the  gas  to  a  freezing 
mixture,  whereby  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is 
condensed,  or  lastly  («,)  by  mixing  it  with  certain  vapors,  such  as 
those  of  ether,  turpentine,  alcohol,  etc.  When  the  impure  gas  is 
ignited,  it  produces  wreaths  of  white  smoke,  due  to  the  formation  of 
phosphoric  anhydride*  The  gas  burns  in  oxygen,  yielding  water  and 
metaphosphoric  acid  (HP03),  and  explodes  when  mixed  with  oxygen. 
The  haloids,  sulphurous  acid,  and  some  of  the  metals  decompose  it 
(PH1+4C12=PC15+3HC1).  With  iodine,  phosphoric  hydro-iodide 
(phosphoric  iodide)  (PH,HI)  is.  formed  (2PHa+3I=PHsHI+2HI). 
This  body, which  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  may  also  be  prepared  with 
due  precautions  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  phosphorus  in  the  presence 
of  water.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  when  passed  into 
most  metallic  solutions,  phosphides  of  the  metals  being  precipitated 
(3CuS04+2PHa==3H2S04+P8Cu3).  In  the  case  of  gold  and  silver 
salts,  the  metals  are  reduced,  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  solution 
(8AgNOf+PHs+4HeO=H,P04+8HNOs+4Ags). 

liquid  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen,  PaH4=66. 


Molecular  volume,  | 


Preparation. — By  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  water  on  calcic  phosphide,  through  a  freezing  mixture. 

Properties.— A  light  yellow  liquid,  boiling  at  95°  F.  (32°  C.),  not 
solidifying  at  — 4°  F.  ( — 20°  C.)>  very  inflammable,  and  decomposed 
by  sunlight  or  by  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  solid  and  gaseous 
phosphoretted  hydrogen.  It  fires  on  exposure  to  air.  The  presence 
of  this  body  in  gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  confers  upon  it  the 
property  of  spontaneous  inflammability.     (Thenard.) 

Solid  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen,  P4H«  (?)  =126  (?). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  sunlight  or  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  calcic  phosphide* 

Properties.— A  yellow  solid,  firing  at  302°  F.  (150°  C.),  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate, 
gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  being  evolved. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  composition  and  constitution  of  this 
body. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  SULPHUR. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen         HSS. 

Peraulphuretted  hydrogen ...     H*St  (?)• 

Hyposulphurous  hydroaulphate       H^Sj. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  HSS. 


Molecular  weighty  34.  Molecular  volume,  \  |  |.  Relative  weight,  17- 
Specific  gravity,  (0-0693 x  17)1  '178.  1  litre  weighs  (00896x17) 
1*523  grm.  and  100  cubic  inches  36*43  grains. 

Synonyms. — Dihydric  sulphide;  Hepatic  air;  Hydrogen  m**e- 
suiphide ;  Sulphidic  acid  ;  Hydrosulphuric  acid. 

History.— Discovered  by  Scheele  (1777). 

Natural  History. — («•)  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  found  in  the  gases  issuing  from  volcanoes,  and  often  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 

It  is  found  in  certain  mineral  waters,  as,  e.g.,  in  those  of  Harrogate, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  etc.,  and  in  sea-water  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
The  water  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  stated  to  contain  6  cubie 
inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  gallon,  the  smell  of  the  gas  being 
recognisable  27  miles  out  at  sea.  In  these  cases  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  its  formation  are  the  presence  both  of  organic  matter  and  of 
sulphates,  the  former  being  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  latter, 
until  a  sulphide  is  formed  (CaS04  —  04  =  CaS).  When  this  sulphide 
is  acted  on  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  set  free  (CaS  +  H20  +  C02  =  CaCO,  +  H2S).  The  unpleasant 
taste  of  many  aerated  waters  is  due  to  their  having  been  manufactured 
with  water  containing  organic  matter  and  sulphates,  whereby  a 
sulphide  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  present 
in  large  excess. 

Its  presence  in  sewer-gas  results  from  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
matters  containing  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  process  already  de- 
scribed. In  the  neighbourhood  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  works,  it 
may  often  be  detected  in  the  air ;  for  in  distilling  coal  (as  well  as  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  all  organic  matters  containing  sulphur) 
large  quantities  of  the  gas  are  generated,  which,  combining  with  the 
ammonia,  collect  in  the  ammoniacal  liquor.  Large  quantities  of 
HtS  are  also  evolved  in  the  final  part  of  the  process  of  tar  distillation. 
Jt  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  if  present  in  a  room,  it  may  be 
entirely  removed  by  setting  free  a  trace  of  chlorine. 

(/3.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  unknown,  whilst  (y)  in  the  animal 
kingdom  it  is  found  in  intestinal  flatus. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur; 
(a.)  By  heating  together  sulphur  and  hydrogen  ;  or  (fif)  by  passing 
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hydrogen  into  boiling  sulphur ;  or  (y,)  by  burning  hydrogen  in 
sulphur  vapor  or  sulphur  vapor  in  hydrogen ;  or  (8,)  by  pouring  boiling 
sulphur  into  water,  or  by  passing  steam  and  sulphur  vapor  through  a 
tube  filled  with  red-hot  pumice-stone,  SOs  and  H2S  being  formed 
(2HsO+3S=2HsS+SO*).  The  S02  and  H2S,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  effect  mutual  decomposition  (10SOs  +  10H£S  =  8HsO  + 
2HiS&6+ 5S«). 
(2.)  By  decomposing  a  metallic  sulphide  with  an  acid  ;  e.g. : — 
(a.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  ferrous  sulphide.  (In  this  case  the 
products  usually  contain  a  little  free  hydrogen  from  the  presence  of 
metallic  iron  in  the  sulphide) — 

H«S04       +         FeS  =        FeS04       +  H2S. 

8ulphuric  acid  +  Ferrous  sulphide  =  Ferrous  sulphate  +  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

(/3.)  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  antimonious  sulphide.  (In  this 
case  the  products  are  free  from  hydrogen) — 

6HC1        +  Sb,Ss  =  2SbCls  +      3H2S. 

Hydrochloric  +  Antimonious  sulphide  =  Antimonious  chloride  +  Sulphuretted 
acid  hydrogen. 

(3.)  By  heating  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic  bodies 
(as  paraffin). 

(4.)  By  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  organic  bodies  containing 
sulphur. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible  and  physiological.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  Physiologically, 
it  acts  as  a  narcotic  and  is  very  poisonous  ;  1  part  in  1,500  will  kill 
birds  ;  1  in  1,000,  dogs  ;  1  in  250,  horses.     (Dnpuytren  and  Thenard.) 

(fl.)  Physical.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*  178.  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
36*43  grains,  and  1  litre  1  '523  grms.  By  a  pressure  of  seventeen  atmo- 
spheres at  50PF.  (10°  C.)t  or  by  a  cold  of  —101°  F.  (—74°  C),  it  may  be 
condensed  into  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  —79-6°  F.  (—62°  C), 
and  freezes  at  — 122*8°  F.  (—86°  C).  It  is  decomposed  by  a  heat 
of  752°  F.  (400°  C).  Water  freely  absorbs  it.  At  32°  F.  (0°C.)  it 
dissoWes  4*37  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas ;  at  59°  F.  (1 5°  C),  3  '23  volumes, 
snd  at  75°  F.  (24°  C.)  2*66  volumes.  The  gas  is  evolved  from  its  solu- 
tion on  boiling,  and  is  oxidised  with  separation  of  sulphur  by  keeping. 

(y.)  Chemical*  Its  composition  may  be  determined  by  heating  a 
known  volume  of  the  gas  with  metallic  tin  or  other  metal  that  com- 
bines with  the  sulphur.  It  will  be  found  that  the  liberated  hydrogen 
occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  original  gas. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  reddens  litmus  feebly.  It  is  a  com- 
bustible gas.  If  the  supply  of  air  be  free,  water,  sulphurous  acid, 
together  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  if  the  air  be  moist,  are  formed. 
If  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  sulphur  will  be  deposited.  It  will  be 
noted,  therefore,  that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  during  manu« 
factoring  operations  should  theoretically  be  removed  by  passing  the 
gas  through,  the  furnace. 
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Mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1  volume  of  H*S  to  1*5  of  O, 
it  explodes  on  the  application  of  heat.  By  the  action  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  immediately  decom- 
posed, the  haloid  element  appropriating  the  hydrogen,  sulphur  being 
liberated  (SH2+Clg=2HCl+S).  With  chlorine  and  bromine  this 
action  takes  place  without  the  presence  of  moisture,  but  in  the  case  of 
iodine  moisture  is  essential.  Oxy~acids  (such  as  nitric,  sulphuric, 
etc.)  decompose  it,  setting  free  sulphur  (HsS04  +  HSS  =  SOs + 
2HsO+S).  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  oxidation  results  with  explo- 
sive violence.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  alkalies,  forming  sulphides  (as 
K2S),  solutions  of  which,  on  being  further  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  form  sulphydrates  (hydrosulphides)  (ESS+H8S=2EHS). 
(Action  of  SO*  see  pages  179  and  267.) 

Certain  metals  decompose  the  gas,  displacing  hydrogen,  a  metallic 
sulphide  being  formed.  This  occurs  in  some  cases  at  ordinary  tempera* 
tures  (as  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Hg,  Ag,  etc.),  (Hg,-f  HsS=Hg£S+H1). 
Thus,  silver  is  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  towns,  a  silver 
spoon  by  the  sulphur  of  an  egg,  and  silver  coins  by  being  kept 
with  sulphur  matches  in  the  pocket.  [The  black  sulphide  thus 
formed  may  be  removed  by  strong  ammonia  or  by  potassic  cyanide.}  In 
other  cases,  heat  is  required  to  effect  combination  (as  e.g.,  with  K, 
Sn,  etc.): — 

(a.)  2H2S  +  K2=2KHS+H£.  (j3.)  H2S  +  Sn=SnS+Hf. 
In  this  latter  case  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  volume  of  hydrogen 
evolved  is  identical  with  the  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
operated  upon.  Metallic  oxides  are  changed  by  the  action  of  the  gas 
into  their  corresponding  sulphides,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
decomposed  and  water  formed  (PbO  +  H2S=PbS+H20).  A  similar 
action  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  metallic  salts  (Pb(N03)8+H€S= 
2HN03+PbS).  Thus,  the  lead  used  for  paint  becomes  black, 
although  the  black  sulphide  (PbS)  formed  is,  under  the  influence 
of  air  and  light,  converted  into  the  white  sulphate  (PbS04).  The 
colors  of  the  various  sulphides  produced  when  the  gas  is  passed 
through  metallic  solutions  are,  in  many  cases,  very  characteristic,  and 
constitute  important  tests.  Some  are  soluble  in  water :  others  are  soluble 
in  weak  acids,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions ;  others  again  are 
insoluble  in  weak  acids.  Thus  we  differentiate  the  sulphides : — 
Metallic  Sulphide.  MetaU. 


( 1.)  Insoluble  in  weak  acids    . .     . .     Precipitated  by  Ht8  in  acid  solution  of  nit*. 

(2.)  8oluble  in  weak  atids,  but  in- 1  Precipitated  by  an  alkaline  sulphide,  or  by 

soluble  in  alkalies )      Hfo  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution. 


(8.)  Soluble  in  water        Not  precipitated  by  H,S  either  in  an  acid  or 

alkaline  solution. 

On  metallic  chlorides  the  action  of  the  gas  is  similar  to  that  on 
the  oxides. 

The  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction.  It 
rapidly   decomposes    and  becomes  turbid,  from  atmospheric  oxygen 
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combining  with  the  hydrogen,  whereby  sulphur  (the  electro-negative 
variety)  is  precipitated  as  a  white  deposit.    It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
make  the  solution  with  a  water  either  that  has  been  well  boiled,  or 
has  been  previously  saturated  with  the  gas. 
'  Uses.— In  the  laboratory,  as  a  test  for  the  metals. 
Tests. — Blackens  lead  paper. 

Persulphuretted  Hydrogen  (HsSfi(?)). 

Molecular  weight  66  (?).     Specific  gravity,  1*769. 

Synonyms. — Persulphide  of  hydrogen ;  Hydric  persulphide  ;  Dihydric 
disulphide ;  Hydrosulphyl  (Frankland). 

History. — Discovered  by  Scheele  (1777).  Its  properties  were  fully 
investigated  by  Berthollet. 

Preparation. — Lime  and  milk  of  sulphur  are  first  boiled  together, 
whereby  a  di sulphide  of  calcium  is  formed  (CaS2).  This  solution  is 
then  dropped  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  2  of  water): — 

CaS,       +  -        2HC1  =  H2S2  +     CaCl,. 

Calcic        -f*        Hydrochloric        =        Persulphuretted         +      Calcio 
disulphidd  acid  hydrogen  chloride. 

[Note.— Persulphuretted  hydrogen  is  more  stable  in  contact  with 
acids  than  with  alkalies.  Hence,  if  the  acid  be  poured  into  the  calcic 
disulphide  solution,  a  different  reaction  results  from  that  given  above, 
sulphur  being  precipitated  (sulphur  precipitata,  P.B.)  CaS2+2HCl 
=  CaClg+HaS  +  S.] 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  physiological. — A  yellowish  oily  liquid 
having  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen  odor.  Specific  gravity,  1*769.  It  is 
a  very  unstable  body,  undergoing  decomposition  by  slight  heat  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  It  is  neither  soluble  in  water, 
chloroform,  nor  benzol,  but  is  soluble  in  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — Persulphuretted  hydrogen  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  Some  question  exists  as  to  its  precise  composition, 
later  researches  indicating  H$SS  as  a  more  probable  formula  (see 
below).  It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  a  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
(H8Sg)  analogous  to  hydroxy  1  (HsOs).  Further  it  is  closely  allied  to 
HgOs  in  certain  of  its  reactions.  Thus,  it  bleaches  litmus.  The  pre- 
sence of  acids  increase,  whilst  alkalies  decrease  its  stability.  It  dis- 
solves free  sulphur,  and  is  decomposed,  like  hydroxyl,  by  the  mere 
contact  of  certain  metals  and  metallic  peroxides.  (Odling.)  It  is 
believed  to  combine  with  many  vegetable  alkaloids.  It  differs  from 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  that  sulphurous  acid  is  without  action  upon  it, 

Hyposulphurous  Hydrosulphate  (H,S3). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  of 
water  on  the  compound  formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  yellow 
amnionic  sulphide  is  added  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  strychnia. 
(See  above.) 
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Seleniuretted  Hydrogen  (HtSe). 


Molecular  weight,  81 '5.    Molecular  volume,  |     |    |.     Specific  gravity t  2*8. 


Synonyms. — Selenetted  hydrogen  ;  Hydroselenic  acid ;  Dihydric 
nxde ;  SeUnhydric  acid. 

Hi8torv. — Discovered  by  Berzelius. 

Preparation. — (1.)    By   passing    hydrogen   and    selenium  vapor 
through  red-hot  tubes. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  acids  on  selenides  : — 


FeSe     + 

2HC1 

= 

H«Se 

+     FeClf 

Ferrous      + 

Hydrochlorio 

ss 

Seleniuretted 

4-      Ferrous 

eelenide 

aoid 

hydrogen 

chloride. 

Properties. — (*•)  Sensible,  physical,  and  physiological. — A  colorless, 
offensive-smelling  gas,  producing  great  irritation  and  violent  nasal 
catarrh.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  selenium  and  hydrogen,  de- 
composition beginning  at  302°  F.  (150°  C),  the  intensity  of  action 
increasing  to  518°  F.  (270°  C).  From  this  point  it  decreases  until 
968°  F.  (520°  C.)  is  reached,  when  the  action  ceases,  re-commencing  at 
a  still  higher  temperature.     Specific  gravity,  2*8.     Soluble  in  water* 

(/}.)  Chemical.  Burns  in  air,  yielding  Se08  and  HgO.  Its  solution 
in  water  is  feebly  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
depositing  selenium.  Its  reactions  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  precipitating  in  many  cases  metallic  selenides 
when  passed  through  solutions  of  metallic  salts.  The  alkaline  sele- 
nides are  soluble.  The  selenides  of  zinc  and  manganese  are  colored, 
but  the  rest  are  black. 

Telluretted  Hydrogen  (H«Te=i27). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  cine  or 
on  other  tellurides  (ZnTe+2HCl=  H2Te  +  ZoCl2). 

Properties. — A  colorless,  foetid  gas.  The  action  of  heat  upon  it  is 
similar  to  that  upon  seleniuretted  hydrogen  (q.  v.).  It  burns  in  air, 
yielding  TeOs  and  HgO. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN. 

These  compounds,  generically  termed  hydrocarbons,  belong  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  organic  chemistry.  Three  of  these  compounds  will 
be  described  here,  viz.,  marsh  gas,  CH*,  olefiant  gas,  CgHj,  and 
acetylene,  CSHS.  These  three  bodies  are,  moreover,  the  starting-points 
of  three  series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  members  of  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  hydrocarbon  series,  increase  by  a  regular  increment  of,  or  some 
multiple  of  CH*,  such  series  being  termed  an  homologous  series. 
Thus— 
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Marsh  Ous  Series. 


Methane  (marsh  gas)  CH4 

Ethane C9H8 

Propane  •  •    •  •     •  •  C^Iig 

Etc. 


Olefiant  Gas  Serin. 

(CHJn. 

Ethylene  (olef .  gas)  C,H4 

Propylene    r ,     . .  CjHg 

Butylene        .     ..  C4HV 

Etc. 


Acetylene  Series. 


(CHJn-Hr 

Acetylene  ..     ..    CfHt 

Allylene     ..     ..     C,H4 

Crotonylene      . .     C4Hj 

Eto. 


Methane,  or  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  CH4. 

Molecular  weight,  16.      Molecular  volume,  \     |     \.       Specific      gravity, 

observed  0-5576;   estimated  (0*0693x8)    0*554.     1  litre  weighs 
(0-0896  grm.  x  8)  0*7168  grm.,  and  100  cubic  inches,  17*144  grains. 

Synonyms. — Marsh  gas;  Methane;  MethyUc  hydride  (CHSH);  Sub- 
carburetted  hydrogen ;  Heavy  inflammable  air ;  Fire  damp ;  Pit  gas. 

History.— First  examined  by  Volta  (1778). 

Natural  History. — Found  in  stagnant  ditches,  i.  <?.,  wherever 
vegetable  matter  is  decomposing  oat  of  contact  with  air,  but  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  (hence  termed  "  marsh  gas  ")•  It  occurs  occluded 
in  coal,  100  grains  of  which  will  at  times  yield  200  c.c.  of  a  gas 
containing  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas,  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  also 
found  occluded  in  meteorites  (Dewar  and  Ansdell),  and  is  evolved  from 
the  earth  in  many  volcanic  districts. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  decomposition  of  moist  organic  matter 
oat  of  contact  with  air. 
(2.)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  coal. 

[Probably  CH4  and  CO,  were  the  two  gases  formed  when  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
*ere  asperated  from  the  wood  during  conversion  into  coaL] 

(8.)  By  heating  acetic  acid  or  an  acetate,  with  sodic  or  potassio 
hydrate:— 

KC«HsO«      +  KHO  =  K8C03  +      CH4 

Potaano  acetate    -f*    Potaasic  hydrate  •=     Polasaio  carbonate    +    Methane. 

(4.)  By  passing  a  mixture  of  carbonic  disulphide  vapor  with  either 
(a)  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  (fl)  steam  over  red-hot  copper  :— 

(«•)  C8t  +  2H«S  +  4Cu  =  4CuS  +  CU.. 
Carbonic  +  Sulphuretted  -f.  Copper  =  Cupric  +  Methane, 
disulphide  hydrogen  sulphide 

(j3.)  C82    +  2H£0    +    6Cu     =      CH4     +    2Cu£S  +    2CuO. 

Carbon    +    Water    -f    Copper    =     Methane   -f    Cuprous  -f   Oxide  of 
disulphide  sulphide         copper. 

(5.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  zinc  methide  : — 

Zn(CH3)g        +     2HgO    =      2CH4      +         ZnOjHg. 
Zinc  methide       +      Water      =      Methane      +      Zincic  hydrate. 
(6.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chloroform  (CHC13),  or 
on  chloride  of  carbon  (CCIJ,  or  on  iodoform  (CHIS),  etc.: — 
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CHC1S       +        3Hg       =        CH*       +  3HC1. 

Chloroform      +      Hydrogen      =      Methane      +      Hydrochloric  add. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  physiological. — A  colorless,  odorless, 
tasteless  gas.     It  has  no  injurious  or  toxic  action  on  the  body. 

Q3.)  Physical. — Specific  gravity,  0*5576.  It  possesses  great  powers 
of  diffusion.  It  may,  although  with  difficulty,  be  completely  decom- 
posed by  heat  and  electricity,  carbon  being  deposited,  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  evolved  being  double  the  volume  of  the  original  gas. 
(Page  42).  Passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  hydrogen,  ethylene, 
acetylene,  and  ethylic  hydride  are  formed.  100  volumes  of  water 
at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  absorb  about  5*4  volumes  of  the  gas. 

(y.)  Chemical. — CH4  is  a  very  inert  gas,  and  constitutes  the  first 
member  of  the  paraffin  series  (parum  and  affinitatis).  It  has  no  action 
on  turmeric  or  litmus.  It  contains  more  hydrogen  than  any  other 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  burns  with  a  pale  illuminating 
flame,  a  white  heat  or  actual  flame  being  required  for  its  ignition, 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water  constituting,  if  the  supply  of  air  be  free, 
the  products  of  its  combustion,  acetylene  and  other  bodies  being 
formed  if  the  supply  be  limited.  Exploded  with  twice  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  result,  whilst  when  the  volume 
of  oxygen  is  one  and  a-half  times  that  of  the  methane,  carbonic  oxide 
and  water  are  formed.  It  explodes  even  when  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  1  volume  of  methane  to  17  of  air,  the  energy  of  the  explosion 
increasing  until  the  methane  constitutes  one-seventh  part  of  the 
total  volume. 

Action  of  the  Haloids.— Iodine  and  bromine,  are  without  action  upon 
CH4.  Chlorine  does  not  combine  with  it  in  the  dark,  whilst  in 
sunlight  union  is  intensely  energetic,  forming,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrochloric  acid  (CH4+4CIS+ 
2H20  =  C02+8HC1).  If  the  chlorine  be  present  in  great  excess, 
substitution  of  chlorine  for  the  hydrogen  may  be  effected,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  CCI4,  or  such  lower  derivatives  such  as  CHCI3,  etc., 
being  formed. 

Neither  sulphur,  phosphorus,  acids  nor  alkalies,  have  any  action 
upou  it. 

^Ethylene  or  Heavy  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  CfiH4. 

Molecular  weight,  28.  Molecular  volume,  |  |  |.  Specific  gravity, 
observed  0*978 ;  estimated  (0'0693  x  14)  0*9702.  1  litre  weighs 
(0-0896  grm.  x  14)  l'254yrm.,  and  100  cubic  inches,  30'00  grains. 

Synonyms.— Olejiant  gas  (Dutch  chemists) ;  Ethylene  ;  Elayl 
(Berzelius) ;  Etherene  (Faraday)  ;  Etherin. 

Hi8tory.— Discovered  by  the  Associated  Dutch  Chemists  (1795). 
Afterwards  studied  by  Berthollet. 

Natural  History. — Present  to  the  extent  of  1  to  6  per  cent  in  fire- 
damp. 
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Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  and  other 
organic  bodies  (resins,  fats,  oils,  etc.). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (or  other  dehydrating  agents, 
such  as  boric  anhydride)  on  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  abont  329°  F. 
(165°  C).     This  action  occurs  in  two  stages  :— 

(a.)  Sulphovinic  acid  is  first  formed — 

C*Hj(HO)  +        H2S04         =      (C2Hfl)HS04      +      H80. 

Alcohol        -f      Sulphuric  acid      =      Sulphovinic  acid       +      Water. 
(fiS)  The  sulphovinic  acid  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  heat  into 
ethylene  and  sulphuric  acid — 

(C2H5)HS04      =      C2H4       +        H2S04. 

Sulphovinic  acid      =      Ethylene       -f      Sulphuric  acid. 
(3.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetylene  (C2Hfi+H2= 

C«H«). 

[Nora. — Acetylene,  C9H„  1b  the  only  .hydrocarbon  that  can  be  prepared  directly 
from  its  elements.    From  it  ethylene,  and  from  ethylene,  alcohol  may  be  formed.] 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  on 
ethyl  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide : — 

C8H*Br       +    KHO    =      C2H4      +  KBr  +    H20. 

Ethyl  bromide    +    Potassic     =     Ethylene    -f-    Potaasio  bromide     -f-    Water. 

hydrate 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible.  A  colorless,  odorless  gas,  haying  an 
anaesthetic  action. 

(/3.)  Physical.  Specific  gravity  0*978.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  cold 
and  pressure  at  —166°  F.  (—110°  C.)  (Faraday).  It  is  decomposed 
by  s>  red  heat  and  by  electric  sparks.  If  the  heat  be  not  too  great, 
acetylene  and  hydrogen  are  formed  (C2H4=s  C2H2  +  H2)  ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  marsh  gas  is  produced,  and  one-half  of  the  carbon  is 
deposited  (C2H4  =  CH4-fC),  whilst  at  a  still  higher  temperature  it 
undergoes  complete  decomposition  (C2H4=C2  +  2H2).  Water  absorbs 
about  one-eighth  its  bulk  of  the  gas.  Alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  and 
fixed  oils  dissolve  it. 

(y.)  Chemical,  It  has  no  action  either  on  litmus  or  turmeric.  It 
burns  with  an  intensely  white  light,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
illuminants  of  coal  gas.  When  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  oxygen,  it 
explodes  (C*H4  +  30s  =  2COg+  2H90),  water  and  carbonic  anhydride 
resulting. 

Its  most  striking  chemical  property  is  its  power  to  combine  directly 
with  other  substances,  particularly  with  the  haloid  elements  and  their 
hydrogen  acids. 

Action  of  the  Haloids.— (a.)  When  olefiant  gas  is  fired  with  twice  its 
volume  of  chlorine,  it  deposits  carbon,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed. 
(/J.)  Mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  chlorine  and  exposed  to  diffuse 
light,  it  forms  an  oily  .fluid  called  Dutch  liquid,  CSH4C1S  (Dichlor- 
ethane ;  Ethylene  chloride).  This  liquid  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-256  at  53-6° F.  (12°  C),  and  boils  at  1832° F.  (84°  C).     The  fact  of 
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the  formation  of  this  body  gives  the  name  "defiant  Gas."  (y.) 
When  the  gas  is  mixed  with  a  larger  proportion  of  chlorine,  and 
exposed  to  sunlight,  the  product  CgCl$  may  be  formed.  Bromine,  but 
not  iodine,  forms  products  of  a  similar  kind.  An  Ethylene  iodide, 
CSH4IS  may  be  produced  by  passing  ethylene  into  a  mixture  of  iodine 
and  absolute  alcohol. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  have  no  action  upon  it. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuric  anhydride,  absorbs  it,  forming 
C8H4,2SOs  (ethyl-sulphuric  acid).  Mixed  with  an  alkaline  eolation 
of  potassic  permanganate,  carbonic,  formic,  and  oxalic  acids  are  pro- 
duced. 

Acetylene!  C«Ha. 

Molecular  weight,  26.     Molecular  volume,  \    [    |.     Specific  gravity  •&- 


served,  0'92  ;   estimated,  0*900.     1  litre  weighs  (0*0896  grm.  x  13) 
1  '164  grm.  and  100  cubic  inches  27*859  grains; 

Synonyms. — Ethine;   Klumene. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen  *  as,  e.g.,  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  poles  from  a 
powerful  battery  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

(2.)  By  the  incomplete  combustion  of  bodies  containing  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  such  e.g.,  as  methane,  vapor  of  alcohol,  etc.,  by  passing  them 
through  a  tube  heated  to  redness.  Also  by  burning  coal  gas  in  an 
insufficient  supply  of  air,  etc. 

(8.)  By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  on 
ethylene  bromide  (bromethylene)  : — 

C2H3Br       +    KHO    =      C2Hfl      +     KBr      +     H«0. 

Bromethylene    +    Potassic    «-    Aoetylene    4*    Potassic    -f    Water. 

hydrate  bromide. 

(4.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  fumaric  acid  (C«H2(COOH)a=CtH«+ 
2CO£+H2). 

(5.)  By  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbonic  oxide  through 
a  red-hot  tube  (CH4 +  CO  «=  CgHg + HaO ). 

Properties. — (<*•)  Sensible.  A  colorless  gas,  having  a  geranium 
odor.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

(/3.)  Physical.  Specific  gravity  0*92.  It  is  decomposed  by  an 
intense  heat  (such  as  electric  sparks)  with  the  separation  of  carbon. 
By  the  action  upon  it  of  a  continuous  red  heat,  benzene  (CsH0)  hat 
been  formed,  together  with  a  liquid  hydro-carbon  called  styrole 
(C8He),  which  hitherto  had  only  been  obtained  from  storax.  Acetylene 
is  the  most  stable  of  all  carbon  compounds.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  answering  to  the  tests. 

(y.)  Chemical. — It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  1  volume  of  gas  con- 
soming  2*5  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  forming  2  volumes  of  CO*.  Mixed 
with  chlorine  and  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  it  explodes  spontane- 
ously,  with  the  separation  of  carbon  (CfiH2+CI2==  Cfi+2HC1).    It 
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combines  with  bromine  to  form  acetylene  dibromide  or  tetra-bromide 
(CfH^Brg,  and  CsH8Br4).  It  unites  with  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic 
acids,  forming  substitution  products  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
(CtHs  -f  2HI  =  CjHtlj).  When  electric  sparks  are  passed  through 
a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  acetylene,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed 
(CSHS+NS  =  2CHN).  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  potassic  perman 
ganate,  convert  it  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
with  the  production  of  vinyl-sulphuric  acid  (C8H£,H2S04).  It  com- 
bines directly  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  defiant  gas  (CSH8 
+  H2  =  C-JH4). 

Te8t8. — (a-)  With  cuprous  chloride  acetylene  forms  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  red  explosive  precipitate  of  cuproso-vinyl  oxide  [cuprous  acety- 
lide  or  cuproso-vinylic  ether],  (20^01*  +  20^  +  HaO  =  4HC1+ 
CtH«,Co20).  This  body  is  supposed  to  have  caused  explosions  in 
brass  and  copper  pipes  used  for  gas,  as  it  explodes  when  dry  at 
248°  F.  (120°  C).  It  is  immediately  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  acetylene  being  set  free  (C8H*Cu80+4HCl  =  2Cu«Cl*+H80  + 
2CtHt). 

(fi,)  Acetylene  gives  a  white  explosive  precipitate  with  argentic 
nitrate,  insoluble  in  ammonia  or  in  nitric  acid. 

Coal  Gas. 

Three  classes  of  products  are  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal — gas,  water,  and  tar,  the  relative  proportions  of  each  depending 
much  on  the  temperature  to  which  the  coal  is  subjected.  Coal  gas  is 
a  compound  gas,  consisting  of  illuminants,  diluents  and  impurities. 
The  illuminanis  are  defiant  gas  (C2H4),  analogous  hydrocarbons 
(C,Hfr  CJIq,  etc.),  and  hydrocarbon  vapors,  such  as  the  vapor  of 
benzol.  The  diluents  are  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  impurities  are  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  sulphur  compounds  • 

The  following  table  from  Roscoe,  represents  the  composition  of 
co*l  gas>  prepared  reapectively  from  cannel  and  from  common  coal. 
In  estimating  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas,  we  compare  the  light 
given  by  the  gas  burning  from  a  24-hole  argand,  at  5  feet  per  hour, 
with  a  sperm  candle  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains. 
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The  gas  is  purified  by  condensation  and  by  absorption. 

(1.)  By  condensation  (refrigerators)  the  solid  and  liquid  imparities, 
such  as  naphthalene,  water,  tar,  etc.,  are  removed. 

(2.)  By  absorption  (lime  and  oxide  of  iron  purifiers).  By  the 
former,  the  carbonic  acid,  the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  which  is  said 
to  decrease  the  light  6  per  cent.,  is  removed;  and  by  the  latter,  the 
sulphur  present  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
other  forms. 

Flame. 

Flame  results  from  the  combination  of  two  gases  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  A  gas  to  burn,  therefore,  is  one  essentia] 
condition  of  flame.  Hence  a  diamond  cannot  burn  with  flame, 
because  it  cannot  be  volatilized.  Further  it  is  essential  that  the 
temperature  necessary  to  effect  the  union  of  the  gases  concerned 
in  the  action  should  be  maintained.  Hence,  a  mass  of  cold  metal 
introduced  into  a  flame  may  be  made  to  extinguish  it. 

The  terms  "  combustible "  and  "  supporter  of  combustion "  are,  how- 
ever, merely  conventional,  inasmuch  as  air  may  be  made  to  burn  in 
coal  gas. 

The  temperature  at  which  this  combination  of  different  gases  (t .  e., 
combustion)  occurs,  varies  with  different  gases.  Thus,  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  ignites  at  ordinary  temperatures,  carbon  disulpkide  vapor  at 
419°  F.  (215°  C),  whilst  marsh  gas  needs  a  temperature  little  short  of 
actual  flame  to  effect  ignition. 

Combustion  may  proceed  both  (a)  without  flame,  as  instanced  by  a 
smouldering  taper,  or  by  the  action  of  a  hot  platinum  wire  on 
mixed  air  and  coal  gas ;  and  (fi)  with  flame,  as  in  the  ordinary  casea 
of  combustion. 

The  products  of  the  quick  and  slow  combustion  of  the  same  body 
vary.  The  rapid  combustion  of  alcohol  (C2H5HO)  yields  HgO  and  CO*; 
whilst  its  slow  combustion  yields  aldehyde  (C«H40). 

An  ordinary  flame  burning  in  air,  is  an  envelope  dividing  the  com- 
bustible gas  within  the  flame  from  the  supporter  of  the  combustion 
without.     It  consists  of  several  parts  :— 

(1.)  A  dark  inner  cone  of  unburnt  gas.     This  is  surrounded  by— 

(2.)  A  luminous  cone  of  partly  burnt  gas.  It  is  in  this  cone  that 
the  carbon  is  separated  and  dense  hydrocarbons  formed.  This  occurs 
as  follows  : — The  air  present  is  insufficient  to  burn  both  the  hydrogen 
and  the  carbon  of  the  hydrocarbon ;  consequently,  the  hydrogen 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  carbon,  combines  with 
it,  and  the  carbon  is  set  free,  which,  becoming  ignited  and  incandescent 
in  the  burning  hydrogen,  renders  the  flame  luminous.  This  luminous 
cone  is  surrounded  by — 

(3.)  A  non-luminous,  but  intensely  hot  cone  of  completely-burnt 
gas. 
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(4.)  At  the  bottom  part  of  the  flame  is  a  portion  where  the  com- 
bustion is  complete.  At  this  point  the  division  into  the  cones 
described,  is  not  apparent. 

In  a  blow-pipe  flame  a  free  supply  of  air  is  effected  within  the  flame. 
Thus,  the  carbon  of  the  hydrocarbon  is  burnt  as  well  as  the  hydrogen. 
A  blow-pipe  flame  consists  of  two  parts,  each  part  having  a  different 
chemical  power,  (a.)  The  point  of  the  inner  cone  has  a  reducing  action, 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
oxide,  which  is  ready  to  combine  with  more  oxygen.  (/}.)  The  point 
of  the  outer  cone  has  an  oxidizing  action,  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  oxygen. 

The  heat  of  a  flame  depends  on  the  energy  of  the  chemical  com- 
bination. Thus  it  bears  no  necessary  relationship  to  the  light  emitted 
by  the  flame.  The  oxy-hydrogen  jet  is  non-luminous  but  enormously 
hot,  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action  being  intense.  If  lime  be  intro- 
duced into  the  jet  the  light  becomes  intense,  but  the  heat  produced  is 
lessened,  inasmuch  as  the  lime  not  only  does  not  contribute  to  the 
chemical  action,  but  conducts  the  heat  away. 

The  light  of  aflame  depends  on  several  circumstances,     (a.)  In  most 
cases,  but  not  necessarily  as  Frankland  has  shown,  tight  depends  on 
solid,  incandescent  particles.     Thus,  when  solid  particles  are  introduced 
into  the  colorless  flame  of   hydrogen  it  is  rendered   luminous.     We 
may,  however,  have   a   luminous   flame  without    solid   particles".     A 
bright  light  is  produced,  for  example,  when  metallic  arsenic  is  burnt 
in  oxygen,  although  both  the  metal  and  the  product  of  its  combustion 
are  gaseous  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame.     A  mixture  of  nitrogen 
dioxide   and  carbon  disulphide  again,  burns  with  a  luminous  flame, 
(/J.)  Temperature.     Thus  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  bodies  give 
more  light  when  burnt  in  oxygen  than  in  air,  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  in  such  cases  not  only  contributing  nothing  to  the  energy  of  the 
combustion,  but  lowering  the  temperature,  by  the  removal  of  the  heat 
resulting  from  the  combination   of    the   burning   body  with  oxygen. 
(y.)  Density  of  the  gases.     This  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view: — (1.)  The  density  of  the  gas  supporting  combustion.     An  alcohol 
flame  burns  with  a  very  feeble  light  in  air  at  30  inches  Bar.  Pr.,  but  the 
combustion  is  accompanied  by  considerable  luminosity   in  an  atmo- 
sphere at  120  inches  Bar.  Pr.     A  candle  gives  less  light  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  than  in  the  valley,  although  the  tallow  may  be  consumed 
at  the  same  rate  in  each.    Thus  increased  light  results  from  condensing, 
and  decreased  light  from  rarefying  the  surrounding  atmosphere.     (2.) 
The  density  of  the  combustible  gas  and  of  the  products  of  the  combustion. 
It  wonld  appear  that  luminosity  is  closely  related  to  the  vapor  density 
of  the  products,  the  higher  the  specific  gravity  of  the  products,  the 
more  intense  the  light.     Thus,  e.g.,  when  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  air,  it 
produces  water,  which  has  a  density  of  9;  whilst  if  burnt  in  chlorine, 
it  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  a  density  of  1 8*25.     Hence,  the 
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light  produced  by  burning  hydrogen  in  chlorine,  is  much  greater  than 
that  produced  by  burning  hydrogen  in  air.  Sulphur  burnt  in  oxygen 
forms  SOs  (density  32) — phosphorus  when  burnt  in  oxygen  forms 
PgO*  (density  142) ;  hence  the  greater  light  given  by  phosphorus  over 
sulphur. 

The  color  of  a  flame  depends  upon  the  kind  of  solid  particles  present 
Thus  sodium  renders  a  flame  yellow,  and  lithium  red.  Further 
there  are  oases  where  the  temperature  of  the  gas  before  oombustion 
affects  the  color  of  the  flame.  This  happens  with  carbonic  oxide, 
the  cold  gas  giving  a  blue,  and  the  hot  gas  a  yellowish-red  flame. 

We  may  here  note  that  to  obtain  a  maximum  light  from  any  flame  :— 

(1.)  The  supply  of  air  must  not  be  excessive,  otherwise  combustion 
will  be  too  complete,  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  being  decreased  for 
two  reasons,  (a)  that  the  carbon  particles  are  consumed  before  they 
are  sufficiently  heated  to  emit  light,  and  (/3)  that  the  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  serves  to  cool  the  flame,  thereby  decreasing  its 
illuminating  power.  This  is  illustrated  by  blowing  on  a  flame,  or  by 
the  increase  of  draught  effected  by  lengthening  the  chimney. 

(2.)  The  supply  of  air  must  not  be  too  limited,  otherwise  the  carbon 
passes  off  unburnt.     The  flame  thus  becomes  smoky. 

COMPOUND  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  SILICON. 

Silicic  Hydride  (SiH4=32). 

Synonym. — Hydride  of  Silicon ;  Siliciuretted  Hydrogen. 

Preparation* — (1.)  By  decomposing  magnesic  silicide  (prepared  by 
heating  together  magnesic  chloride,  sodic  silico-fluoride,  fused  sodic 
chloride  and  metallic  sodium)  with  dilute  hydrochloric  ncid.    (Wohler.) 

(2.)  By  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  sodic  chloride  solution, 
the  positive  pole  being  composed  of  aluminium  containing  silicon. 

Properties* — A  colorless  gas.  When  impure  it  fires  spontaneously 
in  air,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  amorphous  silica.  The  pure  gas  does 
not  ignite  spontaneously.  Burnt  in  oxygen  it  yields  water  and  silica. 
It  explodes  with  chlorine,  forming  SiCl4  and  HC1.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  amorphous  silicon  and  free  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  occupy- 
ing twice  the  volume  of  the  original  gas.  With  potassic  hydrate  it 
undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  potassic  silicate  and  four  times  its 
volume  of  free  hydrogen  ( SiH4 + 2KHO  +  H,0  =  K«SiO, + 4H«).  It 
precipitates  many  metallic  solutions,  but  not  those  of  lead  or  of 
platinum  (2CnS04+SiH4=  Cu^Si  +  2H8S04). 

Silicic  Hydrotrichloride.— (SiHCl,)  (Silicon  Chloroform),  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  crystallized  silicon  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(Si  +  3HC1  =  SiHCls+H,).  It  is  a  fuming  liquid,  boiling  at  96*5°  F. 
(36°  C).  The  vapor  is  very  inflammable,  and  explodes  when  mixed 
with   oxygen.     It  is  decomposed   (1)  by  passing  it  through  a  red* 
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hot  tube,  or  (2),  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  or 
(3),  by  contact  with  water. 

Silico  Formic  Acid,  or  Leukon  (Xev«dc,  white),  (SiH80«),  silicon 

formanhydrjde).     (See  page  226.) 

Silicic  Iodoform  (SiHI3),  corresponding  to  silicon  chloroform* 
has  been  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  and  hydriodic  acid  over  heated 
silicon.    It  is  a  liquid  (Sp.  Gr.  3*362),  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Hydrofluosilitic  Acid  (HsSiF6).   See  page  257. 

Boric  Hydride  (BH,(?)) 

Preparation.— A  magnesic  boride  is  formed  by  heating  together 
magnesium  and  boric  anhydride.  Boric  hydride  is  evolved  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  magnesic  boride.     (F.  Jones.) 

B«Mgs         +         6HC1         =      2BH,      +        3MgCl*. 
Magnetic  bromide  -f  Hydrochloric  acid  =  Boric  hydride  +  Magnesic  chloride. 

Properties* — A  colorless,  offensive  gaB,  sparingly  soluble  in  -water. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  boron  or  boric  anhydride,  accord- 
ingly as  the  supply  of  air  be  limited  or  free.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat.  With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  a  black  precipitate 
containing  boron  and  silver. 
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Section  II. — The  Metals. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  METALS. 

Derivation  and  Definition  of  a  Metal — Order  of  Discovery — Natural  History — 
Physical  and  Sensible  Properties — Chemical  Properties — Classification  of  the 
Metals. 

Derivation* — Me'roMo*  a  metal.  The  word  is  found  in  every 
modern  language. 

Definition' — Our  definition  of  a  metal  is  twofold.  Phyeically,  u  it 
is  an  opaque  body,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  possessing  for 
the  most  part  a  good  conducting  power  for  heat  and  electricity." 
Chemically t  "it  is  an  element  capable  of  forming  a  base  by  its  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  and  a  salt  by  its  combination  with  a  salt 
radical.'* 

The  division,  however,  of  inorganic  bodies  into  metals  and  non- 
metals,  or  as  they  were  often  called,  metalloids,  is,  strictly  speaking, 
one  of  convenience  only. 

Order  of  Discovery. — Seven  metals  were  known  to  the  ancients 
(viz.,  Au,  Ag,  Cu,  Pb,  Fe,  Hg,  Sn,)  ;  one  was  discovered  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (viz.,  Sb)  ;  two  in  the  sixteenth  (viz.,  Bi  and  Zn) ; 
eleven  in  the  eighteenth  (viz.,  As,  Cr,  Co,  Mn,  Mo,  Ni,  Pt,  Te,  Ti,  W, 
U)  ;  and  the  rest  in  the  nineteenth* 

.  Natural  History*  -  (<*•)  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  metals  are 
found  (1)  native,  either  in  a  free  state  (as  gold,  silver,  etc.),  or  aa 
alloys  (as  e.g.,  gold  with  silver,  gold  with  palladium,  etc.)  ;  or  (2)  in 
combination  with  sulphur  (as  galena!  PbS),  with  oxygen  (as  hematite, 
Feg03),  or  with  the  haloids  (as  common  salt,  NaCl);  or  (3)  as  oxy -salts, 
as  e.g.,  sulphates  (heavy  spar,  BaS04),  carbonates  (strontianite,  SrCOj), 
phosphates  (apatite),  etc.  (fi.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  sodium  and 
potassium  are  found  in  all  plants,  and  manganese,  silver  and  lithium 
in  most,  (y.)  In  the  animal  kingdom,  iron  is  found  in  the  blood, 
manganese  in  the  hair,  calcium  in  the  bones,  etc. 

As  regards  distribution,  some  are  widely  distributed  over  the  whole 
crust  of  the  earth  (e.g.,  Oa,  Al,  Mg,  Na,  Fe),  whilst  others  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  and  in  few  localities  only.  Usually,  they  occur  in 
cracks  (lodes)  in  particular  rocks  (as  e.g.,  Au,  Ag,  etc.),  whilst  in 
other  cases  they  are  found  as  ores,  such  as  ironstone,  in  the  more 
recent  sedimentary  formations. 
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L  Sensible  and  Physical  Properties.— (i)  Color,  This  varies  as 

followa  :—(cu)  Bed  (Cu)  ;  (/J.)  Bright  yellow  (Au)  ;  (y.)  Pale  yellow 
(B~);  («.)  Reddish  grey  (Co,  Ni,  Bi)  ;  (c.)  Bluish  (Pb,  Zn,  Cd)  ;  ((.) 
Grey  (Fe,  Mo,  W,  IT,  Mn,  Sb),  and  (if.)  White,  which  includes  nearly 
all  the  remainder  (lunar  metals). 

(2.)  Taste  and  Smell.  The  taste  of  the  metals  is  usually  astringent 
(metallic  taste).  This  is  probably  dependent  on  some  chemical  or 
electrical  effect  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  saliva,  and  is  often  lost 
when  they  exist  in  combination  (as  NaCl).  They  possess  generally 
but  little  odor.  Iron,  copper,  and  some  other  metals  when  rubbed 
give  out  a  peculiar  smell,  and  arsenicum  when  heated  emits  a  garlic  odor. 
(3.)  Lustre.  In  their  massive  and  polished  condition,  but  not  when 
finely  divided,  the  metals  generally  possess  a  "  metallic  lustre,"  de- 
pending on  the  almost  total  reflexion  of  the  rays  of  light  from  their 
surface.  Certain  metalloids,  moreover,  also  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  lustre,  as  e.g.,  iodine,  silicium,  graphite,  etc. 

(4.)  Opacity.  The  metals  are  almost  perfectly  opaque  to  light.  Fine 
gold  leaf,  however,  is  said  to  transmit  a  green  light  (Faraday,  Med. 
Gazette,  Vol.  1,  1845) ;  silver  leaf,  a  purple  light ;  mercury,  a  blue 
light  ("Chemical  Gazette,"  February  1,  1846).  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  confound  the  passage  of  light  through  cracks,  accompanied 
by  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  with  the  actual  transparency  of  the 
metal. 

(5.)  Texture,     (a.)  Some  metals  have  a  fibrous  texture  (Fe) ;  (fi.) 
some  are  lamellated  (Zn,  Bi,  Sb)  ;  (y.)  some  are  crystalline  (Cu,  etc.) 
(6.)    Crystalline  form.   Most  metals  may  be  made  to  crystallise* 
The  crystals  may  be  formed  by  such  means  as  the  following  :— 
(a.)  By  fusion  and  slow  cooling  (Bi,  Fb). 

(/3.)  By  precipitation  with  another  metal  or  non-metal  (Ag  by  Hg 
or  P  ;  Pb  by  Zn,  etc.). 
{/•)  By  sublimation  (As). 

($.)  By  solution  (tin  as  in  the  moiree  metallique  ;  gold  from  an 
ethereal  solution), 
(c.)  By  electrolysis. 

The  crystals  generally  belong  to  the  cubic  system,  but  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  rhombohedra  and  hexagons,  as  e.  g.t  zinc,  arseni- 
cum, antimony,  nickel.     ("  Chemical  Gazette,"  1848,  p.  165.) 

(7.)  Hardness.  This,  at  common  temperatures,  varies  greatly,  (a.) 
Hydrogen  is  believed  to  be  a  gaseous  metal,  whilst  (/3.)  mercury  is 
liquid,  and  gallium  melts  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  (y.)  Some  are 
so  soft  that  they  can  be  indented  with  the  nail  (K,  Na).  (3.)  Others 
can  be  cut  with  a  knife  (Pb,  Au,  Ag);  (e.)  whilst  the  majority  are 
extremely  hard  (Sn,  W,  Fe,  Ir,  etc.). 

The  same  metal  may  present  great  differences  in  its  hardness. 
Thus  iron  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut  with  a  steel  saw, 
or  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass. 
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(8.)  Elasticity  and  Sonorousness.  The  sound-giving  power  of  a  body 
is  intimately  associated  with  its  elasticity,  or  "  property  of  returning  to 
its  original  shape  when  disturbed." 

(a.)  Some  metals  are  very  elastic  (Fe,  Mn,  Al,  Ag);  (fi),  others  bend, 
but  when  let  go  do  not  return  to  their  original  shape  (Pb,  Sn,  etc.), 
whilst  (y)  others  are  brittle  (As,  Bi,  etc.) 

(9.)  Malleability,  i .  e.,  "  The  property  of  forming  thin  leaves  when 
hammered  or  rolled."  (a.)  Some  metals  are  very  malleable.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  malleability  of  the  malleable  metals,  com- 
mencing with  those  in  which  the  property  is  most  marked,  vis.,  An, 
Ag,  Cu,  Pt,  Pd,  Fe,  Al,  Sn,  Zn,  Pb,  Cd,  Ni,  Co.  The  alkaline  metal* 
and  frozen  mercury  are  also  malleable.  (fi.)  The  remaining  metals 
are  not  malleable. 

(10.)  Ductility,  t.  e.,  u  The  property  of  being  drawn  into  fine  wire.** 
Ductility  is  closely  but  not  necessarily  related  to  malleability.  Iron 
is  a  less  malleable  metal  than  copper,  but  more  ductile.  Tin  is  less 
ductile  than  zinc,  but  more  malleable. 

The  order  of  the  ductility  of  the  ductile  metals,  beginning  with 
those  most  ductile,  is  as  follows — Au,  Ag,  Pt,  Fe,  Cu,  Pd,  Cd,  Co,  Ni, 
Al,  Zn,  Sn,  Tl,  Mg,  Li. 

Some  non-metallic  bodies,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  are  also  very  ductile, 
such  as  sulphur. 

(11.)  Tenacity,  i.e.,  "The  property  of  resisting  weight."  This  is 
measured  by  the  weight  a  given  sized  wire  can  support,  the  weights 
being  added  as  nearly  as  possible  within  the  same  time.  Lead  being 
taken  as.  1,  the  following  numbers  represent  the  relative  tenacity  of 
certain  metals— Pb  1  ;  Cd  12;  Sn  13;  Au  56  ;  Zn  8-0  ;  Ag  8-5; 
Pt  13  ;  Pd  15  ;  Cu  17  ;  Fe  26.  This  tenacity  is  influenced  by  many 
circumstances,  as,  e.g.  —  (a.)  By  the  purity  of  the  metal.  (/J.)  By  the 
temperature.  Thus  heat  diminishes  tenacity.  Iron  is  more  tenacious 
when  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  than  when  cold,  but  when  heated 
above  this  temperature,  its  tenacity  becomes  less,  (y.)  By  annealing* 
Thus  the  tenacity  of  gold,  by  annealing,  may  be  reduced  by  one-half ; 
platinum,  by  one-third  ;  iron,  by  one-fourth,  etc. 

(12.)  Brittleness,  i.  e.,  "  The  property  of  breaking  into  small  pieces 
when  hammered."  This  varies  greatly.  The  disintegration  of  gold 
or  copper  requires  great  force,  whilst  bismuth  and  antimony  are,  on 
the  contrary,  very  brittle.  Brittleness  is  frequently  influenced  by 
temperature.     Thus,  cold  zinc  is  brittle,  whilst  hot  zinc  is  malleable. 

(13.)  Specific  Gravity.  This  varies  greatly.  Thus  lithium  has  one- 
half  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and  platinum  twenty-one  times 
its  density.  (See  Table  of  Elements.)  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  lightest  metals,  such  as  K,  Na  and  Li,  are  the  most  oxidisable, 
whilst  the  heaviest,  such  as  Pt,  Ir,  etc.,  are  the  least  oxidizable.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  hammering  and 
rolling. 
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(14.)  Tkermotic  Properties,  (a.)  All  metals  expand  by  heat  and  contract 
by  cold.  Lead,  however,  after  it  has  been  heated,  does  not,  on  cooling, 
return  to  its  original  size.  Each  metal  possesses  its  own  rate  of 
expansion.  The  expansion  of  any  given  metal  is  fairly  uniform  for 
equal  increments  of  heat  up  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  but  beyond  this 
point  the  expansion  becomes  irregular. 

(/?.)  All  metals  conduct  heat,  but  their  conductivity  varies.  Thus,  if 
the  conduction  power  of  silver  be  taken  as  100,  copper  equals  74,  iron 
12,  lead  9,  platinum  8,  bismuth  2,  etc.  In  estimating  the  conduc- 
tivity of  a  metal  for  heat,  its  specific  heat  must  always  be  taken  into 
account. 

(y.)  Fusibility,  i.  e^  *the  property  of  changing  from  a  solid  to  a 
liquid  state  by  the  action  of  heat/9  (Jundo,  I  pour  out). — The  melting 
points  of  the  metals  vary  greatly.  Thus,  mercury  fuses  at  — 37°  F. 
(—  38-8°  C);  gallium  at  86°  F.  (30'1°C.);  sodium  and  potassium 
between  143°  and  212°  F.  (60°  and  100°  C.)  ;  silver,  copper,  and  gold 
at  a  bright-red  heat  (1832°  to  2012°  F.,  or  1000°  to  1100°  C);  iron 
at  a  white  heat  (2732°  to  4462°  F.,  or  1500°  to  2500°C.) ;  whilst  others, 
such  as  platinum,  etc.,  need  the  heat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe 
or  voltaic  arc  to  effect  fusion.     Osmium  has  never  been  melted. 

Welding  implies  the  property  possessed  by  certain  metals  of  uniting 
by  pressure,  when  brought  to  the  pasty  state,  that  is,  a  stage  pre- 
vious to  complete  fusion  {e.  g,,  Fe,  Ft,  Tl,  Li,  K,  Fd). 

(J.)  Volatility,  i.  e.,  "  the  property  of  being  converted  by  heat  into 
vapor,"  (yolo,  I  fly). 

1 .  Some  metals  are  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Hg). 

2.  Others  are  volatile  below  redness  (K,  Na,  As).  In  the  case  of 
arsenicum,  it  volatilizes  before  it  melts ;  hence,  in  order  to  effect 
fusion,  the  heat  must  be  applied  to  the  metal  under  pressure. 

3.  Others  are  volatile  in  an  ordinary  fire  (Mg,  Zn,  Cd). 

4.  Others  are  volatile  by  the  heat  of  the  blast  furnace  (Cu,  Pb, 
Ag). 

5.  Others  are  almost,  but  not  absolutely  non-volatile  (Au,  Ft). 
(«.)  Specific  heat  {see  page  45). 

If  equal  weights  of  the  metals  be  taken,  the  specific  heat  will  be 
found  to  vary  with  the  metal ;  but  if  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  be 
taken,  the  specific  heat  (or  atomic  heat,  as  it  is  called  in  this  case)  will 
be  found  in  all  cases  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  so. 

(15.)  Electrical  Properties,  (a.)  Conductivity.  All  metals  conduct 
electricity,  but  their  electric  conductivities  are  unequal.  Thus,  the 
power  of  silver  and  copper  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  iron  or  of 
platinum,  and  twelve  times  that  of  lead.  Hydrogen  is  not  an  electrical 
conductor,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  vapors  of  the  metals  generally 
«re  not  conductors. 

(fi.)  The  metals,  when  liberated  from  their  compounds,  appear  at  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  (Electro-positives).     (Page  2.) 
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(16.)  Magnetic  Properties,  (a.)  Certain  metals  are  magnetic  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  their  magnetic  power  being  generally  increased 
by  cold  (Fe,  Ni,  Co).  (/3.)  Other  metals  are  attracted  equally  by 
either  pole  of  a  magnet.  If  such  metals,  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  be  sus- 
pended over  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  they  arrange  themselves 
axially  ;  that  is,  with  their  ends  over  each  pole  (Fe,  Ni,  Co,  Mn,  Cr, 
Pd,  Ft,  Os).  Such  metals  are  called  magnetics,  (y.)  Other  metals 
are  repelled  by  a  magnet.  When  bars  of  such  metals  are  suspended 
over  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  they  arrange  themselves 
equatorially  ;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  poles  (Bi,  Sb,  As,  Zn,  Fb,  Sn,  Hg, 
Au).     Such  metals  are  called  diamagnetice. 

(17.)  Power  of  absorbing  gases  (occlusion).  Thus,  platinum  and  iron 
at  a  red  heat  absorb  hydrogen  freely  (Deville  and  Troost).  Platinum 
is  capable  of  absorbing  3*8  volumes  of  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  whilst 
palladium  absorbs  at  a  heat  below  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  643  times  its 
volume. 

This  power  of  hydrogen  (hydrogenium)  to  form  an  alloy,  and  its 
near  relationship  in  this  state  to  the  .metals  (as,  e.  .,  its  power  of  con- 
ducting heat  and  electricity,  its  magnetic  properties,  etc.)  have  led 
chemists  to  regard  hydrogen  gas  as  the  vapor  of  a  highly  volatile 
metal. 

H.  Chemical  Properties. — The  metals  being  elements,  resist 
decomposition.  We  shall  consider  first  of  all  their  combination  with 
oxygen. 

(1.)  Action  of  Oxygen. — All  the  metals  may  be  oxidised,  and  often 
in  several  proportions.  The  oxides  are  closely  analogous  to  the 
chlorides  ;  oxides  being  regarded  as  substitution  derivatives  of  one 
or  more  molecules  of  H^O,  and  chlorides  as  derivatives  of  one  or  more 
molecules  of  HC1.  There  are,  however,  certain  oxides,  as  PbO* 
without  chlorine  analogues.  The  oxides  generally  are  opaque,  earthy- 
looking  bodies,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre. 

A  hydroxide  is  a  compound  where  only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  of 
one  or  more  molecules  of  water  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  Thus,  K' 
being  a  monad  and  Ca"  a  dyad — 

KHO  =  potassic  hydroxide  ;  Ca"  (HO)*  or  CaHsOs  =  Calcic 

hydroxide. 

The  soluble  hydroxides  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

All  metals  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium 
are  capable  of  direct  combination  with  oxygen— that  is,  of  combina- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  a  third  element.  The  circumstances  in- 
fluencing the  rapidity  of  their  oxidation  are  (a)  the  presence  of  moisture^ 
pure  dry  oxygen  having  but  little  action  on  the  metals,  except  upon 
the  alkaline  metals,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  (j3)  the  temperature ; 
and  (y)  the  physical  condition  of  the  metals ;  that  is,  whether  they  be 
finely  divided  or  massive. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lightest  metals  (as  Na,  K,  etc.)  are  those 
most  easily  oxidized,  whilst  the  heaviest  metals  (as  Au,  Ft,  etc.)  are 
those  least  easily  oxidized.  Thus  the  attraction  of  a  metal  for  oxygen 
is  for  the  most  part  inversely  as  its  specific  gravity.  In  the  case  of 
mercury  both  oxidation  and  deoxidation  may  be  easily  effected  by  heat. 
We  may  classify  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the  metals  as  follows  : — 

(A.)  Metals  that  combine  with  oxygen  readily  hut  part  from  it  with 
difficulty.     Of  these  there  are  several  classes : — 

1.  Metals  that  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  of  water 

at  ordinary  temperatures,  liberating  hydrogen  in  the  case 
of  the  water  (K,  Na,  Li,  Ba,  Sr,  Ca). 

2.  Metals  that  combine  with  atmospheric  oxygen  slowly,  and 

with  the  oxygen  of  water  only  when  heated  (Mg,  Zn,  Al, 
Cd,  Mn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe).  These  metals  decompose  HC1  and 
HsS04  at  common  temperatures,  liberating  hydrogen. 

3.  Metals  that  combine  with  atmospheric  oxygen  very  slowly, 

and  with  the  oxygen  of  water  only  when  the  metal  is  at 
a  red  heat  (Sb,  As,  Sn).  These  metals  will  not  decom- 
pose HC1  and  H2S04  at  common  temperatures,  but  will 
decompose  KHO  liberating  hydrogen. 

4.  Metals  that  combine   with  atmospheric  oxygen   slowly   at 

ordinary  temperatures  and  rapidly  when  red-hot,  but  will 
not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature  (Cu,  Pb,  Bi). 
These  oxides  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone. 

(B.)  Metals  that  combine  with  oxygen  with  difficulty  and  part  from  it 
readily  (noble  metals). 

(2.)  Action  of  the  Haloid  Elements. — Chlorine  combines  directly  with 
all  the  metals,  and  often  at  common  temperatures  (as  e.g.,  with  Sb), 
[see  page  94).  Bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  also  combine  with  most 
metals  directly. 

(3.)  Action  of  Carbon. — Iron,  manganese,  palladium,  iridium,  and  a 
few  other  metals,  form  compounds  with  carbon,  called  carbides  (g.v.). 
The  carbides  are  generally  more  fusible  than  the  metals  themselves. 

(4.)  Action  of  Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  combines  with  the  metals  to 
form  phosphides  (q.v.)* 

(5.)  Action  of  Nitrogen. — The  affinity  of  nitrogen  for  the  metals  is 
flight,  the  compounds  formed,  called  nitrides  (q.v.),  being  usually  explo- 
sive and  difficult  of  examination.  They  are  generally  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  various  oxides  (Au,  Ag,  Pt,  Cu,  Hg,  Fe),  but 
in  the  ease  of  vanadium,  titanium,  and  molybdenum,  direct  union  of 
the  metal  and  nitrogen  may  be  effected. 

(6.)  Action  of  Hydrogen.— Hydrogen  forms  hydrides  (jj.v.)  with  several 
of  the  metals  (As,  Sb,  Cu,  Fe,  K,  Na,  Pd). 

(7.)  Silicon,  boron,  selenium,  and  tellurium  also  combine  with  certain 
of  the  metals  to  form  silicides,  borides,  selenides,  and  tellurides  (q.v.\ 
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(8.)  Action  of  Water  on  the  metals : — 

(a.)  Certain  metals  decompose  water  at  common  temperature*  (K, 

Na,  Li,  Ba,  Sr,  Ca). 
(/J.)  Others  only  when  the  water  is  boiling  (Mg,  Al,  Cd,  Mn). 
(y.)  Others,  when  the  metal  is  red  hot  (Sb,  As,  Sn,  Zn,  Fe, 

Cr,  Co,  Ni). 
(8.)  Others  when  the  metal  is  white  hot  (Al,  Pb,  Bi,  Cn). 
(e.)  Others  do  not  decompose  water  (noble  metals). 

The  action  of  the  metals  on  water  \is  modified  (1)  by  the  pretence  of 
air,  whereby  the  action  of  a  metal  on  water  is  rendered  more  ener- 
getic ;  and  (2)  by  the  contact  of  two  metals,  whereby  a  galvanic  current 
may  be  set  up,  and  the  energy  of  solution  intensified. 

(9.)  Action  of  the  Acids  on  metals : — 

(A.)  Sulphuric  Acid. — (a.)  Sulphuric  anhydride  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  directly  with  the  metals. 

(fi.)  The  concentrated  acid  acts  on  very  few  metals  without  heat, 
whilst, 

(y.)  The  dilute  acid  acts  on  most  metals  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  metallic  sulphate  being  formed  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  (Zn, 
Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Mn). 

(8.)  In  certain  cases  heat  is  required  to  bring  about  combination 
with  the  dilute  acid,  when  a  metallic  sulphate  is  commonly  formed 
and  sulphurous  acid  liberated  ( Ag,  Cu,  Hg,  As,  Sb,  Bi,  Sn,  Fb) 
(Ag«+2HgS04=Ag«S04+2HaO  +  SOa). 

(c)  The  acid  (strong  or  dilute)  has  no  action  on  gold,  platinum, 
rhodium,  or  iridium.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  is  used  to  part  silver  or 
copper  from  gold. 

(£.)  When  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  red  hot 
platinum,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid  (see  p.  72). 

(B.)  Nitric  Acid.— Nitric  acid  dissolves  most  metals,  and  more 
readily  when  dilute  than  concentrated,  (a.)  Upon  gold  and  platinum 
nitric  acid  has  no  action  ;  whilst  (6)  tin  and  antimony  are  not  dissolved 
hut  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  the  insoluble  anhydrides  SnOs  and  Sb80$ 
being  formed. 

We  may  here  note  that  whilst  dilute  sulphuric  acid  by  its  action  on 
the  metals  usually  liberates  hydrogen,  nitric  acid  does  not  liberate 
hydrogen.  No  doubt,  however,  hydrogen,  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  is 
in  the  first  instance  set  free,  but  undergoes  rapid  oxidation. 

The  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  metals 
vary.     We  may  note  the  following  :— 

(a.)  Nitrous  Oxide  (N80).  By  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid  on  an 
energetic  metal,  such  as  zinc  : — 

4Zn    +    10HNO,,   =   4(Zn2NOs)   +  5lt80   +         N20. 
Zino    +    Nitrio  acid     a     Zincio  nitrate     +    Water    -f    Nitron*  oxide. 
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(/}.)  Nitric  Oxide  (NO).  By  the'action  of  an  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*25  on  such  metals  as  Cu  and  Hg  : — 

3Cu     +     8HNO3    =   8(Cu2N03)    +  4H80    +        2NO. 
Copper    4-    Nitric  acid    =    Cupric  nitrate    +    Water    -f    Nitric  oxide. 

(y.)  Nitrous  Anhydride  (NgOj).  By  the  action  of  the  acid  on  silver 
or  palladium  :— 

2Ag«  +   6HNO,  =      4AgN03     +  3H80  +         Ns08. 
Sflrer  +  Nitric  acid  =  Argentic  nitrate  -f-  Water  +  Nitrous  anhydride. 

(3.)  Nitric  Peroxide  (N204).  By  the  action  of  an  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1*42  on  tin,  copper,  etc.:  — 

5Sn+    20HNO*  =     Sufi^SKfi    +    5H80  +        10N2O4. 
Tin    +    Nitrio  add    «■    Metastannic  acid    ■+-    Water    -f    Nitric  peroxide. 

(c)  Nitrogen.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  on  copper  at  a  high  tem- 
perature : — 

5Cu  +   I2HNO3  =  5(Cu2NOs)  +  6H20   +  Ns. 

(f.)  Ammonia  (NHS).  Any  metal  capable  of  decomposing  water 
will  generate  ammonia  with  dilute  nitrio  acid,  (a.)  In  the  first  stage 
nascent  hydrogen  is  set  free.  (/3.)  This  reacts  on  the  nitric  acid,  form* 
ing  water  with  the  oxygen,  and  ammonia  with  the  nitrogen  ;  (y.)  and 
lastly,  the  excess  of  ammonia  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid. 
Thus:— 


(«.) 

2HN03 

+ 

Zn         = 

Zn2N03.      +        H2. 

Nitrio  acid 

+ 

Zinc          = 

Zino  nitrate     +    Hydrogen. 

(0.) 

2HNOs 

+ 

SHj       = 

NH,         +     3H20. 

Nitric  acid 

+ 

Hydrogen    = 

Ammonia       +      Water. 

w 

2HN03 

+ 

2NH,     = 

2NH43N03. 

Nitric  acid 

4- 

Ammonia     = 

Amnionic  nitrate. 

(C.)  Hydrochloric  Acid.  —  The  affinity  of  a  metal  for  chlorine  is 
somewhat  greater  than  its  affinity  for  oxygen ;  hence  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  a  metal  is  always  a  little  in  excess  of  the  action 
of  water  on  the  metal.  All  metals  that  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat, 
decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  being  liberated  and  a  chloride 
of  the  metal  formed  (2HCl+Zn=ZnCl*+H£).  It  is  to  be  noted 
that— 

(a.)  Silver  does  not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature,  but  is 
slowly  dissolved  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

(0.)  Gold  and  Platinum  are  not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  unless 
free  chlorine  be  present. 

(D.)  Nitro-muriatic  Acid  (aqua  regia). — This  is  a  mixture  of  one 
I**  of  HNO3  »nd  three  parts  of  HC1.  Gold,  platinum  and  the  noble 
met*k  generally  are  dissolved  by  it,  free  chlorine,  together  with  red 
tomes  [viz.,  the  oxy-chlorides  of  nitrogen  (NOC1  and  NOCl«)]  being 
evolved. 
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(£.)  Hydrosulphuric  Add  (sulphuretted  hydrogen), 
(a.)  On  certain    metals  sulphuretted   hydrogen  acts  at  ordinary 
l|}J  temperatures  (Hg,  Ag)  ;  whilst 

(fi.)  On  other  metals  the  action  does  not  occur  without  heat,  when 
the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  H2S  may  be  either 

(1.)  Complete,  e.g.,  H2S  +  Sn  =  SnS       +  H*  or 
(2.)  Partial,  e.g.,  2H*S  +  2K  =  2KHS  +  H,. 

'J|  (1^0  Action  of  Alkalies.     Certain  metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper, 

when  red  hot  decompose  ammonia  gas.     When  potassium  is  gently 
j  heated  in  dry  ammonia,   KHgN  is   formed,  which  may  be  regarded 

either  as  a  substitution  derivative  of  H3N,  or  a  compound  of  potas- 
sium and  amidogen  (HgN). 

Platinum  as  well  as  other  metals  are  oxidised  when  heated  with 
potassic  hydrate. 

Classification  Of  the  Metals. — The  classification  of  the  metals 
according  to  their  atomicity  has  manifest  advantages.  The  table 
(page  51)  illustrates  their  arrangement  accordingly. 

We  prefer,  however,  (regarding  the  primary  object  of  classification 
as  convenience,)  to  adopt  simply  a  division  into  the  various  groups 
such  as  occur  in  the  ordinary  process  of  systematic  analysis,  com- 
mencing with  the  alkaline  metals. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
ALLOYS  AND  SALTS. 

Alloys — Changes  in  property  effected  by  Alloying — Acids — Bases— Salts — Varieties 
of  Salts.  Haloid  Salts. — Oxides,  Chlorides,  Bromides,  Iodides,  Fluorides,  Sul- 
phides, nitrides,  Arsenides,  Selenides,  Tellurides,  Phosphides,  Carbides,  Borides, 
SHicides,  Hydrides.  Ozy- Salts — Sulphates,  Selenates,  Tellurates,  Chromates, 
Manganates,  Tangstates,  Molybdates,  Stannates,  Thiosulphates,  Sulphites, 
Stlenites,  Dithionates,  Nitrates,  Nitrites,  Hyponitrites,  Chlorates,  Bromates, 
Iodates,  Perchlorates,  Periodates,  Chlorites,  Hypochlorites,  Phosphates,  Hypo- 
phosphites,  Phosphites,  Arsenates,  Vanadates,  Antimonates,  Sulphantimonates, 
Arsenites,  Antunonites,  Sulpharsenites,  Sulphantimonites,  Carbonates,  Silicates, 
Borates.     Double  Salts. 

We  proceed  to  consider : — 

I.  The  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  metals  with  metals 
(alloys  and  amalgams). 

II.  The  compounds  of  the  non-metals  with  the  metals  (salts). 

ALLOYS  (ad  to,  and  ligo  I  bind). 

Definition. — An  alloy  is  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  metals.  If  the  alloy  contains  mercury,  it  is  then  called 
an  amalgam. 

Are  the  alloys  mere  mechanical  mixtures,  or  are  they  chemical  com- 
pound* f  To  answer  this  question  we  must  ask,  Is  there  any  evidence 
of  definite  change  resulting  from  admixture  of  metals,  similar  to  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  combinations  with  the  non-metals  ?  Matthiessen 
(who  specially  studied  the  subject)  considered  that  alloys  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1.)  Physical  Alloys,  i.e.,  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  metals,  in 
which,  at  the  time  of  mixture,  no  heat  is  evolved,  and  where  each 
metal  imparts  to  the  alloy  its  properties  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  alloy.  As  illustrations  of  this  class  we  may  mention 
alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  etc. 

(2.)  Chemical  Alloys,  i.e.,  where,  at  the  time  of  mixture,  heat  is 
evolved  (sodium  and  mercury),  the  metals  forming  the  alloy  not  im- 
parting their  properties  to  the  alloy  in  that  proportion  in  which  they 
are  present.  This  class  includes  alloys  of  all  the  metals,  excepting 
mixtures  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  cadmium  amongst  themselves. 

Definite  compounds  of  metals  with  metals  no  doubt  exist.  Neces- 
sarily, however,  intensity  of  combination  being  largely  dependent  on 
dissimilarity  in  the  property  of  the  constituents,  the  ties  of  union  in  the 
case  of  the  metals,  standing  as  they  do  near  each  other  in  the  electro- 
chemical scale,  are  weak,  and  the  separation  of  the  components  easy. 
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Jj  Thus  (1)  heat  will  drive  off  zinc  from  its  alloy  with   copper,  and 

arsenicum  from  its  alloy  with  platinum ;  whilst  (2)  slight  mechanical 
causes,  such  as  the  mere  squeezing  through  leather,  will  remove  an 

\\[\  excess  of  mercury  from  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  silver. 

Change  of  property  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  chemical  act. 
We  shall  consider  the  changes  that  manifest  themselves  as  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  metals. 


Pi 


I. — Changes  in  the  Sensible  and  Physical  Properties  op 

I;  AlXOY8. 

(a.)  Color.  Thus  the  addition  of  18  per  cent,  of  nickel  to  brass 
renders  it  white  (Packfong,  or  German  silver).  Similarly,  the  ad- 
mixture of  arsenicum  with  copper,  or  of  platinum  or  of  palladium  with 
gold,  renders  the  copper  and  the  gold  white.  The  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  has  a  pale  greenish  tint 

(/3.)  Hardness.  The  hardness  of  an  alloy  is  usually  greater  than  the 
mean  hardness  of  the  constituent  metals.  Thus  a  little  copper  (8*33 
per  cent.)  is  added  to  the  gold  used  for  coinage,  in  order  to  increase  the 
hardness  of  the  gold.  The  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  forms  a 
hard  type-metal.  The  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  forms  a  hard  compound 
that  may  be  cast  or  turned.  The  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  forms  a  very 
hard  bronze.  Manganese  or  tungsten  increases  the  hardness  of  steel 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  alloy  is  used  in  the  construction  of  instru- 
ments for  boring  steel. 

(y.)  Elasticity  and  Sonorousness.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin 
(=  CugSn),  or  of  copper,  zinc  and  lead,  constitutes  the  sonorous  btU- 
metal. 

(I.)  Malleability.  The  malleability  of  a  metal  is  usually  decreased  by 
alloying.  Thus,  if  0*5  gr.  of  lead  be  added  to  1  oz.  of  gold,  its  malle- 
ability is  destroyed.  If  melted  gold  be  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  melted  tin,  the  gold  becomes  brittle.  An  alloy  of  two 
malleable  metals  may  form  a  brittle  alloy  (e.g.>  gold  and  lead),  but  do 
case  is  known  where  the  alloy  of  two  brittle  metals  forms  other  than  a 
brittle  alloy.  A  mixture  of  copper,  zinc,  and  platinum  forms  a  very 
malleable  alloy  ;  but  if  a  trace  of  iron  be  added,  in  the  proportion  of 
0*5  gr.  of  iron  to  4  oz.  of  the  alloy,  it  renders  the  alloy  brittle. 

(e.)  Tenacity.    This  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  : — 

(1.)  Increased.  If  a  gold  wire  be  taken  capable  of  bearing  a  strain 
of  25  lbs.,  it  will  be  found  that  a  similar  sized  one  of  copper  will  bear 
a  weight  of  25  to  30  lbs.  If  now  a  wire  of  the  same  gauge  be  made 
of  an  alloy  of  gold  with  8*4  per  cent,  of  copper,  it  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  strain  of  from  70  to  75  lbs. 

(2.)  Diminished.  If  a  copper  wire  be  taken  which  bears  a  strain  of 
from  25  to  30  lbs.,  the  same  sized  tin  wire  will  be  found  to  bear  a 

strain  of  less  than  7  lbs.,  whilst  a  wire  formed  by  an  alloy  of  equal 

parts  of  tin  and  copper  will  also  not  bear  a  greater  strain  than  7  lbs. 
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(£•)  Specific  Gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  may  be  either 
-above  or  below  the  mean  of  its  constituents.  Standard  gold  consists  of 
1 1  parts  of  gold  and  1  of  copper,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  alloy 
is  17*157,  although  the  mean  specific  gravity  is  18-47. 

(»,)  Thermotic  properties.  The  fusing-point  of  an  alloy  is  invariably 
below  the  mean  fusing  points  of  its  constituents,  just  as  the  fusibility 
of  double  chlorides,  carbonates,  or  silicates,  is  generally  lower  than  the 
separate  salts  of  which  these  double  salts  are  composed.  Thus  an 
alloy  of  four  parts  of  bismuth  (which  fuses  at  507°  F.,  or  264°  C),  two  of 
lead  (which  fuses  at  607°  F.,  or  309*6°  C),  and  one  of  tin  (which  fuses 
at  442°  F.,  or  227*8°  C.)  (such  mixture  nearly  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mula Bi£PbSn),  is  found  to  melt  below  212°  F.  (100°  C).  Platinum, 
which  is  very  difficult  of  fusion,  melts  easily  when  alloyed  with 
arsenicum.  In  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead  by  Pattinson's 
process  (see  Index),  it  is  found  that  the  part  which  cools  last  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  silver,  owing  to  the  greater  fusibility  of  the  alloy 
of  lead  and  silver. 

(0.)  The  conductivity  of  metals  for  heat  and  electricity  is  usually  de- 
creased by  alloying. 

II.  Changes  in  the  Chemical  Properties. 

The  alterations  of  chemical  properties  in  the  case  of  alloys  are  not 
well  marked : — 

(1.)  A  certain  change  in  the  capacity  of  a  metal  for  oxidation  may  be 
noted.  An  alloy,  e.g.,  of  two  oxidizable  metals  (such  as  of  lead  and 
tin)  is  generally  more  easily  oxidized  than  either  of  the  constituents. 

(2.)  A  change  in  the  action  of  acids  on  the  alloy  may  be  remarked. 
For  example— German  silver  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
although  the  acid  does  not  attack  copper,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  con- 
stituents. An  alloy  of  1  part  of  platinum  and  12  parts  of  silver  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  platinum  is  insoluble.  Further,  the 
presence  of  iridium  and  rhodium  in  platinum,  as  commonly  occurs 
in  the  metal  found  in  commerce,  renders  the  platinum  less  easily  at- 
tacked by  chemical  reagents. 

SALTS. 

Acids,  Bases,  Salts. 

Chemical  nomenclature,  prior  to  1786,  was  both  unsystematic  and 
imperfect.  Acetic  acid  to  the  older  chemists  was  a  mineral  acid, 
because  it  was  sour.  A  salt  was  regarded  as  a  solid,  crystallizable 
substance,  soluble  in  water. 

In  1786  Lavoisier  defined  an  acid  as  "  an  oxidized  body,  sour,  capable 
of  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and  of  combining  with  and  neutralizing 
alkalies.9*    All  the  acids  known  to  Lavoisier  contained  oxygen ;  he 
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regarded  this  element,  therefore,  as  the  acidifying  principle  of  an 
acid,  and  essential  to  its  existence  (acid-begetter).  A  salt  Lavoisier 
defined  as  "the  union  of  an  acid"— that  is  of  "an  anhydride/'  as  we  call 
it,  but  which  Lavoisier  and  his  school  regarded  as  an  acid — "  with  an 
oxide  of  a  metal "  (a  base).  Thus  KO,S05,  formed  the  salt  sulphate 
of  potash.     This  constituted  "  the  dualistic  theory  of  salts.*9 

In  1795  Sir  H.  Davy  pointed  out  that  the  very  type  of  all  salts 
(viz.  common  salt)  contained  neither  acid  nor  base,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  compounds  corresponding  in  all  points  to  Lavoisier's  defini- 
tion of  an  acid,  except  that  they  contained  no  oxygen.  Hence  La- 
voisier's definition  of  acids  and  salts  had  to  be  modified.  Acids  were 
consequently  divided  into  two  classes,  and  salts  into  two  classes,  viz.:— 

(1.)  Oxy-acide ;  bodies  containing  oxygen,  which,  combined  with  an 
oxide  of  a  metal  (a  base),  formed  oxy-salts. 

(2.)  Bydr-adds ;  bodies  in  which  hydrogen  was  an  essential  ingre- 
dient, the  combination  of  the  radical  or  characteristic  element  of  which 
with  metals,  formed  haloid  salts. 

In  1812,  that  is,  very  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  chlorine,  Davy 
recognized  the  similarity  in  the  action  of  oxy-acids  and  of  hydr-acida 
on  metals.  He  further  pointed  out  that  all  acids  contained  hydrogen, 
and  that  an  anhydride  was  not  an  acid*  He  suggested  that  all  acids 
were  salts,  and  that  all  salts  were  compounds  of  a  radical  (simple  or 
compound)  with  a  metal.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  "  The 
Binary  Theory  of  Salts."  Lavoisier's  " Dualistic  Theory99  expressed 
nitrate  of  potash  as  KO,NO*,  or  a  compound  of  the  acid  (as  he  re- 
garded it)  N05  and  the  base  KO  ;  whilst  Davy's  "Binary  Theory" 
expressed  it  as  KNOo,  or  a  compound  of  the  metal  potassium  (K) 
with  the  acid  radical  NOg.  Moreover  Davy  remarked  on  the  close 
similarity  of  constitution  between  oxy-salts  and  haloid  salts,  as,  for 
example,  between  KC1  and  KNOg. 

In  1819,  Berzelius  introduced  his  Electro-Chemical  Theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  regarded  salts  as  compounds  of  an  electro-negative 
(that  is,  a  body  attracted  by  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery),  with  an 
electro-positive  (that  is,  a  body  attracted  by  the  negative  pole).  All 
the  non-metals  (excepting  hydrogen)  were  electro-negative ;  all  the 
metals  (including  hydrogen)  were  electro-positive.  This  much  re- 
mains a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  elements  differing  most  in  their  chemical 
relationship  usually  exhibit  the  greatest  activity  of  combination; 
but,  that  the  chemical  functions  were  determined  exclusively  by  the 
electrical  relationships,  was  disproved  by  the  discoveries  of  1834 
and  following  years.  For  the  laws  of  substitution  (introduced  and 
elaborated  by  Dumas,  Gay  Lussac,  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  etc.)  prove 
the  possibility  of  an  electro-negative  body  like  chlorine  taking  the 
place  of  an  electro-positive  body  like  hydrogen  in  a  compound.  The 
"  theory  of  types  "  was  then  called  in,  to  aid  the  "  theory  of  substi- 
tution." 
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We  shall  here  discuss  the  definitions  of  (I.)  an  acid,  (II.)  a  base 
(IIL)  a  salt. 

L  Acids  (an?,  a  point). 

An  Acid  is  "  a  compound  containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
capable  of  displacement  by  a  metal  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate" 
Acids  are  of  different  basicities,  according  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  displaceable  hydrogen  they  contain : — 

A  monobasic  acid  contains  one  atom  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  that  is, 
of  hydrogen  that  may  be  displaced  by  a  metal,  e.g.  : — 

HNO,  (nitric  acid)  forms  KN03,  NaNO*  Ca"2(N03). 
HC1  (hydrochloric  acid)  forms  KC1,  NaCl,  Ca"Cl2. 

A  polybasic  acid  contains  two  or  more  atoms  of  displaceable  hydro- 
gen. It  is  called  dibasic  when  it  contains  two  atoms  of  displaceable 
hydrogen  [ejj.9  H2S04);  tribasic  when  it  contains  three  atoms  (e.g., 
HjP04);  and  so  on. 

Types  of  Different  Acids. 
(1.)  (a.)  A.  monobasic  acid  has  been  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type 

of  a  single  molecule  of  water  (  pr  |  0  J  where  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the 

water  molecule  has  been  displaced  by  a  compound  monatomic  radical. 

(/J.)  The  anhydride  of  such  monobasic  add  is  regarded  as  formed  by 
the  displacement  of  both  hydrogens  of  the  water  molecule  by  two 
molecules  of  the  compound  radical. 

(y.)  The  salt  of  such  monobasic  acid  is  regarded  as  formed  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  second  hydrogen  atom  of  the  acid,  by  a  metal. 

Illustrations  of  a,  /?,  and  y,  will  be  seen  as  follows  : — 

(a.)     §°*  1  O  =  HNOs  (nii). 

03.)    *5j£  f  O  =  N805  (anhydride). 

(y.)     g°*  }  O  ==  KNO,  (salt). 

(2.)  (a.)  A  dibasic  acid  has  been  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of 

a  double  molecule  of  water  (  rr   (  02  J,  where  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 

double  water  molecule  have  been  displaced  by  a  compound  diatomic 
radical. 

(fi.)  The  anhydride  of  such  dibasic  acid  is  formed  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  by  two  atoms  of  the  compound 
diatomic  radical 

(y.)  The  salt  of  such  dibasic  add  is  formed  by  the  displacement  of 
one  or  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  by  a  metal. 
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If  one  of  the  hydrogens  only  be  displaced  by  a  metal,  on  add  tdU 
is  formed  ;— if  both  hydrogens  be  displaced  by  the  same  metal  then  i 
normal  salt  is  formed ;  whilst  if  the  hydrogens  be  displaced  by  different 
metals,  then  one  variety  of  a  double  salt  is  formed.    Thus — 

(a.)     |°f  1  0£  =  H8S04  (acid). 
(13.)     |g*  |  02=2SOt  (anhydride), 
(y.)    JJf  }  Ot  =  KHS04  (acid  salt). 

|P«  J  Ot=KS04(normal9alt). 

(3.)  Similarly,  a  tribasic  acid  is  regarded  as  formed  on  a  treble  water 

H    ) 

type  ttS  [  Os  5  (a)  th*  ^d  resulting  when  the  Hs  is  replaced  by  a 

triatomic  compound  radical ;  (fi)  the  anhydride  when  the  2HS  is 
replaced  by  two  atoms  of  the  triatomic  radical ;  and  (y)  the  salts  when 
one  or  more  of  the  hydrogens  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  meUl. 
Thus  — 

(a.)     g°  [  Os=H,P04(aciVl). 
03)     po  }  °3  =  P*05  (anhydride). 


II.  Bases. 

A  Base  is  "  a  compound  body  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  salt  by 
the  action  of  an  acid,  and  of  thereby  more  or  less  neutralizing  the  reaction 
of  the  acid."    Bases  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(1.)  Compounds  of  metals  with  oxygenf  such  as  baryta  (BaO),  lime 
1.  (CaO).     A  metal  usually  forms  but  one  oxide  capable  of  producing 

>  salts  with  acids  ;  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions* 

;J  Thus— 

I  The  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO)   forms  salts   (e.g.,  FeO,SOs)  distin- 

ji  guished  as  protosalts,  or  more  commonly  &b  ferrous  salts. 

ji  The  peroxide  of  iron  (Fe8Os)  forms  salts    (e.g.,  Fe«O3,3S03)  dis- 

1  tinguished  as  persalts,  or  more  commonly  as  ferric  salts. 

,  1  (2.)  Compounds  of  metals  with  the  compound  radical  hydroxyl  (HO) 

j!  (hydroxides^  e.g.9  sodic  hydrate  NaHO  (soda)  ;  potassic  hydrate  KHO 

'  -  (potash),  etc.).     A  hydroxide  consists  of  one  or  more  water  molecules, 

,  k  where  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  a  metal.    Thus— 

:Ul — 


f '  [  O =K'HO ;     gf  }  0,  =  Ca"  H90^ 
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The  soluble  hydroxides  are  called  alkalies,  and  have  the  power  of 
blueing  red  litmus. 

(3.)  Certain  compounds  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  such,  for  example,  as  ammonia  (NHS). 

EI.  Salts. 

A  Salt  is  u  a  compound  formed  by  the  mutual  action  of  an  add  and 
a  base"  The  name  given  to  the  salt  depends  on  the  base  and  acid 
present.  Thus  sodium  nitrate  implies  a  salt  formed  by  a  combination 
of  sodium  and  nitric  acid  ;  sodium  nitrite,  a  salt  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  sodium  and  nitrous  acid. 

Salts  are  binary  compounds,  containing  (to  use  convenient  language) 
an  electro  positive  and  an  electro  negative  constituent.  Thus  NaCl  is 
the  type  of  haloid  salts,  where  the  metal  sodium  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  halogen  chlorine. 

Varieties  op  Oxy-,  Sulpho-,  and  Double  Salts. 

00  Oxy-SaltS.  Compounds  formed  from  an  oxygen  acid,  by  the 
displacement  of  all  or  apart  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  metal  or  by  a  compound 
radical.    Of  these  we  recognize  several  classes  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Normal  Salts,  i.e.,  a  salt  where  all  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  is  exchanged  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  a  metal  or  of  a  positive 
compound  radical.     Thus,  for  example, 

K,S04  from  HeS04 ;  NaNOs  from  HNO,  ;  Ca"32(P04)  from  2H3P04. 

A  normal  salt  was  formerly  termed  a  neutral  salt,  that  is,  a  salt 
which  neither  reddens  blue-litmus  nor  blues  red-litmus.  Neutrality, 
however,  depends  more  on  chemical  energy  than  on  actual  proportion. 
Thus  ZnS04  reddens  blue  litmus,  and  Na^COs  b^es  red  litmus,  whilst 
other  normal  salts,  such  as  KNO.„  are  strictly  neutral.  Yet  in  none 
of  these  is  any  free  acid  or  base  present. 

(0.)  Acid  Salts,  i.e.,  a  salt  in  which  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
is  only  partially  exchanged  for  a  metal  or  positive  compound  radical.  Acid 
salts  are  invariably  salts  of  polybasic  acids.  All  acids,  the  hydrogen 
of  which  plays  the  part  of  a  metal  atom,  are,  in  a  sense,  salts.  Thus — 

KHS04  is  derived  from  H8S04 ;  HNa2P04  from  H,P04. 

(yO  Basic  Salts,  i.e.,  a  salt  where  the  quantity  of  the  metal  or  com- 
pound radical  exceeds  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen  in 
we  acid.  In  other  words,  where  the  proportion  of  base  present  pre- 
dominates over  or  is  in  excess  of  the  acid.     Thus — 

HgS0492HgO       =  Turpeth  Mineral. 
CuCO^CuHsO*    =  Malachite. 
2PbCO*PbH,0*  =  White  lead. 
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(2.)  Sulpho-S&ltS. — Compounds  analogous  to  oxysalts,  but  containing 
sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen.     Thus — 

Sodic  sulph-ar8enate  ;        SNagSjAsgSj,  or  Ns^AsS*  ; 
Argentic  sulph-arsenite ;  Ag3AsS3. 

(3.)  Double  Salts. — Compounds  where  the  displaceable  hydrogens  of 
the  acid  are  exchanged  by  different  metals  or  compound  radicals.  Thus 
Bochelle  salt  is  a  compound  formed  from  tartaric  acid  {Hfififi^j  in 
which  the  two  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  aa 
atom  of  sodium  and  of  potassium  respectively  (KNaC4H406). 

Double  salts  may  be  formed,  and  more  often  are  formed,  from  oxides 
of  different  classes.  Thus  common  alum  consists  of  potassium  and 
aluminium  sulphate,  KSS04,A123S04  =  K^Al^SO^  Double  salts  may 
also  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  haloid  salts.  Thus  8KQJHC1* 
forms  potassium  platinic  chloride.  These  combinations  are  regarded  as 
molecular  rather  than  atomic. 

The  terms  oxychloride,  oxyiodide,  etc.,  imply  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  a  metallic  oxide  with  a  molecule  of 
a  chloride,  iodide,  etc.,  of  the  same  metal.  Thus  the  compound 
PbCl£,7PbO  is  termed  oxychloride  of  lead  (Turner's  yellow). 


We  shall  now  consider,  in  order,  the  compounds  of  the  metals  with 
the  non-metallic  elements. 

L— Oxides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  a  metal  with  oxygen. 

Preparation  of  Oxides. — I-  Hydrated  oxides.    By  precipitating  a 
metallic  salt  with  an  alkaline  hydrate  : — 

ZnS04       +       2KHO       =       K2S04        +  ZnH£08. 

Zinc  sulphate    +  Potasaic  hydrate  =  Potassium  sulphate  +    Hydrated  zino  oxide- 

II.  Anhydrous  oxides.  (1.)  By  burning  a  metal  in  air  or  oxygen,  as 
in  the  case  of  Zn,  As,  Pb,  K,  Na.     (A  protoxide  may  often  be  con- 
verted into  a  peroxide  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  air  or  oxygen.) 
(2.)  By  the  ignition  of — 

(o.)  Nitrates;  nitric  anhydride  being  expelled   (Hg,  Bi,  Cd» 

Ba,  Sr). 
(/?.)  Carbonates ;  COfi  being  expelled.     (This  occurs  with  most 

carbonates,  those  of  Cs,  Rb,  Na,  K,  Ba,  Li  excepted.) 
(y.)  Hydrated  oxides  (Fe). 
(£.)   Sulphates  (as  those  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  etc.). 

(3.)  All  acid  oxides   may  be  prepared  by  deflagrating  the  mew 
or  its  sulphide  with  nitre. 

(4.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  their  aqueous  solutions. 

Varieties  Of  Oxides. — Oxides  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
I.  Basic  or  alkaline  oxides;  i.e.,  oxides  that  act  as  bases  (Ag80, 
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PbO;  Feg03).  These  bodies  form  hydrated  oxides  by  combination 
with  water  (hydroxides),  and  possess  the  property  of  neutralizing  acids, 
forming  salts.  When  basic  oxides  are  soluble  in  water,  their  solutions 
tarn  red  litmus  blue. 

II.  Neutral,  saline  or  indifferent  oxides;  i.e.,  oxides  that,  exhibit  very 
slight  disposition  to  enter  into  combination  (Mn02). 

m.  Acid  oxides  or  metallic  anhydrides ;  i.e.,  oxides  (such  as  As203) 
which  form  acids  by  their  combination  with  water. 


Table  of  Oxides. 


Names. 


I.  Suboxides  . 


II.  Monoxides  . 


II.  Sesquioxides . 


T.  Three-four 
Oxides .... 


Formula. 


'M'.O 


a 


wStf 


V.  Di 


n  Trioades   .. 

II.  Anhydrides.. 
'III.  Tttroxides 


Types. 


Cu',0 


Ag.0 
CifO 


MV>, 


M,0^ 
M'0+M"7>j 


(a.)  MTOt 
O )  M'.O, 


M*0, 

MO. 
M*a04 


Airo, 


Fe,04 


PtO, 
NatO, 


SnO. 
CrO, 

As,04 
Ru04 


Metals  belonging 
to  the  group. 


Cu,  Pb,  Hg 


The  metals  of  the 
alkalies  with  Tl', 
Agf,  and  the  met- 
als of  the  alka- 
line earths:  also 
Mg",  Zn",  Cd", 
La*,  Di",  Th". 

Protoxides  of  Ce", 
U",  Co",  Ni% 
Fe",  Cr"  Mn", 
Sn",  Cu",  Pb", 
Hg^,  Pd". 

Al,  Ce,  Fe,  Mn, 
Cr,  Sb,  Bi,  U. 

Co,Ni. 

As,  Au. 

FcCr.U.MnjNi, 
Co, 

Also  double  oxides 
as  FeO,CrtO, 
(chrome  iron- 
stone) ;  MgO, 
Al30a  (spinelle) ; 
ZnO,A1^0,(Gah- 
nite) 

Pt,Pd 

Na,  Ag,  Ba,  Ga, 
Sr,  Mn,  Pb 


Sn,  Ti 

Cr,  Mo,  W,  Ru, 

Fe,  Mn 
As,  V,  Sb, 

Ru,Os 


Characteristics 
of  group. 


Basic.  A  dyad  metal  becoming 
equivalent  to  a  single H atom. 

Unstable  bodies  easily  decom- 
posed. 

Basic.  The  alkaline  oxides 
combine  with  water  to  form 
hydrates,  one  molecule  of 
each,  forming  two  molecules 
of  hydrate  (Na-O+HaO* 
2NaHO). 

The  alkaline  earth-oxides  also 
form  hydrates,  one  molecule 
each  of  the  oxide  and  water 
forming  one  molecule  of  hy- 
drate (CaO+HaO  =  CaH-OJ. 

Feebly  Basic.  Salts  redden 
litmus. 

Neutral.  Evolve  CI  with  HC1. 

Feebly  acid. 

Neutral.  By  the  action  of 
acids  they  form  MO+M,03. 


Feebly  Baste.  Form  hydrates 
(Pt(y2H,0). 

Neutral  bodies,  or  else  form 
very  unstable  salts  which 
evolve  0  with  HaS04.  With 
HC1  they  either  furnish 
hydroxyl  or  evolve  chlorine. 

Acid,  as  hydrates. 

Acid  (metallic  anhydrides). 

Acid. 

Volatile—  Oxygen     easily 
evoked 
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Properties  of  the  Oxides. — («.)  Physical,  etc.  The  oxidesve 
solid  bodies  of  varied  color,  having  generally  a  more  or  less  metallic 
taste,  but  no  smell.  They  are  harder  than  the  actual  metals,  but  of 
less  specific  gravity. 

Action  of  Heat  on  metallic  oxides. — (A.)  Fusibility.  An  oxide  of  a 
metal  is  generally  less  fusible  than  the  metal.  To  this  general  rale 
there  are  three  exceptions,  viz.,  FeO;  Cr203;  Mo03. 

(i.)  Some  oxides  are  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures  (AfljOj; 

Sb203;  Os04). 
(ii.)  Some  oxides  fuse  at  a  red  heat  (KgO;  Na^O;  PbO;Bi*0s). 
(iii.)    Some    oxides    are    infusible    at    a  white    heat   (CnO; 

MoOs;  Cr803;  Fe304). 
(iv.)  Some   oxides  need  the  heat  of    the    oxy-hydrogen  jet 

(BaO;  SrO;  A1*03). 
(v.)  Some  oxides  are  infusible  (zirconia,  yttria). 

(B.)  Reduction.  At  a  red  heat  certain  oxides  are  completely,  whilst 
others  are  only  partially,  decomposed: — 

(i.)  Reduction  is  complete  in  the  case  of  the  oxides  of  Au,  Ag, 
Pt,  Pd,  Hg,  etc. 

(ii.)  Reduction  is  partial  in  the  case  of  such  peroxides  as  PbO* 
Co203,  Nis03,  Ba02.  These  by  heat  become  protoxides, 
viz.,  Pb"0,  Co'O,  NfO,  Ba'O.  Again,  the  anhydrides 
AsgOs  ana*  Cr03  become  when  heated  Asg03  and  Cr,Oj, 
whilst  Mn02  becomes  Mn304. 

(C.)  Heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  all  the  oxides  may  be  com- 
pletely reduced,  excepting  A1S03,  Cr203,  MnO,  and  the  oxides  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  (CuO  +  H2=Cu  +  HjO).  The  oxides  of 
mercury,  silver,  platinum  and  gold  are  reduced  at  212°  F.  (lOCP  C)> 
and  the  rest  at  a  red  heat. 

Note  here  reciprocal  action.  Free  hydrogen  reduces  the  oxide  of 
iron,  steam  being  formed,  whilst  steam  passed  over  red  hot  iron  yields 
oxide  of  iron  and  free  hydrogen. 

(D.)  Heated  with  carbon,  all  the  oxides  may  be  reduced,  except 
lithia,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  the  earth-metals.  In  the  case  of 
the  readily  oxidizable  metals  (as  K,  Zn,  Fe,  etc.),  CO  is  evolved,  the 
C02  first  produced  undergoing  decomposition  ;  whilst  with  the  less 
readily  oxidizable  metals  (such  as  Cu,  Pb,  etc.),  the  C02  evolved  is  not 
further  reduced. 

Action  of  Electricity  on  metallic  oxides. — The  protoxides  are  electrical 
insulators,  whilst  some  of  the  peroxides  are  conductors. 

Action  of  Water  on  the  oxides. — The  oxides  of  the  alkaline  metals, 
together  with  the  oxides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  thallium, 
and  the  hydrated  acid  oxides,  are  freely  soluble  in  water  ; — the  oxides 
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of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  are  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The 
remaining  oxides  are  insoluble. 

Most  oxides  unite  chemically  with  water  to  form  hydroxides 
(hydrated  oxide*).  All  hydroxides  neutralise  acids.  In  some  instances 
the  metal  will  not  part  with  its  water  molecule  at  any  temperature,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  hydrates,  whilst  with  other  hydrates,  heat 
easily  effects  separation. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — The  chemical  properties  of  the  oxides  differ,  the 
variations  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  different  degrees  of 
oxidation  of  which  the  metal  is  capable.  Thus  of  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, MnO  and  Mn$03  are  basic  oxides ;  Mns04  is  an  indifferent 
oxide  (that  is  neither  basic  nor  acid);  whilst  MnOs  and  Mn207  are 
acid  oxides.  As  a  rule  the  higher  the  oxide,  the  less  marked  is  its 
basic  character. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  the  oxides. — All  metallic  oxides  are  decom- 
posed when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  except  magnesia  and 
the  oxides  of  the  earths.  The  metal  is  reduced  in  the  case  of  the 
oxides  of  the  noble  metals,  whilst  in  other  cases  a  metallic  chloride  is 
formed.  Chlorine  decomposes  certain  oxides,  as  AgsO,  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

In  the  case  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  chlorine  forms  with  them  bleaching  compounds.  With  the 
hydrated  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  it 
forms  either  a  mixture  of  a  chloride  with  a  hydrated  sesquioxide 
(3CoHj|0«+Cl«=CoCls+Co8H6Ofl)  ;    or   if   the  liquid  be    strongly 

alkaline,  a  sesquioxide  only  (2CoH,08+2KHO  +  Cl2==Co8HcO<J+ 
2KCI)  ;  or  if  the  metal  be  capable  of  forming  an  acid,  a  salt  results 
by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  excess  of  alkali  (Fe2H^O6+10KHO  + 
3CI2=2K«Fe04 + 6KC1  +  8H80) . 

Action  of  Sulphur  on  the  oxides. — At  high  temperatures  sulphur 
decomposes  most  metallic  oxides,  with  the  exception  of  MgO,  AlsOs,. 
CffOj,  SnO*  TiOe,  and  the  oxides  of  the  earths  proper.  In  most 
eases  a  sulphide  is  formed,  and  S02  escapes  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
oxides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  a  mixture  of  a  sulphide  with 
a  sulphate  of  the  metal  is  formed. 

• 

Action  of  Nascent  Hydrogen  on  the  oxides. — Most  oxides  are  decom- 
posed by  nascent  hydrogen. 

Action  of  Acids  on  the  metallic  oxides. — (1.)  Hydrochloric  acid. — la 
most  cases,  water  and  a  corresponding  metallic  chloride  are  formed 
Thus — 

Cuprous  oxide  forms  cuprous  chloride  (CugO+2HCl=HgO-r-CujBCl8). 
Sesquioxides  form  sesquichlorides  (Fe8O3+6HCl=3HfiO  +  Fe2Cl<0. 
Binoxides  form  tetrachlorides  (SnO«+4HCl=2H£0  +  SnCl4). 

If  chlorides  corresponding  to  the  oxides  do  not  exist,  other  changes 
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I ;  result.     Thus  in  the  case  of  the  following  oxides,  the  reactions  noted 

v  occur 

Antimonic  oxide ;  SbfiOs + 6HC1=3H,0 + 2SbCl,. 

Dimanganic  trioxide;  Mn£03+ 61101=3^0  +  2MnCl*+Clt. 

II  Manganese  dioxide ;  Mn02 + 4HC1 =2H20  +  MnClg + Clf. 

Chromic  anhydride  ;  2CrOs+  12HC1=6H£0 +Cr2Cl«5+3CL. 

(2.)  Sulphuric  Acid. — Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  basic  oxide*  to 

form  salts,  the  acid  displacing  other  acids  with  which  the  oxide  may 

be   united  (page  8) ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  indifferent  or  acid  oxidt*, 

the  sulphuric    acid  combines   with  the  base   formed,   and  sets  free 

\  '  oxygen.     Thus,  2MnOfi + 2H8S04=:2MnS04 + 2H«0  +  Os. 

In  all  cases  where  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  oxides,  water  is  formed, 

whilst  when  it  acts  on  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  liberated. 

(3.)  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen   (H8S). — Most  metallic  oxides  (exeept 

magnesia,  alumina,  and  chromic  oxide)  are   converted  by  HtS  into 

sulphides  or  sulph-hydrates  of  the  metal  and  water — 

PbO + H«S=PbS + H«0. 
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The  Haloid  Salts  (Chlorides,  Iodides,  Bromides,  Fluorides). 

n.— Chlorides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  metals  with  chlorine  (the  radical  of 
HC1).  [Chlorine  also  combines  with  the  non-metals  (e.g.,  HC1,  SCI* 
FC10),  and  also  with  radicals  or  groups  of  atoms  (e.g.,  C2H5C1  =  chlo- 
ride of  ethyl,  etc.).] 

Natural  History. — The  chlorides  are  found  in  all  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  chiefly  in  combination  with  the  alkalies.  Sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  occur  in  sea  water  and  in  rock  salt.  Mercn- 
rous  chloride  (Hg2CLg)  and  silver  chloride  (AgCl)  occur  as  natural 
minerals. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  direct  action  of  chlorine,  either  (a)  on 
-a  metal  (Mg+Cl^  =  MgCl2)  ;  or  (fi)  on  a  basic  oxide,  either  in  the  cold 
(as  AgCl),  or  when  heated  to  redness,  whereby  the  oxygen  0!  the 
oxide  is  expelled  ;  or  (y)  on  a  heated  mixture  of  carbon  and  a  metallic 
oxide,  whereby  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved  (M'fi0+C  +  CJ8  =  2M'C1+ 
CO)  ;  or  (£)  on  a  sulphide,  whereby  a  chloride  of  sulphur  and  a  metallic 
ohloride  are  formed. 

(2.)  By  dissolving  a  metal  in  aqua  regia  (this  being  in  reality  the 
action  of  nascent  chlorine),  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  re- 
dissolving  the  residue  in  water  (e.g.,  Au,  Pt,  etc.). 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  either  (a)  on  a  metal 
(Naj+2HC1  =  2NaCl  +  H2);  or  (fi)  on  an  oxide  of  a  metal  (CuO+ 
2HC1  =  CuCl*+H£0);  or  (y)  on  a  sulphide  of  a  metal. 

(4.)  By  dissolving  either  a  metal,  or  an  oxide,  hydrate,  or 
carbonate  of  a  metal  in  liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating* 
The  hydrated  chlorides  may  be  prepared  by  this  process.    Many 
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hydrated  chlorides,  however,  evolve  their  chlorine  as  HC1,  when  their 
solutions  are  evaporated— 

(MgCJ* + H«0=MgO  +  2HC1). 

(5.)  The  insoluble  chlorides  may  be  prepared  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  (or  a  soluble  chloride)  to  a  salt  of  the  metal  {e.g.,  AgClr 
PbCl*  Hg£CL). 

(6.)  A  chloride  of  a  metal  may  sometimes  be.  formed  by  treating  the 
metal  itself  with  the  chloride  of  another  metal,  whereby  the  first 
metal  will  appropriate  the  chlorine  of  the  second  metal.  Thus,  if 
sodium  be  heated  with  magnesium  chloride,  sodium  chloride  and  free 
magnesium  are  produced  ;  or  if  potassium  be  heated  with  uranous 
chloride,  potassium  chloride  and  free  uranium  are  formed.  (Similarly, 
SnCl4,  SbCl„  or  BiCls  may  be  prepared  by  heating  Sn,  Sb,  or  Bi 
with  HgCl*) 

Varieties  Of  Chlorides.— (1.)  Subchlorides  (M2CI8);  as  e.g., 
Mercurous  chloride  (Hg8Cls),  Cuprous  chloride  (CusCl*). 

(2.)  Manochlorides  (M'Cl  as  KCl)  ;  Bichlorides  (M"C1«  as  Ca'Cl,) ; 
Trichlorides  (M"'Ci3  as  Sb'"Cl3)  ;  Tetrachlorides  (MlvCl4  as  Pt^CU)  ; 
Pentachlorides  (MTC15  as  SbTCl5) ;  Hexachlorides  (M^Cle  as  Mo^Clo). 

(3.)  Sesquichlorides  ('M'"8Clfl) ;  as  Ferric  chloride  (Fe2Cl<j). 

One  metal  is  often  found  to  combine  with  chlorine  in  more  than  one 
proportion.     Thus — 

(a.)  FeCl*  Ferrous  chloride ;  and  Fe2Cl&  Ferric  chloride. 
03.)  PtCl*  Platinous  chloride  ;  and  PtCl*,  Platinic  chloride. 

Properties. — («•)  Sensible  and  Physical. — The  colors  of  the  chlorides 
are  various ;  the  alkaline  chlorides  are  white.  Their  taste  is  mostly 
saline  or  bitter.  Generally  they  have  no  odor.  They  usually  crys- 
tallize in  cubes,  but  sometimes  in  square  prisms  (HggCls),  sometimes 
in  rhombohedra  (CaCl2),  and  sometimes  in  oblique  prisms  (BaCl2). 
Some  chlorides  are  soft,  as  argentic  chloride  (horn  silver),  and  those 
chlorides  known  as  metallic  butters  (SbCl3 ;  SnCl2)  ;  whilst  some  are 
liquid,  and  are  known  as  metallic  oils  (SbCl5 ;  AsCls).  When  exposed 
to  the  air  they  are  mostly  deliquescent. 

Action  of  Heat. — (i.)  They  are  all  fusible  and  volatile.  (1.)  Some 
volatilize  at  about  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  ;  e.g.,  AlgCl*  Fe2Cl<5,  AsCls, 
etc* ;  (2.)  some  at  a  red  heat,  e.g.,  NiCl2  ;  (3.)  but  most  of  them  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

(iL)  Some  are  partly  decomposed  by  heat.  Thus  2CuCl«  becomes, 
at  a  red  heat,  Cu2Cl2+Cl£. 

(iii.)  Some  are  completely  decomposed  by  heat ;  as,  e.g.,  PtCl4, 
PdCl„  AuCI8. 

(iv.)  Many  (the  chlorides  of  the  noble  metals  excepted)  when  ignited 
in  air  or  oxygen  are  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  an  oxide  and 
the  escape  of  chlorine. 
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(y.)  Many  (the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  those  of  barium 
and  mercury  excepted)  when  heated  in  the  presence  of  water,  form 
oxides  and  hydrochloric  acid.     [N.B.  Bismuth  forms  an  oxychloride.] 

(vi.)  All  (excepting  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths) 
when  ignited  in  a  free  current  of  hydrogen  are  decomposed,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  formed. 

Solubility  in  Water. — The  chlorides  are  generally  deliquescent,  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  FbCl^  is,  however,  only  very  slightly  soluble, 
whilst  AgCl,  HggCl*  AuCl,  and  PtClg  are  insoluble. 

Solubility  in  Alcohol  and  Ether. — Most  chlorides  are  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  NaCl  is  only  slightly  soluble,  and  some  others,  as  KG, 
Bad*  AgCl,  and  HggCl*  are  insoluble.  Excepting  those  of  the  noble 
metals,  the  chlorides  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Action  of  Light.— -Some  chlorides,  as,  e.g.,  AgCl,  are  decomposed  bj 
exposure  to  light. 

Action  of  Electricity. — The  chlorides  are  mostly  decomposed  bj 
electricity. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — The  chlorides  have  generally  an  acid,  but  never  an 
alkaline  reaction.     The  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  neutral. 

Water  dissolves  most  chlorides  without  decomposition,  but  there 
are  certain  exceptions,  such,  e.g.,  as  SbCl,,  Bid*  SnClj,  which  form 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride  when  treated  with  water 
(BiCl3 + H20=2HC1 + BiCIO). 

Acids,  especially  when  heated,  decompose  the  chlorides  (argentic 
and  mercurous  chlorides  excepted),  setting  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
All  the  soluble  chlorides,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  evolve  chlorine,  which  is  also  commonly  given  off 
when  they  are  heated  with  nitric  acid.  The  chlorides  of  the  metals 
combine  amongst  themselves  (2KCl^PtCl4),  also  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  non-metals  (KC1,IC1S)  to  form  double  chlorides,  and  also  with 
metallic  oxides,  to  form  oxy-chlorides  (3HgO,HgCl8). 

Tests. — (1.)  For  the  soluble  chlorides  : — 

(a.)  Argentic  nitrate :  a  white  precipitate  of  AgCl,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  soluble  in  ammonia,  in  potassic  cyanide,  and  in  sodium  thiosul- 
phate.     The  precipitate  of  AgCl,  blackens  on  exposure  to  light. 

(/J.)  Mercurous  nitrate:  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride 
(calomel)  [Hg«(N03)«+2NaCl=2NaNOs+Hg8Cl2]  soluble  in  chlorine 
water,  and  blackened  by  ammonia. 

(y.)  Plumbic  acetate ;  in  strong  solutions,  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  plumbic  chloride  (PbCl2),  soluble  in  excess  of  water. 

(2.)  For  the  insoluble  chlorides  (AgCl,  HgeCl*  PbClg)  :— 

Boil  the  insoluble  chloride  in  a  pure  solution  of  potassic  hydrate, 

filter  off  the  undissolved  oxide,  acidulate  the  solution  with  nitric  acid, 

and  test  with  argentic  nitrate  for  chlorine. 

[Note. — PbCl*  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water.] 
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Estimation  Of  Chlorides.— 100  grains  of  AgCl=24'74  of  chlorine. 
XJS6S. — Common  salt  in  diet,  etc     Mercury  and  other  chlorides 
are  used  in  medicine. 

HI.  Iodides. 

Definition.— Compounds  of  metals  with  iodine  (the  radical  of  HI). 

Natural  History. — The  iodides  are  found  in  all  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  but  chiefly  in  sea  and  in  mineral  waters,  and  in  the  plants  and 
animals  living  therein.    Argentic  iodide  is  a  natural  mineral. 

Preparation. — 1-  (<*•)  By  the  direct  union  of  iodine  and  the  metal 
(*.£.,  Hgl*  Asia,  Bilj,  Hg2I^  A12I$,  Snl^  ;  or  ()3)  by  passing  iodine 
Tapor  over  metallic  oxides,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  carbon. 

2.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  metals  (Hg),  or  on  the 
oxides,  hydrates,  and  certain  salts  (as  AgCl)  of  the  metals. 

3.  By  the  action  of  iodine  on  a  solution  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  whereby  an  iodide  and  an  iodate  are  formed,  the  iodate  on 
ignition  becoming  an  iodide  (Process  of  P.B.  for  making  KI). 

L  The  insoluble  iodides  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  metallic  salt 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (  Hglg,  Agl,  Pblg,  Snlg). 

Properties. — The  iodides  are  closely  allied  to  the  chlorides. 

(a.)  Sensible  and  Physical.  The  alkaline  iodides  are  white,  but  the 
remainder  (as  Hgl*  Pblg,  etc.),  are  generally  colored.  They  com- 
monly crystallize  in  cubes.  They  are  mostly  soluble  both  in  alcohol 
and  in  water;  but  Hg2I£,  Hgl^  Agl,  Bil3,  Pdlg,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
uid  Pblg  is  but  very  slightly  soluble. 

Action  of  Heat.  The  iodides  are  less  fusible  and  less  volatile  than 
the  corresponding  chlorides  :— 

(1.)  Moet  iodides  are  fusible,  and  many  are  volatile  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

(2.)  When  ignited  in  air  or  oxygen  they  are  usually  decomposed, 
iodine  being  set  free  and  an  oxide  of  the  metal  formed  (Exceptions— 
KI,  Nal,  Pbl*  Bil3).  In  the  case  of  Aul*  Agl,  PtI*  Pdl£,  the 
metal  is  reduced  and  iodine  set  free. 

(3.)  When  heated  in  the  presence  of  water,  they  are  mostly  decomposed 
into  hydriodic  acid  and  an  oxide  of  the  metal. 

Light  acts  on  many  of  the  iodides.  Thus  Agl  is  blackened ;  Hg4I2 
is  decomposed  into  Hg  and  Hglg. 

03.)  Chemical.  The  iodides  are  decomposed  (1)  by  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine, iodine  being  set  free;  (2)  by  hydrochloric  acid,  hydriodic  acid  and 
a  chloride  of  the  metal  being  formed;  (3)  by  sulphuric,  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids,  and  (4)  by  being  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  when  iodine  is  evolved.  The  iodides  of  those  metals 
which  form  acids  with  oxygen,  viz.,  Snl*,  Sbl3,  Tel4t  Asl3,  are 
decomposed  by  water,  and  an  oxide  of  the  metal  precipitated. 

The  iodides  readily  combine  amongst  themselves ;  also  with  oxides, 
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forming  oxy-iodides  (such  as  SblO  and  BilO,  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  on  Sbl3  and  Bil3  respectively),  and  with  chlorides  (SnTfSnCl4). 
Moreover,  the  metallic  iodides  absorb  ammonia  in  definite  proportions. 
H  j  Tests  for  Iodides— (1.)  Starch  water  (a  trace  either  of  chlorine 

1  water  or  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  the  iodine  being  added), 

gives,  with  a  soluble  iodide,  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 
J]  (2.)  Mercuric  chloride  (HgClg),   a   scarlet   ppt.  of  mercuric  iodide 

y  '  (Hgls)  soluble  in  excess  both  of  the  iodide  and  of  the  test  solution. 

(3.)  Plumbic  acetate,  a  yellow  ppt.  of  plumbic  iodide  (Pblg),  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  in  yellow  crystalline  scales  on  cooling. 

(4.)  Argentic  nitrate,  a  buff  ppt.  of  argentic  iodide  (Agl),  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  soluble  in  potassic 
cyanide. 

(5.)  A  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  a  white  ppt  of 
cuprous    iodide   (Cu£I8).    (2CuS04+2FeS04+ 2X1=0^18+^04+ 

Fe£3S04). 

(6.)  Salts  of  Palladium,  a  brown  ppt.  of  Palladious  iodide  (Pblj),  in- 
soluble in  water.     (The  PdCl2  is  freely  soluble.) 

Estimation* — If  chlorides  and  bromides  be  absent,  the  iodide  maj 
be  estimated  as  Agl  (100  grs.=54'04  I)  ;  but  if  chlorides  and  bromides 
be  present,  it  must  be  precipitated  as  Pdls  (100  grs.=70*457  I). 

Uses* — In  medicine.  KI  (a  solution  of  which  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  iodine),  Cdl2  or  FeL|  (prepared  by  direct  union),  Pbl8  (prepared 
by  the  action  of  KI  on  Pb2NO,),  and  S£Ij  are  officinal. 

IV.— Bromides. 

Definition* — Compounds  of  metals,  etc.,  with  bromine. 

Natural  History. — Bromides  are  found  in  sea-water  and  in  saline 
springs.     Argentic  bromide  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral. 

Preparation. — Their  preparation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  iodides  :— 

(1.)  By  the  direct  union  of  a  metal  with  bromine  (SnBr4). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  a  metal  (SnBr£)  or  on  the 
carbonate  (BaBr2),  or  soluble  salt  (Hg2Br2)  of  the  metal. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  bromine,  dissolved  in  CS&  on  an  oxide  (AsBrj). 

(4.)  Mercurous  bromide.  By  the  action  of  mercury  on  mercuric 
bromide,  and  afterwards  subliming. 

Varieties. — These  correspond  to  the  chlorides. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical. — They  are  all  solid.  They  may  all  be 
fused  and  volatilized,  excepting  AuBr3  and  PtBr*,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  heat.  They  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  AgBrg,  Hg8Brr 
and  PbBr4  being  the  least  soluble. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — Heated  in  chlorine,  the  bromides  are  decompose 

and  undergo  conversion  into  chlorides,  bromine  being  liberated.    Heated 

with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved.      They  are  all 
decomposed  by  sulphuric   and  nitric   acids,   hydrobromic   acid  being 
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set  free,  which  is  itself  decomposed  if  the  sulphuric  or  the  nitric  acid 
be  in  great  excess,  when  free  bromine  is  evolved,  together  with  S02  or 
NO*  Bjthe  joint  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  peroxide, 
the  bromides  evolve  free  bromine.  The  bromides  combine  amongst 
themselves  and  with  sulphides,  as  well  as  with  oxides  to  form  oxy- 
bromides  (such  as  SbBrO  and  BiBrO,  antimonious  or  bismuthous  oxy- 
bromides,  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  SbBr3  or  BiBr3).  They 
also  absorb  ammonia  freely. 

Tests  for  Bromides. — (1.)  Add  to  the  solution  of  a  bromide  a  little 
chlorine  water  or  a  few  bubbles  of  chlorine  (avoiding  excess).  The 
liquid  becomes  red  from  bromine  being  set  free.  Divide  this  into 
two  parts  (a  and  j3)  :  — 

(a.)  Shake  up  one  part  with  ether  or  with  carbon  disulphide,  by  which 
means  the  bromine  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  solution. 

(/3.)  Add  starch  water,  when  the  yellow  bromide  of  starch  will  be 
formed. 

(2.)  Argentic  nitrate;  a  whitish-yellow  ppt.  of  argentic  bromide 
(AgBr),  insoluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia. 

(3.)  Mercurous  nitrate  ((Hg2)"2N03)  ;  a  yellowish-white  ppt.  of 
mercurous  bromide  (Hg2Br2),  soluble  in  chlorine  water,  bromine  being 
set  free. 

(4.)  Plumbic  acetate ;  a  white  ppt.  of  plumbic  bromide  (PbBrs),  less 
soluble  in  water  than  PbC^.     Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

(5.)  Palladium  nitrate  (in  solutions  not  containing  chlorides);  a  black 
ppt.  of  palladium  bromide. 

Estimation  of  Bromides. — In  the  absence  of  chlorides  and  iodides, 
the  bromine  may  be  estimated  as  AgBr  (100=42*55  Br). 

Uses. — Chiefly  in  medicine.  NH4Br  (prepared  by  the  action  of 
HBr  on  NH3),  FeBr2  (prepared  by  direct  union),  KBr  (prepared  as 
KI),  are  officinal. 

V.— Fluorides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  metals,  etc.,  with  fluorine. 
Natural  History. — The  fluorides  are   abundant    in   the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  are  also  found  in  animals  and  vegetables. 

Preparation. — (1-)  By  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  or  of  calcic 
fluoride  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  metal,  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  etc. 
(SnF*  ZrF*  AsF3,  SbF*  BiF3). 

(2.)  The  insoluble  fluorides  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  fluoride. 

Properties* — («•)  Physical.  They  are  mostly  solid,  and  crystallise 
in  cubes.     Silicic  fluoride  (SiF4)  is  a  gas. 

Action  of  Heat. — All  the  fluorides  fuse  by  heat  (fluo,  to  flow). 
Many,   such  as   SbF3,  AbF„  Cr8Fg,    HgFg,  SnF4t   ZnF*  ZrF*   are 
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volatile.     They  are  not  decomposed,  either  when  ignited  alone  or  with 
carbon. 

Action  of  Water. — A  few  fluorides  are  freely  soluble  in  water  (as 
AgF,  SnF4),  their  solutions  corroding  glass ;  some  are  sparingly  6olable 
(as  KF,  NaF,  FegFg),  but  the  majority  are  insoluble.  AsF,  is  de- 
composed by  water.  Antimonious  fluoride  (SbF3)  forms,  on  tbe  addi- 
tion of  water  SbOF. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — The  fluorides  of  ammonium,  sodium,  and  potassium 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  ignited  in  a  current  of  steam  the/ 
form  oxides  of  the  metals  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  ignited  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  many  of  them  are  decomposed,  and  a  chloride  of 
the  metal  produced. 

The  fluorides  are  not  readily  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  With  sulphuric 
acid  they  evolve  hydrofluoric  acid,  leaving  a  metallic  sulphate.  They 
exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  combine  amongst  themselves,  as 
SnF4,2KF  (called  a  stannico-fluoride,  corresponding  to  and  isomorpbons 
with  the  silico-fluorides),  or  ZrF4,2KF  (called  zireono-fluorida),  or 
ThF4,2KF  (called  thoro-fluorides),  or  NbF5,2KF  (called  mobo-Jhoride$), 
or  SiFt,2KF  (called  silico-fluorides,  or  fluoeilicatee).  They  also  combine 
with  another  molecule  of  the  acid  (HF,  EF). 

Tests. — (1.)  The  fluorides  give  precipitates  with  salts  of  lead, 
barium,  and  magnesium,  but  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
.  (2.)  A  salt  of  calcium  gives  an  almost  invisible  jelly-like  precipitate 
of  CaFg,  rendered  more  apparent  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  is  not  very  soluble  in  acids,  but  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  fluorine  is  evolved,  which  acts  on  glass. 

Estimation  of  Fluorides. — Mix  the  fluorides  with  powdered  glass 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  into  an  ammonia  solution.  The  SiF* 
which  comes  over  is  decomposed  by  the  water.  Evaporate  the  con- 
tents of  the  receiver  to  dryness,  by  which  means  the  silica  will  be 
rendered  insoluble.  Dissolve  out  the  ammonium  fluoride  with  water, 
and  weigh  the  silica.     (Wilson.) 

Uses. — Chiefly  for  glass  etching. 


"VI. — Sulphides  (Sulphubkts). 

Definition. — Compounds  of  metals,  etc.,  with  sulphur. 
Natural  History. — Found  largely  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  with  a  metal 
(such  as  CuS,  FeS,  PbS,  SnS),  or  with  a  metallic  oxide.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  a  variable  proportion  of  sulphate  is  formed 
simultaneously  with  a  sulphide. 

(2.)  By  heating  a  metallic  oxide  in  a  current  of  H8S  or  CS«  vapor. 
In  this  way  titanium  sulphide  maybe  prepared  from  titanic  anhydride 
(TiOg+ CS£=TiS«+ COg). 
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(3.)  By  the  ignition  (reduction)  of  sulphates,  either  (a)  with  carbon 
or  with  an  organic  substance  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  preparation  of  sulphides 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths)  when  CO  is  evolved  (K^SC^+dCs* 
KtS+4CO)  ;  or  (/3)  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as,  e.g.f  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  protosulphides  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  subsulphides  of 
other  metals,  when  some  of  the  sulphur  volatilizes. 

(4.)  By  the  precipitation  of  metallic  solutions,  either  (a)  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  the  metal  being  acid  in 
the  case  of  the  formation  of  Sb2S3,  SnS£,  As2S3,  Au^S*  PtS8;  or 
either  acid  or  neutral  in  the  case  of  PbS,  HgS,  Ag2S,  Bi2S3,  CuS, 
CdS:  or,  (fi.)  By  an  alkaline  sulphide,  e.g.,  ZnS,  MnS,  etc. 

Formation  of  Sulphides  bt  H^S. 

Class  I. — Metals  not  precipitated  by  H,S,  their  tulphides  being  soluble  in  water.* 

Examples  (K,  Na,  Li,  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  Mg). 

Class  II. — MetaU  precipitated  by  H,8  in  an  Acid  solution,  but  not  in  an  Alkaline 
solution,  their  sulphides  forming  double  and  soluble  salts,  with  the 
alkalies. 
Hence :  they  are  soluble  in,  and  not  precipitated  by,  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nium sulphide. 

Examples  (8b,  Sn,  As,  Au,  Pt). 

Class  III.— jsfete&  precipitated  by  H28  in  an  Alkaline  solution,  but  not  in  an  Acid 
solution,  the  acid  dissolving  the  sulphide.    They  do  not  form  double 
compounds  with  the  alkalies. 
Hence :  they  are  insoluble  in,  and  precipitated  by,  ammonium  sulphide. 
Examples  (Ni,  Co,  Zn,  Mn,  Fe). 

Class  IV. — Metals  precipitated  by  alkaline  sulphides  as  oxides,  and  not  as  sulphides. 

Examples  (Cr,  Al). 

Class  Y. — Metals  precipitated  by  H,8,  both  in  an  acid  and  alkaline  solution. 

Hence:  they  are  precipitated  equally  by  H,S,  and  ammonic  sulphide. 
Examples  (Pb,  Hg,  Ag,  Bi,  Cu,  Cd). 

Properties.— («•)  Physical. — All  metallic  sulphides  are  solid,  and 
many  are  crystalline  (cubic).  They  are  of  various  colors  ;  thus,  ZnS  is 
unite;  MnS  \$  flesh  red;  CdS,  As2S.„  S11S&  &tq  yellow  ;  SnS  ib  chocolate; 
whilst  the  rest  are  more  or  less  black.  Many  have  a  metallic  lustre. 
The  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metal  and  those  of  barium  and  strontium 
are  freely  soluble  in  water  ;  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphides  are 
slightly  soluble,  whilst  the  rest  are  insoluble.  They  are  generally 
fusible  and  volatile.  The  further  action  of  heat  upon  them  will  be 
studied  under  the  next  head,  "  Chemical  Properties." 

(0.)  Chemical. — There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  oxides 
and  the  sulphides.     As  oxygen  often  combines  with  a  metal  in  more 

*  Baudrimont  (Journ.  Fharmac.  Chem.,  Series  IV.  xxii.  15-19)  points  out  that  a 
40°  Baume"  solution  of  sodic,  and  probably  of  potaesie  hydrate  at  15°  C,  is  pre- 
cipitated by  HJS,  the  precipitate  having  the  composition  Na,S,  9HtO.  It  is  very 
toluble  in  water. 
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than  one  proportion,  forming  protoxides  and  peroxides,  so  sulphur 
forms  protosulphides,  as  ferrous  sulphide  (FeS),  and  persulphides  as 
ferric  sulphide  (Fe2S3).  This  law,  however,  is  not  absolute.  There  is 
no  sulphide,  e.g.,  corresponding  to  MnOg,  and  no  oxides  corresponding 
to  KaS3  and  K2S5  (?). 

Action  of  Air. — On  exposure  to  air,  even  at  common  temperatures, 
some  sulphides  become  sulphates  (CuS  +  04  =  CuS04),  an  action 
utilized  in  the  separation  of  copper  from  tin.  Some  (e.g.,  those 
metallic  sulphides  which  form  alkaline  oxides),  when  exposed  to 
moist  air,  yield,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mixture  of  an  oxide  with  a 
bisulphide,  and  afterwards  of  an  oxide  with  a  thiosulphate,  this  latter 
being  formed  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  bisulphide.     Thus — 

(a.)       ^NajS       +     02      =     2Na*0       +        2NajS2. 

Sodium  sulphide  +  Oxygen  =  Sodium  oxide  +  Sodium  bisulphide, 

(0.)         2Na,Sa  +     302    a.         2Na,S203. 

Sodium  bisulphide  +  Oxygen  =       Sodium  thiosulphate. 

Some  sulphides,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  part  with  their  sulphur 
and  become  oxides.  In  this  way  the  spent  oxide  of  gas-works  is 
"  revivified."     Thus— 

4FeS  +      302      =      2Fe203      +      2S* 

Ferrous  sulphide    +    Oxygen    =     Ferric  oxide    +     Sulphur. 

Some  sulphides  combine  with  oxides  to  form  oxy-sulphidtt 
(Sb2032Sb2S3),  and  some  with  carbon  disulphide  to  form  sulpho- 
carbonates  (KS8,CSS). 

Action  of  Heat.— (a.)  The  protosulphides,  if  air  be  excluded,  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat. 

(/3.)  Heated  in  the  presence  of  air,  some  sulphides  are  partially 
decomposed,  as,  e.g.,  FeS2  becomes  FeS.  Some  are  changed  into 
sulphates,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  formation  of  zinc  sulphate  from  blende 
(ZnS  +  202  =  ZnS04).  In  some  the  sulphur  is  expelled  as  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  an  oxide  of  the  metal  formed,  as,  e.g.,  in  extracting  copper 
from  the  ore  (Cu2S + 202  =  2CuO  +  S02).  In  some  cases  the  metal  if 
entirely  reduced,  as,  e.g.,  Au2S3,  PtS2  ;  whilst  in  others  a  mixture  of 
the  reduced  metal  with  a  sulphate  is  formed  (Ag). 

(y.)  Some  sulphides  sublime  when  heated,  as,  e.g.,  AssS3  (orpiment), 
and  HgS  (cinnabar). 

(2.)  Some  sulphides  are  reduced  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
as,  e.g.,  Ag2S,CuS,  Bi2S3,  SnS*  Sb2S3. 

(t .)  Some  sulphides  are  reduced  when  heated  with  iron,  as,  e.g.,  PbS, 
SnSg. 

((.)  All  sulphides  are  decomposed  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlo- 
rine, chloride  of  sulphur  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  being  formed. 

Action  of  Acids. — Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  also  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolve  most   of   the  sulphides,    sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
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evolved.  With  HC1  a  chloride  of  the  metal  is  formed  (Sb2S3+6HCl 
=  2SbCls+3HsS.)  The  sulphides  of  cobalt,  of  nickel,  and  of  plati- 
num are  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  unless  the  sulphides 
be  boiled  in  the  acid.  All  sulphides  (excepting  mercuric  sulphide) 
are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  a  nitrate  of  the 
metal  being  formed.  They  are  all  freely  attacked  by  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid. 

Action  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Sulph'hydrates. — When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  an  alkali 
metal  or  of  an  alkaline  earth  metal,  soluble  sulph-hydrates,  hydro- 
sulphides  or  hydric-sulphides,  as  they  are  called,  are  formed  (K2S  +  HSS 
=  2KHS).  This  compound  holds  an  intermediate  position  between 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  ordinary  sulphide,  and  closely  cor- 
responds in  constitution  to  a  hydrate.  The  ammonium  hydric- sulphide 
(NHjHS)  belongs  to  this  class.  The  sulph-hydrates  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  gas  being  set  free  when  they  are  acted  upon 
by  a  metallic  salt,  a  reaction  serving  to  distinguish  them  from  simple 
sulphides  (2NH4HS+MnS04  =  (H4N)2S04+MnS  +  H2S). 

Sulphides  (like  oxides)  are  both  basic  and  acid.  Thus,  an  acid 
sulphide  (as  AsjS5)  may  react  on  a  basic  sulphide  (as  Na^S)  to  form 
a  new  and  double  compound,  such  as  (SNa^AsgS-j.)  Most  of  these 
double  sulphides  are  soluble  in  water.  The  importance  of  this  fact  in 
analysis  is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  we  are  often  able  in  a  mixed 
precipitate  of  metallic  sulphides,  to  dissolve  out  one  sulphide  by  the 
addition  of  a  sulphide  of  an  alkali  metal  (as  NH4HS). 

Action  of  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Carbonates. — The  sulphides  are 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  or  with  hydrated 
alkalies. 

Testa  for  the  Sulphides  :— 

(1.)  Heated  with  the  blowpipe  they  emit  an  odor  of  SO«. 

(2.)  Moistened  with  HC1  they  evolve  H£S,  which  blackens  lead 
paper. 

(3.)  Sodium  nitro-prusside  gives  a  purple  color  with  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  solution  of  a  sulphide. 

Estimation  of  Sulphides  : — 

(1.)  By  first  oxidizing  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid  by  aqua 
regia  or  chlorine,  and  afterwards  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  as 
BaS04  (100  BaS04  =  1373  of  S.). 

(2.)  To  determine  the  quantity  of  free  H8S  or  of  a  soluble  sulphide 
present  in  solution,  mix  the  solution  with  a  little  starch  water  and 
acidulate  with  acetic  acid  ;  add  to  this  a  standard  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide,  until  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  is  formed. 

The  HSS  converts  the  iodide  into  HI,  whilst  sulphur  is  set  free 
(2H,S+2It  =  4HI+S2). 
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VII— Nitrides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  a  metal  with  nitrogen. 
Examples. — Magnesium  nitride  (Mg3Ns),  mercuric  nitride  (Hg#5Ng)F 
copper  nitride  (Cu<jN2),  chromium  nitride  (CrN). 

!•'  |  Preparation. — (1-)  By  heating  the  metal  (Mg ;  Cr)  or  an  oxide  of 

I     1  the  metal  (Hg3N2  ;  Cu$N8)  in  nitrogen. 

i  (2.)  By  the  action  of  gaseous  ammonia  on  the  chloride  (CrN). 

Properties. — Certain  of  the  nitrides  are  decomposed  by  moisture 
(Mg3N<+3H20  =  2NHs+3MgO).  They  all  undergo  decomposition 
by  heat,  and  frequently  with  explosive  violence. 


Vm.— Arsenides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  a  metal  with  arsenicum  (As),  such  as 
copper  arsenide  (Ca6As2),  which  is  found  native. 

EX.  and  X.— Selenides  and  Tellnrides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  metals  with  selenium  or  tellurium. 

These  compounds  are  closely  allied  to  sulphides. 

The  presence  of  selenium  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  smell 
emitted,  when  the  selenide  is  heated  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the 
blowpipe. 

XI.— Phosphides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  metals  with  phosphorus. 

Natural  History. — The  phosphides  are  never  met  with  native. 

Preparation. — Iu  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways  :— 

(1.)  By  the  direct  union  of  phosphorus  with  a  metal  under  petroleum 
(Au,Pt,  Ca). 

(2.)  By.  igniting  a  metal  with  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  anhydride 
(or  a  phosphate)  and  carbon. 

(3.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  over  lime. 

(4.)  By  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of » 
metallic  salt  or  over  a  chloride  (e.g.,  Cu). 

Properties. — The  phosphides  are,  brittle  solids,  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  They  are  decomposed  by  heat,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
air,  with  the  formation  either  of  a  phosphate  or  of  phosphoric  anhydride 
and  the  free  metal.  The  phosphides  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  alkaline 
earths  decompose  water,  generating  self-inflammable  phosphoretted 
hydrogen. 

XII.— Carbides. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  metals  with  carbon. 

The  carbides  of  iron  are  the  only  ones  of  importance.  Manga- 
nese, palladium,  etc.,  also  form  carbides.  The  carbides  are  usually 
more  fusible  than  the  metals. 
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and  XIV.— Silicides  and  Borides. 

Definition- — Compounds  of  metals  with  silicon  and  boron. 
A  boride  of  magnesium  (Mg3B8),  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
metal  with  amorphous  boron  in  a  closed  crucible. 
The  Cyanides  will  be  considered  under  Cyanogen. 

XV,— Hydrides. 

Definition.  —  Compounds  of  a  metal  with  hydrogen.  Only  six 
metals  form  true  hydrides,  although  mauy  other  metals  mechanically 
absorb  hydrogeu. 

Preparation* — (1-)  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
(K^H*  Na^H*  PcUH*). 

(2.)  By  the  reducing  action  of  hypophosphorous  acid  on  a  sulphate 
(Co«Ht). 

(3.)  By   electrolysis ;   using  the  metal   as   the  negative  electrode 

Illustrations  of  the  metals  that  form  hydrides: — 

Potassium  ....  (K4HJ  A  crystalline  mass ;  inflames  spontaneously  in  air.  Dis- 
sociation commences  at  752°  F.  (400°  C.)  in  a  hydrogen 
atmosphere  at  normal  pressure,  and  at  392°  F.  (200°  C.) 
in  vacuo. 

Sodium    (Na4HJ    Sp.  gr.  0*959.     More  permanent  than  K4Hr    Dissociates 

in  hydrogen  at  420°  C,  and  in  vacuo  at  788°  F. 
(300°  C). 

Copper (Cu,HJ     A  liquid.     Decomposes  at  140°  F.   (60°  C.)      Inflames 

spontaneously  in  chlorine. 

Palladium    ....  (Pd4H,)    (&*  Palladium.) 

Arsenicum   ....     (AsHj    [See  Arsenicum.)    A  gas.    A  solid  hydride  of  arsenicum 

is  believed  to  exist. 

Antimony (SbHJ    (See  Antimony.) 


OXYSALTS. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  an  oxygen  acid,  by  the  displace- 
ment of  a  part  or  all  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  metal,  or  its  equivalent. 

I.— Sulphates. 

Definition* — Salts  formed  from  sulphuric  acid  (HsS04). 
Natural  History* — The  sulphates  are  found  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Varieties  and  Constitution* — (<*•)  Normal  Sulphates  (M'2S04). 

Sulphates  where  all  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  the  H2S04  is  ex- 
changed for  a  metal,  etc.- (as  KjSO*  Ba"S04,  Pb"S04,  etc.). 

(/J.)  Acid  Sulphates  (M'HS04).     Sulphates  where  the  displaceable 
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hydrogen  of  the  HtS04  is  only  partially  exchanged  for  a  metal,  etc., 
(hs  HNaS04,  hydric  sodic  sulphate,  also  called  bisulphate). 

(y.)  Basic  Sulphates.  Sulphates  where  the  base  present  is  in 
excess  of  the  acid,  (as,  e.g.,  Hg^SOg,  or  HgS04.2HgO,  turpeth 
mineral). 

(S.)  Double  Sulphates  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  sulphates, 
as,  e.g.,  in  the  alums  (K8SOi,Al23S04-h24  J.^.). 

Many  sulphates  are  anhydrous  (Ba,  Sr,  Pb,  Ag);  some  contain  5 
molecules  of  water  (Cu)  ;  most  contain  7  molecules  (Mg,Zn,Fe,  Co)  ; 
and  some  10  molecules  (Na).  The  alums  contain  from  12  to  27 
molecules. 

Preparation.— (1-)  By  the  artificial  or  spontaneous  oxidation  of 
sulphides.  Thus  FeS  and  CuS,  by  roasting  or  by  exposure  to  weather, 
become  FeS04  and  CuS04. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  metal,  or  an  oxide,  car- 
bonate, or  other  salt  of  a  metal : — 

(a.)  The  action  of  a  dilute  acid  on  metals  is  accompanied  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  (e.g.,  Zn  +  H2S04=ZnS04+Hj). 

(/3.)  The  action  of  a  concentrated  add  and  heat  on  the  metals 
is  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  ('•/•> 
Cu,  Ag,  Sb,  Sn,  Hg);  (Cu+2H2SO4=CuSO4+2H20+S0£). 

(y.)  Action  on  oxides  (e.g.,  ZnO  +  H2SO4=ZnS04+  H«0; 
— 2Mn02 + 2H2S04=2Mn  S04 + 2H20 + 02). 

(8.)  Action  on  sulphides  (e.g.,  FeS  +  H2SO4=FeS04+H8S). 

(e.)  Action  on  hydrates  (e.g.,  MnH2O2+H2SO4=MnS04+ 
2H20). 

(£.)  Action  on  carbonates,  (e.g.  Na2COj  +  H2S04=Na2S04+ 
H20  +  C02). 

(ij.)  Action  on  chlorides  (e.g.,  2NaCl+H2SO4=Na,S04+ 
2HC1). 

(N.B. — Sulphuric  acid  displaces  all  acids  that  boil  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  itself). 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  metallic  peroxides— 
(S02+Pb02=PbS04). 

(4.)  The  insoluble  sulphates  are  formed  by  adding  a  soluble  sulphate 
to  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal.  Thus— (Ba0l2  +  H2S04  =  BaSO* 
+  2HC1). 

(N.B. — The  sulphates  often  occur  as  residues  in  the  preparation  of 
volatile  acids.  Thus  K2S04  is  obtained  in  the  nitric  acid,  and 
Na2S04  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  manufacture.) 

Properties.— 0*0  Physical. — The  sulphates  are  all  crystallizable 
solids.  The  crystals  are  of  different  shapes ;  viz.,  cubic,  as  in  the 
alums ;  singly  oblique,  as  in  the  sulphates  of  sodium,  iron,  and  cobalt, 
and  in  the  non-aluminous  double  sulphates ;  doubly  oblique,  as  in 
the  sulphates  of  copper  and  manganese.     They  ore  generally  white, 
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but  some  few  are  colored.     Their  taste  is  usually  a  saline-bitter  and 
astringent.     They  have  no  odor. 

Action  of  Seat. — (i.)  The  normal  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  plumbic  sulphate,  are  not  decomposed  by 
heat. 

(iii.)  The  sulphates  of  Mg,  Mn,  Zn,  Cd,  Ni,  Co,  and  Cu  are  decom- 
posed by  an  intense  heat,  S02  and  O  being  evolved  (CuSO*=CuO  + 
SO^+O).     (Thus,  ZnS04  has  been  suggested  as  a  source  of  oxygen.) 

(iii.)  The  remaining  sulphates  are  easily  decomposed  when  heated, 
sulphuric  anhydride  being  evolved  in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of 
the  noble  metals,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  anhydrides  in  the 
remainder  (2FeS04=FeaOs + S02  +  S03). 

The  sulphates  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  many  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

03.)  Chemical. — All  the  sulphates  redden  litmus,  except  the 
normal  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

Heated  with  carbon  or  with  hydrogen,  they  may  all  be  decomposed. 
Different  reactions  occur  as  follows  : — 

(i.)   In   some   cases,  as   with   the   sulphates   of   the   alkalies   and 
alkaline   earth b,    a    Bulphide    is  formed,   CO,    H80,   or    H8S    being 
evolved*  (KjSOt+C^KjS  +  dCO;  K8S04+4H8=KfiS  +  4H20). 
(ii.)  Sometimes  an  oxide  is  formed  (Mg.  Zn). 
(iii.)  Sometimes  an  oxy-sulphide  is  formed  (Sb,  Mn). 

(iv.)  Sometimes  the  metal  is  reduced  (Cu,  Bg,  Bi,  Ag,  and  the  noblo 
metals). 

[Note  that  in  those  cases  where  a  sulphide  is  formed  from  a  sulphate 
by  heating  with  carbon  (e.g ,  BaS04+4C=BaS  +  4CO),  the  presence 
of  the  sulphide  may  be  known  by  moistening  the  resulting  sulphide 
with  HC1,  and  testing  for  H£S  with  lead  paper.] 

Action  of  Acids. — Nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  act  on  the  neutral 
alkaline  sulphates,  forming  acid  sulphates  and  chlorides  respectively. 
The  fixed  acids,  such  as  boric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  when  fused 
with  the  sulphates,  decompose  them,  liberating  sulphuric  anhydride 
(**  page  6). 

Action  of  Water. — The  sulphates  generally  are  soluble  in  water, 
but— 

(i.)  The  basic  sulphates,  with  BaSO*  PbS04.  and  Sn2S04  are 
insoluble. 

(ii.)  SrS04,  CaSO^  Ag2S04  are  nearly  insoluble. 

(iii)  HgS04  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  into  "  turpeth 
mineral "  (2HgO,HgS04),  a  similar  result  occurring  in  the  case  of  the 
Milphates  of  bismuth  and  antimony.  • 

•  Nora. — In  waters  containing  calcium  lulphate  and  organic  matter,  a  calcium  sul- 
phide it  formed  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  organic 
matter  on  the  sulphate.  The  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  HaS  being 
set  free,  which  imparts  to  the  water  an  unpleasant  taste. 
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AH  the  insoluble  sulphates  are  decomposed  when  boiled  in  a  sola- 
tion  of  sodium  carbonate,  a  soluble  sulphate  and  an  insoluble  carbonate 
being  formed. 

Organic  matter  also  decomposes  the  sulphates. 

Tests  and  Estimation  of  Sulphates.— (A.)  Soluble  sulphate*  .— 

(1.)  A  soluble  barium  salt;  a  white  ppt.  of  BaS04,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.     100  grs.  BaS04=42grsH2S04. 

(2.)  A  soluble  lead  or  lime  salt ;  a  white  ppt.  of  PbSO*  or  CaS04. 

(B.)  Insoluble  sulphates: — 

(1.)  Fuse  the  sulphate  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  car* 
bonates,  digest  the  residue  with  water,  and  test  the  nitrate  for  a  soluble 
sulphate  with  Bad* 

Or,  (2.)  Boil  the  sulphate  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
test  the  filtrate  for  a  soluble  sulphate. 

Or,  (3.)  Fuse  the  insoluble  sulphate,  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
sodium  carbonate,  on  charcoal  with  the  blow-pipe.  Touch  the  residue 
formed  with  a  drop  of  acid,  when  H8S  will  be  evolved  from  the 
sulphide. 

Uses.— Plaster  of  Paris  (CaSO*)  is  used  in  the  arts.  The  sulphates 
are  largely  used  in  medicine,  especially  Epsom  salts  (MgSO^HjO). 
Glauber's  salts  (N^SO*,  10HgO) ;  Ferrous  sulphate  or  green  vitrivl 
(FeS04,7H80);  Zinc  sulphate  or  white  vitriol  (ZnS047HsO). 

Allies  of  the  Sulphates. 

Selenates  (from  selenic  acid,  H2Se04)  ;  Chromates  (from  chromic  acid, 
H^Cr04) ;  Manganates  (from  manganic  acid,  H2Mn04) ;  Tungstates  (f rom 
tungstic  acid,  H8W04);  Afoh/bdates  (from  molybdic  acid,  H£Mo04); 
Tellurates  (from  telluric  acid,  H8Te04). 

n.— Selenates. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  selenic  acid  (H2Se04). 

The  selenates  are  isomorphous  with  and  closely  allied  to  tbe  sul- 
phates. They  are  decomposed  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acU, 
chlorine  being  evolved  and  selenic  axsid  liberated,  which  suffers  imme- 
diate reduction  to  selenious  acid,  from  a  solution  of  which,  sulphurous 
acid  will  precipitate  reduced  selenium. 

Potassium  selenate,  K2Se04  is  prepared  by  fusing  selenious  anhydride 
with  nitre.  It  resembles  the  sulphate  in  appearance,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  reaction  with  HC1. 

Tests. — (1-)  Salts  of  barium,  strontium,  and  lead  give  white  ppts., 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  BaSe04l  SrSe04,  and  PbSe04  re- 
spectively. 

(2.)  Barium  selenate  may  be  known  from  barium  sulphate  by  the 
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reaction  mentioned  above  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  by  its- 
emitting  the  characteristic  selenium  odor  when  heated  on  charcoal  with 
the  blow  pipe. 

HE.— Tellurates. 

Definition-— Salts  formed  from  telluric  acid  (H8Te04).  The 
tellurates  are  unstable  salts.  They  give  a  black  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  When  heated  they  evolve  oxygen,  a  tellurite 
remaining. 

Potassium  and  sodium  tellurates  (KgTe04  or  NagTeO*  and 
2KHTe(>4y  3HsO),  are  prepared  by  adding  telluric  acid  to  an  alkaline 
carbonate. 

IV.— Chromates. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  chromic  acid  (HgCrOJ,  which  is- 
only  known  as  a  solution  of  the  anhydride  Cr03. 

Normal  (M'jCrOJ,  acid  (such  as  K8Cr807),  and  bogie  (such  as. 
PbCrO*PbO)  chromates  are  known. 

The  acid  salts  are  nearly  always  anhydrous,  and  correspond  to  the 
pjrosulphates. 

Although  we  Bpeak  of  acid  chromates,  we  must  observe  that  there 
U  no  acid  chromate  comparable  with  an  acid  sulphate.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, normal  potassium  chromate  (K8Cr04),  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid,  KHCrO*  is  not  formed,  or  (at  any  rate  if  formed)  is 
immediately  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  converted  into  the  normal 
dichromate  and  water  (2KHCj04=  K2Cr207+H20),  the  soluble  di- 
cliromates  being  again  converted  into  normal  chromates  on  the  addition 
of  a  base  (K*Cr80T+2KHO  =  2KgCr04+HgO). 

The  chromates  are  all  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  or  red  color,  and  act 
as  powerful  oxidizing  agents.  They  are  mostly  very  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  more  or  less  Boluble  in  water,  excepting  lead  chromate, 
PbCr04  (chrome  yellow),  argentic  chromate,  Ag£Cr04,  and  the  basic 
chromates,  which  are  insoluble.  They  are  usually  decomposed  by 
beat  The  green  chromic  hydrate  (Cr£03,7H80)  is  precipitated  when 
the  chromates  are  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide  (sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen being  evolved),  or  with  the  caustic  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,, 
in  which,  excepting  in  the  case  of  ammonium  carbonate,  they  are 
soluble  in  an  excess. 

Tests. — Solutions  yellow  when  neutral,  red  when  acid,  the  color 
looming  green  when  acted  on  by  reducing  agents,  a  chromic  salt  re- 
maining in  solution.  (1.)  (a.)  Salts  of  silver  a  crimson  ppt.  (Ag8Cr04). 

03.)  Salts  of  barium  and  lead,  yellow  ppts.  (BaO04  ;  PbCr04). 

(y.)  Mercuraus  salts,  a  brick-red  ppt.  (Hg2Cr04). 

These  precipitates  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid. 
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(2.)  Mix  the  dry  chromate  with  an  equal  part  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  teat-tube.  Apply 
heat,  when  chromyl-chloride  (chioro-chromic  acid,  CrO£Cl*)  ia  set 
free,  and  may  be  known  by  the  red  fumes  that  condense  in  the  cool 
part  of  the  tube. 

(3.)  The  insoluble  chromates  must  be  ignited  on  platinum  foil  with 
a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate,  by  which  means  a  soluble 
alkaline  chromate  is  obtained  (KNaCrO*).  This  residue  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  tested  with  the 
reagents  described  above. 

(4.)  Chromates  (and  all  chromium  salts)  impart  an  emerald  green 
color  (chromium  borate)  to  the  borax  bead. 

Certain  bodies  termed  chloro-chromates  (such  as  CrO^KCl)  have 
been  prepared. 

V.— Manganates. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  the  hypothetical  acid  called  man- 
ganic acid  (H8MnOt).  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  anhydride 
(MnOj)  of  this  acid  has  not  been  prepared.  Examples :  K,Mn04 ; 
NasMn04  ;  BaMn04. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  heat,  in  air  or  oxygen,  on  a  mixture 
of  manganese  peroxide  with  caustic  potash,  baryta,  etc,  according  to 
the  salt  required. 

Properties. — The  manganates  are  colored  and  unstable  salts.  They 
are  soluble  in  water  containing  a  free  alkali.  In  common  water, 
however,  and  more  particularly  if  it  contains  a  trace  of  free  acid  (even 
of  carbonic  acid),  the  salt  is  decomposed  into  manganese  dioxide 
and  a  permanganate  (3K2MnO4+2H8O==2KMnO4+MnOfi+4KH0). 
A  manganate  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  the  solid  salt  being 
also  decomposed  by  heat  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  man- 
ganates are  decomposed  by  all  acids  ; — with  sulphurous,  phosphorous, 
and  hypophosphorous  acids  they  are  reduced  to  manganous  salts, 
whilst  with  sulphuric  acid  permanganates  are  formed.  All  organic 
matter  (e.g.,  a  filter  paper)  deoxidizes  them,  setting  free  the  brown 
manganic  oxide  (Mn8Os).  The  presence  of  alkalies  renders  the  man- 
ganates more  stable. 

Uses. — The  manganates  are  employed  as  disinfectants,  owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  they  yield  oxygen  to  organic  matter. 
"  Condy's  green  disinfecting  fluid,"  is  a  solution  of  sodium  manganate 
(NagMnO*)  dissolved  in  potash.  It  turns  red  (a  permanganate  being 
formed)  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

[Permanganates.  {See  Index.)  Salts  of  permanganic  acid,  HMnO* 
e.g.,  KMnO*,  Ba(Mn04)8]. 
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VI.— Tungstates. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  tungstic  acid  (H£W04).  They 
resemble  the  salts  of  molybdic  acid. 

Tungstic  acid  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts.  The  normal  salts 
are  salts  of  the  acid  HgW04.  Many  of  the  tungstates  are  of  very 
complex  constitution.  They  all  redden  litmus,  and  are  all  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  hydrate  of  tungstic  acid  being  precipitated 
(I^WO^O). 

By  combining  the  normal  salts  with  varying  proportions  of  the  acid, 
certain  polytung&tates  may  be  formed,  whilst  a  further  class  of  meta- 
tungstates  are  known  which  do  not  yield  a  precipitate  with  an  acid, 
except  after  prolonged  boiling. 

Uses* — The  common  sodium  tungstate,  which  is  a  sodium  para- 
tungstate  (Na10WlsO4i28H2O)  is  prepared  by  roasting  the  mineral 
wolfram  with  soda  ash,  and  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  water.  It 
i<  used  by  the  calico-printers  as  a  mordant,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  fabrics  uninflammable.  Tungstate  of  barium  has  been 
used  as  a  paint,  in  the  place  of  white  lead. 

VII.— Molybdates. 

Definition- — Salts  formed  from  molybdic  acid  (H2Mo04).  There 
are  several  hydrates  of  the  oxide  Mo03  which  form  salts. 

Normal  and  acid  molybdates  have  been  prepared.  The  alkaline 
molybdates  are  soluble. 

Ammonium  molybdate  (NH4)6Mo7024)4H20)  is  used  in  the  labora- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  phosphoric  acid.  The  solution 
must  be  first  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  boiled.  The 
precipitate,  which  is  yellow  and  crystalline,  is  phospho-molybdate  of 
ammonium,  from  which,  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia,  a  body  having 
the  composition  H3P04,llMo03,12H20  (phospho-molybdic  acid),  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  may  be  obtained. 

Vm.-Stannates. 

Compounds  of  H8SnOs  (see  Stannic  Acid).  Sodium  stannate  (tin- 
prepare  liquor  NagSnOj)  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing. 
Certain  meta-stannates  (salts  of  meta-s tannic  acid)  (such  as  Na<>H8 
Sn3013)  and  sulpho-stan  nates,  e.g.,  NasSnS3,7H20,  are  known. 


EL— Thiosulphates  (sometimes  called  Sulpho-SlllphateS  and 

Hyposulphites). 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  thiosulphuric  acid  (H8S2Os). 
Examples.— Potassium  (2K2S£03,  3H80);  sodium  (Na^O*  5H20); 
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ammonium  (SCNH^SgO^HgO)  ;  barium  (BaS2Os,H40) ;  strontium 
(SrSa03,5HfiO)  ;  calcium  (CaS20*  6H20). 

Sodium  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite)  (Na2S203),  as  it  is  called,  and 
-other  thiosulphates  may  be  prepared  either  (1)  by  digesting  together 
sulphur  and  a  sulphite  (NatS03+  S  =  Na^SjC^),  or  (2)  by  passing  SO. 
through  a  solution  of  a  metallic  sulphide.  (3.)  The  ammonium  salt 
£3(NH4)2S20.VH20]  is  formed  by  decomposing  calcium  thiosulphate 
with  ammonic  carbonate. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  (NagSfOj)  is  prepared  commercially,  by  ex- 
posing either  the  refuse  of  alkali  works  (soda  or  tank  waste),  or  the 
Tefuse  lime  of  gasworks  which  contains  calcium  sulphide,  to  the  air, 
whereby  a  calcium  thiosulphate  is  obtained  (2CaS  +  202  =  CaS2Os+ 
•CaO).  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  precipitated  with  sodium  carbo- 
nate, the  soluble  sodium  thiosulphate  is  formed,  and  calcium  carbo- 
nate is  precipitated  (CaS2Os+Na2C03  =  CaCoj+Na^S^Oa). 

The  thiosulphates  have  been  called  sulpho-sulphates,  from  being 
regarded  as  sulphates  where  a  sulphur  atom  has  displaced  an  oxygen 
Atom  (e.g.,  Na8S04=Na8SS03).  The  thiosulphates  are  all  decomposed 
bj  heat  and  by  acids,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved. 

Uses- — Sodium  thiosulphate,  is  used  for  extracting  argentic  chloride 
from  an  ore.  It  is  largely  employed  in  photography,  the  alkaline 
thiosulphates  being  solvents  of  the  insoluble  silver  salts,  thereby 
forming  the  sweet-tasted  argentic  thiosulphate  (AgtS2Os),  which,  with 
any  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  forms  the  compound  NaAgSoO* 

2AgCi        +      Na,S?Os      =     2NaCl     +         AggS,03. 

Argentic        +  Sodic  =         Sodio        -f-  Argentic 

chloride  thiosulphate  chloride  thiosulphate. 

[Note  :  The  white  silver  chloride,  i.e.,  the  salt  unacted  upon  bj 
light,  is  entirely  soluble  in  NaeS8Os.  After  the  AgCl  has  been  exposed 
to  light  it  blackens,  an  argentic  subchloride,  Ag2Cl,  being  formed 
with  free  chlorine.  When  this  argentic  subchloride  (Ag2Cl)  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  a  thiosulphate,  it  is  decomposed  into  AgCl+Ag, 
the  chloride  being  soluble  in  the  thiosulphate  solution,  whilst  the 
reduced  metal  remains  undissolved. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  is  also  used  as  an  "antichlor"  for  removing 
the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods,  a  process  known  as 
killing  the  bleach."  It  is  also  used  in  medicine  (hyposulphite  of  soda, 
B.P.). 

Tests* — (1-)  Soluble  thiosulphates  dissolve  the  insoluble  argentic 
salts. 

(2.)  Lead  salts  ;  white  ppt.  of  lead  thiosulphate  (PbS2Os). 

(3.)  Mercurm*  nitrate ;  black  ppt.  of  mercurous  sulphide  (Hg2S). 

(4.)  The  thiosulphates  decolorise  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 

(5.)  A  thiosulphate  is  decomposed  by  HC1,  the  thiosulphuric  acid 
(H2S203)  set  free  being  instantly  decomposed  (H^O^I^O-r 
S02+S). 
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X.— Sulphites  (closely  allied  to  Carbonates). 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  sulphurous  acid  (H2SOs).  The  acid 
is  dibasic,  forms  both  normal  salts,  such  as  NagS03,  and  acid  salts, 
such  as  NaHS03. 

Prep&ration. — By  acting  with  sulphurous  acid  on  the  oxides  or 
on  the  carbonates  of  metals,  either  in  solution  or  in  suspension  in 
water. 

Properties. — The  sulphites  are  solid  and  inodorous  salts.  The 
alkaline  sulphites  are  very  soluble  in  common  water,  the  sulphites  of 
barium,  strontium  and  calcium  being  also  soluble  in  water  containing 
free  S02.  In  such  solution  the  sulphites  exist  as  acid  salts.  On 
evaporation,  decomposition  results  with  the  formation  of  the  normal 
salts  and  free  S02.     The  remaining  sulphites  are  difficult  of  solution. 

When  heated  they  are  decomposed  with  the  liberation  of  S02. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  S02  is 
evolved.    Nitric  acid  converts  the  sulphites  into  sulphates. 

The  sulphites,  especially  when  moist,  have  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  attracting  it  from  the  air.  They  act,  therefore,  as  powerful 
reducing  agents,  changing  ferrous  to  ferric  salts,  arsenic  to  arsenious 
acid ;  reducing  chromic  acid,  and  precipitating  gold,  etc.,  from 
solutions  containing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tests* — (1-)  A  sulphite,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  other 
strong  acid,  evolves  S02  (KS03 + 2HC1  =  2KC1  +  S02 + H20).  Sul- 
phurous acid  is  known  by  its  action  on  paper  moistened  with  starch  and 
iodic  acid.  The  iodic  acid  is  reduced,  the  free  iodine  acting  on  the 
starch. 

(2.)  Add  to  a  sulphite  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  a  fragment  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  H2S  (known  by  its  blackening  lead  paper)  will 
be  evolved. 

(3.)  Argentic  nitrate;  a  white  ppt.  of  argentic  sulphite  (AgS03) 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  sulphite.  When  boiled  with  water,  the  metal 
is  partially  reduced,  and  sulphuric  acid  formed  (AgS03+H20  = 
HfS04+Ag). 

(4.)  Barium  nitrate  ;  a  white  ppt.  of  barium  sulphite,  soluble  in  HC1. 
If  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water  or  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  this 
solution,  barium  sulphate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Uses- — The  sulphites  are  employed  to  check  fermentation,  and  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  fungi.  They  are  also  used  as  "  antichlors  "  to 
expel  chlorine  (NnjSOa + H20  +  Cl2  =*  Na^O** 2HC1). 

XBL— Selenites. 

The  salt  KgSeOj  has  been  prepared. 
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XIII  — Dithionates  (See  page  189). 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  dithionic  acid  H2SoO«. 

Examples. — Potassium  (K2S«06)  ;  sodium  (Na,S20fr2H80)  ;  lithiam 
(Li2S20<5,2H20)  ;  rubidium  (Rb2S206) ;  ammonium  (  (NH4)2Sf06) ; 
argentic  (Ag2S206,H20)  ;  barium  (BaS20e,2H20)  ;  strontium  (SrSsCk 
H20);  calcium  (CaS20&4H20). 

Preparation. — By  neutralising  a  solution  of  tbe  acid  with  a  base, 
or  precipitating  a  solution  of  barium  ditbionate  with  a  soluble 
sulphate.  The  dithionate  of  manganese  is  prepared  by  passing 
S02  through  ice-cold  water  containing  peroxide  of  manganese  (MnO? 
+2S02=MnS206). 

Properties. — AH  the  dithionates  are  soluble  in  water.  Thejr 
crystallise  easily.  They  are  decomposed  by  heat  (a  sulphate  being 
formed  and  S08  evolved). 

The  trithionates  (see  page  190)  (salts  of  H2S306)  ;  tetrathionates 
(salts  of  H2S406),  and  pentathionates  (salts  of  H^Oe)  are  unimportant. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Oxysulpho  Salts. 

(a.)  On  sulphates.  No  odor  is  evolved,  either  with  cold  or  hot,  or 
with  strong  or  dilute  acid. 

(/3.)  On  sulphites.  The  odor  of  S02  is  evolved  with  dilute  acid  in 
the  cold. 

(y.)  On  dithionates.  No  odor  is  evolved  with  dilute  acid  in  tbe 
cold,  but  S02  is  evolved  when  the  mixture  is  heated. 

(o.)  On  thiostdp hales.  The  odor  of  S02  is  evolved  with  a  dilute 
acid,  the  action  being  accompanied  with  the  deposition  of  sulphur. 

XIV.-Nitrates. 

Definition. — Compounds  formed  from  nitric  acid  (HNOs).  The 
general  formula  for  the  nitrates,  nitric  acid  being  monobasic,  is  M'NOj. 
No  acid  nitrates  are  known,  but  several  sub-  or  basic  nitrates  exist 
(Cu2N03,3CuH202). 

Synonyms. — Azotates ;   Saltpetres. 

Natural  History. — Nitrates  are  produced  whenever  the  ammonia 
of  organic  matter  is  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  They  are 
found  in  the  shallow  well-waters  of  towns  as  sewage  products,  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  during  the  passage  of  animal  matter 
through  the  soil.  They  are  found,  too,  in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  in 
the  urino  of  patients  who  have  taken  ammonia. 

Potassium  nitrate  (KN03)  or  prismatic  nitre,  is  found  on  the  soil  in 
India,  the  crude  nitre,  extracted  by  solution  and  crystallization,  being 
imported  into  this  country  under  the  name  of  "  grough."  Sodium  nitratt 
(NaN03)  or  cubical  nitre,  is  found  beneath  the  soil  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
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Although  sodium  nitrate  is  unsiiited  for  gunpowder  manufacture,  owing 
to  its  h ygroscopicity  and  low  oxidizing  power,  it  is  easily  converted  into 
potassium  nitrate  by  the  action  of  potassium  chloride,  a  salt  imported 
into  this  country  from  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth,  as  well  as  obtained 
from  the  refuse  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  (NaN03+KCl=KN03+ 
XaCl). 

Nitre  heaps  or  plantations  consist  of  masses  of  animal  refuse  mixed 
with  old  mortar,  etc.,  and  moistened  from  to  time  with  urine  or  stable 
runnings.  These  heaps  are  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  but  sheltered 
from  the  rain.  In  time  nitrates  of  the  several  bases  present  are  formed, 
and  collect  both  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  and  in  the  superficial  layer 
of  earth  (nitrified  earth).  The  nitrates  are  converted  into  potassium 
nitrate  by  potassium  carbonate.  Thus  a  cubic  metre  of  earth  may  be 
made  to  yield  20  kilos  of  nitre. 

Theories  Of  Nitrification. — Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  these  changes. 

L  Schonbein  believed  that  the  formation  of  the  nitrates  was  due  to 
the  union  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  combination  being 
favored  by  the  presence  of  porous  solids  and  of  matters  undergoing 
oxidation. 

U.  Most  chemists,  however,  hold  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia 
evolved  as  the  organic  matter  putrefies,  becomes  oxidized,  the  oxida- 
tion being  promoted  by  the  presence  of  lime  and  of  porous  materials. 
Putrefying  nitrogenized  matters,  moisture,  and  free  access  of  air  are,  there- 
fore, the  essential  conditions  of  nitrification,  whilst  the  presence  of  a 
hanc  substance,  such  as  lime,  to  fix  the  acid  formed,  of  porous  materials 
to  assist  oxidation,  and  of  an  organized  ferment  (?)  (Warrington)  are 
the  conditions  that  specially  favor  the  action. 

Impurities  of  saltpetres. — (a.)  Insoluble  earthy  and  vegetable  matters; 
(j3.)  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  and  sulphates  ;  (y.)  calcium  sul- 
phate; (8.)  moisture.  Potassium  chloride  is,  moreover,  a  special 
impurity  of  the  potassium  nitrate  manufactured  from  sodium  nitrate. 

Purification  of  nitre  (Refining). — A  saturated  solution  in  boiling 
water  of  the  impure  salt  is  first  prepared.  This,  whilst  boiling,  is 
filtered,  to  remove  insoluble  impurities.  The  boiling  filtrate  is  then 
placed  in  troughs  and  kept  constantly  agitated,  so  that  the  crystals  of 
potassium  nitrate  that  form  may  be  small  (saltpetre  flour).  As  the  water 
cools  the  nitrate  crystallizes  out,  it  being  four  or  five  times  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ;  whilst  the  sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides  do  not  crystallize  out,  these  salts  being  almost  as  soluble  in 
cold  as  in  hot  water.  In  this  way  the  separation  of  the  chlorides 
from  the  nitre  is  effected.  The  nitre  is  then  washed  with  a  little 
water,  the  mother-liquor  and  the  washings  being  afterwards  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residues  added  to  the  "  grough  "  or  impure 
nitre. 
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Any  coloring  matter  present  is  got  rid  of  by  animal  charcoal.  A 
pure  nitre  ia  known — 

(1.)  By  its  solution  in  water  being  clear  and  neutral  to  test-paper. 

(2.)  By  the  absence  of  insoluble  matter. 

(3.)  By  argentic  nitrate  giving  no  precipitate  (proving  the  absence 
of  chlorides). 

(4.)  By  barium  nitrate  giving  no  precipitate  (proving  the  absence  of 
Hulphurie  acid). 

(5.)  By  ammonium  oxalate  giving  no  precipitate  (proving  the 
absence  of  lime). 

Preparation  (artificial). — By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metals, 
their  oxides,  or  carbonates. 

Properties. — The  nitrates  are  all  crystalli  sable  solids,  of  various 
colors  and  shapes;  some  are  rkombokedric  (NaNOj),  some  doubly 
oblique  (Bi3N0j),  but  most  generally  right  prismatic.  They  have  a 
saline  taste,  but  no  odor.  Many  (K,  Na,  NH4,  Ba,  Pb,  Hg)  are  anhy- 
drous. Some  contain  four  molecules  of  water  (Ca),  some  five  mole- 
cules (Sr),  whilst  the  generality  contain  six  molecules  of  water  (Mg, 
Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Cn,  etc). 

Action  of  Beat. — They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat,  and  generally 
fuse  before  decomposing  : — 

(a.)  In  some  cases  the  metal  is  entirely  reduced  by  heat  (e.g.,  the 
nitrates  of  the  noble  metals). 

(fi.)  In  some  cases  nitric  peroxide  (NsO()  and  oxygen  are  evolved, 
an  oxide  remaining  (Pb2NO,  %  Cu2NOs). 

(7.)  Ammonium  nitrate  (H(N,NO.,)  breaks  up  into  nitrous  oxide 
(NgO)  and  water. 

(8.)  The  alkaline  nitrates  are  first  converted  into  nitrites,  oxygen 
being  evolved.  By  the  further  application  of  heat  the  nitrite  is 
decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  an  oxide 
remaining. 

In  the  presence  of  an  oxidisable  body  (such  as  carbon)  the  action 
of  heat  on  tbe  nitrates  is  very  energetic.  Thus  they  deflagrate  when 
placed  on  red-hot  charcoal.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  chlorates 
and  ailied  salts  act  similarly.) 

Nascent  hydrogen  decomposes  them,  forming  ammonia. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  titrates  of  those  metals  that 
have  a  strong  affinity  tor  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  Ba,  Pb,  etc. 

Action  of  Water. — The  nitrates  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water, 
except  the  basic  nitrates,  such  as  the  green  basic  cupric  nitrate 
(Cu2NOj)3CuII,Oj).  Mercurous  nitrate  (Hg,2NO„2HsO)  and  bis- 
mutbous  nitrate  (Bi3NOs,5H,0)  are  decomposed  by  water,  a  basic 
salt  being  formed. 

Many  of  the  nitrates  are  deliquescent,  such  as  NaNOj,  Ca2NO„ 
MH.NO„  etc. 
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Action  of  Adds.— The  nitrates  are  all  decomposed  by  acids.  With 
sulphuric  acid  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  and  with  hydrochloric  add  chlorine. 
The  fixed  acids  (such  as  phosphoric,  boracic,  etc.),  decompose  the 
nitrates  by  heat. 

Action  of  Alcohol. — The  nitrates  generally  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
excepting  a  few,  such  as  calcium  nitrate,  cupric  nitrate,  strontium 
nitrate,  etc. 

Tests. — (1.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  a  nitrate,  dissolves 
gold-leaf.  (N.B. — A  similar  result  occurs  when  HC1  is  added  to 
solutions  of  chlorates,  bromates,  and  iodates.) 

(2.)  If  a  nitrate  be  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  to  which  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  copper  turnings  are  added,  NO  will  be 
evolved,  known  by  its  forming  red  fumes  (N204)  in  the  presence  of 
air  or  oxygen.  (When  the  nitrate  is  present  in  very  small  quantity, 
the  presence  of  N904  may  be  known  by  its  action  on  paper  moistened 
with  starch  and  potassium  iodide.)  , 

(3.)  If  a  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  (FeS04)  be  dissolve^  in  a 
nitrate  solution,  and  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  down  the  aides  of  the 
test-tube  so  as  to  form  a  layer  at  the  bottom,  a  brown,  line]. will 
be  produced  at  the  junction  of  the  two  layers,. due  to  the  .solution  in 
one  portion  of  the  ferrous  salt,  of  the  nitric  oxide  set  free  by  the 
deoxidising  power  of  another  portion  (6FeS04-f  3H€S04+2HNO,= 
3(Fe*3S04) + 2NO + 4H*0). 

To  determine  quantitatively  the  nitric  acid  in  saltpetres  : — 

(1.)  Heat  for  half  an  hour  to  dull  redness  a  weighed  mixture  of  .the 
well-dried  saltpetre  with  finely-powdered  silica.  The  nitrate  will  be 
decomposed  (2KN03  =  K20  +  2NOg+0)  and  a  silicate  of  potash 
formed,  whilst  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  present  undergo  no  change. 
From  the  mere  loss  of  weight  the  nitric  acid  present  may  be  deduced. 

(2.)  The  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  of  a  nitrate  into  ammonia,  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (set  free  either  by  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  a  caustic  soda  solution  and  aluminium,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
copper  zinc  couple).  The  ammonia  may  be  estimated  by  Nesslerising, 
or  by  distillation  into  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  (KNOs+4H2  = 
NH,+KHO  +  2HeO). 

Uses- — For  gunpowder,  manures,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid.  The  nitrates  are  in  constant  requisition  in  the  laboratory  as 
oxidizing  agents. 

In  medicine,  the  amnionic,  ferric,  plumbic,  argentic  and  potassic 
nitrates,  and  a  subnitrate  of  bismuth  (really  an  oxy-nitrate,  BiONOs) 
are  officinal. 

XV— Nitrites. 

Definition* — Compounds  formed  from  nitrous  acid  (HN08). 
History. — Ammonium  nitrite  has  been  found  in  the  atmosphere, 
possibly  produced  by  the  combination  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  with 

Y2 
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water  as  it  evaporates  (2H20+N8=NH4NO*),  or  to  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  by  ozone  (2NHs+Os  =  NH^Og+H^O).  It  is  also 
found  in  well  waters  that  have  been  contaminated  by  organic 
matter  which,  containing  nitrogen,  has  undergone  partial  oxidation. 
Traces  of  nitrites  have  been  found  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  metallic  oxides 
or  hydrates  (KHO  +  HN02  =  KNOs+ Rfi). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  nitrates,  whereby  oxygen  is 
evolved  (Ca2N03  =  Ca2N02+02). 

(3.)  By  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  or  nitrogenized  organic  matter  (as 
in  polluted  well-water). 

(4.)  Nitrites  of  the  alkalies,  etc.,  may  be  prepared  from  nitrates,  by 
stirring  their  boiling  solutions  with  a  rod  of  zinc  or  cadmium  (Scbon- 
bein). 

(5.)  Ammonium  nitrite  is  said  to  be  produced  during  the  spontaneous 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  the  atmosphere,  due  to  the  action  of  ozone 
on  moist  air. 

(6.)  Argentic  nitrite  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassic 
nitrite  on  argentic  nitrate. 

Properties. — The  nitrites  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  in 
which  latter  solvent,  for  the  most  part,  the  nitrates  are  insoluble. 
The  nitrites  of  silver,  sodium  and  lead  are  anhydrous.  Several  double 
nitrites  have  been  prepared,  as  e.g.,  a  compound  of  nitrite  of  potassium 
with  a  nitrite  of  either  barium,  zinc  or  nickel. 

The  nitrites  (like  nitrates,  etc.)  deflagrate  when  thrown  on  glowing 
carbon. 

Acid  solutions  of  the  nitrites  act  both  as  (a)  oxidizing  agents,  as  shown 
by  decolorising  indigo,  and  also  (ft)  as  reducing  agents,  as  shown  by 
their  decolorising  potassium  permanganate,  reducing  potassium  chro- 
mate  to  a  green  chromium  salt,  and  auric  chloride  or  a  mercurous  salt  to 
their  respective  metals. 

Tests* — (1.)  Argentic  Nitrate.     A  white  ppt.  of    argentic  nitrite 

(AgNO,). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  red  fumes  are  evolved. 

(3.)  A  nitrite  solution,  acidulated  with  a  few  drop*  of  sulphuric 
acid,  sets  free  iodine  from  KI,  which  turns  blue  with  starch. 

(These  tests  give  no  action  with  nitrates.) 

[Note  :  If  organic  matter  be  present  in  the  solution,  the  nitric  acid 
set  free  from  a  nitrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  reduced,  and 
will  then  show  the  reactions  of  a  nitrite.  Hence,  in  such  a  case, 
acetic  acid  should  be  added,  the  liquid  distilled,  and  the  distillate 
tested.] 

Uses.— Nitrite  of  ethyl  (CjH^NOa)  is  the  chief  constituent  of  spi- 
ritus  aetheris  nitrosi  (sweet  spirit  of  nitre). 
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Hyponitrites. 

Salts  of  HNO  are  of  no  importance  (see  p.  130). 


Salts  Allied  to  the  Nitrates. 

XVL — Chlorates  (formed  from  chloric  acid,  HC103). 
XVH. — Bromates  (formed  from  bromic  acid,  HBr03). 
JL V  JJJL.— Iodates  (formed  from  iodic  acid,  HIOs). 

We  shall  consider  these  together. 

Natural  History* — None  of  them  are  found  free  in  nature. 

Preparation. — (1-)  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine 
on  a  metallic  hydrate : — 

6KHO         +     3C12    =        5KC1         +        KC103       +  3H£0. 

Potaaric  hydrate  +  Chlorine  =  Potassic  chloride  +  Potaaric  chlorate  +  Water. 

(Separation  may  he  effected  by  the  greater  solubility  of  the  chlo- 
ride.) 

A  bromate  or  iodate  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate  containing  bromine  or  iodine  (5KHO  + 
Br+5C1  =  KBrOs  +  5KCi+3H20). 

(2.)  By  neutralising  chloric  acid  with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate 
(=NH4C10S),  or  by  dissolving  an  oxide  in  it  (HgC103). 

(3.)  Ammonium  Chlorate  (NH4C103).  By  acting  on  ammonium 
flaosilicate  with  potassium  chlorate,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solu- 
tion over  sulphuric  acid. 

(4.)  Mercnrous  Bromate  (HgBrO,)-  By  mixing  together  solutions  of 
mercurons  nitrate  and  potassic  bromate. 

Properties. — The  chlorates,  bromates,  and  iodates  are  all  very 
nearly  related  to  the  nitrates.  In  one  respect  the  iodates  are  peculiar, 
viz.,  that  a  basic  molecule  may  combine  with  more  than  one  molecule 
of  the  acid  ;  in  other  words,  that  iodic  acid,  though  a  monobasic  acid, 
forms  hyper-acid  salts.     Thus  we  have — 

(1.)  Normal  potassic  iodate  (KI03)  ;  (2.)  Aeid  potassic  iodate  (KI03, 
Hl0i)  ;  (3.)  Di-acid  potassic  iodate  (KI03,2HI03). 

Action  of  Heat. — The  chlorates,  bromates,  and  iodates  are  all  decom- 
posed by  heat,  often  with  explosion,  one  of  two  results  occurring  :  — 
(a.)  Oxygen  only  may  be  driven  off — a  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  re- 
maining. This  occurs  if  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  haloid  is 
greater  than  it  is  for  oxygen.  Thus  2KI03  =  2KI  +  30«  ;  or  con- 
versely— 

(0.)  Oxygen  and  the  haloid  element  may  both  be  given  off,  an  oxide 
remaining.  This  occurs  if  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen  is 
greater  than  it  is  for  the  haloid.  Thus  2(Ba2JO,)  =  2BaO  +  50g+ 
21,. 
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Mixed  with  a  combustible  element  they  all  deflagrate  when  heated 
and  explode  when  struck.  Paper  soaked  in  their  solutions  and  dried 
burns  like  touch-paper.  Ammonium  bromate  often  explodes  spon- 
taneously. 

Action  of  Adds. — They  are  all  decomposed  by  acids.  Sulphuric  sad 
sets  free  from  the  chlorates  the  yellow  chlorine  compounds,  whilst 
from  the  bromates  and  iodates,  oxygen  and  bromine,  or  oxygen  sod 
iodine,  are  set  free  respectively.  Hydrochloric  acid  also  liberates  chlo- 
rine compounds  from  the  chlorates,  and  chlorine  with  bromine,  or 
chlorine  with  iodine,  from  the  bromates  and  iodates  respectively. 
Nitrie  add  forms  with  the  chlorates  a  nitrate  and  a  perchlorate,  with  the 
liberation  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 

Action  of  Water.— The  chlorates  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  deliquescent  (mercurous  chlorate  excepted).  The  ammonium 
chlorate,  when  boiled  in  water,  evolves  nitrogen  and  chlorine.  The 
bromates  are  mostly  soluble,  although  with  difficulty,  in  water,  the 
mercurous,  silver  and  lead  bromates  being  the  least  soluble.  The 
iodates,  excepting  the  alkaline  iodates,  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

Action  of  Alcohol. — Many  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohoL 

All  the  salts  of  this  group  act  as  oxidizing  agents.  The  chlorates 
for  this  purpose  are  in  constant  use  in  the  laboratory,  chloric  acid 
being  set  free  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  them.  Making 
use  of  this  reaction,  most  protosalts  may  be  changed  to  persalte. 

Tests. — They  all  deflagrate  when  placed  on  red  hot  charcoal. 

Chlorates. — (1.)  No  precipitate  with  argentic  nitrate.  [A  chlorate  i? 
by  this  reaction  known  from  a  chloride.]  If  the  salt  be  one  (like  KClOj) 
forming  a  chloride  by  heat,  the  solution  of  the  residue  after  ignition 
(KC1)  will  give  a  precipitate  of  AgCl  with  argentic  nitrate. 

(2.)  Add  a  few  drops  of  indigo  to  a  solution  of  a  chlorate.  On  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  indigo  will  be  bleached. 
A  chlorate  may  in  this  way  be  known  from  a  nitrate,  for  with  the  latter 
the  blue  color  remains  unaltered. 

(3.)  On  heating  a  chlorate  with  HC1,  yellowish  green  vapors  are 
evolved  (euchlorine). 

(4.)  On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  chlorate,  chloric  peroxide  (CIO.) 
is  evolved  (p.  99). 

Bromates. — Bromine  is  set  free  when  a  bromide  is  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  - 

Iodates.— If  a  sulphurous  acid  solution  be  added  to  a  solution  of  an 
iodate,  an  iodide  is  formed  (KIOS+3H2SOS=KI+3H8S04).  The 
iodide  may  then  be  detected  in  the  usual  way,  with  AgNOs  or  hy 
starch. 
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Other  Oxt-salts  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. 

XDL— Perchlorates. 

Salts  formed  from  perchloric  acid  (HC104).  Examples — NaC104; 
L1CIO4;  RbC104;  NH4CI04;  Ba2(C104),4H«0. 

Preparation. — Potassium  perch  lor  ate  may  be  formed  either  by  heat- 
ing potassium  chlorate,  but  discontinuing  the  heat  so  soon  as  one-third 
of  the  oxygen  has  been  evolved  (2KC10s=KCl+KC104  +  0«)  ;  or  by 
acting  on  potaesio  chlorate  with  boiling  nitric  acid  (SKC103  +  2HN03 
=2KNOs+  H20  +  KC104+  CI* + 202). 

Mercurous  perchlorate  (HgC104)  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
perchloric  acid  on  mercurous  oxide. 

Properties. — The  perchlorates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  many 
are  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat,  with  the 
formation  of  a  chloride  and  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  They  are  not 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
they  do  not  yield  chloric  peroxide. 

To  distinguish  a  perchlorate  jrom  a  chlorate? — (1.)  Add  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  some  crystals  of  the  salt.  A  yellow  gas  will  be 
evolved  in  the  ease  of  chlorates,  but  none  in  the  case  of  perchlorates. 

(2.)  The  perchlorates  are  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  like 
chlorates. 

(3.)  They  require  a  higher  temperature  for  their  decomposition  than 
chlorates. 

XX.— Periodates* 

Salts  formed  from  periodic  acid  (HI04).  Examples — KI04;  NaI04, 
3HsO ;  AgI04. 

The  psrwdates  are  of  four  kinds :  mono-,  tri-,  'tetra-,  and  penta- 
basic  respectively,  and  may  be  represented  as  salts  of  acids  formed  of 
I«07,  with  1,  2,  3,  or  5  molecules  of  water.  The  salts  (which  are  very 
complex),  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat.  Their  solutions,  slightly 
acidulated  with  HNO*  give  a  dark  brown  precipitate  of  (Ag5IOg) 
(para-periodate)  with  argentic  nitrate,  soluble  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  on  evaporation  yielding  yellow  crystals  of  AgI04  (meta- 
periodate),  which,  when  added  to  water,  splits  up  into  the  free  acid 
and  Ag4Is09  (di-periodate).  Periodic  acid  has  a  tendency  to  form 
banc  salts,  just  as  iodic  acid  has  a  tendency  to  form  acid  salts* 

Sodium  periodate  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
mixed  solution  of  sodic  hydrate  and  iodate  (NaI02+2NaHO  +  CJ2  = 
NaI04+H,0  +  2NaCl). 

XXL— Chlorites. 

Definition* — Salts  formed  from  chlorous  acid  (HC10«). 
Preparation. — By  the  action  of  chlorous  ftcid  upon  a  base.     The 
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yellow  crystalline  lead  and  silver  chlorites  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
lead  or  silver  nitrate  to  a  soluble  chlorite. 

Properties. — The  chlorites  are  solid  deliquescent  salts,  decomposed 
by  heat  and  by  the  feeblest  acids  (as  C02).  They  possess  considerable 
bleaching  power,  and  deoxidize  an  acidulated  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate. 

XXII— Hypochlorites. 

Definition* — Salts  formed  from  hypochlorous  acid  (HCiO)  (p.  97). 
Preparation. — By  the   action   of  hypochlorous   acid    on  metallic 
oxides  or  hydrates  : — 

KHO        +  HCIO        =  KCIO  +    H.O. 

Potasaic  hydrate  +  Hypochlorous  acid  =  Potaario  hypochlorite  -f.  Water. 

Properties.- The  hypochlorites  are  bleaching  salts,  and  are  de- 
composed by  the  feeblest  acids.  Heat  decomposes  them,  a  chloride 
and  a  chlorate  resulting  (3KC10  =  2KC1  +  KC10S). 

The  interest  of  the  hypochlorites  is  centred  in  what  is  called 
"  chloride  of  lime  "  or  bleaching  powder.  This  is  prepared  by  actiog 
with  chlorine  on  slaked  lime  (calcic  hydrate).  The  temperature  has  to 
be  maintained  below  100°  F.,  or  otherwise  calcium  chloride  and  chlorate 
would  be  formed.  The  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  are  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  chloride  and  a 
hypochlorite  were  formed  during  this  process.     Thus — 

2CaH808  +  2C1«=  CaCl£  +  Ca"Cl«02  +  2H£0. 
Calcium  hydrate  +  Chlorine  =  Calcium  chloride  4-  Calcium  hypochlorite  -f  Water. 

but  of  this  there  is  considerable  doubt,  inasmuch  as  bleaching-powder 
contains  no  calcium  chloride,  and  is  not  deliquescent  when  properly 
made.  Hence  the  composition  of  bleaching-powder  is  usually  stated 
as  consisting  of  a  calcium  chloride  hypochlorite,  CaCl(OCl).     Thus— 

CaH802       +       Cl?      =       CaCl(OCl)      +     H«0. 
Calcic  hydrate    -f    Chlorine    =     Bleaching  powder    -f    Water. 

When  "  chloride  of  lime  "  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gives  off  chlorine, 
by  the  action  upon  it  of  atmospheric  carbonic  anhydride.  Hence  its 
use  as  a  disinfectant.  The  evolution  of  chlorine  is  considerable  when  a 
strong  acid  is  added  to  the  compound  (Ca(OCl)Cl  +  HfiS04  =  CaS04+ 
H20  +  C12).  It  is  also  used  as  a  bleaching  agent  (chlorine  exerting 
a  powerful  oxidizing  action),  the  goods  being  first  digested  in  a  solu- 
tion of-  bleaching  powder,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  weak 
acid  solution,  whereby  the  chlorine  is  set  free. 

To  distinguish  a  hypochlorite  from  a  chlorite,  add  to  the  solution  of  the 
salt  a  solution  of  arsenious  anhydride  and  nitric  acid ;  the  bleaching 
power  of  the  chlorites  remains  unaffected,  whilst  that  of  the  hypo- 
chlorites is  destroyed. 
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XXm.-Phosphates  (page  161). 

(a.)  Orthophosphates,  compounds  formed  from  orthophosphoric 

acid,  H3PO4. 

(/J.)  Pyrophosphates,  „  „      pyrophosphoric 

acid,  H^Oj. 

(y.)  Metaphosphates,  „  „      metaphosphoric 

acid,  HPO3. 

(a.)— Obthophosphates,  or  Common  Phosphates. 

Definition. — Salts  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  H3P04. 

Vaiieti68  of  Orthophosphates. — One  or  all  of  the  hydrogens  of  the 
acid  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal.     Thus  : — 

NaH8P04  =  Sodium-dihydrogen  phosphate  ) 

(superphosphate)  r     Add  salts. 

Na,HP04  =  Di  sodium-hydrogen  phosphate  J 
NajPO*     =Trisodinm  phosphate         ...  Normal  salt. 

Or  the  three  hydrogens  may  be  replaced  by  different  metals.  Thus — 
HNaNHtPOt-Maq  =  Hydric  sodium  ammonium  phosphate  (micro- 
comic  salt). 

Preparation* — KHsP04  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  solutions 
of  potassium  carbonate  and  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  the  solution  is 
strongly  acid. 

K,HP04  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  potassium  car- 
bonate and  phosphoric  acid  to  slight  alkalinity. 

KjPO*  is  prepared  by  igniting  two  molecules  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride with  three  of  potassium  carbonate. 

Properties. — The  orthophosphates  are  solid  salts,  having  a  saline 
taste  but  no  odor.  They  fuse  by  heat,  but  they  are  not  decomposed  if 
the  base  of  the  salt  be  a  fixed  one.  Acids  (even  carbonic)  decompose 
and  dissolve  them.  The  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in 
water,  the  remainder  being  insoluble.  The  insoluble  phosphates,  ex- 
cepting calcium  phosphate,  are  decomposed  on  boiling  with  sodium 
carbonate. 

Teste* — (1-)  Argentic  nitrate;  a  yellow  ppt.  (Ag3P04)  in  a  neutral 
solution  (NaH2P04 + 3 AgN03= AgsP04 + NaN03 + 2HNOs). 

(2.)  Magnesium  sulphate  and  ammonia;  a  white  ppt.  (NH4MgP04-f 
6H«0),  which  by  heat  becomes  Mg*P207  (100  parts  =  63'96  of  P805). 

(3.)  Ammonium  molybdate ;  a  yellow  ppt.  when  boiled  in  a  solution 
containing  HN03. 

(ft.)  Pyrophosphates. 

Definition* — Salts  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  (ITJ^Oy),  a  tetrabasic 
acid. 

Preparation. — By    heating   tribasic    phosphates.       Thus,    sodium 
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pyrophosphate  is    prepared    by    igniting    common    sodium  phosphate 
(2Na2HP04  =  H20  +  Na^O,). 

Most  of  the  pyrophosphates  are  solid.  They  are  easily  converted 
into  meta-  and  ortho-phosphates,  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of 
water,  or  of  a  metallic  base.  The  alkaline  pyrophosphates  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  slake  when  boiled.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  they 
become  tribasic  phosphates.  They  usually  dissolve  in  an  alkaline 
pyrophosphate,  forming  a  double  salt. 

Tests.— Argentic  nitrate;  a  white  ppt.  in  alkaline  solutions 
(Ag4P207). 

(y.)  Metaphosphates. 
Definition.— Salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid  (HPQS). 

Preparation. — The  metaphosphates  are  generally  prepared  by  ig- 
niting a  superphosphate  of  a  fixed  base  (NaH«P04  ==  NaP0s+H20). 
Sodium  metapho8phate  is  prepared  by  the  ignition  of  dihydric  sodium 
pho8phateorofmicrocosmicsalt(HNaNH4P04=NaPOs+NH5+H«0). 

Properties* — The  soluble  metaphosphates  are  converted  into  dihy- 
dric tribasic  phosphates  by  boiling  with  water,  the  insoluble  salts 
undergoing  similar  conversion  by  boiling  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Test— Argentic  nitrate  ;  a  white  gelatinous  ppt.  (AgPOs). 


Other  phosphates  have  been  studied  by  Fleitmann  and  Henne- 
berg.  They  are  formed  by  fusing  together  (a)  one  part  of  pyro- 
phosphate and  two  of  metaphosphate,  the  salt  formed  having  the 
composition  2NasP04,P205 ;  and  (fi)  one  part  of  pyrophosphate  and 
eight  of  metaphosphate,  the  salt  formed  having  the  composition 
dNajPO^  3Pg05.  They  are  unstable  salts,  but  form  definite  argentic 
and  magnesic  compounds  (see  page  166). 

All  phosphates  are  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  by  fusion  with 
an  alkaline  hydrate  or  carbonate. 


Other  Oxy-Phosphorus  Salts. 

XXIV.— Hypophosphites. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  hypophosphorous  acid  (HsPOe  or 
HHgPOa)  (p.  159).     The  acid  is  monobasic. 

Preparation. — By  acting  on  a  metallic  hydrate  with  phosphorus 
(P8 + 6H20  +  3CaH«0«  =  3(Ca"2H«P08)  +  2PHS. 

Properties.— The  salts  are  monobasic,  as,  *.g.f  NaH«P0t,  or 
CaH^O*  and  Pb"2HsP08.  They  are  all  deliquescent,  crystalline, 
stable  solids.    By  evaporating  down  their  solutions,  they  are  converted 
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into  phosphites.      The  hypophosphites  reduce  gold  and  silver  salts. 
Thej  are  all  soluble  in  water,  the  alkaline  hypophosphites  being  also 
soluble  in  alcohol.     They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat. 
u  Soda  hypophosphis  "  is  a  pharmacopoeial  preparation. 

XXV.— Phosphites. 

Definition*  —  Salts  formed  from  phosphorous  acid  (H,P03). 
(p.  160). 

Phosphorous  acid  in  certain  compounds  plays  the  part  of  a  tribasic 
acid  (e.g.  (C2H5)3POs).  As  regards  the  metals  it  is  dibasic  (page 
161). 

Phosphites  may  be  normal  (M'8HP03),  or  add  (M'HHP03). 

Preparation. — By  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  an  alkaline 
hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Properties. — Solid  bodies,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  except  the 
phosphites  of  the  alkalies,  which  are  freely  soluble.  The  soluble 
phosphites  act  as  reducing  agents.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the 
normal  phosphites  evolve  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen, 
whilst  the  add  phosphites  evolve  hydrogen  only  leaving  a  meta- 
phosphate. 

Tests. — (1.)  Mercuric  chloride ;  a  white  ppt.  of  calomel  in  a  solu- 
tion acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

(2.)  Sulphurous  acid  is  reduced  by  the  phosphites  to  H2S,  a  pre- 
cipitation of  sulphur  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  H8S  on  the 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid  (3H3P03  +  H8S03  =  3HSP04  +  H2S). 

Allies  of  the  Phosphates. 

Artenatee  (salts  of  arsenic  acid,  H3As04) ;  Antimnnates  (salts  of 
aotiroonic  acid,  or  antimonic  anhydride,  Sb505)  ;  Vanadates  (salts  of 
vanadic  acid  or  vanadic  anhydride,  VtO$). 

XXVI.  —Arsenates. 

Definition. — Salts  formed  from  arsenic  acid  (H3As04). 

The  arsenates  are  allied  to  and  isomorphous  with  the  phosphates. 
Thus — 

NajAfl04,12HeO  is  prepared  by  adding  an  excess  of  sodic  hydrate 
to  arsenic  acid,  and  evaporating. 

Na3HAs04,12HflO  is  prepared  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a  hot 
solution  of  arsenic  acid  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  evaporating. 

NaHjAsC^H^O  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  previous  salt  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  to  that  which  it  already  contains. 

KHjAg04  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  nitre  and  arsenious  acid, 
dissoWing  the  residue  in  water,  and  crystallizing. 
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(H^jMgAsO^HgO  (a  body  isomorphous  with  the  phosphate  salt), 
is  prepared  by  adding  magnesium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
arsenate  to  which  ammonia  has  been  added. 

Examples. 

C  KsAsO,. 
Potassium  arsenates  <  K2HAs04. 

(  KH*As04. 

)Na3A804l2H180- 
Na4As207  (Pye). 
NaH2As04H,0. 

Argentic  arsenates         AgsAs04. 

(  Mgs2(As04). 
Magnesium  arsenates  <  MgHAs047H80. 

(  MgNH4As047H«0. 

Cupric  arsenate  CusAs082H{0. 

Properties- — In  form  and  reactions  the  arsenates  are  very  similar 
to  the  tribasic  phosphates.  Arsenates  corresponding  to  the  meU- 
and  pyro-phosphates  (Na4As207)  are  also  known.  Anhydrous  arse- 
nates may  be  prepared.  Heat  alone,  provided  a  fixed  base  be  present, 
does  not  decompose  them.  They  are  decomposed  by  nascent  hydrogen, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved.  Acids  decompose  them.  Water 
dissolves  the  alkaline  arsenates  only,  but  all  the  arsenates  are  soluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Tests* — (!•)  Lime,  lead,  and  barium  salts;  white  ppts. 

(2.)  Argentic  nitrate;  a  brownish-red  ppt.  of  triargentic  arsenate 
(Ag3As04).     (This  test  distinguishes  the  arsenate*  from  the  areenito.) 

(3.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen;  a  yellow  ppt.  of  As2S5,  soluble  in  am- 
monia. 

(4.)  Add  a  few  drops  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  carefully  drop  in  dibu 
ammonia  until  a  green  precipitate  is  produced  (CuHAsO*).  The 
arsenate  solution  must  be  neutral.  The  cupric  arsenate  is  sol  able  in 
acids  and  in  alkalies. 

Uses. — The  arsenate  of  soda  and  the  arsenate  of  iron  (Fe^2AsO>) 
are  used  in  medicine. 

XXVII— Vanadates. 

Salts  of  vanadic  acid,  or  more  correctly,  compounds  of  a  base  and 
vanadic  anhydride  (V€05)  (Roscoe).  Vanadic  acid  is  only  known  in 
its  salts,  of  which  ortho-,  meta-  and  pyro- vanadates,  isomorphous  with 
phosphates,  have  been  prepared.  In  addition  to  these,  certain  tetra- 
vanadates  are  known. 

Orthovanadates,  compounds  of  orthovanadic  acid  HsV04. 
Metavanadates,         ,,  „  metavanadic  acid  HVO3. 

Pyrovanadates,         „  „  pyrovanadic  acid   H4VtOy. 
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The  vanadates  are  usually  red  or  yellow  bodies.  Boiled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  or  heated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  sulphurous  acid,  they  form  a  deep  blue  solution. 

XXVIIL— Antimonates. 

Salts  of  antimonic  acid  (HSb03).  These  closely  resemble  the 
arsenates.  The  alkaline  salts  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  anti- 
monic anhydride  (Sbg05)  on  a  hydrate,  or  by  deflagrating  antimony 
and  a  nitrate.  They  are  decomposed  by  an  acid,  Sb205,4H20  being 
precipitated.  There  are  said  to  be  two  modifications  of  antimonic 
acid,  viz.,  antimonic  acid  (HSbOsor  Sb205,H20),  forming  normal  salts, 
such  as  KSbOs,  and  metantimonic  acid  (H4Sb207  or  Sbe05,2H20), 
which  also  forms  a  normal  salt,  such  as  K4Sb207. 

The  soluble  add  metantimonate  of  potassium  (K2H2Sb207,6H80)  pre- 
cipitates soda-salts  as  an  insoluble  acid  sodium  metantimonate 
(Na,H2Sb807,6H20).  The  acid  potassic  salt  rapidly  changes  to  a 
normal  salt,  but  this  latter  does  not  effect  the  precipitation  of  sodium 
compounds. 


XXIX.— Sulph-Arsenates  (Salts  of  l^AsSJ. 

Examples  of  these  are  found  in  K3A&84  and  (Na3AsS4)s15H20. 

Preparation. — (1«)  Bypassing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  solu- 
tions of  arsenates  : — 

NasHA804     +  4H2S  =       Na8HAsS4  +    H20. 

Sodium  arsenate       Sulphuretted  hydrogen      Sodium  sulpharsenate.  Water. 

(2.)  By  dissolving  arsenic  sulphide  and  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide  or  sulphhydrate  : — 

As2S3  +  3K2S  +  S2  =  2K3AsS4. 

Properties* — With  dilute  acids  (cold)  the  sulpharsenate s  yield 
HjAsS*,  which  on  boiling  yields  AsjSs  ana>  H2S  (H3AsS4  =  A82S5  + 
3H2S). 

XXX.-Sulph-Antimonates  (Salts  of  H3SbS4). 

Examples— K3SbS4;  (Schlepped  Salt,  NajSbS^H^O). 
The  preparation  and  properties  of  these  compounds  resemble  the 
sulph-arsenates. 

XXXI—  The  Arsenites. 

Salts  of  HjAsOs  or  A8i03,3H£0. 

The  arsenites  of  the  alkalies  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  arson ious 
anhydride  (Asj03)  in  solutions  either  of  the  alkalies  or  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  M'3As03  (orth-arsenites)  and  M'A&02  (met-arsenites)  are 
formulae. 

Examples.— Ag3AsOs  and  CuHAs03  are  the  formulas  believed  to 
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represent  the  composition  of  these  salts.  The  alkaline  arsenites  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  arsenites  of  the  earths  are  insoluble  in  Titer 
but  are  soluble  in  acids. 

Potassium  arsenite  (Fowler's  solution,  or  liquor  areenicaJis)  (KH, 
AsO.,),  is  used  in  medicine.  The  alkaline  arsenites  are  used  as  ah«p- 
dipping  mixtures,  and  also  by  naturalists  as  an  arsenical  soap  to  pre- 
serve the  skins  of  animals.  Sodium  arsenite  is  used  to  prevent  the 
incrustation  in  boilers. 

Cupric  arietute,  or  "  Scheele's  green,"  (CuHAsO,),  and  a  mixed  cnprc 
artenite  and  acetate,  or  "  Schweinjiirt  green"  (3CuAseO»,Cu2CIH/)t) 
and  argentic  arsenite  (Ag,AsOx)  are  used  as  pigments. 

The  arsenites  are  unstable  compounds,  having  a  great  tendency  to 
become  arsenates  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  They  are  decomposed 
by  CO,. 

A ntimnrtitPH.  —Sodium  metantimonite  (NaSbO^H^O)  is  tamed 
by  adding  antimonioua  anhydride  to  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

XXXIL— Sulph-ArseniteB  (Salts  of  HsAsS»V 

Example — AgjAsSj  (argentic  sutph arsenite). 
By  dissolving  areenious  sulphide  in  an  alkaline  sulphide : — 
AsES,     +         3K,S  =     2KsAeS,. 

Anenioiu  lulphide  -j-   Potauium  sulphide  =  Potassium  aulpbarMciU. 

XXXEX— Sulph-AntimomteB  (Salts  of  H,SbS,). 
Example — AgjSbSj  (dark  red  silver  ore). 
Of  the  sulph-antimonites  may  be  noted  : — 

Ortho-sulph-antimonttes  ...     M'sSbSs  or  M"sSl>,S6. 

Meta  „  ...     M'SbSj  or  M"ShjS4. 

Pyro  „  ...     M',SbS5  or  IT.Sb.B, 

Preparation  of  ortho  compounds.     By  the  action  of  snlph-bjJraK 

on  antimonioua  sulphide:— 

Sb.Sj  +  eKHS     =     2K,SbS3     +     3HaS. 
Potflwdc  nilph- 


XXXIV— Carbonates. 

Definition.— Salts  formed  from  carbonic  acid  (HeCO,).  AJuW" 
this  acid  is  not  known  in  a  free  state,  it  no  doubt  exists  in  soluM* 
when  COa  is  dissolved  in  water.  The  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  W* 
acid  and  normal  salts,  the  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  being  "■« 
only  solid  acid  carbonates  known. 

Natural  History.— The  carbonates  are  found  in  all  three  kingd""15 
of  nature  ;  (a)  in  the  mineral  kingdom  (as  e.  g.,  CaCO„  etc.);  03)  in  * 
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vegetable,  as,  e.  g.y  pearlash  (K2C03)  in  the  ashes  of  land-plants,  and 
«xliam  carbonate  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  ;  (y)  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  carbonates  are  found  in  bones,  shells,  blood,  urine  deposits, 
etc. 

Preparation.— (1.)  Sodium  carbonate  is  prepared  from  sodium 
chloride,  by  first  converting  it  into  a  sulphate,  and  afterwards  heating 
it  with  cbalk  and  coal  (see  Sodium  Carbonate). 

(2.)  From  the  ashes  of  plants  by  lixiviating. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  on  a  metallic  salt 
(PbgNOs+Na^COa  =  2NaN03+PbC03). 

[N.B. — The  carbonates  are  never  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  a  dry  metallic  oxide.] 

Properties. — The  carbonates  are  very  stable  bodies.  They 
generally  crystallize  in  right  prisms  ;  some  in  oblique  prisms  (Na),  and 
some  in  rhomboids  (Ca,  Fe,  Zn). 

Action  of  Meat. — Ammonium  carbonate  volatilizes  when  heated.  The 
carbonates  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  of  barium  are  unaffected  by  a 
white  heat.  All  other  carbonates  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, C02  being  evolved,  and  a  metallic  oxide  left. 

Action  of  Acids, — All  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  acids,  with  the 
evolution  of  C08. 

Action  of  Water. — The  alkaline  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water. 
Many  carbonates  that  are  insoluble  in  common  water,  are  soluble  in 
water  containing  C02  in  solution,  but  are  deposited  as  soon  as  the  C02 
escapes.    Many  of  them  are  anhydrous. 

Tests. — An  acid  sets  free  C08  which  whitens  baryta  or  lime-water 
(forming  BaC03  and  CaC03),  the  precipitates  being  soluble  in  an  acid. 

U8eS. — The  sodium  salt  is  largely  used  in  every-day  life,  and  also  in 
medicine.  The  ammonium,  bismuth  (really  an  oxy carbonate),  ferrous 
(which  mixed  with  sugar  forms  the  saccharated  carbonate),  lithium, 
magnesium,  potassium,  and  zinc  carbonates  are  also  used  medicinally. 

Certain  sulpha-carbonates  have  been  prepared,  of  which  potassium 
salpho-carbonate  (K8CSS)  is  an  example. 

XXXV.-Silicates. 

Definition. — Compounds  of  H^SiC^  {tetrabasic  silicic  acid),  and  also 
of  H2SiOs  {dibasic  silicic  acid),  this  latter  acid  being  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  "  in  vacuo"  of  a  solution  of  the  tetrabasic  acid. 

Natural  History. — Silicates  are  found  in  nature  abundantly,  as 
peridote,  eustatite,  ophite,  talc,  serpentine,  steatite,  meerschaum  (mag- 
nesic  silicates),  okenite  (calcic  silicate),  diopside  (calcic  maguesic 
silicate),  pyrophyllite  (aluminic  silicate),  anorthite,  labradorite,  grossu- 
laria  (aluminic  calcic  silicates).  Phenacite  (beryllic  silicate),  emerald 
(beiyllic  aluminic  silicate),  felspar  (potassic  aluminic  silicate),  chloropal 
(iron  silicate),  zircon  (zirconic  silicate),  willemite  (zincic  silicate),  etc. 
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Varieties. — The  salts  having  the  formula  M^SiO*  have  been 
named  ortho-silicates  %  and  the  salts  with  the  formula  M'2Si03  meta- 
silicates.  There  exists  also  an  intermediate  class,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  molecule  of  each.  The  double  silicates  are  number- 
less. 

Preparation  of  Alkaline  Silicates.— By  fusing  silicic  anhydride 

or  the  insoluble  silicates,  with  the  alkaline  hydrates  or  carbonates. 

Properties. — Action  of  Heat. — The  silicates  are  mostly  fusible,  their 
fusibility  being  increased  by  admixture. 

Action  of  Water. — They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  excepting  the 
alkaline  silicates  containing  an  excess  of  base. 

Action  of  Acids. — The  anhydrous,  normal  and  acid  silicates  of  the 
earths,  are  not  decomposed  by  any  acid  except  hydrofluoric.  The 
hydrated  silicates  are  decomposed  by  all  acids.  If  COs  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate,  silicic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a 
gelatinous  deposit. 

The  silicates  are  alkaline  to  turmeric. 

The  SilicO-fluOlideS  or  FlllO-silicateS  are  salts  of  hydrofluosilicic 
acid  (H2SiF6).  Treated  with  an  excess  of  base  they  undergo  decom- 
position, forming  silicates  and  fluorides  (K2SiF$+  8KHO  =  K4Si04+ 
6KF+4HgO).  The  sili co-fluorides  of  potassium  and  barium  are  in- 
soluble in  water. 

XXXVL— Borates. 

Salts  of  boric  acid,  H3B03,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
metallic  hydrates,  oxides  or  carbonates. 
The  following  are  examples  : — 

!KB02  (meta). 
K2B407,6H«0  (vyro). 
KHB6O10, 4H80. 

Rubidium  borate       Rb2B407,6H20. 

Ammonium  borates    j  ^^J^O. 
Magnesium  borate        Mg32B203  (ortho). 

The  metahorate  of  potassium  (KB02),  is  prepared  by  fusing  borie 
anhydride  with  potassium  carbonate.  A  potassium  hydric  borate 
(KH,2(B02)2H,0)  ;  also  K8B40T,6H80 ;  also  KHB6O10,4Hf0  an 
some  of  the  other  borates  of  potassium  that  have  been  prepared. 

The  borates  resemble  the  silicates  in  the  variety  of  the  proportions 
in  which  they  enter  into  combination  with  the  alkaline  bases.  All  the 
borates  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  the  alkaline  borates  being 
very  soluble,  and  the  others  less  so.  They  are  all  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.     The  borates  impart  a  green  light  to  flame. 
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XXXVn -Double  Salts. 

L— Salts  in  which  the  displaoeable  hydrogens  of  the  acid 
have  been  exchanged  by  different  metals  or  compound  radicals. 

Varieties. — (I.)  Salts  formed  by  a  combination  of  two  metals  with 
the  tame  acid  radical : — 

(a.)  The  bicarbonates  (HNaCOs),  binoxalates,  etc.,  are  thus  double 
salts,  the  hydrogen  playing  the  part  of  a  metal. 

(/&)  One  hydrogen  of  a  dibasic  acid  may  be  displaced  by  one  metal, 
and  the  second  hydrogen  by  a  different  metal,  as  in  Bochelle  salt  where 
sodium  and  potassium  are  combined  with  tartaric  acid  (KNaC4H4Oe), 
or  as  in  the  sodium  potassium  disulphate  (NaK32S04),  where  2S04 
is  combined  with  K3  and  Na. 

Thus  we  have  double  sulphates,  double  carbonates,  double  sili- 
cates, etc. 

(II.)  Combinations  of  oxides  of  different  classes  with  their  several  equi- 
valents of  the  add  radical.*— 

Thus  in  common  alum  we  have  a  sulphate  of  potash  combined  with 

a  sulphate  of  alumina  (K20,SOs+ Al2033S03),  forming  the  compound 
K*AJs4S04+24aq. 

(III.)  Combinations  of  salts  with  saline  or  constitutional  water  ; — 

Thus  one  molecule  of  water  in  magnesic  sulphate  (MgSO<,HsO  + 
6HS0)  cannot  be  expelled  by  a  heat  of  212°  F.,  as  the  other  six  mole* 
cules  of  water  may  be.  This  seventh  molecule  of  H$0,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  salt  (hence  called  saline  water),  and  may  be  replaced 
hj  a  molecule  of  certain  anhydrous  salts  not  isomorphous  with  it, 
such  as  potassium  sulphate,  forming  (MgS04,KgS04,6HsO). 

(IV.)  The  combination  of  two  acid  radicals  with  one  basic  radical.  These 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  true 
doable  salts. 

(V.)  The  combination  of  haloid  salts  with  haloid  salts,  such  as  potas- 
sium chloride  with  platinic  chloride  (2KCl,PtCl4). 

Preparation. — Double  salts  are  prepared  (1)  either  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  solutions  of  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions,  or  (2)  by 
the  fusion  of  the  two  salts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  double  salts  :— 

1.  Double  Haloid  Salts. —  Where  an  alkaline  haloid  salt  is  com- 
bined with  a  haloid  salt  of  a  metal  having  a  feebler  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  the  alkaline  salt,  as  e.g.  (2KCJ,PtCJ4) ;  (NaCl,AuCl3,2HsO). 

2.  Double  Sulphur  Salts. — («•)  Double  sulphides,  as  e.g.,  alkaline 
sulphides  with  higher  sulphides  (3Na5S,As2S5,15H20) ;  (3Na,S,SbsS6, 
18H,0).  (/J.)  Hydrosulphides,  as  e.g.,  (KHS);  (MgH«S9).  (In  these 
*alts  H  acts  as  a  metal.) 

3-  Double  Oxysalts* — («•)  Double  sulphates y  such  as  the  acid 
xdphates  or  bisulphates  (NaHS04);  the  alums ;  and  such  other  double 
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sulphates  as  Na*Ca2S04  (glauberite),  MgSO^K^SO^H^ ;  and  also 
soda  with  magnesia,  potash  with  manganese  or  with  zinc,  etc. 

(/3.)  Double  carbonates,  such  as  MgCa2CO,  (dolomite),  BaCa2C0, 
(baryto^calcite),  etc. 

(y.)  Double  silicates,  such  as  silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate  of 
potash  (felspar),  or  with  silicate  of  soda  (albite),  or  with  silicate  of  lime 
(anorihite),  or  with  silicate  of  glucinum  (emerald),  etc.  Porcelain  is  i 
double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina ;  glass,  of  potash  or  of  eoda  with 
silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  lead,  etc. 

(d.)  Double  tartrates,  such  'as  Bochelle  salt.  Similarly  there  are 
double  citrates,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  ALKALINE  METALS. 


8odxnm    

Lithium  •■•••••••• 

Casual 

Kundmm    

i 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Specific 
Heat. 

Fuainj 
ocT 

;  Point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

E 

390 

0-16956 

62*6 

144-5 

0-865 

Na 

23*0 

0-29340 

97-6 

207-7 

0-972 

Li 

70 

0-94080 

180-0 

356-0 

0-593 

Ci 

133  0 

0077 

26*6 

77-8 

1-88 

Bb 

86-3 

38-5 

101-3 

1-52 

NH4 
(or  Am) 

|   180 

Electric 
Conduc- 
tivity. 
68-71F. 


20-85 
37-43 
19-0 


General  Remarks. 

Characters. — The  alkaline  metals  decompose  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  They  form  soluble  oxides,  sulphides,  hydric  sulphides, 
and  carbonates.     The  carbonates  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

History.- The  existence  of  the  alkaline  metals  was  prophesied 
by  Layoisier  (1793).  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  potassium  and  sodium 
in  1807,  by  decomposing  the  alkalies  with  the  galvanic  battery. 
Lithia  was  first  prepared  by  Arfvedson  in  1817,  the  existence  of  the 
metal  lithium  being  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Davy.  It  was  first 
prepared  in  quantity  by  Matthiessen  (1855).  ("Phar.  Journ.,"XV.,  p. 
231.)  Rubidium  and  casium  were  discovered  by  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  in  1860  by  their  peculiar  spectra. 

General  Properties. — («•)  Physical.  The  alkaline  metals  are  soft, 
easily  fusible,  and  volatile. 

03.)  Chemical.     They  tarnish  rapidly  in  the  air.    They  decompose 

water,    liberating    hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.       They  are 

univalent.    They  furnish   several  oxides,   but  only  one  basic  oxide 

(M/20),  which  is  very  deliquescent,  very  caustic,  and  very  alkaline 

to  test  paper.    The  hydrates  (MHO)  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

They  rapidly  absorb  CO*  forming  both  normal  and  acid  carbonates. 

The  alkaline  metals  form  but  one  chloride.    Nearly  all  their  salts  are 

soluble  and  alkaline. 

z  2 
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POTASSIUM  (K,). 

Atomic  weight,  39-0.    Atomicity,  monad  (')  (KC1,  KI).    Specific  gramtj, 
0-865.    Fuses  at  1 44*5°  F.  (625°  C.).    Bails  at  a  low  red  heat. 

History,— IsoUted  by  Davy  (1807).     [K  =  Kalium.] 

Natural  History.— Found  (a.)  in  the  animal  kingdom;  (ft.)  b 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  a  sulphate  and  chloride,  and  combined  with 
vegetable  acids  ;  (y)  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  various  combinations, 
such  as  potash  felspar  or  orthoclase  (K^AlgSi^O^) ;  leudte  (KfAl^SiAOr 
carnallite  (KC1,  MgCl*  6H20),  etc.;  also  in  sea  and  spring  water,  etc 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Ordinary  process.)  By  decomposing  potassium 
carbonate  with  charcoal  (Curandau  and  Brunner).    Thus  : — 

(o.)  The  crude  tartar  from  wine  casks  (KHC4H4Otf)  is  incinerated, 
a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  with  carbon  being  formed  :— 

2KHC4H4Od     =    K8C08     +  5H,0   +      4CO     +     3C. 
Hydric  potassium    =*     Potassium    +    Water    +    Carbonic    -f    Carbon, 
tartrate.  carbonate  oxide 

(fl.)  The  residue  is  now  intensely  heated  in  an  iron  retort,  the  potas- 
sium being  distilled  into  a  receiver  containing  naphtha — 

K*COs  +      C2      =         3CO  +        Ky. 

Potassium  carbonate  -+•    Carbon    =     Carbonic  oxide    +    Potaaftun. 

(Chalk  is  commonly  added  to  the  mixture  to  prevent  fusion.) 

The  metal  is  redistilled  to  get  rid  of  absorbed  CO,  otherwise  the 
potassium  is  liable  to  explode. 

(2.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  hydrate  (Davy,  1807),  the 
metal  and  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  white  hot  iron  on  potassium  hydrate  (Gay 
Lussac,  1808),  (4KHO+3Fe=Fe304+2Efi+2Ht). 

Properties.— («•)  Physical.  Potassium  is  a  soft  and  silvery-white 
metal.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  fusion  in  an  atmosphere 
of  coal  gas,  and  pouring  off  the  liquid  portion.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  metal  (0*865),  being  less  than  water,  it  floats  upon  it.  It 
is  brittle  and  crystalline  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.),  but  becomes  malleable  a 
little  above  this  temperature.  It  fuses  at  144*5°  F.  (62-5°  C.),  and 
boils  at  a  low  red  heat,  when  it  evolves  a  green  gas.  Its  spectrum 
consists  of  two  lines  at  A  and  B,  and  a  third  violet  line  in  the  blue  end* 

(/3.)  Chemical.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  oxidising  to' 
stantly  in  air ;  hence  it  is  commonly  preserved  under  naphtha.  It 
burns  with  a  violet  flame  when  heated.  When  brought  up  to  a  redheat 
in  an  atmosphere  of  COg  or  of  CO,  it  liberates  carbon  (CO$+2Kg=: 
2K3O+C),  the  carbon  at  a  higher  temperature  reducing  the  potassium 
oxide  (K20  +  C  =  CO + K8).  It  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  tempera* 
tures,  liberating  hydrogen  (K«+2H20  =  2KHO+H8),  which  fires 
spontaneously,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  potassium  hydrate 
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remaining  in  solution.  It  fires  spontaneously  in  chlorine,  and  when 
brought  into  contact  with  bromine.  It  decomposes  HaS  (HjS+K8= 
X,S+Ht),  and  combines  readily  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Uses.— In  the  laboratory,  to  expel  less  strongly  electro-positive 
dements.    {See  Boron,  Silicon,  etc.) 


Compounds  of  Potassium.— (K=39). 


1 
2 

3 
4 

m 

O 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


37 


42 


Salts. 


Potassium  hydride     •  • 

oxide  (p.  342)    . . 
dioxide  (p.  342) 

n -ride  (p.  342) 
„  rate  (p.  342) 
I) 


W 


s 


•3 

GO 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 


chloride  (p.  844 
iodide  (p.  344)         . . 
bromide  (p.  346)     •  .■ 
fluoride  (p.  345) 
hydric  fluoride. . 
flnosilicate  (p.  345).. 
cyanide  (p.  845) 
ferTOcyanide  (p.  845) 
ferricyanide  (p.  346) 
sulphide  (p.  846)      .  • 
disulphide  (p.  346).. 
trisufpbide  (p.  346).. 
tetraanlphide  (p.  346 
nentaaulphide  (p.  346 
neptasulphide  ..     .. 
sulph-hydrate  (p.  346) 
sulphate  (normal)  (p. 
347)      ..     ..'   .. 

hydric  sulphate  (acid) 

(p.  347) 

thiosulphate     . .     •  • 
pyrosulphate    . . 
aithionate 


? 


sulphite  (p.  347) 
hydric    sulphite    (p. 

347)       

pyrosulphite     • .     . . 
orthophosphate. .     .. 
hydro  oxtuophosphate 
dihydric  phosphate  . . 
pyrophosphate  . . 
njdnc  pyrophosphate 
metaphosphate . . 
phosphite  •  •     . . 

arsenates  . .     .. 

snlpharsenate  . .     .. 
antrmonate       . .     . . 
sulphantinionate 
carbonate  (normal)  (p. 

347)       

hydric  carbonate    (p. 

348)       


{ 


Formula. 


K,H 

k;o 

KC1 
KI 
KBr 
KP 
KHFf 
2KF,8iF4 
KCy 

HP* 

K,S, 

a 

K,S04 

HKSO. 

O,07 

K980y2H,0 

HK80, 

kJlp<J4 

KH.PO, 

'%$ 

K,P(J, 
K9As04 
K,BAsl>4 


KSbo; 


K,8bS4 

KtCO, 

KHCO, 


79-0 

94  0 

110*0 

142*0 

66*0 

74*5 

166*0 

1190 

68*0 

780 

220-7 
661 
368*4 
829*3 
110*2 
142*2 
174*2 
206-2 
238-2 

721 

174*2 

1361 


138*2 
100-0 


Specific 
Gravity. 


2*1 

1-994 

3056 

2-670 

2*454 


2*66 
2176 


2*267 
2*062 
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43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 

56 
57 

58 


Salts. 


Formula. 


8* 


Specific 


4 
2 


Potassium  nitrate  (p.  348) . .     . . 
,,        nitrite  (p.  350) . .     . . 
,,        chlorate  (p.  350) 
amide  (p.  351)  . . 

Chlorate  (p.  351) . . 
oate  (p.  351) 
iodate  (p.  351) . . 
periodate  (p.  351)    . . 

selenate 

tellurate 

borate  (meta) 
tartrate  (p.  351)       .  • 
hydrio  tartrate  (cream 

of  tartar)  (p.  351).. 
sodio  tartrate(Bochelle 

salt)  (p.  351) 
antimomouB    tartrate 

(tartar  emetic)   (p. 

351)       

silicate      


»» 

n 
»» 
»» 
»> 

99 
»» 
l> 

>» 


>> 


»> 


>» 


KNO, 
KNO, 
KCIO, 
KNH, 
KCIO. 
KBrO, 
KIO. 
KID, 
K,8e04 

SS?« 

KHC,H40, 
KNaC4H40( 


ZflftOjgfA 


101-1 

851 

182-6 

138*6 


226-2 
188-1 
2101 

3411 


2-100 
2326 


Compounds  of  Potassium  with  Oxygen  and  Hydroxyl. 
Potassium  oxide        ..,         ...         ...        K^O. 


Potassium  dioxide 
Potassium  peroxide 


K*08. 
K2Ov 


Potassium  hydrate     ...         KHO, 

(2-)  Potassium  Oxide ;  Potassa  ;  Anhydrous  potash  (K,0=940). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  together  potassium  and  potassium 
hydrate  (2KHO+K«=2KfO+H8). 

(2.)  By  fusing  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  potassium  peroxide  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen  (K204+3K8=4K£0). 

(3.)  By"  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  potassium  in  dry  air. 

Properties. — A  white,  deliquescent  solid,  possessing  powerful  basic 
properties.  It  combines  with  water,  with  the  evolution  of  great  heat, 
to  form  potassium  hydrate  (K20+H20=2KHO).  It  fuses  at  a  red 
heat,  and  volatilizes  at  high  temperatures. 

(3.)  Potassium  Dioxide  (K202).  A  solution  of  K*0£  is  formed 
when  K£04  is  dissolved  in  water. . 

(4.)  Potassium  Peroxide  O^Oj  is  prepared  by  fusing  potassium 
in  a  current  of  oxygen.  Neither  the  dioxide  nor  peroxide  form  cor- 
responding salts  with  acids. 

(5.)  Potassium  Hydrate;  Potash;  Caustic  potash;  Potassa  i 
Potassium  hydroxide  (KHO=56). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  boiling  calcium  hydrate  (CaHjOs)  in  an  iron 
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vessel  with  a  dilate  Bolation  (10  per  cent.)  of  potassium  carbonate 
(pearlash)  (K,COs + CaH80^=2KHO + CaCOs).  [If  a  strong  solution 
of  E^COs  be  used,  a  reverse  reaction  results  (2KHO+CaCO^= 
KgCOs+CaHjO^).]  The  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  (KHO),  after 
being  decanted  from  the  insoluble  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOs)  and  the 
excess  of  lime,  is  evaporated  down  in  an  iron  or  silver  basin,  until  it  is 
capable  of  solidifying  on  cooling. 

(2.)  By  burning  potassium  in  pure  dry  oxygen,  and  treating  the 
oxides  so  formed  with  water. 

(3.)  By  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  (1  part)  and  copper 
foil  (3  parte)  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  water* 

Properties. — Potassium  hydrate  is  a  deliquescent  solid,  soluble  in 
•bout  half  its  weight  of  water  with  tbe  evolution  of  heat.  Unlike 
most  potassium  compounds,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  strong 
caustic  taste,  and  a  nauseous  smell.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat.  At  a 
high  temperature,  it  is  wholly  volatile  without  decomposition.  The 
water  of  the  hydrate  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat.  It  is  regarded, 
therefore  as  a  potassium  hydroxide  (KHO)  rather  than  a  hydrate  of 
potash  (K,0,  H80). 

Caustic  potash  has  an  intensely  alkaline  reaction,  neutralising  all 
acids  with  the  formation  of  water  and  the  corresponding  potassium 
salt  (KHO+HN03=KN03+H«0).  When  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
metal  that  possesses  an  insoluble  hydrate,  such  hydrate  will  be  precipi- 
tated (Fe2Cl6+6KHO=Fe2H606+6KCl).  It  acts  energetically  on 
ail  organic  matter.  It  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid ;  hence  one  of 
its  chief  laboratory  uses.  It  unites  with  silica  when  heated,  forming 
potassium  silicate.  It  decomposes  the  fixed  oils,  converting  them 
into  soaps  ;  hence  its  use  as  a  lye  in  soap  making. 

Tests  for  purity. — Pure  potassium  hydrate  (1)  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  (2)  gives  no  precipitate  with  baryta  water 
(proving  the  absence  of  carbonates  and  sulphates);  (3)  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonium  oxalate  (proving  the  absence  of  lime) ;  (4)  gives 
do  precipitate,  in  a  solution  neutralized  with  HN03,  with  argentic 
titrate  (proving  the  absence  of  chlorine);  (5)  gives  no  precipitate 
with  ammonium  sulphide  (proving  the  absence  of  iron,  etc.). 

Purification. — The  potash  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  clear 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  way  the  removal  of  potassium 
peroxide,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride,  together  with  the  silicates 
of  lime,  alumina,  iron,  and  lead,  all  of  which  compounds  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  may  be  effected.  The  solution  in  water  must  be  pre- 
served in  glass  free  from  lead,  otherwise  the  lead  oxide  will  be 
dissolved. 

The  liquor  potassae  of  the  B.P.  contains  6  per  cent,  of  KHO  (sp- 
gr.  1-058).  The  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  various  strength  are 
given  in  Table  V.  of  the  Appendix. 
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Haloid  Salts. 

(6.)  Potassium  Chloride  (KC1=7*5).  Sources.— This  salt  is  the 
predominant  salt  in  fiesh.  It  is  obtained  from  sea-water  residue 
(Balard);  also  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  ("kelp  ") ;  also  from  the 
refuse  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacture;  also  as  a  product  of  the 
potassium  chlorate  manufacture.  It  is  found  as  a  natural  product 
(sylvine),  and  also  with  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  salt  mines  of 
Stassfurth,  near  Magdeburg  (Carnallite;  KCl,MgCl*  6H,0). 

Properties. — The  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes.  Sp.  gr.  1*9.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
common  temperatures,  and  in  twice  its  weight  at  212°  F.  (100PC).  It 
fuses  at  1353°  F.  (734°  C),  and  is  volatile  above  this  temperature.  It 
absorbs  the  vapor  of  SO*  forming  KCISO3,  which  salt  is  decomposed 
by  water.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  nitre  manufacture  (see  page  274), 
Its  laboratory  use  depends  on  the  insolubility  in  alcohol  of  the  double 
salt  formed  by  it  with  platinic  chloride  (2KCl,PtCl4),  a  reaction 
employed  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  potassium  compounds. 

(7.)  Potassium  Iodide  (Kl=iG6-o). 

Preparation.— (1.)  (a.)  Iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  (KHO),  potassium  iodide  (KI)  and  potassium  iodate  (KI0$) 
being  formed.     Thus — 

6KHO         +    3I?    =         5KI  +         KIO,        +  3H,0. 

Potassium  hydrate  +  Iodine  =  Potassium  iodide  -f  Potassium  iodate  +  Water. 

(fi.)  This  mixture  is  then  heated,  whereby  the  KIO,  is  reduced  to 
KI,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 

(2.)  By  dissolving  potassium  carbonate  (K8C03)  in  hydriodic  acid:— 

KtCOs     +       2HI      =      2KI       +       CO«      +   Ht0. 

Potassium    +    Hydriodic    =     Potassium    4.    Carbonic    +    Water, 
carbonate  acid  iodide  anhydride 

(3.)  (a.)  By  digesting  iron  and  iodine  in  water.  A  ferrous  iodide 
(Fel8)  and  a  ferric  iodide  (Fegle)  are  first  formed  ; 

(/3).  To  the  boiling  solution  of  these  salts,  potassium  carbonate  is 
added,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess  : — 

Fel8     +  Fe«I6  +   4K£COs  =     SKI      +      Fes(>4     +     4C0* 

Ferrous   -J-  Ferric   +   Potassium   ■■  Potassium  +    Magnetic    +    Carbonic 
iodide  iodide  carbonate  iodide  oxide  of  iron        anhydride. 

The  Fe,04  is  now  filtered  off,  and  the  solution  of  KI  evaporated 
to  dryness. 

(4.)  By  adding  potassium  sulphate  to  barium  or  calcium  iodide. 

Properties. — Potassium  iodide  is  a  white,  crystalline  (cubic)  solidt 
somewhat  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water  (about  1  in  1)  and  in 
alcohol  (1  part  in  6).  Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves  iodine.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  yellow  on  keeping,  from  the  carbonic  acid  of 
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the  air  effecting  slight  decomposition.  It  melts  at  1175°  F/(635°C). 
Sp.  gr.  3*0.     It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  etc 

Tests  of  purity.— There  should  be  no  change  on  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  its  solution.  If  the  solution  turns  brown,  potassium  iodate 
(KIOj)  is  present ;  if  it  effervesces,  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  is 
indicated. 

(&)  Potassium  Bromide  (KBr  =  119*0).  Its  preparation  is  simi- 
lar, and  its  properties  closely  correspond,  to  the  iodide.  It  is  soluble 
in  water— 1  in  2,  at  60°  F.  ;  1  in  1,  at  212°  F.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohoL     Sp.  gr.  269.     It  melts  at  1292° F.  (700° C). 

(9.)  Potassium  Fluoride  (KF)  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  HF 
with  KHO.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  its  solution  dissolves  glass.  It 
forms  numerous  double  fluorides. 

01)  Potassium  Fluosilicate   (or  siiico-fluoride)   (2KF,SiF4). 

This  is  the  most  insoluble  of  the  potash  salts.  It  is  formed  as  a 
gelatinous  precipitate,  when  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (2HF,SiF4)  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  potassium  salt.  When  dry  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  earthy-looking  powder. 


(12.)  Potassium  Cyanide  (KCy). 

Preparation. — By  fusing  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide : — 

2KiFeCyc  +     2^003  =    lOKCy    +  2KCyO  +    Fea  +     2C02. 

Potasuum    +     Potassium   =   Potassium  -f-  Potassium  -f-   Iron  -f     Carbonic 
ferrocyanide  carbonate  cyanide  cyantte  anhydride. 

Properties. — A  white,  deliquescent,  peculiar-smelling,  alkaline  salt, 
freely  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  easily  decomposes, 
liberating  hydrocyanic  acid  (HCy).  It  melts  at  a  low  temperature, 
when  it  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  forms  a  cyanate  (KCyO).  Hence  its  use  as  a  flux  (PbO  + 
KCy  =  KCyO  +  Pb). 

Its  solution  dissolves  the  insoluble  silver  salts ;  hence  its  use  in 
photography  and  in  electro-plating. 

(13.)  Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  Yellow  pmssmte  (K4FeCy6,3H80). 

Preparation. — By  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  (K2C03), 
iron,  and  nitrogen  ized  organic  matter.  The  fused  mass  is  lixiviated 
(dissolved  in  water),  and  the  clear  solution  crystallized. 

Properties. — The  salt  has  a  yellow  color,  is  permanent  in  air,  and 
i*  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in 
water  (1  in  4  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  2  at  212°  F.). 

It  is  used  as  a  test  re-agent,  as  a  case-hardener,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Prussian  blue. 
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.  (14.)  Potassium  Ferricyanide,  Red  pmssiate  (K^Fe"^). 

Preparation.— By  passing  chlorine  (avoiding  an  excess)  through  t 
cold  dilate  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  until  it  turns  red. 

Properties. — It  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  chlorine,  and  \s\ 
oxidizing  agents. 

Compounds  of  Potassium  and  Sulphur. 

Potassium  sulphide  ...  ...         ...  K2S. 

Potassium  disulphide       ...  ...         ...  KsSg. 

Potassium  trisulphide      ...  ...         ...  K^Sj. 

Potassium  tetrasulphide  ...  ...         ...  KSS4. 

Potassium  pentasulphide...  ...         ...  K^S5. 

Potassium  heptasulphide...  KgSy. 

Potassium  sulphhydrate KHS. 

(15.)  Potassium  Sulphide  (K2S). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  igniting  K2S04  with  carbon  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  (K£S04  +  4C  =  K2S  +  4CO). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  KHOon  KHS  (KHO+KHS  =  K«S  +  H*0). 

Colorless  crystals  (crystals  =  K2S,5H80)  very  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution   dissolving    the    sulphides    of    tin,    antimony,    and     arsenic* 
On  exposure  to  air  in  solution  it  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  a  hydrate 
and  a  thiosulphate  (2K2S  +  H20  +  20a  =  K8S203  +  2KHO). 

(16.)  Potassium  Disulphide  (Kj82),  is  an  orange-colored,  fusible 
solid.     Prepared  by  exposing  KHS  to  air. 

(17.)  Potassium  Trisulphide  (K8S3). 

Preparation. — By  passing  the  vapor  of  CSS  over  ignited  potassium 
carbonate  :— 

2K4C03    +      3CS2    =     VK&t     +      4CO      +      CO,. 

Potassium    -f      Carbon      =     Potassium    +    Carbonic    +     Carboaic 
carbonate  disulphide  trisulphide  oxide  anhydride. 

The  "  hepar  sulphuris"  or  "  liver  of  sulphur  "  (potassa  sulpkvrata),  i* 

a  compound  of  3K8S3  and  K8S04,  and  is  prepared  by  fusing  sulphur 

with  potassium  carbonate:  — 

4K2C03         +     5S2        b  KaSOj+SKsSj    +  4CO*. 

Potassium  carbonate  -+-   Sulphur     =«      Liver  of  sulphur      -f    Carbonic  anhydride. 

(19.)  Potassium  Pentasulphide,  Potassium  Persulphide  (KgSa). 

Preparation. — Either  by  the  fusion  of  a  solid  sulphide,  or  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  a  sulphide  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 

Properties. — A  deliquescent  solid,  forming  when  dissolved  a  deep 
yellow  solution. 

(21.)  Potassium  Sulph-hydrate,  or  Potassium  Hydric  Sulphide 
(KHS  =s  721).     The  analogue  of  KHO. 

Preparation. — (In  Solution.)  By  saturating  potassium  hydrate  wilh 
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term  pot-ash),  and  the  residue  calcined*  This  is  again  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  evaporated  down,  this  residue  being  known  as 
"  American  ash "  or  "  pearl-ash/9  which  contains  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  carbonate. 

.  (Note.— The  potassium  is  not  present  in  the  plant  as  potassium 
carbonate,  but  in  combination  with  various  organic  acids.  These  salts 
are  decomposed  bj  heat,  the  hydrogen  and  excess  of  carbon  passing 
off  as  HjO  and  C08.  Further,  the  younger  the  plant,  the  larger  the 
yield  of  potash.) 

(2.)  By  deflagrating  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre. 

(3.)  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  sulphate  by  a  process  similar  to 
the  Leblanc  process  (p.  357). 

(4.)  A  pure  carbonate  may  be  obtained  fey  the  careful  crystallization 
of  the  residue  remaining  after  cream  of  tartar  (KHC4H4O0)  has  been 
heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Properties.— Potassium  carbonate  (sp.  gr.  2*2)  is  a  white,  deliquescent 
salt,  crystallizing  in  oblique  rhombic  octahedra.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water  (1  in  1  aq.),  the  solution  having  an 
alkaline  reaction.  From  the  solution  it  crystallizes  as  2KSCOS,3HS0, 
which  dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  becomes  K2COs,H£0  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  K2C03.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat  [1540°  F.  (838°  C.)],  and 
is  slightly  volatile  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  sand  (SiOs)  is  added 
to  the  melted  salt,  C02  escapes,  a  potassium  silicate  being  formed. 

(42.)  Potassium  Hydric  Carbonate;  Add  Potassium  Cartas, 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash  (KHCOs  =  100-1). 

Preparation. — By  passing  CO«  through  a  cold  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  (K2COs)  (K8C03+C02+H40=  2KHCOs). 

Properties. — A  neutral  body,  crystallizing  in  right  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  permanent  in  air.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  K$C0$ 
(1  in  4),  the  solution  being  feebly  alkaline.  It  fuses  when  heated, 
forming  the  normal  salt  (2KHCOs=  E^CO,+H20+C02). 

(43.)  Potassium  Nitrate,  Nitre  or  Saltpetre  (KNOs  =  10W),  is 
formed  naturally,  as  an  efflorescence,  on  the  soil  in  India,  and  is 
prepared  artificially  in  the  nitre-plantations  of  Sweden  (see  page  820). 
"  Converted  nitre "  is  formed  from  sodium  nitrate  by  the  action 
upon  it  of  potassium  chloride.  The  sodium  chloride  is  about  eqnallj 
soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  whereas  the  potassium  nitrate  crystallize* 
out  as  the  water  cools. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  solid.  Sp.  gr.  2*1.  It  is  dimorphous, 
crystallizing  both  in  rhombohedra  and  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  i* 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  cold  water  in  the  proportion  of  I 
in  3'5,  and  in  boiling  water  as  3  in  1  of  water.  The  solution  is 
attended  with  great  absorption  of  heat.  When  heated  to  674°  F. 
(358°  C.)  it  melts,  the  fused  mass  forming  when  cast  into  shape  "wf 
prunelle  balls.9'    When  potassium  nitrate  is  heated  to  redness,  oxygen  is 
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evolved,  and  a  potassium  nitrite  (KNO 9)  formed  5  but  when  heated  above 
this  temperature,  the  nitrite  itself  is  decomposed  into  09  N,  and  KgO, 
Henee  its  value  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  When  thrown  on  hot  coal,  the 
nitrate  deflagrates.  Paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  salt  and 
dried,  constitutes  touch-paper.  Potassium  nitrate  is  used  in  the  gun- 
powder manufacture. 

Gunpowder, 

Composition. — A  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal  and  sulphur  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  : — 


English  and 
Austrian, 

Prussian. 

Chinese. . 

French. 

Nitre 

75 
15 
10 

750 
135 
11-5 

75-7 

14-4 

9-9 

750 

12-5 
12-5 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Materials. 

Nitre. — Sodium  nitrate  is  never  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder on  account  of  its  being  far  more  hygroscopic  than  potassium 
nitrate,  and  possessing  much  less  powerfully  oxidizing  properties.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  nitre  should  be  free  from  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides,  as  their  presence  would  render  the  powder  liable  to 
become  damp. 

Charcoal. — Light  wood  charcoal,  such  as  that  from  the  alder  and 
willow,  is  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  powder,  owing 
to  its  very  ready  combustibility. 

Sulphur. — The  sulphur  commonly  used  is  distilled,  and  not  sublimed 
aulphnr.  On  mixing  a  quantity  of  the  sulphur  with  water,  the  solution 
should  be  barely  acid  to  litmus,  proving  the  absence  of  oxidised  pro- 
ducts. It  should,  when  burnt,  leave  no  ash.  The  distilled  sulphur 
is  the  electro-negative  or  soluble  form,  but  the  sublimed  sulphur 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  positive  or  insoluble  variety. 
Hence  the  superiority  of  the  distilled  over  the  sublimed. 

Preparation. — The  materials  are  severally  finely  powdered.  They  are 
now  mixed  in  "  incorporating  mills,"  a  small  quantity  of  water  being 
added.  The  mixture  is  then  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
cake  so  formed  "  granulated  "  in  order  to  permit  perfect  penetration  of 
flame.  The  grains  are  sorted  according  to  size,  and  dried  at  about 
125°  F.  If  the  powder  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  incom- 
bustible material,  like  sand,  to  isolate  the  grains,  it  becomes  incom- 
bustible, whilst  if  it  be  very  finely  powdered,  it  merely  burns  and  does 
not  explode. 
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Properties. — Gunpowder  is  an  angular  grey  solid,  absorbing  from  05 
to  1 0  per  cent,  of  moisture  wben  exposed  to  tbe  air.  It  explodes 
at  about  550°  F.  (232°  C).  It  fires  with  difficulty  by  actual  flame. 
It  should  leave  no  residue,  and  should  not  set  light  to  the  piece  of 
paper  on  which  it  is  exploded. 

Decomposition. — When  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  charcoal  burns  at  tbe 
•expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre,  forming  CO*  and  CO.  Some  of 
the  C08  thus  formed  immediately  combines  with  the  potash  to  form 
K2COv  The  sulphur,  which  is  added  to  increase  combustibility, 
becomes  oxidized  to  SOj,  which,  combining  with  potash,  forms 
K4SO4,  Hence  the  solids  formed  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
(equal  to  about  57  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  gunpowder  used)  are 
potassium  sulphate  and  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  gases  (equal  to 
about  43  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  powder  used)  are  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  carbonic  anhydride : — 

4KNO,+    C4  +     S    =  KsS04+  K«C0S  +    N4    +  2C0,  +  CO. 

Potassium + Carb<ra+ Sulphur  =Potawium+ Potassium + Nitzogen+Carbooic+Gtrtanie 
nitrate  sulphate       carbonate  anhydride     oxide- 

Other  bodies,  however,  such  as  KgS,  H2S  and  CH*  are  also  formed. 

Theory  of  gunpowder  explosions.— The  nitrogen  and  the  carbonic 
anhydride  set  free  by  firing  the  powder,  occupy  at  0°  C.  and 
standard  pressure  280  times  the  volume  of  the  original  powder ;  bat 
this  volume  of  gas  is  again  expanded  to  as  much,  probably,  as  five 
times  the  normal  bulk  by  the  heat  developed. 

A  cubic  inch  of  powder  yields  about  280  cubic  inches  of  gas  at 
normal  temperature  and  pressure.  The  high  temperature  of  explosion 
(4000°  F.),  if  the  powder  be  exploded  in  a  space  which  it  entirety 
fills,  increases  the  pressure  to  about  6,400  atmospheres  (42  tons  to 
the  square  inch.  By  the  explosion  of  1  lb.  of  powder  we  could  raise 
1  ton  480  feet  high.     (Dupre\) 

(44.)  Potassium  Nitrite  (KN02).  This  is  prepared  by  heating 
potassium  nitrate  (q.  v.).    It  is  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent  salt. 

(45.)  Potassium  Chlorate  (KCI03  =  122-6).  Preparation,  (l.) 
By  passing  chlorine  through  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  :— 

6KHO        +    3C1*   =        5KC1  +       |KC10S        +3H,0. 

Potassium  hydrate  -f  Chlorine  =  Potassium  chloride  +  Potassium  chlorate  +  Water. 

The  chlorate  crystallizes  out  from  the  concentrated  liquor,  whilst 
the  potassium  chloride  remains  in  solution  owing  to  its  greater 
solubility. 

(2.)  By  passing  chlorine,  either  (a.)  into  a  solution  of  potassium  car- 
bonate and  calcium  hydrate  (5  mols.  of  CaH202  to  1  mol.  of  K,C03), 
or  (/J.)  through  milk  of  lime  (whereby  a  calcium  chlorate  (Ca2C105) 
and  a  calcium  chloride  (CaCl8)  are  formed),  to  which  potassium 
chloride  is  afterwards  added. 
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(«.)  Z.CO,  +  6CaH,0,  +    601,=    2KC10,    +  SCaCH,  +  5Ha0  +    COa. 
PotMBom  +  Calcium    + Chlorine  =  Potassium  -f-  Calcium  +  Water  + Carbonic 
carbonate      hydrate  chlorate       chloride  anhydride. 

08.)  (Ca2C10J      +  2KC1  =  CaCl,  +  2KC10,. 

Cakram  chlorate  +  Potaarium  chloride  =  Calcium  chloride  +  Potassium  chlorate. 

The  chlorate  is  now  separated  by  crystallization,  the  CaCl2  being 
a  very  much  more  soluble  salt  than  the  chlorate. 

Properties.  —Potassium  chlorate  (Sp.  gr.  2*32)  is  a  white  crystalline 
solid  (six-sided  prisms).  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water  (1  in  16  of 
cold,  1  in  2  of  boiling  water).  It  melts  at  633°  F.  (334°  C),  and  gives 
off  oxygen  at  680*  F.  (360°  C),  the  residue  consisting  of  potassium 
perchlorate  (KCI04)  and  potassium  chloride  (2KC10,  =  KC104  +  KC1 
+  Oj),  the  perchlorate  at  a  greater  heat  being  resolved  into  potas- 
sium chloride  and  oxygen.     It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

(46.)  Potassium  Amide  (KNH2)  is  prepared  by  heating  potassium 
in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  (KNH2  + 
HjO  ss  NH3  +  KHO).  Heated  in  vacuo,  it  forms  NH,  and  potassium 
nitride  (KjN).     It  inflames  spontaneously  in  air. 

(47.)  Potassium  Perchlorate  (KC104=  138-6).    (See  above.) 

Sp.gr.  2-52.     Gives  off  oxygen  at  752°  F.  (400°  C).     Soluble  in  70 
parts  of  cold,  and  6  parts  of  boiling  water.    Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

(48.)  Potassium  Bromate  (KBrOa)  is  prepared  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  and  potassium  carbonate 
(6KtCOt  +  5C1«  +  Br£  =  2KBrOs  +  10KC1  +  6CO£). 

(49.)  Pota8SIum  Iodate  (KI03)  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
through  water  containing  iodine  in  suspension,  IC1  being  formed. 
Potassium  chlorate  is  then  added  to  the  mixture  (IC1  +  KC103  = 
KI0$  +  Cl«). 

(50.)  Potassium  Periodate  (^I04)  is  prepared  by  passing  chlo- 
rine through  a  solution  of  potassium  iodate  in  caustic  potash.  A  basic 
s*U  is  precipitated,  which,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  the  normal  salt  KIO^ILgO.  At 
527°  F.  (275°  C.)  the  periodate  is  converted  into  an  iodate  and 
oxygen,  and  at  higher  temperatures  may  be  completely  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  iodide. 

(51)  Potassium  Tartrate  (K£C4H406)  is  prepared  by  boiling 
together  cream  of  tartar  and  potassium  carbonate. 

(55.)  Hydlic  Potassium  Tartrate;  Potassium  Bitrartrate;  Cream 
of  Tartar  (KHC4H406).—Thi8  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  of  potash 
**lts.    It  is  found  deposited  in  casks  used  for  the  storage  of  wines. 

.  (56.)  Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate,  RochelU  salt  (KNaC4H406), 

18  prepared  by  boiling  together  cream  of  tartar  and  sodium  carbonate. 

(57.)  Potassium  Antdmonious  Tartrate,  Tartar  emetic  (K(SbO), 

^♦Ofl),  i8  prepared  by  boiling  together  cream  of  tartar  (KHC4H40e) 
and  amimonious  oxide  (SbaOs). 
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Reactions  of  Potassium  Compounds. 

[All  potassium  salts  are  white,  unless  the  acid  be  colored.] 

(1.)  Gives  violet-colored  flame,  which  appears  red  when  see* 
through  cobalt  blue  glass, 

(2.)  Spectrum. — Two  lines  (Ko  iu  red  and  K/3  in  violet),  both 
being  coincident  with  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

(3.)  Platinic  Chloride  (PtCl4)  in  HCi  solution,  gives  a  yellow  ppt. 
(PtCl*,  2KC1),  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate* 

[Heated  to  redness,  potassium  platinic  chloride  evolves  chlorine, 
leaving  KC1  and  metallic  platinum.] 

(4.)  HydrofluosiUcic  Acid  (H8SiFfl),  gives  a  gelatinous  ppt.  (E^SiF^ 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

(5.)  Tartaric  Acid,  in  excess,  gives  a  white  ppt.  in  strong  solutions 
of  hydric  potassium  tartrate  (KHC4H406). 

SODIUM  (Na2). 

Na=23.     Monad  (Na'Cl).    Specific  gravity  0-972.    Fuses  at  97-6°  F. 
(207-7°  CO*  Boils  at  about  1652°  F.  (900°  C).   Specie  heat  0-293. 

History.-'-Discovered  by  Davy  (1807)  by  the  electrolysis  of  NaHO. 

Natural  History. — It  does  not  occur  free  in  nature.  Combined  it 
is  found  in  animals,  in  vegetables  ("barilla"),  and  in  minerals.  It 
occurs  naturally  as  a  chloride  (in  rock  salt,  etc.),  carbonate,  nitrate 
(in  Chili  saltpetre),  sulphate,  borate,  iodide  (in  sea  plants,  etc.),  and 
silicate  (in  sodalite  and  albite). 

Preparation. — Its  preparation  is  similar  to  that  of  potassium 
(q.  v.,  p.  340),  viz.:  (1)  (manufacturing  process),  by  igniting  a  mixture  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  carbon  ;  (2)  by  the  electrolysis  of  NaHO  ;  and 
(3)  by  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydrate  and  metallic  iron. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  A  soft  silvery-white  metal.  At — 4°F. 
( — 20°  C.)  it  is  hard.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  fusion  in 
coal-gas,  the  liquid  portion  being  afterwards  decanted.  It  volatilizes 
and  may  be  distilled  even  more  readily  than  potassium,  and  burns  with 
a  yellow  flame.     Its  spectrum  consists  of  a  double  yellow  line  at  D. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Sodium  oxidizes  rapidly  in  air,  and  burns  when 
heated.  Its  properties  are  similar  to,  but  less  energetic  than,  potas- 
sium. It  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  NaHO 
and  liberating  hydrogen.  It  fires  in  water  above  140°  F,  (60°  C.)> 
but  not  if  the  water  be  cold  unless  thickened  with  starch  or  other 
material.  It  is  not  acted  upon  either  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  except 
in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

Uses. — It  is  employed  for  the  extraction  of  metallic  aluminium  ami 
magnesium.  {See  Aluminium  and  Magnesium.)  It  is  also  used  to 
extract  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores.  It  is  employed  in  the  labora- 
tory as  a  source  of  nascent  hydrogen. 
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Compounds  of  Sodium  (Na  =23). 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


1*3 

o 

If 


27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Names. 


Sodium  hydride  (p.  353)       . .     . . 

„  oxide  (soda)  (p.  354) 

„  dioxide  (p.  354)        . . 

„  hydrate  (p.  364)       ..     . . 

„  chloride  (p.  365)      . .     . . 

„     iodide  (p.  356) 

it  bromide  (p.  356)      •  •     •  • 

„  fluoride  (p.  356)        . .     • . 

„     fluosilicate 

„  sulphate  (p.  356)      . .     .. 

„  tulpbides  (like  Potassium, 

„  hydrio  sulphate  (p.  357)  . . 

„  sulphite  (p  357)       . . 

„  hydric  sulphite  (p.  357)  . . 

„  thiosulpbate  (p.  357) 

„     pyrosulphite     

„     dithionate 

„  phosphate  (p.  361)  . .     . . 

„  hydnc  phosphate  (p.  361) 

„  dihydrio  phosphate 

n  pyrophosphate  (p.  362)   . . 

„  metaphotphate  (p.  362)  . . 

„  hydnc  potassium  phosphate 

„  carbonate  (p.  957)    . .     . . 

„  hydrio  carbonate  (p.  860) 

„  potassic  carbonate  (p.  360) 

„  setquicarbonate  (p.  360)  . . 

„      nitrate  (p.  360) 

„  nitrite  (p.360)  . .     . .     . . 

„  chlorate  (p.  360)       . . 

„  perchlorate  (p.  361)  .  • 

„  bromate  (p.  861)       . .     . . 

„      iodate  (p.  361) 

„  periodate  (p.  861)     . .     . . 

,f     selenate     

„     telluiate 

yy     arsenate 

,,  hydric  arsenate     . .     . .    | 

»,  silicate  (p.  362)        . .     . . 

„     sulpharsenate 

yy  tulphantimonate 

„  borate  (borax)  (p.  361)   . . 

M     inelaborate       

yy     amide 


Formula 
(General). 


Na4H, 
Na.0 
Na.O, 
NaHO 
NaCl 
Nal 
NaBr 
NaF 
2NaF,SiF. 
N9t8O4,10K,O 

NaH804 
SmM)-1RJ> 
NaHSO„4H.O 
XaJELCLD'H.O 
fla&07 
Na,8aOtf 
Na,P04,12BLO 
NaJaPU4,12H.O 
NaBjP^H-O 
Na4P,0.,lOH,0 

NaPO. 

HKNaPO^H.O 

Na,C0.10H,0 

NaHCO, 
KNaCO„6ELO 
(NaaCOj^NaHCO,; 
*H,0) 
KaNO. 
NaNO, 
NaClO. 
NaC104 
NaBrO, 
NalO, 
Nal04 
Na-SeO^lOH.O 

Na,Te04 
NaaiAs0412B10 

NaJlAs04-12H,0 
NaHtA804H20 

Na,8iO,-8H,0 

Ma,AsS4 

NasSbS.t9HtO 

Na9O,2B2O„l0H.O 

NaB094H.O 

NaNH, 


i*1 

-sis-gas 
a  I* -3 


94 

62 

78 

40 

68-5 
150 
103 


142 


85 


202 


Specific 

Gravity 

of 

Crystals. 


0-969 


213 
2*24 
3-45 
3*08 


1-469 


120 

2-742 

126 

1-736 

104 

158 

1-672 

164 

1-618 

142 

1*625 

120 

266 

1-836 

102 

30-89 

106 

1-423 

84 

2-192 

2-26 


1-73 


(1*)  8odium  Hydride  (^^Hs)  is  prepared  by  heating  sodium  in 
dry  hydrogen  to  a  temperature  between  572°  F.  and  752°  F.  (300°  and 
4WPC).  A  silvery  body.  Sp.  gr.  0*959.  Dissociates  in  air  at 
7S8?F.(420PC.). 
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Compounds  of  Sodium  with  Oxygen,  etc. 

Sodium  oxide         ...         •••         ...  NafO. 
Sodium  dioxide       ...         ...         ...  Na^O* 

Sodium  hydrate       ...         ...         ...  NaHO. 

(2.)  Sodium  Oxide;  Soda  (Na,0). 

Preparation. — By  burning  the  metal  in  oxygen  or  in  dry  air. 
(The  product  contains  more  or  less  Nat08.)  Properties— k  yel- 
lowish white  body,  very  deliquescent,  forming  NaHO  when  dissolved 
in  water. 

(3.)  Sodium  Dioxide  (Na«08).  Preparation.— Bj  heating  sodium 
to  392°  F.  (200°  C.)  in  a  current  of  dry  air.  Properties.— It  is  a  white 
solid  when  cold,  becoming  yellow  when  heated.  On  heating  a  solution 
of  the  salt  in  water,  oxygen  is  expelled. 

(4.)  Sodium  Hydrate ;  Caustic  Soda ;  Soda ;  Sodium  hydroxide 
(NaHO).  [For  preparation  see  Potassium  Hydrate,  to  which  it  is  in 
all  respects  similar,  page  342.] 

Preparation. — {Commercial.)  Caustic  soda  is  largely  prepared  from 
the  red  liquor  of  the  alkali  works  (see  page  358).  The  solution  of  the 
black  ash  is  concentrated  to  1*5  specific  gravity,  the  carbonate,  sul- 
phate and  chloride  of  sodium,  crystallizin  g  out  in  course  of  evapora- 
tion. The  resulting  liquor  (i.e.,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  deposited 
crystals  have  been  removed)  constitutes  " red  liquor"  which  retains  in 
solution  the  sodium  hydrate,  owing  to  its  greater  solubility.  Certain 
other  compounds  are  present  in  small  quantity,  such  as  the  sulphides 
of  iron  and  sodium,  to  which  the  peculiar  red  color  of  the  solution  u 
due.  The  hot  liquor  is  then  treated,  either  with  sodium  nitrate  and 
a  current  of  air,  or  with  sodium  nitrate  only,  in  order  to  oxidise  the 
sulphides  present,  ferric  oxide  being  thrown  down.  The  clear  solu- 
tion is  then  evaporated  and  the  sodium  hydrate  obtained  as  a  fused  mass. 

Kryolite  (3NaF,AlFs)  is  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sodium 
hydrate  by  effecting  its  decomposition  with  calcium  hydrate. 

Properties. — Sodium  hydrate  is  a  white  solid.  Sp.  gr.  2*13.  It  is 
soluble  in  two  and  a-half  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
fuses  below  redness,  and  is  volatile  at  a  white  heat.  On  exposure  to 
air,  it  first  becomes  liquid  by  absorbing  water,  but  afterwards  dries 
up  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  its  solution  absorbing  COt  from  air.  If  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrate  be  exposed  to  a  freezing  mixture,  it 
deposits  crystals  of  2NaHO,7H20. 

It  acts  rapidly  on  organic  structures.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hard  soap  (i.e.t  caustic  soda  and  fat  or  oil),  of  marim 
soap  (*.£.,  cauBtic  soda  and  cocoa-nut  oil),  etc. 

For  the  specific  gravity  of  solutions  of  different  strength,  see  Table 
VI.  in  Appendix. 
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Haloid  Salts. 


(5.)  Sodium  Chloride;  Common  salt;  Muriate  of  soda  (NaCl). 

Natural  History. — (1.)  From  beds  of  "rock  salt"  such  as  are  found  at 
Northwich,  Cardona,  Wielitzka,  etc.  The  red  tint  of  ordinary  rock 
salt  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron.  The  perfectly  white  crystallized 
specimens  occasionally  found  are  known  as  "  sal  gem" 

(2.)  Sea  water. — The  salt  obtained  from  this  source  is  called  Bay 
Salt.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  salt  is  called 
"bittern." 

Every  1000  parts  of  sea-water  (see  p.  247)  contains  about : — 

29*0  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  (=4  ozs.  of  salt  per  gallon, 

or  1  bushel  in  300  to  350  gallons  of  water). 
0*5    „       „       chloride  of  potassium. 
3*0    „       „       chloride  of  magnesium. 
2*5    „       „       sulphate  of  magnesium. 
1*5    „       „       sulphate  of  lime. 

(3.)  Salt  springs  ;  also  rivers,  lakes,  soils,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  In  the  case  of  salt  mines,  it  has  been  found  more 
economical  first  to  let  water  into  the  mine,  and  then  pump  up 
the  saturated  solution,  than  to  raise  the  solid  salt  itself  from  the 
mine.  The  salt  is  crystallised  from  its  solution,  the  details  of  the 
process  varying  in  different  countries  : — 

(a.)  Sometimes  the  water  is  evaporated  off  in  shallow  basins. 

(j3.)  Sometimes  the  brine,  if  dilute,  is  first  of  all  concentrated  by 
allowing  it  to  flow  several  times  from  a  height  over  brushwood  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  (graduation),  its  further  concentration  being  effected 
by  beat  after  the  solution  has  attained  a  gravity  of  1*14  (France  and 
Germany). 

(y.)  In  cold  climates  the  salt  water  is  run  into  open  reservoirs,  and 
allowed  to  freeze.  The  ice,  which  contains  very  little  salt,  is  removed, 
the  concentrated  solution  of  salt  remaining  being  finally  evaporated 
to  dryness  (Russia). 

(I.)  In  hot  climates  the  sea  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously in  shallow  reservoirs,  when  what  is  called  "bay  salt"  is  de- 
posited. The  salt  prepared  from  sea-water  always  contains  magnesium 
chloride,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  separated  from  the  sodium 
chloride  by  exposure  to  air  and  by  washing,  owing  to  the  greater 
deliquescence  of  the  magnesium  chloride.  The  liquor  remaining  after 
the  sodium  chloride  has  been  removed  is  called  "  bittern,"  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  source  of  magnesia  and  of  bromine. 

(2.)  Sodium  chloride  is  formed  when  sodium  is  burnt  in  chlorine. 

Properties. — Common  salt  is  a  crystalline  (cubic),  non-deliquescent 
*olid.  The  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  urea  in  the  solution  makes  the 
salt  to  crystallise  in  octahedra.     Below  14°  F.  (  —10°  C.)  it  crystallizes 
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from  water  as  NaCl,2H$0.  The  presence  of  magnesium  chloride  readers 
it  deliquescent  A  clear  colorless  specimen  of  salt  is  diathermaiumt,thzi 
is,  it  allows  the  heat  rays  to  pass  as  well  as  the  light  rajs.  [Water  is 
non-diathermanous,  glass  holding  an  intermediate  position  in  this  respect 
between  water  and  salt.]  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  hat  it 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  It  is  about  equally  soluble  in  water  at  til 
temperatures  (1  in  8),  a  saturated  solution  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*205.  The  crystals  decrepitate  when  heated.  At  a  bright  red  beat 
1421-6°  F.  (772°  C.)  the  crystals  fuse,  and  at  a  stronger  heat  the  salt 
vaporizes . 

Uses, — It  is  used  for  dietetic  and  aulinary  purposes,  as  e.g^  for  curing 
meats,  owing  to  its  antiseptic  action.  It  is  also  used  in  agriculture,  in 
earthenware  glazing,  etc.  It  is  largely  employed  in  the  carbonate  of 
soda  manufacture. 

(6.)  Sodium  Iodide   (Nal),   (7.)  Bromide  (NaBr),  and  (a) 

Fluoride  (NaF).     (Vide  Potassium  Iodide,  Bromide,  and  Fluoride,  to 
which  the  sodium  compounds  are  closely  analogous,  page  344.) 

The  Sulphides. 

See  Sulphides  of  Potassium,  to  which  the  sulphides  of  sodium  are 
analogous  (page  346.) 

Sodium  Oxy-Salts. 

(10.)  Sodium  Sulphate ;  Glauber's  ealt  (Na^SO^lOH.0  =  142  + 
180=322). 

Natural  History. — Occurs  naturally  in  many  waters  ;  also  in  certain 
minerals,  as  Thdnardite,  Glauberite  (Na^SO*  CaS04)  etc.  ;  also  as  a 
common  efflorescence  on  brick  walls,  etc. 

Preparation. — The  salt  is  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  manufacture  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt 
(see  page  357),  the  product  being  commonly  known  as  "salt  cake"  I* 
also  constitutes  a  bye-product  in  the  nitric  acid  manufacture  (page  HI). 

Properties.— A  colorless  salt,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  a  purgative 
action.  Sp.  gr.  1*46.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboid  prisms,  or 
in  forms  derived  therefrom.  The  crystals  are  efflorescent,  giving  off 
the  whole  of  their  water  at  common  temperatures.  The  salt  melts  in 
its  own  water  of  crystallization  when  heated  to  91*4°  F.  (33°  C)> 
The  anhydrous  salt  melts  at  1580°  F.  (860°  C). 

Its  solubility  in  water  is  remarkable.  100  parts  of  water  dissolves 
9  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  50°  F.,  and  55  parts  at  85°  FM  bat 
only  43  parts  at  212°  F. 

(a.)  The  solubility  of  the  salt  Na8S04  decreases  from  64*2°  F. 
(17-9°  C.)  to  217-5°  F.  (1031°  C). 

(/3.)  The  solubility  of  the  salt  NagSO*  10H*O  increases  up  to 
93-1°  F.  (33-9°  C.)  (100  of  water  dissolve  117*9  parts  of  this  salt). 

A  hot  saturated  solution,  on  being  cooled  without  disturbance  and 
out  of  contact  with  air,   does  not  crystallize.     On  admission  of  air, 
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however,  or  if  a  minute  crystal  of  the  salt  be  introduced  into  the 
cold  solution,  immediate  crystallization  will  be  effected,  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature resulting. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  its  solution  (8  of 
the  sulphate  in  5  parts  of  the  acid),  being  accompanied  by  great  cold. 
Hence  its  use  as  a  freezing  mixture. 

(12.)  Sodium  Hydric  Sulphate;  Acid  sodium  sulphate;  BisuU 
phat€  of  soda  (NaHSO4=120). 

Preparation, — By  adding  seven  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  ten  parts 
of  the  anhydrous  normal  salt,  and  evaporating. 

Properties. — A  non-deliquescent  and  very  soluble  salt,  having  an 
acid  reaction.  Heated  above  the  fusing  point,  it  forms  sodium  pyro- 
sulphate  (Na4S«07),  which  at  a  still  higher  temperature  becomes  the 
normal  salt  with  evolution  of  SOs. 

(13.)  Sodium  Sulphite  (Na,SO„  7H20)- 

Preparation. — By  passing  SOs  over  crystals  of  NagCOg. 

Properties. — The  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms,  which  are 
efflorescent,  and  fuse  at  113°  F.  (45°  C.).  It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in 
4),  the  solution  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  evolves  sulphurous 
acid  when  treated  with  HC1  or  with  H£S04.  It  is  used  as  a  bleaching 
agent,  and  as  an  "  antichlor." 

(14.)  Sodium  Hydric  Sulphite,  Acid  sulphite,  Bisulphite  (NaHSOs). 
This  t»alt  becomes  a  sulphite  spontaneously  by  exposure  to  air. 

(15.)  Sodium  Thiosulphate  (see  page  318). 

(24.)  Sodium  CarhOUate  (neutral)  ;  Common  washing  soda  ;  Soda ; 
Scotch  soda— (Na,CO„  10H.O  =  106  +  180  =  286). 

Natural  History. — Found  in  the  Egyptian  and  Hungarian  soda  lakes, 
in  the  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  in  the  ashes  of  sea-plants,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  Before  the  year  1823,  this  salt  was  prepared 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  known  as  "kelp,"  "barilla"  or  "varec" 
one-fourth  the  weight  of  which  consists  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
kelp  was  mixed  with  water,  aud  the  clear  solution  concentrated  by 
heat.  The  sodium  carbonate  crystallized  out  first,  leaving  the  iodine 
compounds  in  solution,  owing  to  their  much  greater  solubility. 

(2.)  Process  of  Zeblanc. — Soda-ash  process  (used  since  1823).  This 
process  may  be  described  in  three  stages  as  follows: — 

(a.)  A  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  first  heated  in 
cast  iron  pans,  whereby  solid  sodium  sulphate  is  formed  ["salt  cake"'] — 

2NaCl       +       H8S04      =      NajS04       +  2HC1. 

Sodium  chloride  -f-  Sulphuric  acid  =  Sodium  sulphate  -f-  Hydrochloric  acid. ' 

[The  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  steam,  and  air,  was   suggested  by 
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Hargreave  in  place  of  H£S04  [2NaCl  +  H£0  +  SO*  +  O  =  NaeSO, 
+  2HC1]. 

(/J.)  The  salt  cake  thus  formed  is  now  mixed  with  limestone  and 
small  coal,  and  heated  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  The  following 
changes  occur : — (1.)  The  carbon  reduces  the  sodium  sulphate  to  sodium 
sulphide,  carbonic  anhydride  being  set  free  (NagSO*  +  C8  =  N*,S  + 
2COc).  (2.)  The  carbon  acting  on  the  calcium  carbonate,  sets  free 
carbonic  oxide  and  lime  (CaCOs  +  C  =  2CO  +  CaO).  (3.)  The  lime 
reacts  on  the  sodium  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride* 
producing  sodium  carbonate  (which  is  soluble),  and  calcium  sulphide 
which  is  insoluble)  (Na*S  +  CaO  +  CO«  =  Na^COs+CaS). 

The  reaction  in  full  may  be  thus  stated: — 

Na«S04    +      4C      +  CaCO,  =    CaS     +      4CO      +  TSnfiQ* 

Sodium      -f-     Carbon    +    Calciums     Calcium  +    Carbonic    +    Sodium 
sulphate  carbonate    sulphide  oxide  carbonate. 

The  black  mass  formed  constitutes  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"  black  ash "  or  "  ball  soda,"  and  consists  of  the  excess  of  chalk  and 
coal  with  caustic  soda  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the 
sodium  carbonate),  calcium  sulphide,  and  sodium  carbonate. 

(y.)  The  black  ash  is  now  treated  with  water  to  dissolve  oat  the 
sodidm  carbonate.  The  clear  solution  is  poured  off  and  evaporated  to 
1  dryness.  The  solid  residue,  consisting  of  more  or  less  pure  sodium 
carbonate,  constitutes  what  is  known  as  "  soda  ash" 

Impurities  of  Soda  Ash. — Sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  and 
sodium  hydrate. 

Purification  of  the  Soda  Ash. — The  soda  ash  is  first  mixed  with  saw- 
dust, and  heated,  whereby  any  sodium  hydrate  present  is  converted  into 
sodium  carbonate  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved 
during  the  burning  of  the  carbonaceous  matter.  The  mass  is  then 
treated  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  down  and 
crystallized. 

Very  often,  however,  the  clear  solution  of  the  "  black  ash  M  is  at 
once  concentrated  by  heat  until  the  Na^COj  is  deposited,  the  mother 
liquor,  known  as  "  red  liquor"  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  sodium 
hydrate  (see  page  354). 

Waste  Products. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  in  the  formation 
of  the  salt  cake.  If  this  were  allowed  to  escape  it  would  prove  * 
nuisance.  Hence  in  alkali  works,  it  is  usually  absorbed  by  means 
of  a  wet  coke  scrubber.  The  liquid  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce, 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder,  etc,  is  com- 
monly prepared  in  this  manner. 

Soda  or  Alkali  Waste. — It  may  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  used,  forms  the  insoluble  calcium  sulphide  of  the 
black  ash,  which,  together  with  the  excess  of  coal  and  lime,  after  its 
thorough  exhaustion  with  water,  forms  the  "  soda,"  "alkali,"  or  "tank 
waste."     A  part  of  this  is  now  used  in  the  preparation  of  sodium  thio- 
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sulphate  (hyposulphite)  (see  page  318),  whilst  the  sulphur  of  the  re- 
maining portion  is  recovered  by  blowing  air  through  the  moist  material 
in  such  quantity  that  a  calcium  persulphide  and  thiosulphate  may  be 
formed  (Mond's  Process).  From  this  yellow  liquor  the  sulphur  is 
thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid : — 

(1.)  12CaS     +        602       =    2CaS5    +  CaS2Os    +         9CaO. 

Calcic      -+-       Oxygen      =      Calcic      +      Calcic      +      Calcic  oxide, 
sulphide  persulphide      thiosulphate 

(2.)  2Ca8s   +  CaS2Os     +       6HC1      =  SCaCl*  +  3H20  +     6S2. 

Calcic    +  Calcic  thio-  -f  Hydrochloric  =     Calcic    -f  Water  -f  Sulphur, 
persulphate        sulphate  acid  chloride 

Another  process  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the  sulphur  consists  in 
adding  to  the  soda-waste  the  liquor  from  chlorine  stills  (containing 
MnCl*  and  FejClg),  whereby  calcium  chloride  and  the  sulphides  of 
iron  and  manganese  are  formed.  These  latter,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  become  converted  into  oxides  with  the  consequent  separation  of 
the  sulphur: — 

(1.)    MnCli+FejCl*  +     4CaS     =      MnS     +    Fe2S3    +  4CaCl2. 

* \s y  +  Calcic  sul-  =s  Manganese  -j-  I*011  8U1-  +    Calcic 

Chlorine-still  liquor  phide  sulphide  phide  chloride. 

(2.)  2MnS    +   Os  =    MnjOs  +  S2;     2Fe2Ss  +  203=2Fe203+  3S2. 

Manganese  +  Oxy-  =  Manganese  -f  Sul-    Iron  sul-  +  Oxy-  =     Iron    +  Sul- 

nupbide  gen  oxide  phur;      phide  gen         oxide        phur. 

(3.)  Ammonia  Soda  Process. — The  details  of  this  process  are  as 
follows ; — 

(a.)  A  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  is  treated  with  am- 
monium hydric  carbonate,  hydric  sodium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
chloride  being  formed  (NH*  HC03+NaCl  =  NaHC03+NH4Cl). 

[In  practice  ammonia  and  C02  are  passed  into  a  solution  of  common 
salt  (NaCl+NH,+H20+ C02==NaHC03+NH4Cl).] 

(/J.)  The  sparingly  soluble  NaHC03  is  now  separated  by  crystal- 
lisation from  the  NH4C1. 

(y.)  The  hydric  sodium  carbonate  is  now  heated  until  the  normal 
sodium  carbonate  is  formed  C2NaHC03  =  Na2C03+C02+H20). 

[The  C02  evolved  by  this  reaction  is  utilized  to  reconvert  the 
ammonia  compound  from  NH4C1  into  NH4HCOs.] 

(4.)  Sodium  carbonate  may  also  be  obtained  from  cryolite  (3NaF, 
A1F3)  by  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  cryolite  and  calcium  car- 
'onate  (2[(NaF)3AlFs]  +  6CaC03  =  2Al203,3Na20 + 6CaF2 + 6C02), 
the  sodium  aluminate  being  dissolved  out  and  C02  passed  through  the 
remaining  solution  (Al2Os,3Na20  +  3C02=3Na2C03+Al203). 

Properties. — Sodium  carbonate  forms  efflorescent  crystals  (Na2COj 
10HS0),  which  on  exposure  to  air  become  white  and  opaque,  losing 
one  half  of  their  water  at  55°  F.  The  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystalliiation  when  healed  to  122°  F.  (50°  C),  ultimately  leaving  the 
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anhydrous  salt,  Na,C03.  At  a  red  heat,  1497*2°  F.  (814°  C),  the 
anhydrous  salt  melts  without  decomposing.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste 
and  reaction,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  (The  crystals  dissolve  in 
the  proportion  of  1  in  2  parts  of  water  at  60°  F,  and  1  in  1  at  212°  F. 
The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  8  of  water  at 
50°  F.)     Specific  gravity  of  anhydrous  salt,  2*46. 

(N.B.  Sodium  carbonate  is  an  efflorescent  salt,  whilst  potassium 
carbonate  is  a  deliquescent  salt.) 

(250  Sodium  Hydric  Carbonate ;  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (NaHCO,). 

Natural  History. — Occurs  naturally  in  many  waters. 

Preparation. — By  exposing  the  moist  crystals  of  the  normal  salt 
(Na8COs)  to  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride,  or  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  with  the  gas.  Considerable  heat  is  evolved  doling 
the  process,  which  is  utilized  in  its  manufacture.  The  salt  also  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  ammonia  soda  process  (q.v.9  p.  359). 

Properties. — Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  less  soluble  than  the  normal  fait 
(1  in  10  aq.  at  50°  F.).  Thus  its  separation  from  the  normal  salt  may 
be  effected.  Its  solution  in  water  is  slightly  alkaline.  In  preparing 
the  salt  from  the  carbonate,  the  so-called  sodium  sesgmcarboftati 
(NagCOj,  2(NaHC03)2H80)  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards  a  bicar- 
bonate. Similarly  by  heating  the  dry  salt  or  a  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate,  a  sesquicarbonate  is  first  formed  (1),  and  then  a  car- 
bonate (2) : — 

(1.)  4NaHC03  =  Na,C03,(2NaHC03)     +  H2C03. 

(2.)  2NaHC03  =  Na«C03  +  H€0        +  CO* 

The  carbonate  of  soda  used  in  medicine  is  a  bicarbonate,  i.e.,  a  hydric 
sodium  carbonate  (NaHC03).  It  is  not  so  soluble  as  the  carbonate,  and 
exhibits  a  very  slightly  alkaline  reaction  to  turmeric,  whereas  the  car- 
bonate is  very  alkaline. 

(26.)  Sodium  Potassic  Carbonate  (NaKC03).     The  anhydnw 

salt  fuses  more  readily  than  either  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate. 
Hence  it  is  employed  to  decompose  the  silicates  by  fusion. 

(28.)  Sodium  Nitrate ;  Cubic  Nitre;  Chili  saltpetre  (NaNO,) .  FoanJ 
native  in  Chili  and  Peru.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra,  the  crystals 
being  deliquescent,  on  which  account  it  cannot  be  used  for  gunpowder. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1  to  1).  It  fuses  at  591°  F.  (310*5°  C) 
and  is  decomposed  at  higher  temperatures.  Specific  gravity  2*1.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  also  in 
the  preparation  of  potassium  nitrate  for  gunpowder  ("  converted  nitre  ~) 
(see  page  348).     It  is  further  employed  as  a  dressing  for  soils. 

(29.)  Sodium  Nitrite  (NaNO,)  [See  Potassium  Nitrite,  p.  350]. 

(30.)  Sodium  Chlorate  (NaC103)  [See  Potassium  Chlorate. 
NaC103  cannot,   however,  be  separated  from  sodium  chloride  like 
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KCIO3  can  from  potassium  chloride,  because  of  the  greater  solubility 
of  sodium  chlorate  over  potassium  chlorate  (1  to  1).] 

(31  to  34.)  Sodium  Perchlorate,  Bromate,  Iodate,  Periodate. 

[See  the  corresponding  Potassium  Salts,  p.  351.] 

(42.)  Sodium  Borate;  Borax  (Na8O,2B2O3,10H2O=202+18O 
=  382). 

Preparation. —  Crude  borax  (tincal),  a  compound  of  soda  and 
boracic  acid,  was  originally  imported  from  Thibet,  where  it  occurs  as 
a  natural  production  in  the  residue  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  of  certain  lakes  (page  219).  It  is  usually  prepared  at  the 
present  time  by  fusing  sodium  carbonate  with  boric  acid,  or  by  mixing 
together  their  boiling  solutions,  the  boric  acid  expelling  carbonic  an- 
hydride from  the  sodium  carbonate.  The  residue,  if  prepared  by 
fusion,  has  to  be  dissolved  out  and  crystallized. 

Properties. — Specific  gravity,  1*7.  It  forms  hard,  clear,  prismatic 
efflorescent  crystals,  the  transparency  of  which  is  soon  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  air.  The  solution  (I  part  of  the  salt  in  40  of  water  at 
32°  F„  and  2  parts  in  1  of  water  at  212°  F.),  is  alkaline.  The  crys- 
tals intumesce  (swell  up)  at  167'9°F.  (75*5°  C),  and  afterwards  fuse 
to  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
glassy  mass  (vitrified  borax).  Fused  borax  [which  melts  at  1041*8°  F. 
(561°  C.)]  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  many  metallic  oxides. 
Hence  its  use  as  a  reagent  in  blowpipe  analysis,  the  oxides  imparting 
special  colors  to  the  borax  bead  by  which  they  may  be  recognized. 
It  is  also  used,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  remove  any  traces  of  oxide  (or 
tarnish)  from  the  surface  of  metals  before  soldering.  It  is  employed 
as  a  flux ;  in  enamelling  (to  render  the  enamels  more  fusible)  ;  in 
fixing  colors  on  porcelain  ;  in  glazing  stoneware ;  in  medicine,  etc. 

Sodium  Phosphates  (see  page  329). 

(18.)  Sodium  Phosphate  (S^o^wBfi). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  evaporating  down  a  solution  of  NajHP04  in 
caustic  soda. 

(2.)  By  fusing  2  molecules  of  Na2HP04  with  1  molecule  of  NasC03, 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  and  crystallizing. 

Properties. — A  soluble,  efflorescent  salt.  Its  solution  exposed  to  air 
absorbs  CO*  forming  NagCOj  and  HNa8P04. 

(19.)  Sodium  Hydric  Phosphate.— Phosphate  of  soda  (Na8HP04, 

12H40  =  142  +  216  +  858). 

Preparation. — By  adding  sodium  carbonate  or  hydrate  to  the  calcium 
phosphate  obtained  during  the  process  of  preparing  phosphorus : — 

H4Ca2P04+  2NajCO,=  CaC03  +    HgO    +     CO,    +  Na^HPO*. 

Calcic        -I-     8odium    =     Calcic    +     Water    ■+■  Carbonic  +  Sodium  hydrio 
phosphate  carbonate      carbonate  anhydride  phosphate. 
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Properties.— The  crystals  are  rhombic,  efflorescent,  and  soluble  in 
cold  water  (1  in  4).     Sp.  gr.  1*52.     Solution  alkaline. 

Action  of  heat.— When  heated  to  99°  F.  (372°  C),  the  crystals  melt 
in  their  own  water  of  crystallization.  Heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C), 
they  lose  their  12  molecules  of  water,  becoming  NagHP04.  Heated 
to  redness  two  molecules  of  the  salt  lose  one  more  molecule  of  water. 
sodium  pyrophosphate  (Na4P807)  being  formed.  If  free  phosphoric  acid 
(HsP04)  be  added  to  this  salt  (Na4P807),  the  Diphosphate  of  soda  or 
sodic  dihydric  phosphate  is  formed  (NaH2P04,H20).  Phosphate  of 
soda  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Sodium  hydric  phosphate  was  formerly  used  in  calico  printing 
under  the  name  of  "  dung  substitute,"  sodium  arsenate  being  now  more 
generally  used  in  its  place. 

The  tribasic  phosphates  of  soda  (and  the  bi phosphate  of  soda)  give 
yellow  precipitates  with  argentic  nitrate. 

(21.)   Sodium  Pyrophosphate  (Na^O^ioi^O)   (see  above) 

crystallises  in  prisms.     Its  solution  is  alkaline.     Boiled  with  an  acid  it 
becomes  HsNaP04. 

The  tetrabasic  pyrophosphate  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  argentic 
nitrate,  remaining  unchanged  by  exposure  to  light. 

(22.)  Sodium  Metaphosphate  (NaPOs). 

Preparation. — By  heating  either  the  sodium  dihydric  phosphate 
(NaH2P04)  or  microcosmic  salt  to  redness. 

Properties* — A  non-crystalline,  deliquescent,  soluble  substance  (1  in 
10  aq.,  and  1  in  1  at  100°  F.),  the  solution  having  a  feebly  acid  reaction. 

The  monobasic  phosphate  gives  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  with 
argentic  nitrate. 

(39.)  Silicates  of  Sodium. 

Silica  or  silicic  acid  has  the  power  at  a  high  temperature  of  expel- 
ling carbonic  anhydride  from  its  compounds.  Hence  various  silicates 
may  be  formed  by  fusing  silica  with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  salt  NasO,Si02,9H20  (Futsche)  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  2 
parts  of  powdered  flint  with  3  parts  of  sodium  carbonate. 

The  salt  Na80,36Si08  (Forchhammer)  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
finely  divided  silica  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  other  silicates.  The  silicate  NagCMSiO.: 
or  "soluble  glass"  is  prepared  by  fusing  15  parts  of  sand  with  8  part* 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  charcoal  (Fuchs).  The  silica  ex- 
pels the  CO*  its  liberation  being  assisted  by  the  carbon  which  con- 
verts it  into  carbonic  oxide.  The  mass  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  water  (1  in  5  aq.).     The  solution  is  alkaline. 

It  is  used  for  stone  preservation,  in  fresco-painting  (Stereochromv), 
as  a  dung  substitute  in  calico-printing,  etc. 
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Glass. 

Glass  is  a  compound  of  an  alkaline  silicate  with  a  silicate  of  an 
alkaline  earth  and  one  or  other  of  the  metallic  oxides,  i.e.,  a  doable 
silicate  of  potash  (or  soda)  with  lead  (or  lime,  etc.).  The  following 
table  represents  the  percentage  composition  of  different  glasses  : — 


Window. 

Plate. 

Crown  for 

optical 
purposes. 

English 
flint. 

SxHea  . .         . .         , , 
Patmfth 

Soda 

Lime 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  iion  and  manganese 

66-37 

14-23 

11-86 

8-16 

•  • 

•  • 

73-6 
6*6 

12-0 
6-6 
3-6 

•  • 

•  • 

62-6 
22*6 

12-6 
2-6 

•  • 

•  • 

61*93 
13-77 

•  • 

0-*47 

33-28 

0-26 

Soda  always  imparts  a  slight  tinge  of  green  to  glass,  which  does  not 
occur  when  potash  is  used.  A  soda  glass,  however,  is  more  fusible  and 
more  brilliant  than  a  potash  glass. 

_  Lime  diminishes  the  fusibility  of  glass,  imparts  no  color,  and  in- 
creases hardness  and  lustre.  If  an  excess  of  lime  be  used,  however, 
the  glass  on  cooling  turns  milky. 

Lead  increases  the  fusibility  and  the  lustre  of  the  glass,  and  renders 
it  softer. 

Baryta  is  also  said  to  increase  its  fusibility. 

Window  glass  consists  of  the  silicates  of  soda,  lime  and  alumina. 
100  parts  of  sand,  35  to  40  of  chalk,  30  to  35  of  soda  ash,  and  50  to 
150  of  "  cutlet "  or  broken  glass,  are  first  subjected  to  a  low  heat,  so  as 
to  expel  any  moisture  present,  and  to  drive  off  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  by  which  subsequent  frothing  is  prevented.  The  heat  is 
then  sufficiently  raised  to  effect  the  complete  fusion  of  the  materials. 
Sometimes  sodium  sulphate  is  used  instead  of  sodium  carbonate  (soda 
ash),  the  sulphuric  anhydride  being  expelled  by  the  silica,  as  S03.  Some- 
times  a  little  charcoal  is  added,  whereby  the  S03  is  reduced  to  SOs, 
its  expulsion  being  thus  effected  at  a  lower  temperature.  After 
melting,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  for  the  "glass  gall,"  or 
"sandiver,"  or  "scum"  (NagSO*  and  NaCl)  to  collect,  which  is  then 
skimmed  off. 

Plate-glass  consists  of  the  silicates  of  soda,  lime  and  potash  ;  300 
parts  of  pure  white  sand,  100  of  sodic  carbonate,  43  of  slaked  lime, 
and  300  of  glass  fragments  being  the  proportions  of  the  several  con- 
stituents commonly  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

Crown-glass,  for  optical  purposes,  contains  no  soda,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  green  tint  that  the  alkali  imparts  to  the  glass.  Sometimes  a  little 
boric  acid  is  used  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  silica. 
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Wine-bottle  and  carboy  glass  consists  of  the  alkaline  silicates  and  the 
silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  constituents 
are  100  parts  of  common  red  (ferruginous)  sand,  80  of  soap-maker's 
waste,  80  of  gas  lime,  5  of  clay,  and  3  of  rock  salt. 

Flint-glass  (crystal). — The  constituents  of  flint-glass  are  300  parts  of 
pure  white  sand,  200  of  minium  (red  oxide  of  lead),  100  of  refined 
pearlash,  and  30  of  nitre.  The  nitre  is  added  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reduction  of  the  lead,  by  oxidizing  any  matters  that  might  otherwise 
effect  it.  The  fusion  of  the  materials  is,  for  the  same  reason,  carried 
on  in  a  closed  pot.  No  soda  is  used  because  of  the  tint  it  imparts  to 
the  glass,  whilst  lead  is  added  in  order  to  increase  fusibility  and  its 
refractive  and  dispersive  power.  Crystal  is  easily  scratched,  and  is 
disposed  to  tarnish  and  to  change  colour. 

Bohemian  glass  consists  chiefly  of  potassium  and  calcium  silicates. 

Devitrification. — Reaumur's  porcelain  glass  is  prepared  by  heating 
certain  kinds  of  glass,  such  as  bottle-glass,  or  the  soluble  soda-gla&s 
of  Fuchs,  to  very  nearly  its  melting  point,  and  then  slowly  cooling, 
whereby  it  is  changed  into  a  hard,  opaque,  porcelain-like  mass  (devi- 
trification), a  change  due  to  the  separation  and  crystallisation  of  the 
silicates.  Its  original  transparent  state  may  be  restored  by  fusion. 
Such  glass  is  less  fusible  than  common  glass,  and  is  a  fair  conductor  of 
electricity. 

Enamelling  is  effected  by  diffusing  certain  white  opaque  substances 
such  as  stannic  or  antimonious  oxides,  through  the  glass. 

Colouring. — This  is  effected  by  dissolving  certain  metallic  oxides  in 
the  glass.  The  glass  generally  used  for  this  purpose  contains  a  little 
borax  and  about  53  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead  (paste  or  strass). 
Ferrous  oxide  imparts  a  green  color j  oxides  of  silver  and  antimony, 
a  yellow;  finely-divided  charcoal,  a  brownish  yellow;  uranic  oxide, 
a  greenish  opalescent  yellow;  cupric  oxide  (CuO)  or  chromic  oxide, 
an  emerald  green;  cuprous  oxide  (CufO),  a  ruby-red;  gold  and 
stannic  oxide,  a  more  brilliant  ruby-red;  manganese  peroxide  a 
violet ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  a  blue ;  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  a 
black. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  whilst  ferrous  oxide  imparts  a  green  color 
to  glass,  ferric  oxide  imparts  no  color.  Hence  a  little  nitre  or  arse- 
nious  acid,  or  Pb304,  is  often  added  to  the  glass,  in  order  to  oxidise  any 
ferrous  oxide  that  may  be  present.  Similarly,  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese is  sometimes  used,  which  converts  the  ferrous  oxide  into  ferric 
oxide,  the  manganese  oxide  becoming  a  protoxide,  which,  like  ferric 
oxide,  also  imparts  no  color  to  the  glass. 

Painting  on  glass  is  effected  by  painting  on  a  somewhat  non-fusible 
glass  with  a  finely-powdered  and  very  fusible  glass  mixed  with 
turpentine  and  the  oxide  requisite  to  impart  the  color  desired.  A 
sufficient  heat  is  then  applied  to  melt  the  fusible  glass  paint. 
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Colored  glass  is  generally  flashed,  that  is,  colored  only  on  the  surface 
by  dipping  the  uncolored  glass  into  the  colored  glass  pot. 

Reactions  of  Sodium  Compounds. 

Sodium  salts  are  all  white  if  the  acid  he  colorless.  They  are  easily 
fusible  and  volatile  at  high  temperatures. 

(1.)  Flame  reaction — monochromatic  (yellow). 

(2.)  Spectrum.  Two  bright  lines  coincident  with  theD  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

(3.)  Potassium  Metantimonate.  White  crystalline  precipitate  of 
dihydric  disodic  pyrantimonate  (H4NajSb£07,6H80). 

LITHIUM  (Li2). 

Atomic  weight  =  7.     Monad  (LiCl).      Specific  gravity,  0-593.     Specific 

heat,  0-9408.    Fuses  at  356°  F.  (180°  C). 

History. — (Ai0oc,  a  stone.)  Lithia  was  discovered  by  Arfvedson 
(1817).  The  metal  was  first  prepared  in  small  quantities  by  Davy, 
and  in  bnlk  by  Matthiessen  (1855). 

Natural  History. — It  is  a  widely,  but  sparingly  distributed-metal. 
It  is  found  in  all  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  (a)  animal,  it 
occurs  in  milk  and  in  blood  ;  in  the  (/J)  vegetable,  in  tobacco  ;  in  the 
(y)  mineral,  in  all  waters,  also  in  lepidolite,  petalite,  triphane  (spodu- 
mene),  triphylline,  etc 

Preparation. — By  the  electrolysis  of  fused  lithium  chloride,  hard 
gas  coke  being  used  for  the  positive,  and  an  iron  wire  for  the  negative 
pole. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical,  Lithium  is  a  soft,  white  substance,  and 
k  the  lightest  metal  known.  Sp.  gr.  0*593.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
volatile,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  crimson  flame.    It  can  be  welded. 

(ft.)  Chemical.  Its  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  but  it  is  less  readily  oxidised.  Like  potassium,  lithium 
decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  does  not  inflame. 

Uses. — Its  salts  are  used  in  gout  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid. 

Salts  of  Lithium. 

'Hie  Lithium  compounds  are  analogous  to  the  sodium  and  potassium 
^Its.    The  best  known  are  the  following: — 

lithium  oxide  (Lithia)  (Li«0)  ;  lithium  hydrate  (LiHO)  a  body 
*hich  rapidly  corrodes  platinum  ;  lithium  chloride  (LiCl)  ;  lithium 
iodide  (LiI,3H,0)  ;  lithium  fluoride  (LiF)  ;  lithium  sulphate  (Li8S04, 
K*0)>  a  crystalline  soluble  salt ;  lithium  nitrate  (LiN03)  ;  lithium 
perchbrate  (LiCIO*)  ;  lithium  phosphate  (LisP04),  a  salt  soluble  in  dilute 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions  or  in  solutions  of  alkaline 
Phosphate* ;  and  lithium  carbonate  (Li*C03),  a  very  sparingly  soluble  salt. 
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Reactions  of  Lithium  Compounds. 

(1.)  The  salts  commonly  are  fusible  and  deliquescent. 

(2.)  They  communicate  a  red  color  to  the  blowpipe  flame. 

(3.)  They  give  a  non-continuous  spectrum,  showing  a  crimson  bind 
between  B  and  C,  and  a  faint  band  in  the  orange. 

(4.)  They  corrode  platinum  foil  when  heated  upon  it. 

(5.)  Potassium  carbonate  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  lithium  car- 
bonate in  cold  and  very  concentrated  solutions. 

(6.)  Hydric  disodium  phosphate  gives  a  white  precipitate  in  a  neutral 
or  alkaline  solution,  soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonium  salts. 

CiESIUM  (Cs2). 
Atomic  weight,  133.    Monad  (CsCl).    Specific  gravity  1*88. 

History. — (Casius,  blue.) — Discovered  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff 
(1860),  in  the  Diirkheim  water. 

Natural  History. — Found  in  certain  minerals  (pollux,  a  rare  sili- 
cate), and  in  some  waters. 

Preparation. — By  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  fused  cesium 
and  barium  cyanides.     (The  BaCyc  is  added  to  increase  fusibility.) 

(The  metal  cannot  be  prepared,  like  Rubidium,  by  the  action  of 
carbon  on  a  caesium  carbonate.) 

Properties. — A  white,  soft  metal  Specific  gravity  1*88.  Fuses  at 
80*6°  F.  (27*0°  C).  Inflames  spontaneously  in  air  or  on  water.  It  i* 
the  most  electro-positive  of  all  the  metals.  In  its  general  properties  it 
is  very  like  potassium.  Its  spectrum  consists  of  two  bright  blue  lines 
almost  coincident  with  the  strontium  blue  line  Srd. 

The  compounds  of  caesium  best  known  are  as  follows  : — 
Casium  oxide  (caasia,  CsgO) ;  casium  hydrate  (CsHO) ;  casium  ckforidt 
(CsCl),  a  body  that  forms  double  salts  with  other  metallic  chlorides ; 
caesium  sulphate  (CsgSO*),  a  body  forming  double  salts  with  sulphates 
of  the  class  to  which  magnesium  sulphate  belongs  ;  hydric  ostium  */- 
phate  (CsHS04) ;  casium  nitrate  (CsNOs) ;  casium  carbonates  (C&jCOs 
and  HCsC03). 

The  casium  platinic  chloride  is  far  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
potassium  platinic  chloride. 

RUBIDIUM  (Rb€). 

Atomic  weight,  85*3.     Monad  (RbCl). 

History.— (Jtvbidusy  dark  red.) — Discovered  by  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff (1860). 

Natural  History. — Widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities.  It  is 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  in  Lepidolite,  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
as  e.g.,  in  a  spring  at  Diirkheim,  from  which  it  was  first  obtained. 
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Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride. 
(2.)  By  heating  together  carbon  and  rubidium  carbonate. 

Properties. — A  yellowish-tinted  soft  metal.  Sp.  gr.  1*52.  Fuses 
at  101-3°  F.  (38-5°  C).  Boils  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off  a  greenish 
vapor.  Inflames  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  is  less  readily  oxi- 
dised than  caesium.  Burns  when  thrown  into  water,  or  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  haloid  elements.  It  combines  also  with  sulphur 
and  arsenic. 

Spectrum. — Two  violet  lines  between  Sr5  and  the  blue  potassium 
line,  and  two  red  lines  beyond  Frauenhofer's  line  A. 

Compounds  op  Rubidium. 

Rubidium  chloride  (RbCl),  which  forms  double  chlorides  {e.g.,  PtCl4 
2RbCl) ;  rubidium  bromide  and  iodide  (RbBr  and  Rbl) ;  rubidium 
hydrate  (RbHO);  rubidium  nitrate  (RbN03);  rubidium  chlorate 
(RbClOj),  and  perchlorate  (RbC104) ;  rubidium  carbonates  (RbsC03,H20 
and  HRbCOj);  rubidium  sulphates  (Rb2S04  and  RbHS04);  rubidium 
'iithwnate  (Rb2S«06);  rubidium  borate  (Rb80,2B203,6H80). 

Note. — Cmsivm  carbonate  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Rubidium 
carbonate  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  rubidium  salts  are  isomorphous  with 
those  of  potassium  and  cesium. 


£we;MK. 
Neutral 


AMMONIUM  (NH4  or  Am). 

Ammonium  (Am')  is  a  hypothetical  metal,  of  which  a  su) 
amalgam  has  been  prepared.     {See  page  262.) 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  electrolysing  ammonium  chloride,  a  giobuK   ® 
mercury  being  employed  ;f or  the  negative  terminal.  ^_ 

(2.)  By  placing  potassium  amalgam  in  a  warm  solution  of  ammu 
ninm  chloride.  ' 

In  these  cases  the  mercury  swells  enormously,  owing,  it  is  believedA 
to  the  formation  of  an  amalgam  of  the  metal  NH4.     The  bulk  of  the  \ 
ammonium  amalgam  varies  with  the  pressure  very  much  like  a  gas,    \ 
on  account  of  which  many  consider  that  the  so-called  amalgam   is       ^\ 
simply  mercury  swollen  by  ammonia  and  hydrogen.    The  ammonium  v 

amalgam,  however,  rapidly  decomposes  into  mercury,  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen,  the  last  two  gases  being  in  the  proportion  of  2NH3  to  H8. 

The  ammonium  theory  depends  largely  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
combination  of  dry  ammonia-gas  (NH3)  with  the  anhydrides,  such  as 
C02  and  SO3,  etc.,  forms  a  class  called  the  ammonides,  which  present  a 
very  alight  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  soda  or  potash  salts. 
Thus  sulphuric  ammonide  [(NH3)sS03]  is  a  soluble  crystalline  body,  but 
its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  as  the  true  sulphates 
are,  nor  by  platinum  chloride  as  true  ammonium  salts  are.  By  long 
boiling,  however,  the  sulphuric  ammonide  [(NH3)8SOs]  becomes  amnionic 
sulphate  [(NH4)gS04],  the  change  really  consisting  in  the  assimilation  of 
one  molecule  of  water  by  two  ammonia  molecules.    In  the  case,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  hydracids,  a  true  ammonium  salt  (as  NH4C1)  is  formed 
independently  of  a  water  molecule,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydraeid  itself 
supplying  the  hydrogen  atom  required  to  form  the  ammonium  radical. 

Compounds  of  the  Hypothetical  Metal  Ammonium  (NH4=i8). 


Names. 


80-6° 
the  m 


*4 

26 

26* 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 


Ammonium  hydrate  (  p.  368)  . . 
chloride  (p.  368)  . . 
plitinic-chloride  .  • 
iodide  (p.  368)..  .. 
bromide  (p.  368)  . . 
fluoride  (p.  368) 
fluoeilioate  . . 
sulphide  (p.  368)  . . 
diralphide  (p.  370) . . 
pentasulphide  (p.370) 
heptasu]phide(p.  370) 
sulphhydrate  (p.  370) 
sulphate  (p.  371)  . . 
hydric    sulphate    (p. 

371)       

sodio  sulphate(p.  371) 
pyrosulphite    . . 
dithionate        . . 
thiosulpbate    .  •     • . 

sulphite 

chlorate 

perchlorate      •  • 

bromate 

iodate       

carbonate     (normal), 

(p.  371} 

sesquicarDonate      (p. 

370        

bicarbonate  (p.  371) 
nitrate  (p.  871) 
nitrite  (p.  872) 

phosphates  (p.  372)  j 

pyrophosphate..     . . 

sodic  hydric  phos- 
phate (miorooosmic 
salt)  (p.  372) . . 
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Formula 
(general) . 


(NH4)H0 
NH.C1 

2NHAPtCl4 

NH4I 

NH4Br 

NBLF 
2NH4F,8iF4 

(NHj',80, 


NH.NaSO^H^O 
lNHjXot.5,0 

nh!cios 

NH4C104 
NHJBrO. 
NH4IO, 


(NH4),C0lfHtO 

(raj.co^ra.Hco, 

KH4HG0. 
NH4N0. 

NH^O, 
(NH4).P04-3H10 
(NHJJIPO. 
(NH4)BLP04 

(nh!p,ot 


Na(NH4)HP04,4H,0 


36 
635 

145 


68 
100 


61 
132 

116 


06  +  18 

254 
78 
80 


132 


137  +  72 


3* 


1-578 


US 
1-639 


1-64 


1-6 


(1.)  Ammonium  Hydrate— Ammonia  (NH4HO  or  NH„H|0  or 
AmHO).  Thevhydrato  j^  n0(;  y)e&1  feokted,  but  may  be  assumed  to 
exist  in  the  aqi^^g  flcjution  of  ammonia  gas.  When  the  liquid  t 
heated,  ammonia  and  water  are  expelled.  Hence,  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  hyc^^  tne  affi„ity  mugt  be  0f  a  vwy  feeble  natare, 
The  oxide  is  not  kn^own 
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Haloid  Salts. 

(2.)  Ammonium  Chloride  (NH4Cl). — Sal  ammoniac. 

Natural  History. — Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

Preparation. — By  the  combination  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  commerce  it  is  prepared  from  gas  liquor,  which  contains  ammonia 
(derived  from  the  nitrogen  of  coal)  as  a  carbonate  and  sulphide, 
etc.,  or  from  the  water  distillate  obtained  from  bones  in  the  course 
of  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  is 
either  at  once  neutralised  with  HC1,  and  the  salt  crystallised 
oat  and  purified  by  distillation,  or  the  free  ammonia,  evolved  by 
heating  the  liquor  with  lime,  is  conveyed  directly  into  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Properties. — The  chloride  is  a  white  solid,  without  smell,  crystallising 
in  cnbes  and  octahedra.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  water  with  great  depression  of  temperature  (1  in  3  at  60°  F., 
and  1  in  1  at  21 2°  F.).  The  saturated  solution  boils  at  239°  F.  (115° 
C).  It  is  slightly  acid  to  litmus.  It  is  volatile  at  a  moderate  heat 
without  fusing,  undergoing  temporary  decomposition,  when  heated  above 
a  certain  temperature,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  (dissociation). 
Hence  the  vapor  density  of  this,  as  well  as  of  several  other  ammonium 
salts,  is  abnormal.  The  relative  weight  of  the  vapor  is  13*3,  so  that 
one  molecule  (53*5  parts)  instead  of  occupying  two  volumes  x"Wt/iVi 
seem  to  occupy  four.  Similarly,  dissociation  occurs  when  a  n\eutral 
(hot  not  an  acid)  solution  of  the  salt  is  boiled,  the  steam  carrying 
off  the  NH3.  Ammonium  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  various 
metallic  chlorides  (e.g.,  2NH4Cl,PtCl4).  This  platinum  compound 
is  used  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  ammonium  compounds/ 
metallic  platinum  remaining  in  the  crucible  after  the  double  chloride  hasi 
t*en  ignited.  \ 

uses. — In  soldering  and  tinning  to  produce  clean  metallic  surfaces* 
It  effects  this  by  converting  the  oxides  into  fusible  chlorides.  It  is 
aW  employed  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine. 

(4  to  6.)  The  Ammonium  Iodide  (NH4l)  and  Bromide  (NH.Br) 

(prepared  by  the  action  ^>f  the  haloid  acids  on  ammonia)  are  used  in 
photography.  They  are  both  soluble  salts,  the  former  decomposing 
rapidly  on  exposure  on  air.  Ammonium  Fluoride  (NH4F)  is  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Sulphides. 

(8.)  Ammonium  Sulphide.— Protosuiphide  [(NH4)2S]. 

Preparation. — By  the  union  of  one  volume  of  H2S  with  two  volumes 
of  NH,atOPF.  (— 18°  C.) 
Propertie$.~-It  consists  of  colorless  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water. 
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It  is  a  very  unstable  body,  undergoing  dissociation  into  ammonia  and 
ammonium-hydric  sulphide  above  0°  F.  ( — 18°  C). 

(12.)  Ammonilim-hydric  Sulphide* — Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia; 
Ammonium  sulphhydrate  (NH4HS). 

Preparation. — (1.)  {Asa  solution.)  By  saturating  a  solution  of  am- 
monia with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

(2.)  {Anhydrous.)  By  the  admixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ammonia 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

(3.)  By  passing  H2S  into  alcoholic  ammonia. 

Properties. — The  anhydrous  salt  is  colorless,  transparent,  very 
volatile,  subliming  unchanged,  or  undergoing  dissociation  into  NH3 
and  H2S,  which  reunite  on  cooling.     Soluble  in  water. 

The  solution  (the  usual  laboratory  reagent)  is  at  first  colorless,  but 
speedily  becomes  yellow  by  absorbing  oxygen,  whereby  ammonium 
disulphide  and  thiosulphate  are  formed  : — 

8NH4HS  +  50*  =  2[(NH4)2S2]  +  2[(NH4)2S2Os]  +  4H20. 

Finally  sulphur  is  deposited,  the  solution  then  containing  thiosul- 
phate, sulphite  and  sulphate  of  ammonium. 

The  solution  of  NH4HS  is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  test 
reagent.     Two  important  facts  should  be  remembered  : — 

v^.;\On  the  addition  of  an  add,— {a,)  the  fresh  solution  gives  off  HgS, 
the  so/lution  itself  remaining  clear  : — 

NH4HS     +     HC1    =     NH4C1     +     H2S  ; 

(/3.)  Whilst  the  old  solution,  which  also  gives  off  H2S,  becomes  frrW 
from  the  deposition  of  sulphur  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  am- 
monium disulphide : — 

(NII4)2S2     +     2HC1     =    2NH4C1     +     H2S     +     S. 

'  (2.)  On  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead,  (a.)  the  fresh  solution  gives  a 
black  precipitate  of  plumbic  sulphide  (PbS)  ; 

(j3.)  Whilst  the  old  solution  gives  a  red  precipitate,  due  probably  to 
the  formation  of  a  persulphide. 

Boyle' 8  fuming  liquor  (prepared  by  distilling  sal-ammoniac  with  lime 
and  sulphur)  is  the  hydrated  diammonium  sulphide.  Its  solution  io 
water,  which  dissolves  sulphur  freely,  forms  an  Ammfininm  Pent* 
Sulphide  [(H4N)2S5],  from  which  solution  the  sulphur  may  be 
obtained  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  An  Ammonium  HeptASul* 
phide,  with  the  formula  [(H4N)2ST],  has  been  obtained.  It  is  a  red 
crystalline  body. 

Ammonium  Oxt-salts. 

(13.)  Ammonium  Sulphate  [(NH4)2S04].— Preparation.  By  dis- 
tilling  gas    liquor  either   alone   or  with   lime,    and   condensing  the 
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ammonia  set  free  in  sulphuric  acid.    It  is   found  native  as   mas- 
caguite. 

Properties. — A  crystalline  salt  (six-sided  rhombs),  soluble  in  water 
(1  in  2  aq.  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  1  at  212°  F.)  (Sp.  gr.  175).  When 
heated  the  crystals  first  decrepitate,  then  melt  (284°  F.  or  140°  C.), 
and  finally  decompose  (500°  F.  or  260°  C.),  H20,  NHS,  N,  and  S08 
being  formed. 

It  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  also  to  render  muslin  non-inflammable. 

(14  and  15.)  An  acid  or  Hydric  Ammonium  Sulphate  (NH4)HS04 

and  a  Sodic  Ammonium    Sulphate  (NH4)NaSO*2HO    are  also 
known. 


(21)  Ammonium  Carbonate  (Normal)  [(NH^CO^O],  is 

an  unstable  salt,  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  sesquicar- 
bonate with  ammonia  gas;  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  becomes 
(XH4HC03).  It  dissociates  at  136-4°  F.  (58°  C),  C08,NH3  and  H*0 
being  formed. 

(25.)  Ammonium  Sesquicarbonate  (common  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  Preston  smelting  salts)  [(NH4)2C0.1,2(NH4,HC03)=(NH4)4H2(COs)3] 
u  prepared  by  heating  chalk  with  ammonium  chloride  (or  sulphate). 
The  sesquicarbonate  sublimes,  aud  may  be  collected  in  a  leaden  vessel, 
and  afterwards  purified  by  sublimation  : — 

6NH4C1  +  3CaCOs  =  3CaCla  +  2NH3  +^0  +  ^^)^(00,),] 

Ammonium-}*   Calcium    «=  Calcium  -J-  Ammonia  H- Water  -+-         Ammonium 
chloride        carbonate         chloride  ■esquicarbouate* 

The  salt  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  and  is  soluble  in  cold  water 
(lin  3  aq.). 

On  exposure  to  air  the  transparent  sesquicarbonate  gives  off  NH3 
and  CO*,  the  salt  becoming  opaque  and  crumbly,  an  ammonium  W- 
carbonate  being  formed. 

(26.)  Hydric  Ammonium  Carbonate  (NH4)HC03  =  78  (bicar- 
bonate) (Sp.  gr.  1*58),  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  ammonia 
with  carbonic  anhydride,  or  by  the  action  of  air  or  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water  or  alcohol  on  the  sesquicarbonate.  The  water  dissolves  the 
,  normal  carbonate  and  leaves  the  bicarbonate,  it  being  the  more  sparingly 
1  toluble  salt  (1  in  8  aq.).  A  solution  of  the  salt  gives  off  COg,  be- 
coming ammoniacal  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

(27.)  Ammonium  Nitrate  (NH4N03)  is  prepared  by  neutralising 

ammonium  carbonate  with  nitric  acid.     It  is  a  crystalline,  deliquescent 

*alt,  losing  ammonia  as   it  deliquesces,   and  becoming  acid.     It  is 

toluble  in  water  with  great  absorption  of  heat.     On  the  application 

t  of  a  temperature  of  226°  F.  or  107-8°  C.  it  melts,  and  at  482°  F.  or 
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250°  C.  undergoes  decomposition  into  water  and  nitrons  oxide,  whilst 
at  a  still  greater  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  water,  nitric  oxide  and 
nitrogen.    At  low  temperatures  it  absorbs  ammonia. 

(28.)  Ammonium  Nitrite  (NH^O,).  Preparation.— (l)Bjthe 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air  ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  oxone 
on  dilute  ammonia  ;  (3)  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air ;  (4) 
by  mixing  ammonia,  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide  in  a  dry  flask ;  or  (5) 
by  the  action  of  barium  nitrite  on  ammonium  sulphate. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  body,  decomposing  at  common  tem- 
peratures into  nitrogen  and  water,  but  exploding  on  the  application 
of  heat.     It  decomposes  rapidly  when  dissolved. 


(29.)  Ammonium  Phosphate  ((NH4)8HP04)  is  prepared  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
evaporating  with  the  constant  addition  of  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  reagent. 

(31.)  Sodic  Amnionic  Hydric  Phosphate,  Microcosmic  Salt 

(pucpoi;,  little,  and  Koopfa,  a  world)  (N^NH^PO^HjO),  is  the 
only  ammonium  phosphate  of  importance,  although  phosphates  cor- 
responding to  the  sodium  phosphates  are  known.  It  occurs  in  gotno 
and  in  stale  urine. 

Preparation. — By  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  1  part  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  6  parts  of  hydric  sodium  phosphate  (Na*HP04  +  NH4C1 
=  NH4NaHP04  +  NaCl).  The  microcosmic  salt  is  purified  by 
successive  recrystallizations. 

Properties. — It  is  very  soluble,  the  solution  having  an  alkaline  re- 
action. On  the  application  of  heat,  ammonia  and  water  are  dmen 
off,  a  sodium  metaphosphate  remaining  (NH4NaHP04  =  NaPOj  + 
NH3  +  H20).  This  compound  (like  borax)  becomes  a  colorless  gto* 
at  a  red  heat,  in  which  state  it  dissolves  various  metallic  oxides,  form- 
ing with  them  beads  of  different  colors.  Hence  its  use  in  blow-pipe 
experiments. 

Reactions  of  Ammonium  Compounds. 

Ammonium  salts  are  white  unless  the  acid  be  colored,  and  entirely 
volatile  unless  the  acid  be  fixed,  in  which  latter  case  only  ammonia 
is  evolved. 

Flame. — No  color  is  imparted  to  a  flame  by  ammonium  compounds. 

Platinic  chloride.— A  ppt.  of  (PtCl4l2NH4Cl),  which  on  ignition 
leaves  metallic  platinum  only. 
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Tartaric  Add  or  Acid  Sodium  Tartrate,  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  NH*HC4H4Ofl. 

Heated  with  calcium  hydrate  or  caustic  soda  or  potash,  ammonium 
compounds  evolve  ammonia, known  by — (1)  its  smell;  (2)  its  browning 
turmeric  ;  (3)  and  its  forming  white  fumes  with  HC1. 

NessUr  reagent  (mercuric  iodide  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  caustic  potash)  gives  either  a  brown  discoloration  or  a 
precipitate,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  present.  [This 
reaction  does  not  occur  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  sulphides  or 
cyanides.] 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTH& 

Bakium  and  its  Compounds  —  Strontium  and  its  Compounds  —  Calcium  sod  hi 

Compounds — Maonbsium  and  its  Compounds. 


Metal. 


Barium 
Strontium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 


« • 


■  • 


•  ■ 
« • 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Ba 

Sr 
Ca 
Mg 

1370 
87-6 
400 
240 

40 
2-54 
1-57 
1-74 

Electric 
Conducting 
68°— 72D I 


6-71 
22-14 
25*47 


We  class  magnesium  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  for 
convenience,  although  its  power  of  resisting  oxidation  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  its  volatility  at  a  high  temperature,  the  sparing  solu- 
bility of  its  oxide  and  sulphide,  and  the  solubility  of  its  sulphate, 
more  nearly  ally  it  to  zinc  and  cadmium  than  to  the  metals  of  this 
group. 

Barium,  strontium  and  calcium  are  distinguished  from  the  alkaline 
metals  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  They  are  dyad  elements,  the  alkaline  metals  being  monads. 

(2.)  They  are  heavier  than  water,  the  alkaline  metals  being  lighter. 

(3.)  They  decompose  water  less  energetically. 

(4.)  Their  oxides  and  sulphides  are  less  soluble  in  water. 

(5.)  Their  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in 
water  containing  COe. 

(6.)  Their  sulphates,  phosphates  and  oxalates  are  nearly  insoluble. 

(7.)  They  each  form  two  oxides,  of  which  one  is  basic,  and  forms 
a  hydrate  with  water,  having  the  formula  M"Hfi02. 

(8.)  They  each  form  one  chloride,  of  the  formula  M'Clg. 


BARIUM  (Ba*=  137). 
Atomic  weight,  137.     Specific  gravity,  4*0.     Atomicity,  dyad  (Ba'Cl*). 
History.— Isolated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  (1808). 
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Natural  History. — Does  not  occur  native.  It  is  chiefly  found  as 
heavy  spar  (BaS04)  and  as  Witherite  (BaC03).  Traces  of  the  metal 
in  combination  have  been  found  in  some  few  mineral  waters. 

Preparation* — (1.)  By  electrolysing  fused  or  moistened  barium 
chloride.  In  the  latter  case  mercury  is  employed  for  the  negative 
pole,  an  amalgam  of  barium  resulting.  The  mercury  is  afterwards 
driven  off  by  heat  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

(2.)  An  amalgam  of  barium  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  barium  chlbride. 

(3.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  potassium  over  rod -hot  barium  oxide 
or  chloride,  and  extracting  the  metal  with  mercury. 

Properties. — A  pale  yellow,  malleable  metal.  Melts  below  a  red 
heat.  Tarnishes  in  air.  Decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(Ba  +  2HsO  =  H8  +  BaH202),  and  glass  at  a  red  heat.     Sp.  gr.  4*0. 

Compounds  of  Barium  (Ba  =  137). 


• 

COMPOUNDS. 

Formula. 

Molecular 

weight  of 

anhydrous 

salt. 

Specific 

gravity  of 

crystals. 

BaOin 
100  parts. 

1 

Barium  oxide  (baryta). 

1 

(p.  376)    . . 

Ba'O 

163 

473 

10000 

2i 

»» 

dioxide  (p.  376) 

BaO. 
BaHaOj 
BaCl,,2Ht0 

169 

90-53 

3 

If 

hydrate  (p.  376) 
chloride  (p.  376) 

171 

4-495 

89-47 

41 

It 

208+36 

3-052 

73-66 

5 

ft 

bromide 

BaBrs2H30 

6 

Jj 

iodide 

BaIs2H,0 

7 

» 

fluoride .  • 

BaF, 

8 

tt 

fluosilioate    . . 

BaFtSiF4 

9 

tt 

sulphides 

(p.  376)     («.) 

BaS 

169 

90-53 

It 

BaS4H,0 

10 

It 

disulphide     . . 

BaS, 

201 

76-11 

11 

tt 

sulphhydrate.. 

BaH,S, 
BaS04 

12 

>t 

sulphate  (p.  377) 

233 

4*59 

65-66 

13 

it 

pyrot ulphate. . 

BaSa07 

14 

It 

sulphite., 
drtaionate     •  • 

BaSG3 

15 

9  W 

it 

BaS-062HaO 

16 

it 

tbiosulphate . . 

BaS„0.,BaO 
Ba2N0. 
Ba2N0,H10 

17 

tt 

nitrate  (p.  377) 

261 

3-284 

68*62 

18 

tt 

nitrite   . . 

19 

it 

carbonate 

(p.  377)     . . 

BaCO, 

197 

4-3 

77-67 

20 

It 

chlorate  (p.  377) 

Ba2C10„rJ.0 
Ba2C1044HL0 

304+18 

30 

60-32 

21 

it 

perchlorate  . . 

22 

tt 

phosphates    . . 

• 

(    BaH42l>04 
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Compounds  of  Barium  with  Oxygen,  etc. 

Barium  oxide      ...        •-•         •••         •••     BaO. 

Barium  peroxide ...     Ba02. 

Barium  hydrate  ...         ...         ...         •••     BaH2Or 

(L)  Barium  Oxide,  Baryta  (BaO),  is  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion of  the  metal  in  air,  and  constitutes  the  residue  left  on  igniting 
barium  nitrate,  or  a  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  with  carbon.  It  is  t 
greyish  substance,  fusible  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  (Sp.  gr.  4'73). 
It  freely  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  slakes  with 
water,  forming  barium  hydrate  (BaH*Os). 

(2.)  Barium  Peroxide,  or  Dioxide  (BaO«)  is  prepared  by  heating 
barium  oxide  either  with  potassium  chlorate  or  in  a  current  of  oxygen 
or  of  air  at  about  752°  F.  (400°  C).  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
hydroxyl  (p.  248),  and  as  a  source  of  oxygen  (page  70).  It  is  a  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  When  very  strongly  heated  it  gites 
off  oxygen,  leaving  BaO. 

Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  oxygen,  Heated  in  a  stream 
of  80s,  BaSO*  is  formed. 

(3.)  Barium  Hydrate,  Caustic  baryta  (BaH«0£).  Preparation  (1.) 
By  the  action  of  water  on  baryta  (BaO).  (2.)  By  boiling  barium  sul- 
phide with  cupric  oxide  (BaS  +  CuO  +  H£0  =  BaH*0,  +  CnS). 
(3.)  Manufacturing  process.  By  first  heating  powdered  heavy  spar  with 
carbon  (forming  BaS),  then  passing  carbonic  anhydride  and  steam  orer 
the  residue  (forming  BaC03),  and  finally  subjecting  the  carbonate 
formed  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam  (BaCOj  +  H*0  =  BaBfOj 
+  C08). 

Properties.— It  rapidly  absorbs  COs.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat 
It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  20  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  3  at  212°  Y 
baryta  water),  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  comet 
of  air,  water  is  driven  off  and  BaO*  formed.  Barium  hydrate  **> 
formerly  used  to  separate  the  uncrystallizable  from  the  crystallizald* 
sugar.  It  forms  with  cane  sugar  an  insoluble  compound  (CwHwOnB*0) 
which,  when  suspended  in  water  and  subjected  to  a  stream  of  CO* 
yields  sugar  (which  is  soluble  in  the  water),  and  BaCO,  which  » 
insoluble.  SrH8Oft  has  of  late  been  substituted  for  BaHsOt  for  < 
similar  purpose  in  the  refining  of  sugar. 

(4.)  Barium  Chloride  (BaClj,2H80)  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
BaCOs  or  BaS  in  HC1,  or  by  heating  the  sulphate  with  coal,  lime- 
stone, and  calcium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  flat  prisms,  which  v* 
soluble  in  pure  water  (1  in  2  of  water  at  60°  F.),  but  are  much  )<*' 
soluble  if  the  water  contains  any  free  acid.  Sp.  gr.  3*05.  It  i* 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  strong  mineral  acids. 

(9.)  Barium  Sulphide  (BaS).— Prepared  by  pouring  H,S  oyer  the 
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heated  oxide,  or  by  heating  the  sulphate  with  carbon  (Bolognian  phos- 
phorus). It  is  a  white  body,  and  absorbs  water,  oxygen  and  C08  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  To  see  its  phosphorescence  the  newly-made  and 
hot  sulphide  should  be  preserved  in  sealed  tubes  (luminous  paint). 
With  water  it  forms  a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  and  sulph hydrate 
(2BaS  +2H*0  =  BaH8Ofi  +  BaH«S8). 

Barium  Oxy-salts. 

(12.)  Barium  Sulphate  (BaS04)  is  found  native  as  heavy  spar. 
The  powder  has  a  Sp.  gr.  of  4*5.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  (1  in 
400,000  by  weight)  or  in  acids,  excepting  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  used  by  artists  as  a  paint  {permanent  white),  and  is  employed  as  an 
adulterant  of  white  lead.  Heated  with  carbon,  it  (in  common  with  all 
sulphates)  becomes  a  sulphide. 

(17.)  Barium  Nitrate  (Ba2NOs)  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute 
HNOs  on  BaCO>  The  crystals  are  octahedral.  Sp.  gr.  3*2.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  or  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  water 
(1  in  8  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  3  at  212°  F.).  It  melts  at  1 106.6  F  (597°  C). 
and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  (2BaN206  =  2BaO  +  2N204  +  Os). 
It  is  used  for  green  fire  in  pyrotechny. 

(19.)  Barium  Carbonate,  WUkmu,  Sp.  gr.  4  ^BaC03),  is  pre- 

pared  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  on  a  barium  salt.  Arti- 
ficially prepared,  it  is  a  dense  ^rhite  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
containing  saline  matter,  almost  insoluble  in  pure  water  (1  in  14,000), 
but  soluble  in  water  containing  C02  (1  in  600  parts).  It  fuses  at  a 
white  heat,  when  it  gives  off  COg,  but  decomposition  is  more  easily 
effected  if  it  be  mixed  with  carbon.    It  is  used  as  a  rat  poison. 

(200  Barium  Chlorate  (Ba(Cl03)2,H20)  is  prepared  either  by 
neutralizing  chloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium  and  evaporating,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  fnto  a  hot  solution  of  barium  hydrate.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  (1  in  4  of  water).  By  heat  it  evolves  oxygen, 
leaving  a  residue  of  chloride. 

Reaction  of  Barium  Compounds. 

Spectrum. — Complex.  The  two  bright  lines  in  the  green,  are  those 
most  marked. 

Flame. — Barium  colors  the  non-luminous  flame  green. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Soluble  Sulphates. — White  ppt.  (BaS04),  insoluble 
in  dilute  acids. 

Alkaline  Carbonates.    A  white  ppt.  of  BaCOs. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid.— White  crystalline  ppt  (SiF^BaF*). 

Potassium  Chromate  (or  Bichromate). — Yellow  ppt.,  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid. 
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STRONTIUM  (Sr"=87-5). 

Atomic  weight,  87*6  ;  Specific  gravity,  2.54  ;  Atomicity,  dyad  (Sr*OA 

History.— Isolated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808. 

Natural  History. — Found  as  strontianite  (SrC03)  and  as  eel**ti*t 
(SrS04).     Traces  also  occur  in  brine  springs,  etc. 

Preparation. — By  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride  (see  Barium, 
p.  375). 

Properties. — A  yellow,  malleable  metal.  It  oxidises  spontaneous!? 
on  exposure,  burns  in  air  with  a  crimson  flame,  and  decomposes  water 
at  common  temperatures  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  melt* 
at  a  red  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute,  but  not  in  concentrated,  nitric 
acid. 

Compounds  of  Strontium  (Sr  =  87-6). 
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*  **• . 
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13 
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carbonate  .. 

SrCOs 
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15 

ii 

chlorate 

8r2C10, 

16 

>» 

phosphate, 
(like  Barium) 

(1.)  Strontium  Oxide. — Strontia  (SrO).  Corresponds  in  all 
respects  to  BaO  (see  page  376). 

(2.)  Strontium  Dioxide  (Sr08). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  hydroxy  I  on  strontium  hydrate  (SrlLO* 
+  HsOg*=  Sr08  +  2H80).  It  cannot  be  prepared,  like  BaO*  by  heating 
SrO  in  air. 

(90  Strontium  Sulphate  (SrS04)  occurs  native  as  celestine.  It 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  from  solutions  of  strontium  salts.  It  is 
but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  (0*015  part  in  100  of    water  at 
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(4.)  By  electrolysing  a  fused  mixture  of  calcium,  strontium,  tod 
ammonium  chlorides.     (Mathiesson). 

Properties. — A  light  yellow,  very  hard,  malleable,  ductile  metal 
Specific  gravity  1*578.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  tarnishes  in  moist  air, 
and  decomposes  water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  rapidly 
acted  on  by  dilute  acids.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon 
it,  calcium  in  this  respect  resembling  the  passive  state  of  iron.  The 
heated  metal  burns  with  a  brilliant  yellow  light. 

Compounds  of  Calcium  (Ca  =  40). 
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Compounds  ojt  Calcium  with  Oxygen  and  Hydroxyl. 

Calcium  oxide  ...         ...         ...  CaO. 

Calcium  peroxide    ...         ...         ...  CaOg. 


Calcium  hydrate      ...         CaHsOs. 

(L)  Calcium  Oxide;  Lime;  Quicklime  (CaO).  Preparation. — (1.) 
By  heating  a  mixture  of  coal  with  limestone  or  chalk  (CaC03). 
"  Lime  "  is  prepared  commercially  by  heating  the  mixture  in  properly 
constructed  kilns,  the  mixed  material  being  put  in  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  quicklime  taken  out  at  the  bottom.  (2.)  Pure  CaO 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  Carrara  marble  (see  CaC03),  or  calcium 
nitrate  to  redness  for  some  hours  in  a  crucible. 

Properties. — A  white,  caustic  substance.  Specific  gravity  3*08.  It 
combines  rapidly  with  water  (slaking),  by  which  process  great  heat  is 
evolved.  The  lime  swells  up  during  the  process  (live-lime),  and  finally 
crumbles  to  a  white  powder,  forming  CaH808,  called  slaked  lime 
{•olid  calcium  hydrate).  If  the  limestone  from  which  lime  is  prepared 
contains  clay,  it  is  apt  to  vitrify,  whilst  if  the  lime  contains  magnesia, 
it  slakes  badly  (a  poor  lime).  A  lime  that  slakes  well  is  called  a  rich 
lime.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  both  moisture  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  becoming  what  is  called  "  air-slaked  "  lime,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  CaCOs  and  CaHg02. 

CaO  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  gases.  It  is  infusible,  even 
hi  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  is  used  therefore  for  the  lime 
light. 

(2.)  Calcium  Peroxide  (Ca08).  Prepared  like  Sr08  (see  page  378). 

(3.)  Calcium  Hydrate,  Slaked  lime  (CaH$02).  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  water  on  CaO.  Specific  gravity  2*078.  At  a  red  heat  it 
jields  up  HsO,  "  quicklime  "  (CaO)  being  formed. 

A  white  creamy  mass  called  "  milk  of  lime  "is  produced  when  calcium 
hydrate  is  diffused  in  water.  Calcium  hydrate  is  twice  as  soluble  in 
cold  (1  in  700  or  0*5  gr.  to  £j.)  as  it  is  in  hot  water,  the  solution  being 
known  as  " lime  water"  an  alkaline  liquid,  absorbing  C02  from  the 
air  with  avidity.  By  evaporating  lime-water  "in  vacuo,"  a  crys- 
talline hydrate  (CaHgOs)  may  be  obtained  (Gay  Lussac). 

Uses  of  Lime. 

Uortar,  which  is  used  for  buildings  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  only, 
consists  of  lime  and  sand,  the  latter  being  added,  as  in  the  case  of 
pottery,  to  increase  cohesive  power,  and  to  prevent  the  mortar 
shrinking  as  it  dries.  Before  the  mortar  is  applied,  the  bricks  are 
wetted,  in  order  to  prevent  their  absorbing  moisture  too  rapidly  from 
the  mortar.    It  is  not  very  clear  why  mortar  "  sets."    The  lime  on 
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the  surface  becomes  a  carbonate,  whilst  possibly  a  calcium  silicate  maj 
be  formed. 

Mortar,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  disintegrates.    Hence 
it  cannot  be  used  for  sub-aqueous  constructions. 

CemeiltS,  Or  Hydraulic  Mortars,  are  employed  for  buildings  erpoud 
to  the  action  of  water.  They  consist  of  a  calcined  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  clay  (10  to  30  per  cent.).  [If  too  great  a  heat  be 
applied  in  burning,  the  lime  would  be  vitrified  and  would  not  slake, 
calcic  and  aluminic  silicates  being  formed].  The  powdered  mass, 
when  mixed  with  water,  solidifies,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated 
double  silicates  and  aluminates.  The  material  thus  formed  is  of  great 
hardness,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  water. 

The  rapidity  of  solidification  depends  on  the  quantity  of  clay 
present.  If  it  contains  25  to  35  per  cent.,  it  hardens  in  a  few  hours, 
and  constitutes  what  is  called  Roman  cement,  a  substance  commonly 
manufactured  from  the  nodules  of  calcareo-argillaceous  ironstone,  found 
in  the  London  clay. 

Portland  cement  consists  of  a  calcined  mixture  of  lime  with  the  clay 
of  the  Med  way  valley.  The  mass,  when  dry,  has  the  appearance  of 
Portland  stone. 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  with  gravel  or  coarsely 
powdered  pebbles.  Scott's  cement  is  lime  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  calcium  sulphate. 

Lime  is  employed  for  many  purposes,  such  as  for  manure,  for  the 
purification  of  coal  gas,  for  the  removal  of  hair  from  skins  in  tanning, 
for  sugar  refining,  etc. 

Haloid  Salts. 

(4.)  Calcium  Chloride  (CaCl8). — Preparation.  (1.)  By  the  action 
of  HC1  on  CaC03.  [To  purify  it  from  ferrous  compounds,  chlorine 
water  is  added  in  excess.  Milk  of  lime  is  now  added  to  render  the 
solution  alkaline.  The  precipitate  formed  after  heating  is  filtered  off 
(=  ferric,  manganic,  and  aluminic  hydrates,  etc.).  Acidulate  with 
HC1.]  The  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  CaClg,6H«0 
is  obtained,  which,  at  390°  F.  becomes  CaCl<,2H80,  and  above  this 
heat  CaClj.  (2.)  It  is  obtained,  as  a  by-product,  in  the  manufacture 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  of  ammonium  carbonate  (pages  35  and  371). 

Properties, — A  white,  very  deliquescent  salt,  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  water  (4  in  1  aq.  at  60°  F.),  the  saturated  aqueous  solution 
boiling  at  355°  F.  (179'5°  C).  Melts  at  84-2°  F.  (29°  C.)  in  its  water  of 
crystallization.  Specific  gravity  of  fused  salt,  2*205.  The  fused  salt 
absorbs  water  greedily.  Boiled  with  CaH,02,  and  filtered  whilst  the 
solution  is  hot,  it  deposits  crystals  of  CagHCK)£,7H£0.  It  absorbs 
ammonia  gas  freely,  forming  (CaClg,8NH3). 

Uses. — It  is  used  in  the  laboratory  in  the  solid  form  as  a  desiccant. 
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Owing,  however,  to  its  absorptive  power  for  ammonia,  it  cannot  be  used 
to  dry  this  gas.  Its  solution  is  employed  as  a  bath  to  obtain  a  steady, 
continuous  temperature.  A  solution  containing  50  per  cent,  of  CaCl2 
boils  at  233-6°  F.  (112°  C),  a  325  per  cent,  solution  boiling  at  356°  F. 
(180?  C).  The  crystals  (CaCls,6H80)  mixed  with  ice  form  a  power- 
ful freezing  mixture  [  -67°  F.  (— 55°  C.)]. 

(7.)  Calcium  Fluoride,  Fluor  spar  (CaFfi),  is  found  as  a  mineral, 
Laving  a  variety  of  tints  dependent  on  impurities.  It  also  occurs  in  sea 
and  other  waters,  in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  etc  It  is  the 
source  of  all  the  fluorine  compounds.  It  phosphoresces  in  the  dark 
when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  2000  aq.  at  50°  F.),  and  fuses 
at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition.  Used  as  a  flux;  for  orna- 
ments ;  etc. 


(8.)  The  Calcium  Sulphides  are  mostly  soluble. 

The  monosulphide  (CaS)  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  calcium 
sulphate  with  carbon.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  by  prolonged 
boiling  a  sulphhydrate,  CaS2H2,  is  formed.  Certain  higher  sulphides 
('.?.,  CaS4  and  CaS*)  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  sulphur  in  milk 
of  lime. 

Calcium  monosulphide,  which  is  that  sulphide  that  has  been  most 
studied,  forms  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  "  soda  waste  " 
of  the  alkali  works.  By  exposure  to  air,  it  becomes  calcium  thio- 
sulphate  (2CaS  +  HtO  +  202=CaH202  +  CaS2Os),  which  by  the  action 
of  sodium  carbonate  is  converted  into  sodium  thiosulphate  {see  page 
&>7).  Calcium  sulphide  is  luminous  in  the  dark  after  exposure  to  a 
strongly  actinic  light  (Canton's  phosphorus;  luminous  paint). 


Oxy-salts  op  Calcium. 

(14.)  CalcitUXL  Sulphate  (CaS04)  is  found  in  nature  as  anhydrite 
(CaS04),  gypsum,  alabaster,  selenite,  etc.  (CaS04,  2H20).  It  also  occurs 
iu  the  soil  and  in  various  waters,  constituting  one  source  of  per- 
manent hardness. 

Properties. — Occurs  in  flattened  prisms  (selenite)  and  in  earthy 
masses  (gypsum).  It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  500  (=140  grs.  per 
gallon)  at  60°  F.),  its  solubility  being  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  chlorides  in  solution,  but  increased  by  the 
presence  of  dilute  acids,  ammoniacal  salts,  sodium  chloride  and  thio- 
Hulphate.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  com- 
pound (CaS04,  H£S04)  being  formed,  which  on  dilution  with  water, 
yields  the  normal  salt  and  free  acid.  Boiled  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  it  is  decomposed,  an  alkaline  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate 
being  formed. 
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Uses. — Plaster  of  Paris  or  burnt  gypsum  consists  of  finely-powdered 
gypsum  calcined  at  392°  F.  (200°  C),  so  as  to  drive  off  its  two  mole- 
cules of  water.  When  the  calcined  mass  is  mixed  with  water,  it 
rapidly  solidifies  and  expands  (hence  its  value  for  making  casts),  re- 
combining  with  the  two  molecules  of  water  expelled  by  the  previous 
heat.  If  "overburnt"  (that  is,  heated  above  200°  C.)  this  property 
of  recombination  with  water  is  destroyed.  By  exposure  to  air, 
plaster  of  Paris  deteriorates,  owing  to  its  absorbing  moisture.  Stum 
is  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  a  solution  of  size,  whilst  various 
cements  are  formed  by  its  admixture  with  a  solution  of  alum,  borax, 
etc.,  by  which  means  the  hardness  of  the  mass,  when  set,  is  greatly 
increased.  Scagliola,  or  artificial  marbles,  are  formed  by  the  insertion 
into  the  stucco  of  pieces  of  natural  stone. 

The  "pearl  hardener*9  of  the  paper-makers  is  freshly  precipitated 
calcium  sulphate. 

(15.)  Calcium  Nitrate  (Ca2NOj,4H20)  is  a  crystalline  deliquescent 
salt,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  found  as  an  efflorescence 
on  moist  walls,  in  nitre  plantations,  and  wherever  there  is  organic 
refuse,  the  calcium  nitrate  being  formed  from  the  oxidation  of  the  am* 
monia  in  the  presence  of  lime. 

(16.)  Caltilim  Carbonate  (CaCOs)  may  be  prepared  by  pre 
cipitating  a  solution  of  a  calcium  salt  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or 
by  passing  CO€  (avoiding  excess)  into  lime  water.  It  is  found 
native  in  an  uncrystallized  state  as  limestone,  chalk,  oolite,  etc.,  anil 
also  in  minute  granular  crystals  (as  marble)  which  may  either  be  of  a 
pure  white  or  be  colored  with  iron  or  manganese  oxides,  or  be  black 
from  the  presence  of  bituminous  matter.  It  also  occurs  in  large  six- 
sided  crystals  as  arragonite,  and  in  rhombohedral  crystals  as  Iceland 
or  calc  spar,  etc. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  occurs  as  pearls,  and  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  corals,  fish,  and  egg-shells.  It  enters  largely  into  the 
formation  of  bone. 

Properties. — A  white,  crystalline  or  amorphous  body.  It  is  dimor- 
phous, crystallising  in  rhombohedra  (Sp.  gr.  2*7)  as  in  calcite,  and 
in  rhombs  (Sp.  gr.  3*2)  as  in  arragonite.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
pure  water  (2  grs.  in  1  gallon),  but  soluble  in  water  (as  CaH^COj) 
containing  carbonic  anhydride,  from  which  solution  CaC03  is  deposited 
as  the  COg  is  given  off.  A  saturated  carbonic  acid  water  at  50°  F. 
will  dissolve  about  60  grains  of  CaC03  per  gallon.  Thus  are  formed 
the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  tufa  and  traver- 
tine of  volcanic  districts.  It  undergoes  decomposition  (dissociation) 
when  heated  in  air  (CaCOs  =  CaO  +  COe),  but  may  be  raised  to  » 
white  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  without  change.  It 
is  also  decomposed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric  and 
other  acids. 
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It  constitutes  one  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  temporary  hardness  of 
water — that  is,  the  hardness  removable  by  boiling  (see  p.  247).  The 
deposition  of  the  lime  and  magnesium  carbonates  in  boilers,  constitutes 
what  is  called  "  furring,"  and  renders  a  water  containing  an  excess 
of  such  constituents  unsuitable  for  boiler  purposes.  The  deposition, 
however,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  addition  to 
the  water  of  a  little  soda  ash  or  ammonium  chloride.  In  the  latter 
case,  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed,  which  volatilises  along  with  the 
steam,  a  soluble  calcium  chloride  remaining.  Dr.  Clark  suggested 
a  plan  of  softening  hard  waters  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lime  to  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  holding  the  carbonate  of  lime 
m  solution,  whereby  the  calcium  carbonate  pre-existent  in  the  water, 
together  with  that  formed  by  the  union  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
added  lime,  are  precipitated  together.     (Clark's  process.) 

Calcium  carbonate  constitutes  the  basis  of  many  building  materials, 
such  as  marble,  Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  and  magnesian  limestone 
of  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  built.  The  decay  of  such 
stones  in  a  town  is  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  sulphur  acids  (pro- 
duced by  burning  coal,  etc.),  and  of  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  on 
the  mechanical  disintegration  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the 
water  in  the  pores  of  the  stone  during  freezing. 

(17-18-)  Calcium  Phosphates.— The  Tricalcium phosphate  (Ca^PO*) 
occurs  native  in  osteolite,  coprolite,  etc.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient  of 
bone-ash.  Various  calcium  phosphates  known  as  phosphorite,  apatite, 
etc.,  have  been  found  native.  CaHP04, 2H20  occurs  native  as  brushite. 
A  pyrophosphate  (Ca9P207)  and  metaphosphate  (Ca2P03)  are  known. 
Calcium  superphosphate  (Ca"H4,2P04)  is  formed  when  bone-earth  is 
treated  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

(20)  Calcium  Oxalate  (CaCg04,2H20)  is  a  white,  insoluble  body, 
precipitated  when  ammonium  oxalate  is  added  to  a  lime  solution.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  is  converted  by  heat  into  calcium  carbonate 
(CaC804  =  CaCOs+ CO). 

Calcium  Hypochlorite  (CaClaOg). — Prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
into  milk  of  lime. 

Chloride  of  Lime,  or  u  Bleaching  powder"  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  over  slaked  lime.  The  lime  absorbs  nearly  half  its  weight  of 
chlorine.  The  commercial  product  contains  20  to  35  per  cent,  of 
available  chlorine  (t.&,  of  chlorine  capable  of  being  given  off  when 
the  powder  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  (CaCl20  +  H2S04=CaS04 
+  HsO  +  Cl«.)  Formerly  this  compound  was  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorite.     Thus — 

2CaH«0«     +     2CL     =     CaCl,     +     CaCl*0£     +     2H£0. 

^  ^  - 

Calcic  hydrate  +  Chlorine    =  Bleaching  powder  +      Water. 

CC 
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Bat  inasmuch  as  bleaching  powder  is  neither  deliquescent  (when 
well  made)  nor  soluble  in  alcohol  as  calcium  chloride  is,  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  definite  chemical  combination,  viz.,  a  calcium-chlorohypo- 
chlorite,  Ca(ClO)Cl. 

The  hypochlorite  is  decomposed  by  water,  by  heat  (oxygen  being 
evolved  and  CaCl*  formed),  by  moist  air  (hypochlorous  acid  being 
evolved)  and  by  acids.  Its  solutions  evolve  oxygen  when  heated 
with  certain  metallic  hydrates.  Heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  decom- 
poses. 

In  employing  it  for  bleaching,  the  material  is  first  passed  through  a 
solution  of  the  bleach,  and  afterwards  into  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  hypochlorous  acid  being  by  this  means  liberated. 

Reactions  of  Like  Compounds. 

The  salts  are  colorless  (unless  the  acid  be  colored). 

Non-luminous  Flame,  colored  yellowish  red. 

Spectrum. — Several  bands  in  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  the  one  in 
the  green  and  the  one  in  the  orange  being  those  specially  characteristic, 

Alkaline  Carbonates. — White  ppt.  of  CaCOs. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Soluble  Sulphates.— White  ppt.  of  CaS04  in 
strong  solutions,  the  precipitation  in  the  case  of  weak  solutions  onlj 
occurring  when  alcohol  has  been  added. 

Calcium  Sulphate. — No  precipitate. 

Ammonium  Oxalate. — White  ppt.  of  CaC204,  soluble  in  HC1  and 
HNO3  5  insoluble  in  ammonia,  in  oxalic  or  in  acetic  acids. 

Potassium  Chromats. — No  ppt.    (See  Barium,  p.  877.) 


MAGNESIUM  (Mg"). 

Atomic  weight,  24.  Specific  gravity,  1-7 43.  Specific  heat,  0-25.  Atomicitg, 
dyad  (MgCls).  Fuses  and  volatilises  at  a  red  heat. 
[Its  general  properties,  the  volatility  of  its  chloride,  the  solu- 
bility of  its  sulphate,  and  the  isomorphism  of  its  compounds  with 
those  of  zinc,  ally  it,  so  far  as  its  general  chemistry  is  concerned, 
to  zinc  rather  than  to  the  metals  of  the  earths.  We  consider  it 
here  for  convenience.] 

History. — Isolated  by  Davy  in  1808. 

Natural  History. — It  occurs  (a)  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  mag* 
nesite  (MgCOa),  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  (Ca"Mg"2C09),  as 
brucite  (MgH^Og),  as  a  sulphate  in  Kieserite  and  in  Epsom  salts 
(MgS04,H20)  ;  and  as  boracite,  hydroboracite,  and  pearl  spar.  As  a 
silicate  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  mica,  asbestos,  hornblende,  ser- 
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pentine,  olivine,  steatite  (soapstone  or  French  chalk),  meerschaum,  talc, 
etc.  It  occurs  in  most  waters  as  a  carbonate  and  a  sulphate.  (/3.) 
It  is  found  in  animals  and  vegetables  in  combination  with  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  and  organic  acids. 

Preparation* — (1.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  fused  magnesium  chlo- 
ride.   (Davy.) 

(2.)  By  heating  magnesium  chloride  with  metallic  potassium  or 
sodium.     (Bussy.) 

(3.)  By  fusing  a  mixture  of  magnesium  chloride  (MgCl2),  sodium 
chloride  (NaCl),  calcium  fluoride  (CaFs)  (fluorspar)  and  sodium. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  On  cooling,  the  mag- 
nesium forms  in  large  globules!  and  may  be  purified  by  distillation. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  white,  hard,  light,  malleable,  duc- 
tile metal,  melting  at  a  red  heat,  and  sufficiently  volatile  to  be  dis- 
tilled if  heated  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere.  Sp.  gr.  1*743.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in  acidulated  water  and  in  am- 
monium chloride  (4NH4C1 +Mg  =2NH4Cl,MgCl,+  H8+2NHs). 

(/3.)  Chemical.  It  decomposes  warm,  but  not  cold,  water.  (It  iB 
said  that  the  pure  metal  does  not  act  on  water  even  at  212°  F. 
(100P  C.).)  It  is  not  easily  affected  by  dry  air,  but  rapidly  oxidizes 
in  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  bums  in  air  (forming  MgO), 
the  light  evolved  being  of  great  intensity  and  highly  actinic  : — hence 
its  use  in  photography.  It  also  burns  in  chlorine,  and  in  bromine, 
iodine,  and  sulphur  vapors.  It  combines  with  nitrogen  at  high  tem- 
peratures to  form  a  nitride  (NsMg3).  Dilute  acids  dissolve  it  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  ignites  when  introduced  into  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  but  is  not  acted  on  by  cold  nitro-sulphuric  acid.  With  solutions 
of  caustic  alkalies,  it  does  not  (like  zinc)  evolve  hydrogen,  MgH2Og 
not  being  soluble  in  the  alkali.  It  reduces  acid  solutions  of  salts  of 
many  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  gas  (or  in  the  case  of  arsenical  and 
antimonial  compounds  being  present,  arseniuretted  or  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen)  being  evolved.  With  ammonia  salts  it  evolves  hydrogen,  a 
magnesium  amnionic  salt  being  formed. 

Uses- — It  is  used  as  a  source  of  light  in  photography,  the  mag- 
nesium spectrum  being  continuous,  and  the  light  of  high  actinism. 
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Compounds  of  Magnesium  (Mg  =  24). 
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(1.)  Magnesium  Oxide,  Magnesia  Calctnata  or  Usta  (MgO).  This 
is  the  only  oxide  of  magnesium.     It  occurs  native  as  periclase. 

Preparation. — It  may  be  prepared  by  burning  magnesium  in  air,  or 
by  igniting  magnesium  carbonate  or  nitrate  in  a  crucible  ("mag- 
nesia usta,"  "  calcined  magnesia").  It  is  a  white  and  almost  insoluble 
powder  (1  part  in  55,000  times  its  weight  of  water).  Sp.  gr.  3*07  to 
3*61.  It  fuses  in  the  oxy  hydrogen  flame.  Like  lime,  baryta,  aod 
strontia,  it  slakes  with  water ;  but,  unlike  them,  it  develops  no  vert 
perceptible  heat  in  doing  so.  The  magnesium  hydrate  (MgH80t) 
thus  formed,  slowly  absorbs  atmospheric  carbonic  anhydride.  The 
hydrate  forms  a  compact  mass  like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  may  be  used 
for  casts.  Magnesium  oxide,  when  placed  on  turmeric  paper  and 
moistened,  turns  the  paper  brown. 

(2.)  Magnesium  Hydrate  (MgH808)  occurs  in  nature  as  bracite. 
It  may  be  prepared  as  a  white  powder  (in  addition  to  the  method 
meutioned  above),  by  precipitating  magnesium  sulphate  with  potassium 
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hydrate  (MgS04+2KHO  =  K2S04+MgH202).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  infusible  by  heat.  It  absorbs  C02  from  the  air.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat  into  MgO  and  H30. 

(3.)  HagHe8ium  Chloride  (MgClg)  is  found  in  salt  deposits  and 
in  sea  water.  It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  the  metal,  its  oxide 
or  carbonate,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporation,  the  solution 
of  MgCl*  formed  is  decomposed  into  MgO  and  HC1,  but  if  ammo- 
nium chloride  be  added  to  the  solution  before  it  is  evaporated,  the 
double  salt  (MgCl«,2NH4Cl)  is  formed,  from  which  the  NH4C1  may 
be  volatilized,  leaving  the  pure  MgCl2  in  a  fused  state  in  the  crucible. 

It  is  a  crystalline  deliquescent  substance,  freely  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat.  It  combines  with  the  oxide  to 
form  various  oxyehlorides.  A  paste  of  magnesia  and  magnesium  chlo- 
ride forms  within  a  few  hours  a  mass  sufficiently  hard  to  be  polished. 

It  forms  numerous  double  compounds,  of  which  (MgCl2,KCl,6H20) 
(carnallite),  (MgCl2,  NH4C1,  6H20)  and  (2MgCl2,CaCl2,  12H20), 
(tachydrite),  are  illustrations. 

(4.)  Magnesium  Bromide  (MgBr2)  and  Iodide  (Mgl2)  are  found 

in  sea  water  and  in  saline  springs. 

(6.)  Magnesium  Fluoride  (MgF2)  forms  double  compounds,  of 
which  MgF2,NaF  is  an  illustration. 

(7.)  Magne8ium  Nitride  (Mg.,N2)  may  be  produced  by  the  direct 
anion  of  nitrogen  and  the  metal.  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  easily  de- 
composed by  water  (MgsN2+3H20  =  2NHs+3MgO). 

(10.)  Magnesium  Sulphide  (MgS)  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
metal  to  redness  in  sulphur  vapor,  or  by  passing  C  S2  vapor  over  red- 
hot  MgO.     It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  MgH202  and  MglLjS. 

Magne8ium  Sulph-hydrate  may  be  prepared  by  passing  H2S 
through  water  containing  magnesia  in  suspension. 

(12.)  Magnesium  Sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  (MgS04,7H20),  is 

found  in  most  waters,  but  especially  in  certain  springs  about  Epsom. 
It  occurs  in  certain  salt  beds  as  kieserite. 

Preparation. — By  the  calcination  of  dolomite  (MgCa2C03),  a  re- 
sidue is  formed  of  MgO  and  CaO.  This,  after  washing  to  extract 
some  of  the  lime,  is  acted  on  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  MgS04 
and  CaS04  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which,  being  insoluble,  is  preci- 
pitated. The  magnesium  sulphate  may  then  be  obtained  from  the 
clear  solution  by  evaporation. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  "  bittern  "  of  sea  water — that  is, 
the  liquor  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  common  salt.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  from  kieserite,  by  first  treating  it  with  water  to  dis- 
solve out  the  common  salt  present.  Lastly,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
the  liquor  of  the  alum  works. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline,  slightly  efflorescent  salt  (right 
rhombic  prisms),  of  a  bitter  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  3  aq.  at 
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60°  F.,  and  1  in  1-5  aq.  at  212°  P.).  At  a  heat  of  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it 
fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  becoming  MgSO^H^O.  At  about 
482°  F.  (250°  C.)  it  becomes  MgSO*  which  at  a  red  heat  fuses  without 
decomposition.  The  seventh  molecule  of  water  (water  of  constitu- 
tion) in  the  salt  MgSO^HjO  may  be  displaced  by  a  molecule  of  an 
anhydrous  alkaline  sulphate  (such  as  KgS04),  a  double  salt  resulting 
(such  as  MgSO^KsSO^GHgO),  which  has  the  same  crystalline  form 
as  magnesium  sulphate. 

(14.)  Magnesium  Carbonate  (MgCOa).— Natural  History.  Found 
native  as  magnesite  and  (together  with  CaC03)  as  dolomite. 

Preparation. — Boiling  solutions  of  KsCOs  and  MgCl*  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  precipitate  formed  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  water. 
From  this  solution,  the  salt  (MgC03,3H80)  is  deposited  as  the  carbonic 
anhydride  escapes.  A  compound  with  five  molecules  of  water  has 
been  prepared.  "Magnesia  alba  "  (3MgCOs,H20,MgH202  or  possibly 
3MgCOs,  MgHgOg,  3H20  ?)  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  magnesium 
sulphate  solution  with  one  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Compounds  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  carbonates  of  lime, 
potash,  and  ammonia  are  known  (e.g.,  MgCOs,KsCOt4HsO). 

(19*)  The  Magnesium  Silicates  are  numerous.  Talc  (4Mg0, 
5SiO)*  steatite  (3MgO,4Si02),  meerschaum  (2MgO,3SiO*2H20),  and 
serpentine  (MgO,2Si02),  are  a  few  illustrations  of  its  more  common 
natural  forms. 

Phosphates. — The  orthopbosphate  Mgs2P04  is  found  in  bones 
and  seeds.  The  other  orthophosphates  that  have  been  prepared  are 
(MgHP04,7H20),  (MgKP04,H20),  (MgNaPO^Ey)),  and  (MgNH 
P04,6HgO),  etc. 

(21.)  Ammonium  Magnesic    Phosphate    (THpU  Pfosfau) 

(MgNH4P04,6H20)  is  an  important  salt,  magnesia  being  usually 
precipitated  on  analysis  in  this  form.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  contain* 
ing  free  ammonia.  On  igniting  the  salt,  magnesic  pyrophosphate 
(MggP807)  is  formed,  the  compound  commonly  employed  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  magnesia. 

Triple  phosphate  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. 

Reactions  of  Magnesium  Compounds. 

The  salts  are  colorless  unless  the  acid  be  colored. 

Non-luminous  fame. — No  coloration. 

Spectrum. — Lines  in  the  green. 

Alkaline  and  Barium  Hydrates. — Ppt.  (gelatinous)  of  MgHA* 
insoluble  in  excess.  [N.B. — No  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  cold  when 
ammonia  or  salts  of  ammonia  are  present,  because  of  the  formation  of 
ammonium  magnesic  salts.] 

Sodium  Carbonate ;  ppt.  of  a  basic  carbonate  (Ammonium  salts  pre- 
vent precipitation). 

Ammonium  Phosphate;  A  white  ppt.  of  MgNH^PO*  insoluble  in 
aqueous  ammonia. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  METALS— (continued). 
MANGANESE  (Mn). 

Atomic  weight  55.  Atomicity,  dyad  to  octad.  Dyad,  in  manganous  com- 
pounds (MnO),  and  a  pseudo-triad  in  manganic  compounds,  where 
ike  compound  contains  two  triad  atoms  of  manganese  in  the  molecule, 
the  double  atom  of  the  metal  being  therefore  sexvalent  (Mn2"'0s). 
Specific  gravity  8*0.     Melts  at  a  white  heat. 

History. — Manganese  was  used  from  very  early  times  to  color  glass* 
The  oxide  was  recognised  by  Scheele  in  1774,  and  the  metal  obtained 
by  Gahn  in  1780. 

Natural  History. — Manganese  is  not  found  in  a  free  state.  It 
occurs  as  an  oxide  in  Tiausmannite  (Mn504),  braunite  (MnsOs),  and 
pyrolumte  (Mn08),  as  a  sulphide  in  manganese  blende  (MnS),  as  a 
carbonate  in  manganese  spar  (MnC03),  and  as  a  silicate  in  red  manganese 
ore  (MnSi03).  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  of  animals,  and 
is  a  widely  diffused  metal. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  reducing  manganous  carbonate  with  char- 
coal. 

(2.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  manganous 
chloride. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  manganous  fluoride  or  chloride. 

(4.)  By  reducing  the  oxide  with  carbon  in  a  crucible  of  caustic 
lime.     (Deville.)    (The  oxide  cannot  be  reduced  with  hydrogen.) 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  A  greyish- white  or  reddish  metal, 
brittle,  but  so  extremely  hard  that  it  will  scratch  steel.  It  is  feebly 
magnetic,  and  very  difficult  to  fuse.     Sp.  gr.  8*00. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  It  is  readily  oxidized  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
has  to  be  preserved  under  naphtha.  It  decomposes  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  liberating  hydrogen.  It  has  a  great  attraction  for 
carbon.    It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Use8« — I*  fa  mixed  with  iron  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
hardness. 
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Compounds  of  Manganese  (Mn  =  55). 


SALTS. 

Ordinary 

Secular 

height, 

Ixydrous. 

Specific 

Mn 

Formula. 

Gravity. 

pfif  tStb 

3*3 

1 

Mn'O 

71 

5.18 

77'4« 

2 

i,          hydrate    •  •     .  • 

MnHsOt 

89 

61-79 

3 

Manganio  oxide  (seequiozidej 
Trimanganic  .tetroxide  or  red 

Mn^lT, 

158 

4*82 

69-62 

4 

• 
S 

5 

OHQ©  •  «          .  .          .a          aa          a* 

Manganic  dioxide  (peroxide) 

Mn.04 
Mn^O. 

229 

87 

4-72 
4*94 

72  05 

6322 

6 

S^ 

,,        anhydride   ..     .. 

Mn«0.  (f) 
HaMnO.  (F) 

103 

53*39 

6a 

a,              add          ..         .  a         .. 

7 

Permanganic  anhydride 

Mn-%0- 

222 

7« 

N  Permanganic  acid        . .     . . 

HMn04 

120 

8 

i  |  Manganous  chloride    •  •     . . 

MnCL 

126 

201 

43-65 

9 

.*g  )  Manganio  chloride      . .     . . 

MnCL 

Mn,CJL 
Mn03Cl 

197 

27*91 

10 

£  i  Dimanganio  hexaohloride  .  • 

323 

34-05 

11 

Q  '  Manganio  ozychloride. .     •  • 

12 

Manganous  bromide    . .     . . 

MnBr, 

IS 

„         iodide       . .     . . 

MnL. 

14 

„         fluoride    ..     .. 

MnF, 

16 

„         perfluoride 

MnF4 

16 

Manganous  sulphide    .  • 
Manganio  sulphide      . .     . . 

MnS 

87 

17 

MnS, 

18 

Manganous  carbonate  . .     . . 

MnCO, 

115 

47-82 

19 

„       sulphate     . .     .. 

Mn804,7H,0 

151+126 

(3-1  of 
\  anhyd. 

36-42 

20 
21 
22 

Manganio  sulphate      , .     . . 

Manganese  alum 

Manganous  dithionate  . 

Mn,3S04 

MntKt4S0424H90 

Mn8,Oa,3H80 

»                   w 

23 

,,        silicate     ..     .. 

MnSiO. 
Mn2N0„6H,0 

24 

„        nitrate      . .     . . 

179+108 

1-8 

___ 

Compounds  of  Manganese  anj 

>  Oxygen. 

Manganous  oxide          

MnO. 

Manganic  oxide            

MnsOj. 

Trimanganese  tetroxide 

Mns04. 

Manganese  dioxide  (peroxide) 

Mn02. 

Manganic  anhydride  (?) 

Mn03. 

Permanganic  anby< 

lride(?)      ... 

M 

DnOT. 

MnO,  MngOs,  and  MnO*  have  been  prepared  ;  MnO,  and  M&A 
have  never  been  isolated. 

Chemically,  it  is  to  be  noted  that — 

MnO  is  a  powerful  base. 
Mn2Os  is  feebly  basic. 

]^nQ  4  J-  are  indifferent  oxides,  that  is,  neither  basic  nor  acid. 
Mn8Or  J  are  Mfcydri**- 
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(1.)  MangailOUS  Oxide,  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (MnO).  Sp.  gr. 
of  the  native  oxide  5*18  ;  of  the  artificial,  4/7  to  5*0. 

Preparation. — (1 .)  Anhydrous.  (Found  native  as  manganosite.)  By 
igniting  manganous  carbonate  or  the  higher  oxides  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen. 

(2.)  As  a  hydrate  (found  native  as  pyrochroit)  (MnHsOs).  (Matt' 
gamuts  hydroxide).  By  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  solution  of  a 
manganous  salt. 

Properties.— Manganous  oxide  is  found  of  various  tints — olive  green, 
dark  green,  or  emerald  green,  accordingly  as  it  is  prepared.  Prepared 
at  low  temperatures,  it  rapidly  becomes  converted  into  the  red  oxide 
(Mn304).  It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  NH4C1  with  the  evolution 
of  NHj,  and  in  HC1  without  the  evolution  of  CI.  Manganous  hydrate 
(MnHsOs)  is  in  the  first  instance  white,  but  rapidly  turns  brown  on 
exposure  to  air,  being  converted  into  Mn2Os,H«0  when  free  from 
alkali,  and  into  MnO^HjO  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  It  is  a 
powerful  base.  Its  salts  are  flesh-colored,  and  isomorphous  with 
ferrous  salts. 

(3.)  MftTig^Tiift  Oxide,  Sesquioxide  of  Manganese  (Mns03). 

Natural  History. — Found  native  as  braunite  (Mn203),  and  as  man- 
ganite  (Mn^OfeHjO). 

Preparation.—  (1.)  Anhydrous.  By  heating  any  oxide  of  manganese 
in  oxygen,  or  by  carefully  heating  the  hydrate. 

(2.)  As  a  hydrate,  M^HgO** — By  first  passing  chlorine  through 
water  in  which  manganous  carbonate  (MnC03)  is  suspended,  and 
subsequently  removing  any  excess  of  manganous  carbonate  with 
dilate  nitric  acid. 

Properties. — A  brown  substance,  decomposed  by  heat  (6Mn203  = 
43fa304+08).  It  colors  glass  violet  (amethyst).  It  is  a  weak  base, 
and  isomorphous  with  alumina  and  ferric  oxide.  Its  salts  are  red,  and 
are  decomposed  by  heat.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  when  heated,  decom- 
poses it,  liberating  oxygen,  and  forming  a  manganous  sulphate  ;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it ;  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  into  MnO  and 
MnOg,  the  acid  dissolving  the  former  oxide  ;  hydrochloric  acid  evolves 
chlorine  when  heated  with  it. 

Manganic  hydrate  (Mn4H204)  is  a  reddish  brown  powder,  which  if 
heated  to  redness  yields  Mn304.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  forms  manganic  sulphate,  no  oxygen  being 
evolved.     It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

(4.)  Bed  Manganese  Oxide;  Mangano-Manganic-Oxide,  Trwum- 
ganic  tetroxide  (Mn304  =MnO,Mn203)  occurs  native  as  "hausman- 
ntte,"  and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  any  manganese  oxide  in  the 
air.  It  is,  in  short,  that  oxide  which,  by  the  absorption  or  giving  out 
of   oxygen,  is  formed  when  the  other  oxides  are  strongly  heated. 
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Heated  in  hydrogen,  it  becomes  MnO;  heated  in  oxygen,  it  is  coo- 
verted  into  Mn803. — It  forms  a  hydrate  of  uncertain  composition. 

Mn304  is  soluble  in  HC1,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  the 
formation  of  MnCl8(Mn304+8HCl=:3MnCls-rCI2+4H<0).  Boiled 
in  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  MnO  is  dissolved,  leaving  I 
residue  of  Mn£03. 

It  does  not  form  salts.  Acted  upon  with  dilute  oxy-acids,  a  man- 
ganous  salt  (i.e.,  a  salt  of  manganous  oxide)  results,  an  insoluble 
residue  of  manganese  dioxide  remaining  (Mn3O4+4HNO3=Mn2N0j+ 
Mn02+2H20). 

Fused  borax  and  glass  dissolve  it,  acquiring  an  amethyst  color. 

(5.)  Manganese  Dioxide ;  Binoxide,  Peroxide,  or  Black  Oxide  of 
Manganese  (Mn02). 

Natural  History. — Found  native  in  a  crystalline  state  as  "pyro- 
lusite,"  and  in  an  amorphous  form  as  "  psilomelane."  It  occurs  as  a 
hydrate  in  "  wad  "  and  "  varvicite"  (M^O^MnOj^O). 

Preparation. — (1.)  Anhydrous.  By  calcining  manganous  nitrate 
(Mn2N03  =  Mn02+N204). 

(2.)  As  a  hydrate,  (a.)  By  acting  on  potassium  permanganate  with 
an  acid. 

(/3.)  By  heating  Mn304  or  Mn203  with  nitric  acid. 

(y.)  By  adding  chloride  of  lime  (hypochlorite)  to  a  solution  of  a 
manganous  salt. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  black  substance,  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  Undergoes  decomposition  in  air 
at  a  red  heat  (3MnOs  =  Mn304+02).  Heated  in  oxygen  it  forms 
Mn203,  and  in  hydrogen  MnO. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Mn02  is  an  "indifferent"  oxide,  that  is,  it  is  neither 
acid  nor  basic.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  in  the  cold  in  the  presence 
of  oxidisable  bodies  (such  as  oxalic  acid).  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and  a  manganous  sulphate  formed  (2MnOs  + 
2H2S04  =  2MuS04+2H20  +  02).  With  hot  hydrochloric  acid  chlo- 
rine is  set  free,  and  MnCl2  formed.     Nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it. 

Hydrated  manganese  dioxide  (MnH203)  is  a  black  powder.  It 
possesses  acid  properties,  reddening  litmus,  and  expelling  C02  fr°m 
solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates.  It  forms  a  certain  class  of  com- 
pounds, called  manganites. 

Manganese  dioxide  is  employed  to  obtain  a  colorless  glass.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine  required  in  the  manu> 
facture  of  bleaching-powder.  Inasmuch  as  Mn08  usually  contains 
iron,  the  residual  liquor  also  contains  mixed  manganous  and  ferric 
chlorides.  From  this  mixture  the  manganous  chloride  may  be  again 
converted  into  oxide  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lime,  which  precipitates 
the  /?er-chloride  of  iron  without  decomposing  the  protochloride  of 
manganese,  peroxides  being  weaker  bases  than  protoxides  (Fe^de* 
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3CaO  =  FegOj  +  3CaCl*).  The  manganese  as  a  carbonate  might 
be  thrown  down  from  the  solution  with  chalk  (MnCl2+CaC03= 
MnCOj+CaCl*).  If  this  be  roasted  at  600°  F.,  the  Mn02  will  be 
reproduced.     (Dnnlop.) 

Weldoris  process  for  the  regeneration  of  Manganese  Dioxide. — This 
process  has  for  its  purpose  the  recovery  of  the  manganese  dioxide  from 
the  waste  liquor  of  the  chlorine  retorts.  This  liquor  consists  of  an  acid 
solution  of  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  manganese,  together  with  other 
impurities  (pp.  88  and  89).  Calcium  carbonate  is  first  added  to 
neutralise  any  free  acid  and  to  precipitate  the  iron.  To  the  clear 
solution  of  lime  and  manganese  chlorides,  milk  of  lime  is  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  1*5  mols.  of  CaH2Oa  to  every  one  mol.  of  MnCl2.  This 
mixture  is  now  heated  by  steam  to  about  167°  F.  (75°  C),  after  which 
air  is  blown  through  the  liquid.  The  manganous  hydrate  (MnO,H20), 
in  the  presence  of  a  basic  oxide,  is  oxidized  to  the  peroxide  (Mn02), 
which,  combining  with  the  basic  oxide,  yields  a  calcic  manganite 
(CaO,  2Mn02).  The  precipitate  produced  (manganese  mud),  consisting 
of  lime  mixed  with  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  Mn02,  is  collected  and 
pressed  into  a  cake,  which  is  then  used  for  the  preparation  of  fresh 
chlorine  by  acting  upon  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hon. — Two  cubic  metres  of  air  are  required  for  every  lib.  of  MnOt  recovered, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  process  being  at  the  rate  of  five  hours  per  ton.  About 
80  per  cent,  of  the  manganese  used  may  be  recovered  by  this  process. 

(6.)  Manganic  Acid  (H2Mn04).— The  Manganates. 

Neither  the  Iree  acid  nor  manganic  anhydride  is  known.  Potassium 
manganate  (mineral  chameleon)  (KgMnOj)  and  sodium  manganate 
(Na2MnOJ  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  together  caustic  potash  or 
soda  respectively,  with  manganese  dioxide.  The  solutions  when 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  yield  green  crystals  of  the 
manganate.  When  these  crystals  are  dissolved  in  pure  water,  or  in 
water  containing  a  trace  of  acid  (the  manganates  being  less  stable  in 
an  acid  than  in  an  alkaline  solution),  the  salts  are  decomposed,  the 
color  of  the  liquid  changing  from  green  to  red,  (due  to  the  formation  of 
potassium  or  sodium  permanganate,)  a  black  precipitate  of  manganese 
dioxide  being  thrown  down  (3K2Mn04+2H20=K8Mn208+Mn08+ 
4KHO).  A  solution  of  sodium  manganate  constitutes  "  Condtfs  green 
disinfecting  fluid  "  the  action  of  which  depends  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  manganates  yield  their  oxygen  to  organic  matter. 

"  Cassel  green  "  is  a  barium  manganate  (Ba*Mn04),  prepared  by 
fusing  MnOg  with  barium  nitrate,  and  extracting  the  product  with 
water. 

(7.)  Permanganic  Acid  (H2Mn2o8).— The  Permanganates. 

Permanganic  acid  is  only  known  in  solution. 

Preparation  of   permanganic  anhydride   (Mn807). — (I.)    A   potas- 
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shim  permanganate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  an  intimate 
mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  (4  parts),  potassium  chlorate  (3*5  parts), 
and  potassium  hydrate  (5  parts),  a  potassium  manganate  being  formed, 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  with  boiling  water.  Carbonic 
anhydride  is  then  passed  through  the  green  solution,  until  it  becomes 
red  (3K2Mn04  +  2CO«  =  E^/Ln2Oa  +  2X^00^  +  MnOfi).  The  clear 
liquid  is  then  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  and  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  from  which  solution  potassium  permanganate  may  be  crystallised 
(Bechamp).  By  treating  the  crystals  with  sulphuric  acid  (care  being 
taken  that  the  crystals  are  free  from  chlorine  and  the  acid  pure, 
otherwise  a  dangerous  explosion  may  occur),  permanganic  anhydride 
rises  as  a  violet  vapor,  and  may  be  condensed  to  a  dark  liquid. 

(2.)  A  solution  of  the  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
barium  permanganate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Permanganic  anhydride  is  a  reddish  brown,  unstable,  oilj 
liquid.  It  explodes  when  heated,  and  decomposes  (giving  off  oxygen) 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  very  hygroscopic.  Great  heat  is 
produced,  with  decomposition  of  some  of  the  oxide,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water.     The  solution  is  violet-colored. 

The  ammonium  salt  (NH4)2Mn208  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
amnionic  sulphate  on  the  barium  salt ;  the  barium  salt  (Ba'MnjOa) 
by  the  action  of  C02  on  barium  manganate ;  and  the  argentic  salt 
(Ag2Mn208)  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  permanganates  are  not  so  unstable  as  the  manganates,  never- 
theless they  readily  yield  their  oxygen  to  organic  matter  (Condfo  r$d 
disinfecting  liquid).  Under  such  conditions  the  permanganic  acid  first 
becomes  manganic  acid,  the  manganese  being  ultimately  reduced  to 
the  state  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide  (MnO$,  H80). 

Potassium  permanganate  crystals  appear  red  by  transmitted,  and  dark 
green  by  reflected  light.  The  permanganates  are  isomorphous  with  the 
perchlorates.  When  heated  they  yield  oxygen,  a  manganate  being 
formed  (K2Mn808  =  K2Mn04  +  MnO«  +  Os).  Boiled  with  a  caustic 
alkali  they  also  evolve  oxygen,  becoming  manganates  (KsMngOg-r 
2EH0  =  2K€Mn04  +  Hs0  +  O).  All  the  permanganates  (excepting 
the  silver  salt)  are  soluble  in  water,  their  solutions  being  of  a  red  colour. 
This  colour  is  discharged  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  neutral  solutions  of 
the  sulphides  and  pentathionates,  by  acid  solutions  of  the  sulphates, 
thio  sulphates,  arsenites,  nitrites,  etc.,  and  by  acid  solutions  of  mer- 
curous,  ferrous,  stannous,  and  antimonious  salts,  the  permanganic  acid 
being  reduced  to  the  colorless  manganous  oxide  (Mineral  Chameleon), 

(8.)  MangailOUS  Chloride ;  Protochloride  of  Manganese  (MnCl«). 

Preparation.— It  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  burnt  in  chlorine,  or 
the  oxide  heated  in  dry  HCI  gas*  It  occurs  (mixed  with  ferric  chloride) 
in   the   residual  liquor  obtained  during    the  preparation   of  chlorine 
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(p.  88).  From  this  liquor  it  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
clear  filtrate  to  dryness  and  igniting,  by  which  means  the  iron  salt  is 
either  volatilized  or  converted  by  the  remaining  water  into  an  insoluble 
sesquioxide.  On  treating  the  mass  thus  formed  with  water,  the 
manganous  chloride  may  be  dissolved  out.  Another  method  for  its 
preparation  is  to  precipitate  a  part  of  the  solution  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  to  employ  the  manganese  carbonate  so  formed  to  precipi- 
tate the  iron  (Fe*Cl<j  +  8MnC03  +  3H20  =  Fe2H606  +  3MnCJ2  + 
3C0f). 

Properties. — A  pink,  deliquescent  salt,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat. 

(9.)  Manganic  Chloride  (Mn2Cl^),  a  brown  substance  decomposed 
by  beat  (Mn£Cl<5  =  2MnCl2  +  Cl2),  and  Manganic  Tetrachloride 
(MnCl4)  are  only  known  in  solution. 

(1L)  Manganic  Oxychloride  (MnOjCl)  is  prepared  by  adding 
sodium  chloride  to  potassic  permanganate  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 
A  brown  explosive  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  permanganic 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  by  their  mutual  action  yield  CI  and 
MnO,. 

(16.)  Manganous  Sulphide  (MnS)  occurs  native  as  "  manganese 
blende." 

Preparation.— (I.)  (As  a  hydrate,  MnS,  HsO.)  By  the  action  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide  on  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt.  (2.)  {Anhy- 
drous.)   By  heating  one  of  the  manganese  oxides  in  a  current  of  HSS. 

Properties. — The  hydrate  prepared  by  process  1  is  flesh-colored  and 
amorphous,  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  and  other  acids  with  evolution  of 
H,S,  and  turns  brown  by  exposure.  The  anhydrous  sulphide  pre- 
pared by  process  2  is  a  greenish  black  powder. 

Manganous  sulphide  forms  double  compounds  with  alkaline  sulphides 
{e.g.,  K*S,3MnS). 

(17.)  MflTigftfrin  Sulphide  (MnS2)  occurs  native  in  a  crystalline 
form. 

OXY-SALT8. 

(18.)  Manganous  Carbonate  (MnCOj)  is  found  native  as  "  man- 
ganese spar."  It  may  be  prepared  as  a  hydrate  (2MnC03,H«0)  by 
precipitating  MnCl*  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  rapidly  oxidises 
by  exposure. 

(19.)  Manganous  Sulphate  (MnSOJ. 

Preparation. — Manganese  dioxide  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited  in  order  to 
decompose  any  ferric  sulphate  present.  By  acting  on  this  residue  with 
water,  pure  manganese  sulphate  may  be  dissolved  out,  leaving  the  in- 
soluble ferric  oxide.  The  salt  obtained  contains  7  or  5  molecules  of 
crater,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystals  have  been 
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prepared.     At  392°  F.  (200°  C.)  the  salt  becomes  anhydrous.    It forau 
double  sulphates  with  alkaline  sulphates. 

Properties. — A  rose-colored  soluble  salt,  used  by  the  dyer  in  produc- 
ing blacks  and  browns. 

(20.)  Manganic  Sulphate  (Mn33SO,)  is  a  green  powder  pre- 
pared by  acting  on  hydrated  manganese  dioxide  with  sulphuric  add. 
Decomposes  at  320°F.  (160° C.)  with  evolution  of  oxygen, 

(21.)  H  K,S04  [or(NII+)sSO,]  be  added  to  a  solution  of  maDfruk 
sulphate,  Manganese  Alum  is  formed  [KaSOt,Mnc3SO„24ffiO]. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  manganese  aluminium  alnra 
(MnSO„Als3S04,24II,0),  which  is  a  pseudo-alum,  where  one  of  * 
dyad  (Mn°)  hoe  replaced  two  of  a  monad  metal  (such  as  K'),  ibe 
salt  possessing  a  different  crystalline  form  to  that  of  the  class  known 
as  "alums." 

(24.)  ManganOUB  Nitrate  (Mn2N03,6IIgO)  ia  prepared  bj  UK 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  carbonate.  It  undergoes  decomposition  bj 
heat. 

Reactions  or  Manganese. 

Salts. — Colored. 

Spectrum. — Linos  in  green  and  yellow.  Spark  spectrum  ;— lines 
numerous. 

Ftised  with  Nitre  and  Sodium  Carbonate. — A  green  mass  of  alkaline 
manganate. 

Borax  head. — Amethyst  color  in  oxidizing  flame  ;  no  color  in  re- 
ducing flame. 

Catutic  Alkaliet. — A  white  ppt.  (MnHjO,),  turning  brown. 

Ammonia. —  Imperfect  ppt.  of  MuH,0,.  [No  ppt.  in  presence  <A 
NH4CL] 

Alkaline  Carbonate*. — Ppt.  of  MnCO.,. 

Ammonium  Sulphide. — Flesh-eolorod  ppt.  of  hydrated  sulphide,  soluble 
ia  dilute  acids. 

IBON  (Fe'=56). 

Atomic  weight,  56.  Specific  gravity,  7m8.  Atomicity  dyad  (*),  at  a 
ferroui  suite  (Fe"Clf ;  Fe"S04)  and  hexad  (rt)  (ie.,  the  double  tried 
atom  of  iron  in  the  molecules  renders  the  metal  sexvalent)  m  /trie 
salts  (FeaOj). 

History. — Known  to  the  ancients. 

Natural  History.— Found  native,  together  with  Ni,  Co,  Mn,  Cn- 
etc.,  in  meteorites.  It  is  also  found  accompanying  platinum  ores. 
In  combination  it  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  numerous  ores,  u 
follows  : — 
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Iron  Ores- 
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Ibon  Obbs. 
Common  Names— Locality. 


Magnetic  iron  ore;  loadstone;  Iron- sand 
(India) 

Bed  hsnatite  (Cornwall}.  (Bedoehre  con- 
taint  clay)        . .         

Specular  iron ;  For  oligiste ;  Iron  glance 
(Elbt,  Russia,  Sweden)  . . 

Brown  hematite;  Pea  iron  ore;  yellow 
ochre;  limonite  (France) 

Spathic  iron  ore  (8axony) 

Clay  ironstone  (Great  Britain,  America)  . . 

Black-hand  (Scotland)       

Iron  pyrites 

Siliceous  ironatooe  (Northampton) 

Bog  iron  ore 


Composition. 


} 


*e,04 


F«,0, 


} 


2F«-aO„3H,0 

FeCO. 

FeCO„  with  clay. 

/  FeCO,,  with  bituminous 

'      matters  (20  to  30  per 

eent.) 

FeS, 
Fe,0,  and  FeCO. 
2Fe,0„3HtO,  and  a 
ferric  phosphate. 


\ 


Specific 
Gravity. 


5-00 

60 

5-2 

3-0 

3*8 
2-7  to  3-47 


The  following  table  from  Bloxam,  compiled  from  analyses  given  in 
Percy  ("  On  Iron  and  Steel ")  shows  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
English  iron  ores  : — 


In  100  parts. 


City  ironstone  from 
coal  measures    .. 

Clay  ironstone  from 
taeUas    .. 

Brown  hematite 

Red  haematite 

Spathic  ore  .. 
Magnetic  ore.. 


Iron. 

Oxide  of 

Phosphoric 

Bisulphide 

Manganese. 

Acid. 

of  Iron. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

43-30 

20-96 

3-30 

0-46 

1-42 

0-0  7 

1-21 

# » 

49-17 

1734 

1-30 

• . 

6  05 

#  • 

1-60 

•  • 

6304 

11-98 

1-60 

trace 

317 

.  • 

0-30 

•  t 

69-10 

47-47 

113 

trace 

trace 

trace 

006 

•  • 

4978 

13-98 

12-64 

1-93 

0-22 

•  • 

0-11 

•  • 

57 

•01 

0 

•14 

0 

•10 

0 

•07 

8 


*1 


o 


77 

12 

23 

6 

6 

1 


Iron  as  a  silicate  is  present  in  most  rocks,  the  oxide  of  iron  im- 
parting the  red  color  to  the  soil.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
chlorophyll  (the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves)  and  of  haemoglobin 
(the  red  coloring  matter  of  blood). 

Preparation. — In  England  iron  is  usually  manufactured  from  clay 
iron-stone. 

(a.)  The  broken  ore  is  first  roasted  or  calcined,  either  in  kilns,  like 
lime-kilns,  or  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  open  air,  whereby  water,  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  some  sulphur  are  driven  off,  and  an  impure  ferric 
oxide  obtained. 
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(/?.)  This  calcined  ore  is  now  smelted  in  the  "blastfurnace" 

The  iron  blast  furnace  is  a  brick  building,  some  50  or  60  feet  high, 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  open  at  the  top  for  the  reception  of  the 
charge.  Air  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  through  the 
air-pipes  or  tuyeres,  whereby  a  high  temperature  is  maintained.  At 
the  bottom  certain  tap-holes  are  placed,  through  which  the  melted  iron 
may  be  drawn  off,  as  well  as  other  orifices,  to  allow  for  the  orerflow 
of  the  slag. . 

The  furnace  is  charged  with  layers  of  calcined  iron  ore,  coke,  and 
limestone,  fresh  layers  being  introduced  as  required. 

Principle  of  the  blast  furnace.— -The  coke  burns  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  supplied  through  the  air-pipes.  The  C0S  thoa 
formed  passes  over  the  hot  fuel,  and  taking  up  more  carbon  becomes  CO. 
This  carbonic  oxide,  coming  into  contact  with  the  red-hot  oxide  of 
iron,  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  oxide, 
leaving  the  iron  in  a  metallic  state  (zone  of  reduction).  The  heated 
iron,  as  it  sinks  in  the  furnace,  combines  with  a  little  carbon,  and  so 
forms  fusible  "  cast  iron  "  (zone  of  carburation)9  which,  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  furnace  (zone  of  fusion),  reduces  the  silica  and  the  phos- 
phates, the  iron  combining  with  the  free  silicon  and  phosphorus. 

The  limestone  (CaCOs),  when  heated,  parts  with  its  CO*  leaving  lime 
(CaO).  This  combines  with  the  infusible  clay  (silicate  of  alumina) 
and  other  impurities  in  the  melted  iron,  to  form  a  readily  fusible 
double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  which,  owing  to  its  less  gravity, 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  iron,  and  constitutes,  when  cold, 
what  is  termed  "iron  slag"  [This  limestone  is  called  "«/*r"be 
cause  it  makes  the  clay  flow  (fluo).~\ 

Thus  the  melted  metal,  with  the  fused  slag  swimming  on  its  surface, 
collects  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  slag  is  allowed  to  run  from 
openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  whilst  the  metal  is  draw 
off  from  below  into  sand  channels,  each  channel  of  iron  being  called 
"a  pi(j"  ("pig-iron").  The  iron  thus  obtained  is  known  as  "cast- 
iron. 

The  gas  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  the  furnace  is  highly  inflam- 
mable and  poisonous.  The  following  represents  its  average  percentage 
composition  : — 

Nitrogen         55*35  vols. 

Carbonic  oxide  ...  25*97     „ 

Hydrogen       ...         ...  6*78     „ 

Carbonic  acid ...         ...  7*77     „ 

Marsh  gas       ...         ...  3*75     „ 

defiant  gas 0*43     „     =  100*00  vols. 

The  air,  previously  to  its  being  supplied  to  the  furnace  through  the 
"tuyeres,"  is  usually  heated  to  600° F.  (315*5° C.)  by  the  furnace  gas. 
This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  "  hot  blast."     Ill  this  way  a  great 
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loss  of  heat  is  prevented.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  "  hot  blast  ircn  " 
is  of  inferior  quality  to  " cold  blast  iron"  hot  blast  iron  both  receiving 
and  retaining  a  larger  quantity  of  impurities. 

Cast  iron  (pig  iron)  contains  about  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  it 
is  not  a  pure  carbide  such  as  would  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Fe4C. 

Composition  of  Cast  Iron  (Percy). 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Carbon 

4-81 

... 

1  -04  per  cent. 

Silicon 

4-77 

• . . 

008      „ 

Sulphur 

106 

... 

000      „ 

Phosphorus 

1-87 

... 

trace     „ 

Manganese 

608 

... 

trace     „ 

Iron  ... 

...       81-41 

... 

98-88    „ 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cast  iron  known  in  commerce.  In 
white  iron  (the  color  of  which  is  due  to  manganese),  the  carbon  exists 
in  chemical  combination  with  the  metal  (Sp.  gr.  7*53).  Spiegeleisen 
(specular  pig  iron)  is  white  iron  containing  the  highest  percentage 
(6  per  cent.)  of  combined  carbon.  In  grey  iron,  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
is  present  in  an  uncombined  state  (Sp.  gr.  6*92).  Mottled  iron  is  an 
intermediate  variety  between  white  and  grey  iron.  Cast  iron  fuses  at 
about  3000°  F.  (1648-8°  0.).  It  is  hard,  non-elastic,  and  brittle.  It 
cannot  be  welded. 

Wrought  iron. — Cast  iron  is  changed  into  wrought  iron  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  "refining  "  and  "puddling"  It  contains  from  0*15  to  0'5  per 
cent  of  carbon. 

Refining  is  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  removal  from  the  iron  of 
the  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The  melted  metal  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air,  whereby  the  silicon  and  a 
part  of  the  carbon  become  oxidised.  The  silica  thus  formed  unites 
with  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  simultaneously,  to  form  a  fusible  slag. 

Puddling. — The  puddling  furnace  is  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  its 
use  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstance  that  the  metal  becomes 
less  fusible  as  it  approaches  purity.  The  fused  metal  is  well  stirred 
or  "puddled"  so  that  the  oxidation  of  the  impurities  may  be  effected 
by  their  actual  contact  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  metal  is  then  well 
hammered,  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  liquid  slag.  This  hammered 
mass  constitutes  wrought  iron. 

The  "Bessemer  process*'  was  invented  to  save  the  great  manual  labor 
involved  in  ordinary  puddling  operations.  It  consists  in  burning 
out  the  carbon  and  silicon  with  an  air  blast  ("  converters  "),  and  then 
supplying  the  necessary  amount  of  carbon  by  the  addition  of  sufficient 
cast  iron  (spiegel-eisen)  of  known  composition  to  convert  the  whole 
into  steel. 
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Wrought  iron  is  soft,  elastic,  malleable  and  ductile.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  melt,  but  is  capable  of  being  welded.     It  is  magnetic 

Steel  is  prepared  by  imbedding  bars  of  wrought  iron  in  charcoal 
and  beating  them  for  several  days  at  2000°  F.  (1093-3°  C.)  (Cementa- 
tion). From  the  fibrous  structure  peculiar  to  wrought  iron,  the  metal 
gradually  assumes  the  granular  structure  of  steel.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  iron  throughout  the  mass  combining  with  about  1  per  cent 
(from  0*6  to  2*0  per  cent)  of  carbon.  The  transference  of  this 
carbon  is  believed  to  be  effected  by  the  formation  in  the  first  instance 
of  carbonic  oxide,  half  of  the  carbon  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
iron  (2CO=COs  +  C),  the  COs  formed  becoming  again  converted  into 
GO  by  combining  with  more  carbon.  Graham  has  shown  that  iron 
has  the  power  of  absorbing  or  "occluding"  six  or  eight  times  its 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide. 

The  unevenness  of  the  blistered  steel  thus  formed  is  remedied  by 
hammering,  whereby  shear  steel  is  produced.  When  this  is  heated  to 
redness,  and  suddenly  cooled  by  dipping  into  water  or  oil,  the  steel 
is  rendered  very  hard,  brittle  and  elastic,  its  volume  being  slightly 
increased.  By  a  process  of  tempering  (that  is,  re-heating  and  cooling), 
the  steel  is  prepared  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
required,  the  temper  of  the  metal  depending  on  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  dipped,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  cooled.  Heated  to 
430°  F.  (221°  C),  and  cooled  slowly  (called  tempering  to  the  yellov), 
the  steel  becomes  very  hard,  such  as  is  required  for  knives,  etc. ;  hat 
if  heated  to  550°  F.  (287*8°  C.)  and  then  cooled  (called  tempering  to 
the  blue),  it  becomes  highly  elastic,  a  condition  required  for  watch- 
springs,  etc 

Case  hardening,  i.e.,  the  conversion  of  the  surface  of  soft  iron  articles 
into  steel,  is  effected  by  first  heating  them  in  contact  with  bone-dost 
or  other  substance  containing  carbon,  and  afterwards  cooling  the  metal 
by  dipping  it  into  water. 

Steel,  unlike  iron,  retains  magnetism.  Hence  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  permanent  magnets.  A  steel  blade  may  be  known  from  an 
iron  blade  by  placing  upon  it  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  A  dark 
stain,  from  the  separation  of  carbon,  will  be  produced  on  the  face  of 
the  blade  if  made  of  steel,  whilst  a  green  stain  will  result  in  the  case 
of  the  iron  blade. 

Impurities. — These  are  carbon  (0*2  to  0*5  per  cent.)  (the  presence 
of  which  increases  the  hardness  of  the  iron),  silicon,  sulphur,  phot' 
phorus  and  arsenic.  The  iron  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  last  four  bodies. 

Properties* — (<*•)  Physical.  Pure  iron  is  soft,  of  a  silvery  white 
color,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  Bar  iron  is  a  hard,  grey,  lustrous 
metal.  Iron  has  no  smell  unless  it  be  rubbed.  Its  texture  is 
fibrous.      Its  specific  gravity  is  about   7*7.      When  heated  it  first 
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becomes  pasty,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  welded.*  At  a  high 
temperature  it  may  be  fused.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  both  ductile  and  malle- 
able. It  expands  slightly  during  the  process  of  cooling.  Compared 
with  other  metals  its  tenacity  is  enormous,  but  its  conductivity  for 
heat  and  electricity  is  comparatively  small*  It  is,  in  common  with 
nickel  and  cobalt  but  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  these  metals,  re- 
markably magnetic.  A  red  heat,  however,  destroys  its  magnetism, 
although  it  recovers  it  again  on  cooling.  Its  magnetism,  however,  is 
not  permanent,  unless  the  iron  be  combined  with  carbon  as  in  steel,  or 
with  oxygen  as  FejO^,  or  with  sulphur  as  Fe,S4  or  FejSe.  Com- 
bined with  oxygen  or  sulphur  in  proportions  other  than  these,  the 
metal  is  not  magnetic  at  all. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  Action  of  Air  and  Oxygen. — Heated  in  air  iron  becomes 
coated  with  scales  of  FesO«  (smithy  scales).  Dry  air  has  very  little 
action  on  polished  iron,  but  the  metal  rapidly  rusts  in  moist  air,  forming 
2Fet0t,3H1O.  The  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride  expedites  the 
rusting  process  by  the  formation  of  a  carbonate  of  iron  (Fe+HsO  + 
C0t=FeCO3-f  H,),  which  is  soluble  in  water  containing  CO*,  but  is 
precipitated  from  solution  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  (4FeC09+ 
02=2FetOs+4COs).  Once  started,  the  rusting  process  proceeds 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  hygroscopicity  of  tbe  iron  oxide.  Rust  always 
contains  ammonia,  formed  by  direct  union  of  the  nascent  hydrogen 
with  atmospheric  nitrogen.  The  contact  of  a  nail  with  a  wet  cloth 
causes  a  diffused  iron-mould  stain,  due  to  the  formation  of  tbe  car- 
bonate of  iron.  Similarly  the  black  streaks  produced  a  short  time 
after  iron  nails  have  been  driven  into  an  oak  fence,  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  tannic  acid  of  the  oak  on  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron  formed  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  When  heated  to  a  high 
temperature,  iron  burns  in  oxygen  brilliantly,  throwing  out  numerous 
scintillations,  Fe304  being  formed.  It  burns  in  sulphur  vapor.  It 
combines  with  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  to  form  a  carbide  of  iron 
(Fe4C).  In  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  the  metal  fires  on  mere  ex- 
posure to  air. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  in  the  presence  of  water,  combine 
rapidly  with  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Action  of  Water. — Iron  is  not  acted  on  by  water,  when  the  water  is 
free  from  air,  but  it  is  rapidly  attacked  by  common  water  containing 
dissolved  air,  more  especially  if  the  water  be  exposed  to  air  at  the  time 
of  its  contact  with  the  iron.  (For  the  action,  see  above.)  The  presence 
of  a  free  alkali,  or  of  an  alkaline  earth,  or  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
interferes  with  this  action.  At  a  red  heat,  iron  decomposes  water 
(4H,0+3Fe  =  Fe,04+4H8). 

•  In  "  welding,"  the  two  pieces  of  pasty  metal  are  first  covered  with  sand.  This 
actt  as  a  flux  to  the  oxide,  thus  enabling  two  absolutely  clean  surfaces  to  be  brought 
into  contact.  The  alag  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron  formed  is  forced  out  by  the 
hammering. 
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Action  of  Adds. — Hot  or  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
slight  action  on  iron,  S02  being  liberated.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts 
rapidly,  evolving  hydrogen.  Ordinary  nitric  acid  acts  energetically 
upon  the  metal,  NO  being  evolved.  If,  however,  the  iron  be  first 
dipped  in  a  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*45,  which  has  no  action  upon 
it,  and  then,  without  being  wiped,  be  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  have  no  action  on  the  metal.  A  similar  change 
in  iron  may  also  be  effected  by  touching  it,  when  immersed  in  a 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  "35,  with  a  piece  of  gold  or  platinum, 
the  previously  energetic  action  of  the  acid  instantly  ceasing  (pamn 
iron).  Passive  iron  does  not  precipitate  copper  from  its  solutions, 
although  a  minute  scratch  will  render  the  iron  active  in  this  respect. 
This  passive  condition  depends  on  the  deposition  of  a  thin  film  of 
Fes04  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  freely  on  the 
metal,  hydrogen  being  set  free.  Carbonic  acid,  dissolved  in  water 
freed  from  air,  also  rapidly  attacks  iron,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Thus,  in  most  chalybeate  waters  the  iron  exists  as  a  ferrous  carbonate 
dissolved  in  a  water  containing  CO*  a  deposit  of  oxide  being  thrown 
down  when  the  water  is  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Compounds  of  Iron  (Fe=56). 
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COMPOUNDS. 


i 


/  Ferrous  oxide 

Ferrous  hydrate     .  • 
Ferric  oxide  . .     . .     .. 

Ferric  hydrate  . .  .  • 
J§  I  Magnetic  oiide  of  iron . . 
*S  \  Hydrated  magnetio  oxide 
°  I  Ferric  anhydride  (hypo- 
thetical)        

I  Ferric    acid    (hypotheti- 
^    cal)      

£  8  I  Ferrous  chloride 

U'|     Ferric  chloride   . .     • . 

(Bromides  and  Fluorides  1 
similar  to  Chlorides)  . .  J 
Ferrous  iodide 


••{ 


Nitrides  of  iron     .. 

(  Ferrous  sulphide 
Ferric  disulphide  (bisul- 
phide)       . . 


8 


p. 

0Q 


Other  sulphides 


.. 


Common 
Formula. 


FeO 
F*HtO, 
FeHjO, 
FeAHiOJl 
FejO.orfFeO^ejOJ 
FejO^HjO 

FeO, 

H,Fe04 

FeCL 
Fe,CU 

FeBr,  and  Fe,Brc 

FeFlaud  Fc,F« 

Felt>4HtO 

Fe*N 
FeS 

FeS. 

FeA  (P) 


Fe,S, 
HtFefl 


(Sulpho-ferrio  acid 
hypothetical 

FetSl 
Fe»S 
FeSAj(Mispickel) 


72 

90 

160 

232 
250 


122 

127 
325 


310 
252 

182 
88 

120 
176 
208 


4.5  to  5-fi 
5*0 


296 
648 


hi* 


Fe 

P* 
cent. 


W 
72*41 


2*528; 
Crystals, 
1-926 


46-90 

44* 
34-36 


2-873  I  18* 


4-8 

498 


68* 
4««« 


4*65 
6.13 
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COMPOUNDS. 

Common 
Formula* 

olecular 
eight  of 
hydrous 
Salt. 

Specific 

Gravity  of 

Crystals. 

Fe 
per 

f*Mlt 

.71 

*M 

WUIla 

-i  JJ  (  Ferrous  sulphate 

FeS04,7H,0 
FeTt8804 

162+126 

1-867 

IS  aj  jj  )  Feme  sulphate  . .     . . 

400 

28-00 

-](*-— .  ■■  - 

Fe2NO„6H,0 

ISO  4-108 

31-11 

Fe'%6N0, 

484 

21          Ferrous  carbonate  .  •     . . 

FeCO.      , 

116 

3-8 

22         Fenoue  phosphate..     .. 

Fe.P.O.SHi© 

23  Ferric  phosphate   .»     .. 

24  Ferrous  oxalate      . .     .. 

FePO^H-O 

2FeCt04,8HfiO 

Fe,8i04 

302 

37-08 

144 

38*88 

25          Ferrous  silicate     . .     . . 

26          Iron  alum       .  *     . .     .. 

K,S04Fe,3804,24H,0 

Compounds 

op  Iron  with  Oxygen. 

1.  Ferrous  oxide 

►•  •        •••        ••• 

...     FeO. 

2.  Ferrous  hydrate 

•  a  •                        a  a  a 

• . .     r  eJcigOg. 

3.  Ferric  oxide 

•••                      • • a                      •• a 

Fes03. 

4.  Ferric  hydrate    . 

>**                       *•*                       .a. 

. .  •     FegHgOg- 

5.  Magnetic  or  black  oxide  of  iron 

.  ~     Fe304. 

6.  Hydrated  magne 

tic  oxide 

...     Fe304,  H20. 

7.  Ferric  anhydride 

.  •  •         • •• 

...     Fe03. 

8.  Ferric  acid 

.•a                       aaa                      ... 

...     HgFe04. 

(1,  2.)  FeiTOU8  Oxide-— Protoxide  of  iron  (FeO).  This  body  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  free  state. 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  heating  Fe203  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  (2.)  (As  a  hydrate,  FeHsOs,  hydrated  protoxide 
of  iron.)  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  with  an 
alkali,  care  being  taken  that  the  water  in  which  the  ferrous  salt 
is  dissolved  is  entirely  free  from  air. 

Properties. — FeO  is  a  black  and  spontaneously  inflammable  powder. 
By  combustion  it  yields  Fe203.  The  white  hydrated  ferrous  oxide 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  the  hydrate  of  ferric 
oxide  (FejOj,3H£0).  It  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  ferrous  salts 
(protosalts  of  iron),  in  which  the  iron  is  bivalent.  These  salts  are 
of  a  green  color,  and  rapidly  oxidize  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  oxide  is  used  to  stain  glass  a  green  color.  It  absorbs  COg, 
heat  being  produced  during  combination.  Soluble  in  150,000  of 
water,  the  solution  being  alkaline. 

(3, 4.)  Ferric  Oxide  (F**Os). 

Synonyms. — Bed  oxide:  Sesquioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron;  colcdthar; 
jewellers3  rouge;  (obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  production  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid);    Venetian  red;   crocus  of  Mars,  etc. 
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History. — It  is  found  native  as  hematite,  specular  iron  ore.  Mood* 
stone,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  the  ignition  of  ferrous  sulphate 
(2FeS04=FesOs+  80fi + SO,). 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate,  Fefi^ZBfi  =  Fe^O*  iron  rust)  By  acting 
on  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

Properties. — Ferric  oxide  is  a  dark  red  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
although  what  is  called  "  dialysed  iron "  (formed  by  dissolving  ferric 
hydrate  in  ferric  chloride  and  dialysing),  is  practically  ferric  oxide  dis- 
solved in  water.  In  this  condition,  however,  it  undergoes  rapid  con- 
version into  ferric  hydrate  and  water.  The  hydrate  is  soluble  in 
acids.  When  air-dried,  it  undergoes  partial  dehydration.  Heated  to 
608°  F.  (320°  C.)  it  forms  Fe^O*  If  in  this  condition  it  be  heated  to 
redness,  it  exhibits  a  sudden  glow,  and  contracts  in  bulk,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  its  composition  remains  unaltered  (the  change  being 
molecular),  it  will  be  found  to  have  become  insoluble  in  acids. 
By  heating  to  whiteness  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  a  magnetic  oxide 
formed  (3Fe80,=2Fes04+0).  With  acids  it  forms  ferric  sakt 
(persalts  of  iron),  in  each  molecule  of  which  are  two  atoms  of 
triad  iron.  Ferric  salts  are  non-crystalline  and  deliquescent,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  having  an  astringent  taste  and  an  acid  reaction. 

Like  alumina,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous,  it  can,  although  in  a 
lesser  degree,  act  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid  to  strong  bases,  as  sjg^  in 
the  compound  4CaO,Fe*03. 

Uses. — Ferric  oxide  is  found  in  all  soils.  It  serves  as  a  carrier  of 
air  to  organic  matter,  whereby  CO*  is  prepared  for  tne  plant  The 
ferrous  oxide  thus  formed  is  again  oxidized  to  ferric  oxide,  and  so 
fitted  once  more  to  perform  the  same  process.  The  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  is  largely  used  as  a  material  for  purifying  coal-gas  from  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ((Fe,0„HsO)+ 3^8=^83,^0)+ 3  H.0).  The 
hydrated  ferric  sulphide  formed  is  oxidized  ("  revivified  ")  by  exposure 
to  air,  considerable  heat  accompanying  the  process  (2(Fe2S3,HfO)+301 
=2(Fe8Os,H80)+3Se).  The  ferric  oxide  thus  reproduced  maj  he 
employed  again  and  again  until  the  free  sulphur  formed  has  ac- 
cumulated in  such  quantity  that  it  impairs  the  power  of  the  oxide 
to  absorb  the  gas. 

(5,  6<)  Magnetic  Oxide  Of  Iron- — Black  oxide ;  ferrosofenic 
oxide  (Fe304  or  FeO,Fe,Os).  The  latter  formula  for  this  compound 
is  believed  to  be  the  correct  one,  minerals  being  known  having  the 
same  crystalline  form,  where  the  iron  is  displaced  by  other  metals, 
eg.,  spinelle  (MgO,Al2Os).  It  occurs  native  as  loadstone,  maymtiUy 
etc.,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  black  scales  falling  from  the 
anvil  during  the  working  of  wrought  iron. 

Preparation.— .(1.)  (Anhydrous.)  (a.)  By  burning  iron  in  oxygen  (sm&3 
scales),    (fi.)  By  passing  steam  or  C08  over  hot  iron  filings  (H  or 
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CO  being  liberated),  (y.)  By  boiling  freshly  precipitated  hydrated 
ferric  oxide  in  water,  together  with  an  excess  of  iron  turnings. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate.  Hydrated  magnetic  oxide;  ferroso-ferrie  hydrate; 
FejO*,  HsO).  By  adding  ammonia  to  a  mixed  solution  of  equivalent 
parts  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  and  boiling. 

Properties. — The  black  oxide  is  fusible  at  high  temperatures.  It  is 
soluble  in  nitric  and  in  hydrochloric  acids.  It  does  not  form  definite 
compounds  with  acids,  but  simply  mixtures  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 

(7,  8.)  Ferric  Acid  (HgFeOJ.— The  Ferrates. 

Neither  ferric  anhydride  nor  ferric  acid  have  been  prepared,  being 
only  known  in  combination  as  ferrates.  A  potassium  ferrate  solution 
(K,Fe04)  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  an  ignited  mixture  of 
ferric  oxide  and  nitre  in  water,  or  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution 
of  potash  (30  parts  of  KHO  in  50  parts  of  HsO)  in  which  one  part  of 
freshly-precipitated  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  suspended  (Fe,Oj,8H90  + 
3Clt+10KHO=6KCl  +  2K*FeO4+8H*O).     This  potassium   salt  U 

very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  a  strong  potash  solution.  Its 
aqueous  solution  has  a  fine  purple  color.  It  rapidly  decomposes 
(2E%Fe04  =2K90+Fe203+30),  oxygen  being  evolved  and  ferric 
oxide  precipitated.  The  presence  of  organic  matter,  or  the  application 
of  heat,  or  the  addition  of  an  acid  decomposes  it  immediately. 

A  sodium  ferrate  (NagFeO*)  and  a  barium  ferrate  (BaFe04)  have 
keen  prepared. 

Compounds  of  Iron  and  Chlorine. 

9.  Ferrou 8' chloride  ...     FeCl8. 

10.  Ferric  chloride  ...         ...         ...     FegClfl. 

(9.)  FeiTOUS  Chloride,  Protochloride  of  Iron  (FeCl*). 

Preparation. — (1.)  {Anhydrous.)  (a.)  By  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  red-hot  iron  (Fe+  2HC1  =  FeCls  +  H*). 

(/).)  By  heating  ferric  chloride  in  hydrogen  (Fe,Cl$-f  H*=  2FeCls+ 
2HC1). 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate;  crystals  =  FeCl*  4H«0.)  By  dissolving  iron  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  with  exclusion  of  air. 

Properties. — The  crystals  are  six-sided  and  deliquescent,  of  a  green 
color,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  salt  rapidly 
oxidises,  even  by  mere  exposure  to  air.  When  heated  in  air,  it  is 
decomposed  (6FeCl,-f  80=  Fe,Clfl+Fe,Os).  The  solution  rapidly 
dissolves  nitric  oxide. 

(Id)  Feme  Chloride ;  Perchloride;  Sesqnichloride  (Fe2Cl6). 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhydrous,  Fe^Clg.)  (a.)  By  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  over  red-hot  iron.  (/J.)  By  heating  ferrous  chloride  in 
chlorine. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate,  Fefi^GRfi.)  (a.)  By  dissolving  ferric  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  metal  in  aqua  regie.  ~ 
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(/J.)  By  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride. 

Properties.— The  anhydrous  chloride  is  very  deliquescent.  It  fuses 
and  is  volatile.  It  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  (Fe,C1^2NH,).  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  rapidly  combines  with  water,  forming 
a  red  solution.  Heated  with  oxygen,  it  yields  chlorine  and  ferric  oxide, 
and  with  steam,  ferric  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrate  is  a 
red  crystalline  body,  decomposed  by  heat  into  Fe,  03  (or  perhaps  an 
oxychloride)  and  HC1.  Hence  the  anhydrous  chloride  cannot  be  pre- 
pared from  the  hydrate.  It  forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  chlorides, 
such  as  the  garnet-like  crystals  of  Fe*Cl6,4KCl,2H€0. 

Uses. — Iu  solution  it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  yields  chlorine  to  organic  matter,  itself  being  reduced 
to  ferrous  chloride.  It  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  laboratory.  Its 
solution  freely  dissolves  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  forming 
ferric  oxychloride. 

Ferric  Bromide  &&d  Fluoride  h&ve  been  prepared.    Ferric 

Iodide  has  not  been  prepared. 

(11.)  FeiT0U8  Bromide  (FeBrt)  is  formed  when  bromine  vapour 
is  passed  over  red  hot  iron  filings.  FeiTOUS  Fluoride  (FeFf)  maj 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

(12.)  Ferrous  Iodide  (Felg). 

Preparation. — By  digesting  iron  and  iodine  in  water. 

Properties. — It  decomposes  by  exposure  to  air.  Hence  it  is  com- 
monly prescribed  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  by  which  means 
its  oxidation  is  retarded. 

(14.)  FeiT0U8  Sulphide  ;  Protostdphide  or  Sulphide  of  Iron  (FeS). 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  direct  union  of  sulphur  with 
iron  at  a  high  temperature. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate.)  By  precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  an  alkaline 
sulph-hydrate  (2KHS  +  FeS04 + H90=FeS,H90  +  H«S + K«S04). 

Properties. — The  anhydrous  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
H2S  being  evolved.  Heated  in  vacuo,  no  sulphur  is  evolved  even  at 
a  white  heat.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  first  becomes  FeSO*,  thb 
compound  being  itself  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding  a 
residue  of  Fe,03.  The  hydrate  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  forming  the  red  ferric  oxide  and  free  sulphur. 

(15.)  Ferric  Disulphide  (FeS2)  is  found  native  in  all  rocks 
as  iron  pyrites  (mundtc),  and  is  probably  formed  by  the  deoxidation 
of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter.  Specific  gravity,  5*186.  A 
white  iron  pyrites  (jnarcasite)  is  also  found  in  nature. 

Preparation. — By  heating  iron  with  excess  of  sulphur  at  a  tern* 
perature  below  redness. 

Properties. — By  exposure  to  air  some  varieties  (such  as  marcasitet 
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Specific  gravity,  4*8)  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  forming  ferrous  sulphate. 
Ferric  disulphide  is  a  hard  body  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
is  sot  acted  on  either  by  cold  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  Hot 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  evolution  of  SOs ;  hot  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  and  slowly  dissolves  it.  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  it 
sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  FesS4  formed.  On  account  of  this  property, 
iron  pyrites  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
{See  page  181.) 

(16*)  Ferric  Sulphide  (FegSs)  is  formed  by  heating  iron  with  its 
own  weight  of  sulphur. 

Certain  salts  have  been  prepared,  called  sulpko-ferrites,  of  which 
KjFe,S4  is  an  example. 
The  sulphide  FejSg  occurs  native  as  magnetic  pyrites. 

Iron  Oxy-Salts. 

(17.)  Ferrous  Sulphate — Protosulphate  of  iron ;  copperas ;  green 
ritriol;  iron  vitriol  (FeS04). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  acting  on  iron  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
crystallizing  (FeSO^HjO).  [Other  hydrates  of  FeS04  have  also 
been  obtained.] 

(2.)  By  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  (FeSa)  by  exposure  to  air 
and  moisture.     (See  above.) 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  a  copper  sulphate  solution  on  scrap  iron. 

Properties. — A  green,  dimorphous  (rhomboids  and  oblique  prisms), 
efflorescent  salt  (FeS04,7H80),  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water  (1  in 
2  aq.  at  60°  F. ;  37  in  1  aq.  at  194°  F.  ;  3-3  in  1  aq.  at  212°  F.).  At 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)  FeS04,7H20  becomes  FeS04,H80.  At  500°  F. 
(260°  C.)  it  becomes  FeSO*  At  a  red  heat  the  salt  undergoes  de 
composition  (2FeS04=Fe203  +  SOe+80s).  The  preparation  of  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid  from  ferrous  sulphate,  depends  on  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  render  the  sulphate  in  large 
bulk  perfectly  anhydrous,  and  that  therefore  the  little  water  remaining 
in  the  salt  distils  over  along  with  the  S03.  The  residue  (Fes03)  left 
in  the  retort  when  the  process  is  complete  is  called  colcothar. 

By  exposing  a  solution  of  the  salt  to  air,  a  brown  liquid  results, 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  normal  and  a  basic  ferric  sulphate,  the  former 
remaining  in  solution,  whilst  the  latter  is  precipitated  (10FeSO4-f  05 
=3(Feg03,3S03)  +  2Fet03,SOs).  A  similar  result  occurs  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  solid  crystals  to  air,  especially  if  the  air  be  moist.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  rapidly  absorbs  nitric  oxide.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  alkaline  sulphates,  isomorphous  with  their  com- 
pounds with  magnesium  salts  ((NH4)fiFe2S046H20). 

Uses. — In  the  laboratory,  as  a  reducing  agent,  e.  g.,  to  precipitate 
metallic  gold  from  its  solutions.  In  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  dyes,  ink,  &c,  by  the  action  of  tannic  acid  upon  it. 
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(18*)  Ferric  Sulphate*  —  Persulphate  or  sesquisulphate  of  im 
(Fe"'c3S04),  is  found  native  in  Chili,  as  coquimbiU  (Fe<3SO*9Ht0). 

Preparation. — [Several  sulphates  of  ferric  oxide  are  known.]  Br 
adding  the  necessary  quantity  of  HtS04  to  Fe*S04  to  convert  it 
into  Feg3S04.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled,  the  iron  being  afterwards 
peroxided  by  the  cautious  addition  of  nitric  acid,  until  no  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  with  potassic  ferricyanide  (6FeSO4+3HtS04+ 
2HN03=3Fe,3S04 +  2NO  +  4H80) . 

Properties. — A  non-crystalline,  yellow  body,  soluble  in  water. 

If  potassium  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  proper  proportion  in  a  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate,  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  iron  alum  crystallizes 
out  (K2S04,Fe«3S04,24H80). 

(19.)  Ferrous  Nitrate  (Fe2NOs,6H«0). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  on  ferrous 
sulphide,  or  by  decomposing  ferrous  sulphate  with  barium  nitrate. 

(20.)  Ferric  Nitrate  (Fe,"s6NOs,12H80).— Prepared  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*2  on  metallic  iron. 

[N.B. — Fuming  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*5)  has  no  action  on 
iron.     (See  Passive  Iron,  p.  404.) 

(21.)  FeiTOUS  Carbonate,  Protocarbonate  of  iron  (FeC03),  is  found 
native  as  spathic  iron  ore,  and  as  clay  iron  ore.  It  is  the  iron  salt 
commonly  found  in  mineral  waters,  retained  in  solution  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  dissolved  in  the  water,  from  which  the  iron  may.be  precipi- 
tated by  the  action  of  oxygen,  as  a  red  rusty  deposit  of  ferric  hydrate. 
This  deposit  is  frequently  seen  on  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  chalybeate  springs. 

Preparation. — By  mixing  together  solutions  of  an  alkaline  carbonate 
and  a  ferrous  salt. 

Properties. — The  hydrate  formed  as  above  is  first  white,  but  after- 
wards dark-colored,  evolving  COs  and  absorbing  0  (becoming 
FesHflOfl)  by  mere  exposure  to  air. 

(24.)  The  Iron  Oxalates  are  found  native  (Humboldtite  or  im- 
resin),  and  may  be  prepared  as  lemon-yellow  precipitates,  by  the 
action  of  ferrous  sulphate  upon  ammonic  oxalate. 

Ferrous  and  ferric  phosphates,  and  ferrous  and  ferric  silicates  (re- 
finery slag)  have  been  prepared. 

Reactions  of  Iron  Compounds. 
Non-luminous  flame — No  action. 
Spark  spectrum — Innumerable  lines. 

Heated  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal,  a  black  magnetic  powder 
is  left. 

Borax  bead — Green  in  reducing  flame  ;  no  color  in  oxidising  flame. 

(1.)  Ferrous  Salts. 

Caustic  Alkalies — White  ppt.  (FeHsOt)  which  changes  green  <» 
exposure. 

Ammonia — Partial  precipitation  of  FeHfiOr 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen — No  ppt.  in  acid  solution. 

Ammonium  Sulphide— Black  ppt.  (FeS,H20),  oxidized  by  exposure. 

Potassium  Fertvcyonide— White  ppt  (ferrous  ferrocyanide),  becoming 
bine  by  exposure. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide — Deep  blue  ppt.  (ferrous  ferricyanide  or 
Turnbull's  blue). 

(2.)  Ferric  Salts. 

Caustic  Alkalies  and  Ammonia — A  reddish  ppt.  (FefiH606)  insoluble 
in  excess. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen — Ppt.  of  white  sulphur.  [Ferric  reduced  to 
ferrous  condition.] 

Ammonium  Sulphide — A  black  ppt.  (FeS,HsO),  with  separation  of 
sulphur. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide — A  deep  blue  ppt.  (Prussian  blue). 

Potassium  Ferricyanide — No  ppt.  Solution  becomes  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanide — Blood-red  color ;  permanent  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Barium  Carbonate — Ppt.  of  Fe3H60($  With  evolution  of  C08. 

CHROMIUM  (Cr). 

Atomic  weight,  52' 1.     Specific  gravity,  7'31.     Atomicity  ;  dyad,  tetrad, 
and  hexad,  also  a  pseudo-triad  and  octad  (CrO;  CrOs). 

History. — Obtained  by  Yauquelin  (1797),  from  lead  chromate. 
Termed  chromium  (xp&pa,  color)  from  the  varied  colors  of  its  compounds. 

Natural  History. — It  does  not  occur  free,  but  is  found  as  chrome 
iron-slate  or  chrome  iron-stone  (FeO,Cr2Os),  as  lead-chromate  (PbCr04), 
etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  reducing  chromic  oxide  with  charcoal. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  on  chromic  chloride. 

(3.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  chromic  chloride  to  about 
1,000°  C.  (using  EC1  and  NaCl  as  a  flux).  If  after  the  action  is 
complete,  the  zinc  be  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  with  warm  dilute 
nitric  acid,  metallic  chromium  will  be  found  undissolved  in  the  form 
of  a  grey  crystalline  powder  (Wohler). 

(4.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  chromous  and  chromic 
chlorides  (Bunsen). 

Properties.— (a- )  Physical,  A  hard,  crystalline  (octahedra),  highly 
infusible  metal. 

03.)  Chemical.  It  is  not  readily  oxidized  by  heating  in  a  Bunsen, 
but  burns  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  is  soltible  in  HC1  and  in  hot 
HfSOj,  hydrogen  being  evolved  in  both  cases.  Neither  cold  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  nor  boiling  HNOs  have  any  action  upon  it.  It  is  con- 
verted iwto  a  chromate  by  ignition  with  the  hydrated  alkalies. 

It  hardens  steel  even  when  present  to  the  extent  of  0*5  per  cent. 
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COMPOUNDS. 


is  oxide  (f) 

Chromic  oxide 

Trich  ramie  tetitiiide 
Chromic  peroxide  . . 

„        anhydride 

Perchrotmo  acid     . . 


Potassium  chromate      . . 
„         bichromate  . . 
„         Iriehromate  . .     . . 
i,         tetmohromate      . , 
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, ,       dirhromate 
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Compounim  op  Chromium  and  Oxygen,  Etc. 

1.  Chromous  oxide       CrO(?), 

2.  „        hydrate CrH80$ 

3.  Chromic  oxide         Cr203. 

4.  „         hydrate   ...         ..  ...     Cr2H606, 

5.  Trichromic  tetroxide Cr304. 

6.  Chromic  peroxide Cr08. 

7.  „        anhyhride  ..«         ...         ...     Cr03. 

B.        „        acid...         ...         ...         ...     HcOrOj. 

9.        „        perchromic  acid     HsCr808. 

(I,  2.)  ChromoUS  Oxide  (CrO)  (Chromous  monoxide)  is  only  known 
as  a  hydrate  (CrH20«).  This  is  produced  as  a  brown  precipitate  on 
adding  potassium  hydrate  to  a  solution  of  chromous  chloride.  The 
moist  precipitate  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  energy,  forming  (CrO, 
Crs03).  Heated  without  air  it  forms  Cr8Oj,  evolving  hydrogen  and 
water.     It  is  a  feeble  base,  somewhat  insoluble  in  acids. 

(3, 4)  Chromic  Oxide. — Sesquioxide  of  chromium  (Cr2Os). 

Natural  History. — Occurs  native  as  chrome  ochre. 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhydrous,)  (a.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  potassium  bichromate.  The  Cr203  remains  undissolved 
when  the  mass  is  treated  with  water.  (/?.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on 
chromic  hydrate,  or  on  ammonium  bichromate,  or  on  a  mixture  of 
potassium  bichromate  with  ammonium  chloride. 

(2.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  chromic  oxychloride  (CrOsClt) 
through  a  red-hot  pipe, 

(3.)  (As  a  hydrate,  CrsHgOg.)  If  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  or  if  a  current 
of  SOs  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  bichromate,  a  chromic 
sulphate  is  formed.  On  adding  ammonia  to  this  solution,  or  to  any 
chromic  salt  free  from  alkali,  the  hydrate  Cr*03,7HsO,  of  a  pale  blue 
color,  is  precipitated.  This  may  be  dried  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
until  it  becomes  a  hydrate  of  the  composition  CrgO&HgO.  On  igni- 
tion, it  leaves  Cre03. 

Properties. — Chromic  oxide  is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  has  a  brilliant 
green  color,  unaffected  by  heat,  a  property  rendering  it  valuable  in 
enamel  painting  (chrome  green).  When  ignited  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  black  hexagonal  crystals.  It  constitutes  the  green  color- 
ing matter  of  the  emerald. 

Chromic  oxide  unites  with  basic  oxides  to  form  a  class  of  com- 
pounds that  may  be  regarded  as  chromiUs,  or  salts  of  chromous  acid 
H*Cr804  (e.g.  Zn*Cr204(=ZnO,Cr203);  MnCr204;  FeCr204). 

Chromic  hydrate  when  freshly  precipitated  dissolves  in  ammonia,  the 
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solution  being  peach-colored  (chrom- amine).  A  colloidal  form  result: 
when  the  precipitate  ie  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  chromic  chloride  and 
dialysed.  The  hydrate  forms  two  sets  of  salts  with  acids,  one  of  which 
is  green  and  non -crystal line,  and  the  other  violet  and  crystalline. 
"  Gvignet't  green  "  has  the  composition  CrtO„2H,0. 

(5.)  Trichromic  Tetroxide  (Cr,04). 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhyib-otu.)  By  the  decomposition  of  an  aqueooj 
solution  of  chromons  chloride  by  a  weak  electric  current. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate.')  By  adding  potassium  hydrate  to  a  solution  of 
chromons  chloride  with  partial  access  of  air. 

Properties. — The  oxide  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  Cr,0,- 
The  hydrate  is  a  reddish  brown  precipitate. 

(6.)  Chromic  Peroxide  {Ckromyl,  CrO.)-  Prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  chromic  acid.     A  brown  powder. 

(7.)  Chromic  Anhydride  (Chromic  acid)  (CrOj). 

Preparation. — By  adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  crystallizing. 

Properties — Chromic  anhydride  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals, which  are  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  red 
solution.  It  isdecomposed  at  482°F.  (250°C.)  with  the  evolationof 
oxygen  and  the  formation  of  CrsOs.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  body 
(4CiO,:-2Cr,0,-f-30s),  SOa,HjS,  and  most  organic  bodies,  effecting 
its  reduction.  It  ie  employed  as  an  agent  in  bleaching  certain  oik. 
Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  ie  liberated,  and  Cr,Cl< 
formed.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen 
being  set  free  on  the  addition  of  the  strong  acid.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble, however,  in  a  sulphuric  acid  containing  16  to  17  per  cent,  of 
water.  It  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  glacial  acetic  icid. 
The  color  of  the  ruby  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
chromic  anhydride. 

(8.)  Chromic  Acid  (HsCrO,  ay/wAsd'cu*)-— The  Chromates- 

Chromic  acid,  HjCrO^,  has  not  boon  prepared.  When  separation  of 
the  acid  is  attempted,  it  at  once  breaks  up  into  water  and  CrO,.  It  is 
dibasic  (like  H,S04),  but  differs  from  other  dibasic  acids  in  not  pro- 
ducing acid  salts  (e.g.,  no  hydric  potassic  chromate  is  known).  Ska 
compound  (if  formed  at  all)  at  once  becomes  a  bichromate  by  • 
combination  of  two  molecules  of  the  salt,  and  the  elimination  there- 
from of  one  molecule  of  water.     Thus  : — 


2KHCrO«        =        B^XOrOs), 

Potassium  hydric  chromate  =    Potassium  bichrom* 

(hypotletioal) 


On  the  addition  of  a  base  to  a  solution  of  bichromate,  it  is  at  once 
converted  into  a  normal  chromate  ; — 

K40(CrO,)s  +  2KHO  =  2KgCrOt  +  H,0. 
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A  somewhat  similar  relationship  to  that  subsisting  between  chromic 
and  dichromic  acids,  exists  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  and  disulphuric 
acids  (p.  183),  and  of  phosphoric  and  pyrophosphoric  acids  (p.  162). 

(90  Perchromic  Acid  (H2Cr208). — This  compound  is  supposed  to 
be  formed  bj  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  chromic  anhydride 
or  on  a  chromate  acidulated  with  H2S04.  The  blue  color  produced 
by  these  reactions  is  supposed  to  be  perchromic  acid.  This  blue 
color  is  soluble  in  ether.  When,  however,  the  ethereal  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  CrOs  only  remains. 

The  reaction  forms  a  delicate  test  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (p.  250). 

(10.)  Potassium  Chromate  (K<Cr04). 

Preparation.— {I.)  By  adding  potassic  hydrate  or  carbonate  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 

(2.)  By  fusing  a  chromium  compound  with  nitre  or  with  potassium 
carbonate  in  the  presence  of  air. 

(3.)  See  Potassium  Bichromate  (below). 

Properties. — A  yellow  crystalline  salt,  isomorphous  with  potassium 
sulphate.  It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  2  aq.  at  60°  F.),  the  solution 
having  an  alkaline  reaction.  Its  solution  is  decomposed  by  CO&  a 
bichromate  being  formed.  It  fuses  without  decomposition  by  heat, 
changing  from  a  yellow  to  a  red  color  (Sp.  gr.  2*7). 

(1L)  Potassium  Bichromate,  KsO(Cr03)89  or  K2O207. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium 
chromate. 

(2.)  Commercially  the  salt  is  prepared  as  follows: — Powdered 
chrome  ironstone  is  roasted,  ground,  and  mixed  with  chalk  or  lime  and 
potassium  carbonate  (crude  potash).  The  mixture  is  then  heated  to 
bright  redness  in  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
ferrous  oxide  is  thus  changed  into  the  insoluble  ferric  oxide,  and  the 
chromic  oxide  (Cr803)  into  chromic  acid  (CrOs)  which,  with  the  potash, 
forms  potassic  chromate  (KeCK)4).  The  mass  is  then  acted  on  with 
*  minimum  of  boiling  water,  and  the  clear  solution  mixed  either  with 
sulphuric  acid  (in  quantity  equal  to  one-half  the  potassium  present)  or 
with  nitric  acid,  and  crystallized  : — 

(a.)  2KfCK)4    +  2HNO,  =  K2Cr207      +     2KNOs       +  HgO. 

PoUesic      +  Nitric  acid  =  Potassic  bichromate  -f  Potassic  nitrate  +  Water, 
chromate 

(|l)  2K,004+       H2S04      =  K8Cr,07         +  K2S04  +  HjO. 

Potassic   -f-  Sulphuric  acid  «    Potassic  bichromate   +   Potassic   +  Water, 
chromate  sulphate 

Properties. — A  red  crystalline  salt.  It  fuses  at  jt  moderate  heat,  but 
i*  decomposed  when  the  heat  approaches  redness,  with  the  evolution 
of  oxygen,  and  the  formation  of  the  normal  chromate  (K2Cr04)  and 
CrgO*    It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  10  aq.  at  60°  F.).     Solution  acid. 
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— Treated  with  HgSO*  it  gives  off  oxygen,  a  solution  remaining, 
which,  on  standing,  yields  crystals  of  "  chrome  alum."  It  is  used  in 
calico  printing  as  an  oxidising  agent,  etc,     (Sp.  gr.  2*68.) 

Potassium  trichromate,  KgC^CrOjJj,  and  tetrachromate,  K/X&Oj)*, 
have  also  been  prepared. 

(24.)  Flumbie  Chromate.— Chromate  of  lead;  Chrome  yeUov 
(PbCr04).     This  body  is  found  native  as  red  lead  ore  (Siberia). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  lead  acetate  on  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium chromate. 

Properties. — A  yellow  poisonous  pigment.  It  fuses  by  heat  without 
decomposing.    It  effects  rapid  and  complete  oxidation  of  organic  matter 

when  heated  with  it  (8PbCr04  =  4(PbCrO4fPbO)+2Cr£O3+80*)- 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
and  in  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate. 

Uses. — It  is  used  as  a  yellow  pigment  in  calico  printing,  etc.  In 
the  laboratory  it  is  employed  as  a  source  of  oxygen  in  organic  com- 
bustion analysis,  more  especially  in  cases  where  sulphur  is  present 
in  the  organic  compound. 

(25.)  Plumbic  Chromate  (Basic).— Orange  chrome ;  chrome  red 
(2PbO,CrOs,  or  PbCr04,PbO), 

Preparation. — By  boiling  together  lime  and  plumbic  chromate : — 

2PbCr04        +  CaO   =        PbCrO^PbO        +         CaCr04. 
Plumbic  chromate    +    Lime    »    Banc  plumbic  chromate    -+•  Calcium  ciiwmte. 

Properties.  —A  scarlet  pigment.  It  is  used  in  calico  printing,  the 
fabric  being  first  dyed  with  plumbic  chromate,  and  afterwards  boiled  in 
lime-water. 

(28.)  Chromous  Chloride  (OCl*). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  chromic  chloride  in  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen. 

(2.)  By  dissolving  the  metal  in  HC1. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  substance.  The  aqueous  solution 
presents  a  blue  color,  becoming  green  by  exposure.  A  powerful 
reducing  agent. 

(29.)   Chromic  Chloride. — Sesquichloride  of  chromium  (Cr8Cl$). 

Preparation. — (1.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  passing  dry  chlorine  over  » 
heated  mixture  of  chromic  oxide  and  charcoal.  The  Cr,CI$  collects  as 
a  violet  sublimate  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate.)  (a.)  By  dissolving  chromic  hydrate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  or  (/3)  by  boiling  either  chromic  acid,  or  the  lead  or  silver 
chromate,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  reducing  agent,  such  •* 
alcohol,  SO*  etc. 

Properties. — Heated  in  air,  chromic  chloride  yields  Cr8Os  and  free 
chlorine.     Insoluble  in  acids,  or  in  cold  or  boiling  water.    If  a  trace  of 
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chromoos  chloride  (or  stannous  chloride  or  other  reducing  agent)  be 
added  to  the  salt  suspended  in  water,  a  green  solution  results,  great 
heat  being  evolved.  This  solution  on  evaporation  yields  crystals  of 
CreOG,12HgO.  This  hydrate  when  heated  in  air  yields  the  oxy- 
chloride  (CrOgCl*),  but  when  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas  gives 

(30.)  Chromic  Perfluoride  (CrFg).  Preparation. — By  heating 
calcium  fluoride  with  plumbic  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (3CaF2 
+PbCr04+4H,S04=CrF6+PbS04+3CaS04+4H20). 

A  red  fuming  liquid,  decomposed  by  water. 

(3L)  Chromic  Oxydichloride  (CrCl202). 

Preparation. — By  distilling  sulphuric  acid  with  a  fused  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  potassium  bichromate  ; — 

KA207 + 4NaCl+ 3H2S04=K2S04+ 2Na2S04+  3HgO  +  2CrCl802. 

Properties. — A  red  liquid  (Sp.  gr.  1*92)  emitting  suffocating  red 
fuines  (Sp.  gr.  of  vapor,  5*52).  It  catches  fire  when  dropped  into 
alcohol  or  into  a  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids*  It  boils  at  244*4° F. 
(118?  C).  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  phosphorus,  alcohol, 
and  other  oxidizable  bodies  firing  when  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

(32.)  Chromic  Oxychlorhydrate.   Chiorochromic  add  (OO^HCl) 

i*  not  known  in  a  free  state.  Certain  chlorochromates  have  been  pre- 
pared  [e.g.,  CrO^KCl  (potassic  chlorochromate),  made  by  gently 
beating  bichromate  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid]. 

(33.)  Chromic  Sulphide  (tesguieulphide),  (Cr8S5)  has  been  obtained 
by  direct  union,  and  also  by  heating  CrsOs  in  the  vapor  of  CSS,  or 
CrtCl$  in  a  current  of  H2S.  Specific  gravity,  3*7. — When  the  sulphide 
i*  heated  in  air,  CrsOs  is  formed. — It  cannot  be  prepared  by  a  wet 
process,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  water  (Cr2S3+6H80=Cr8H606-f- 
3HfS). 

(40.)  Chromic  Sulphate  (Crg3S04). — There  are  three  varieties  of 
chromic  sulphate : — 

(a.)  A  green  sulphate  (Cr^SO^oHjOj,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  is  non-crystalline.  It  is  prepared  either  (i.)  by  boiling  hydrated 
chromic  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  (ii.)  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
violet  sulphate,  or  (iii.)  by  heating  the  crystals  of  the  violet  sulphate 
to  212°  F.  (100°  C). 

03.)  A  violet  sulphate  (Cr23S04,15H20),  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  crystalline.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  dried  hydrated 
aesquioxide  with  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  With 
potassic  sulphate,  it  forms  chrome  alum  (K8Crs4SO*24H£0,  Sp.  gr. 
1*826),  a  body  crystallising  in  red  octahedra,  and  used  in  dyeing, 
calico  printing,  and  tanning  operations. 

BE 
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(y.)  A  red  sulphate  (Cr^SO*).  A  crystalline  salt,  insoluble  either 
in  alcohol,  water,  or  acids  (even  in  aqua  regia).  It  is  prepared  bj 
heating  the  green  or  the  violet  variety  to  698°  F.  (370°  C). 

Reactions  of  Chromium  Compounds. 

Non-luminous  flame.    No  action. 

Spark  spectrum.    Bright  lines  in  green  and  blue. 

A.  Chromatics — 

Lead  acetate ;  a  yellow  ppt.  of  PbCr04. 
Argentic  nitrate ;  a  red  ppt.  of  AggCrO*. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (heated)  evolves  chlorine.  Color  of  salt  change* 
green. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  reduces  chromates  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

B.  Chromic  Compounds  (Solutions  violet-colored  or  green;  re- 
action acid) — 

Ammonia;  a  pale  blue  ppt  (Cr^H^O^),  soluble  in  excess. 
Caustic  alkalies;  a  ppt.  (Cr£H$Og),  soluble  in  excess  ;  reprecipitated 
on  boiling. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  no  ppt. 

Ammonium  sulphide;  ppt.  of  Cr^HgOg,  with  evolution  of  H«S. 

When  a  compound  of  chromium  is  fused  with  sodic  carbonate  and 
potassic  nitrate,  a  soluble  chromate  is  formed,  which  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  yields  a  yellow  solution. 


ZINC  (Zn"). 

Atomic  and  Molecular  weight,  65*3  (see  page  39).  Specific  grarit*, 
68  to  72.  Atomicity,  dyad  (")  [ZnO  ;  ZnClJ.  Fuses  at  773°  F. 
(412°  C);  boils  at  1904°  F.  (1040°  C);  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat. 
Specific  heat,  0*095. 

Hi8tory. — It  was  known  as  "  Spelter*'  in  the  thirteenth  century 
but  was  not  recognised  as  a  distinct  metal  until  the  sixteenth  The 
metal  was  described  by  Paracelsus. 

Natural  History. — Zinc  has  been  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a 
free  state  in  Melbourne,  but  of  this  there  is  some  doubt.  It  occurs 
as  a  carbonate  (ZnCOs)  in  calamine,  as  a  sulphide  (ZnS)  in  blende, 
as  an  oxide  (ZnO  associated  with  iron  and  manganese  oxides)  in  a  red 
zinc  ore,"  and  as  a  silicate  (ZnSiO^H^O)  in  "electric  calamine * 
or  zinc  glass  (Williamite). 

"  Franklinite "  is  a  double  oxide  of  zinc  and  iron,  and  "gahnite," 
or  "  zinc  spinelle,"  a  compound  of  zinc  and  aluminium  oxides. 

Preparation. —Zinc  being  volatile,  its  oxide  cannot,  like  iron,  be 
reduced  in  an  ordinary  furnace  by  the  action  of  heat  in  the  presence  of 
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reducing  agents  (in  which  case  the  zinc  would  volatilize  and  burn),  but 
must  be  distilled. 

(A.)  The  ore  is  first  brought  into  the  state  of  zinc  oxide,  either  by 
(a)  calcining  the  carbonate  or  (/3)  roasting  the  sulphide  ; 

Calcination— (a.)  ZnCO.,  (calamine)         =  ZnO     +  CO«. 
Roasting.  —  (fl.)  2ZnS  (blende)  +  302  =  2ZnO    +  2S02. 

[In  process  /?,  the  conversion  of  ZnS  into  ZnS04  must  be  avoided, 
otherwise  the  ZnS04  formed  would,  in  the  after  treatment,  be  reduced 
to  ZnS,  and  so  the  metal  in  combination  not  be  recovered.] 

(B.)  The  oxide  thus  formed  is  now  heated  with  half  its  weight  of 
powdered  coal,  either  in  earthen  retorts  (Belgian  process),  or  in  a 
crucible  closed  with  a  luted  lid,  and  fitted  at  the  bottom  with  an  exit 
pipe  (English  process),  the  distilled  zinc  in  either  case  being  col- 
lected in  iron  receivers  (distillation  per  descensum), 

ZnO  +  C  =  Zn  +  CO. 

Before  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  commences,  a  finely  divided 
powder,  termed  zinc  dust,  passes  over.  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
zinc  with  zinc  oxide  and  some  cadmium. 

Impurities  and  purification. — The  principal  impurities  of  zinc  are 
zinc  oxide,  lead)  iron,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  cadmium. 

The  separation  of  the  zinc  oxide  is  effected  by  skimming  off  the 
dross  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal.  The  ingots 
thus  prepared  are  known  as  "spelter."  The  presence  of  lead  interferes' 
with  rolling  the  zinc.  The  greater  specific  gravity  of  lead  (Pb=ll*4  ; 
Zn=7"14)  enables  a  portion  to  be  extracted  by  simply  melting  the 
ftlloy,  the  upper  part  of  the  melted  mass,  consisting  of  zinc,  contain- 
ing not  more  than  1*2  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  separation  of  cadmium  and  arsenic  is  commonly  effected  during 
distillation.     These  metals,  being  more  volatile  than  zinc,  pass  over 
first,  and  burn  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  a  brown  flame  (brown  s 
blaze).    The  distillation  of  the  pure  zinc  is  determined  by  the  flame 
assuming  a  bluish-white  color  (blue  blaze). 

If  zinc  be  redistilled  in  a  clay  retort,  a  fairly  pure  zinc  may  be  ob- 
tained, provided  the  first  part  of  the  distillate  (which  contains  arsenic, 
and  cadmium),  and  the  latter  part  (which  contains  lead,  iron,  and 
the  less  volatile  constituents),  are  rejected. 

The  pure  metal  may  be  prepared  by  first  igniting  pure  zinc  carbonate, 
and  distilling  the  oxide  so  formed  with  sugar  charcoal  in  a  porcelain 
retort. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  A  light,  hard,  bluish-white  crystalline 
(flat  hexagons)  metal.  It  melts  at  773°  F.  (412°  C),  boils  at  1,904°  F. 
(1,040°  C),  and  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it 
is  brittle,  but  between  212°  and  302°  F.  (100°  and  150°  C.)  it  is  both- 
ductile  and  malleable,  whilst  at  410°  F.  (210°  C.)  it  again  becomes 
brittle.    It  distils  at  a  bright  red  heat. 

EE  2 
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(J3.)  Chemical.  Ziuc  preserves  its  lustre  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. When  heated  it  burns  in  air  with  a  greenish-white  flame, 
zinc  oxide  (ZnO),  known  as  "  nil  album "  or  philosopher's  wool,  being 
formed.  The  metal  rapidly  tarnishes  in  moist  air,  the  zinc  oxide  or 
basic  carbonate  formed  protecting  the  metal  underneath  from  former 
change.  Cold  water  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  the  metal  decompose* 
steam  at  100°  C.  (Zn+H«0=ZnO  +  H2).  The  haloid  elements,  in  the 
presence  of  moisture,  act  freely  upon  it. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  a  feeble  action  only 
upon  pure  zinc  ;  but  the  action  becomes  energetic  if  a  trace  of  platinic 
chloride  be  added  to  the  acid  solution,  when  hydrogen  is  evolved  and 
platinum  deposited  on  the  zino.  The  comparative  ease  with  which 
zinc  is  acted  on  by  acids  depends  on  impurities  in  the  metal  Thus 
hydrogen  is  commonly  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  commercial  zinc.  If  pure  zinc  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  soon  ceases,  from  the  metal  becoming  covered 
with  hydrogen  globules.  If  a  piece  of  copper  be  now  introduced 
into  the  mixture,  the  copper  (which  is  electro-negative  towards  the 
zinc)  attracts  the  electro-positive  hydrogen,  thus  effecting  a  continuous 
liberation  of  the  gas. 

Zinc  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acid,  no  free  hydrogen,  but  ammonia 
being  evolved.  In  hot  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  the  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed.  With  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or 
with  hot  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  both  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  evolved. 

Solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  act  readily  upon  zinc,  hydrogen 
and  zinc  oxide  (which  latter  is  soluble  in  the  alkaline  solution,  thereby 
forming  a  double  salt),  being  formed  (Zn  +  2KHO=ZnO,E20+Hs). 

Zinc  is  a  powerful  base.  Placed  in  many  metallic  solutions  it  pre- 
cipitates the  metal,  and  in  its  place  is  itself  dissolved. 

UsCS. — Zinc  is  employed  for  voltaic  batteries — also  in  building 
operations  as  a  substitute  for  lead,  its  advantage  being  its  comparatife 
lightness.  Although  not  malleable  at  common  temperatures,  it  u 
perfectly  malleable  at  212°  F.  (100°  C).  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
(2  parts)  and  zinc  (1  part).  German  silver  is  brass  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nickel  added.  Galvanized  iron  consists  of  iron  coated  with 
zinc,  and  is  prepared  by  dipping  clean  iron  into  melted  zinc  covered 
with  sal-ammoniac.  By  this  means  the  surface  of  the  melted  zinc  is 
kept  free  from  oxidation,  zinc  oxide  being  soluble  in  NH4C1.  If  this 
were  not  done  the  zinc  oxide  adhering  to  the  iron  plate  in  the  act  of 
dipping  would  prevent  its  becoming  uniformly  coated.  In  galvanised 
iron  we  obtain  the  strength  of  the  iron,  which  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  zinc,  together  with  the  preservative  action  of  the  zinc,  aoj 
ZnO  formed  itself  acting  as  a  protective  varnish. 

Zine  dust  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  reducing  agent.  The  metal 
is  also  employed  in  the  desilverization  of  lead. 
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Compounds  of  Zinc  (Zn  =  65). 


Molecular 
Weight  of 
Anhydrous 
Compound. 

=  to  Zn  or 

COMPOUNDS. 

Formula 
(Common). 

Specific 

Gravity  of 

Crystal. 

ZnO  per 

cent,  of 

Anhydrous 

Salt. 

1 

Zinc  oxide.. 

ZnO 

81 

6-612 

Zn=  80-24 

2 

, ,     hydrated  oxide . . 

ZnH,09 

99 

Zn  =  65'ft 

3 

t,     chloride    • .      .  • 

ZnCl, 

136 

2-753 

Zn  =  47-<> 

4 

„     hromide    . .     . , 

ZnBr. 

5 

,,     iodide       •  • 

ZnL 
ZnF, 

6 

,,     fluoride     ..     . . 

7 

,,     silico-fluoride  . . 

SiZnF«,6H.O 

8 

„    sulphide  (blende) 

Zn9 

97 

4-1 

Zn  a  67-01 

9 

,,     pentasulphide  .. 

ZnS5 

10 

, ,    nitride      . .     . , 

Zn,N, 

11 

„     phosphide..     .« 

Zn,P, 

* 

12 

,,     arsenide           •  • 

Zn^As, 

13 

„     sntimonide       .  • 

Zn.Sb, 

14 

„    sulphate    (white 

•             9 

Titnol)    .  • 

Zn804,7HaO 

ZnCO. 

Zn2(N0J 

161+126 

1-931 

Zn  »  40-37 

16 

,,     carbonate  .  • 

125 

4*4 

ZnO=  64-8 

16 

„     nitrate       . .     . . 

189+108 

611,0 

(10  ZhiC  Oxide  (ZnO=81,  Specific  gravity,  5*6)  occurs  native  as 
tjxirtalite. 

Preparation. — (a.)  By  the  combustion  of  zinc  in  air  (philosopher's 
woof).  (/3.)  By  the  ignition  of  the  basic  carbonate  (prepared  by  adding 
an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt). 

Properties,  etc. — The  oxide  is  employed  as  a  pigment  (zinc-white) 
in  the  place  of  white  lead,  its  advantage  being  that  it  is  not  blackened 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  that  its  use  does  not  affect  the  health 
of  workpeople,  and  its  disadvantage,  that  it  more  easily  peels  off 
on  account  of  its  not  combining  chemically,  like  oxide  of  lead,  with  the 
oil.  When  heated,  the  white  oxide  turns  yellow,  but  again  becomes 
white  on  cooling.  Heated  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  it  emits  a 
brilliant  light,  appearing  phosphorescent  as  it  cools.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids.  "  Tutty,"  a  substance  obtained 
from  the  flues  of  brass  furnaces,  is  an  impure  zinc  oxide. 

(2.)  The  Hydrated  Oxide  (ZnH«0«)  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodic,  ammonic  or  potassic.  hydrate  on  solutions  of  zinc  salts 
(ZnS04+2KHO=ZnHsO«+KgS04),  the  precipitate  formed  being 
soluble  if  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  be  added.  It  is  decomposed  by 
beat  into  water  and  zinc  oxide.  Dissolved  in  excess  of  caustic  soda, 
ft  soluble  salt  (sodium  zincate)  is  formed,  in  which  the  zinc  oxide 
to*?  be  regarded  as  acting  the  part  of  an  acid. 

(3.)  %iwft  Chloride  (ZnCl2)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  heating  the  metal  in  chlorine.     On  evapo- 
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rating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the 
residue,  the  chloride  may  be  obtained  as  a  white,  deliquescent,  fusible, 
corrosive  solid.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Id  ■ 
concentrated  solution  it  is  a  powerful  caustic.  It  absorbs  ammonia 
gas  freely.  It  fuses  at  about  212°  F.  (100°  C),  sublimes  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  distils  at  a  heat  of  1292°  F.  (700°  C.)  By  heating 
together  chloride  and  oxide  of  sine,  and  precipitating  with  water,  a 
number  of  osy-chlorictes  may  be  prepared.  By  boiling  the  oxide  ami 
chloride  together,  a  plastic  mass  is  obtained,  which  speedily  become! 
hard,  and  is  used  as  a  stopping  for  teeth.     [See  Magnesium,  p.  389.1 

The  solution  of  the  chloride  (known  as  Burnett's  Ditinfecttig  Flvi) 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  deodorizer,  its  activity  being  dependent 
on  the  power  it  possesses  of  absorbing  the  offensive  products  of 
putrefaction.  It  is  used  as  a  caustic  agent  in  medicine.  With  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  zinc  chloride  forms  double  salts,  the  zinc  ammme 
chloride  (2NH4CI,ZnClt)  being  used  as  a  soldering  flux  to  remove  the 
film  of  oxide  from  the  surface  of  metals.  The  chloride  abstracts 
water  from  many  organic  bodies. 

(4  to  7.)  Zinc  bromide  (ZnBra),  tine  iodide  (ZnIB)  (prepared  by 
heating  together  zinc  filings  and  iodine),  zinc  fluoride  (ZnF2)  (prepared 
by  dissolving  zinc  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid),  and  a  zinc  «&"■ 
fiuoride  or  fltumlicatc  (ZnSiF(,6H,0)  are  known. 

(8  and  9.)  Zinc  Sulphide  (ZnS=97)  occurs  native  as  blende, 
either  in  masses,  or  in  dark-colored  crystals  (rhombic  dodecalwdra) 
(black  Jack),  or  as  Wurtzite  (hexagonal  prisms).  A  white  hytlraUd 
sulphide  (which,  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures,  has  the  composition 
ZnS,HfO,  but  if  dried  at  212°  F.,  of  2ZnS,H20)  may  be  prepared  bj 
the  action  of  hydric-ammouic  sulphide  on  a  solution  of  a  sine  salt. 
Zinc  sulphide  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  mineral 
acid  solutions.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  or  in 
acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids.  It  may  be  sublimed 
by  heat  in  a  current  of  HsS. 

A  tine  pentasulphide  (ZnSs)  may  be  prepared  by  adding  potassium 
pentasulphide  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  zinc  salt. 

(10  to  13.)  Zinc  Nitride  (Zn3N()  may  be  prepared  by  the  aclion 
of  heat  on  zinc  diamine  in  the  absence  of  air  [3Zn(NHs)s  =  Zn,Nt 
+  4NHJ  i  Zinc  Phosphide  (ZujPg),  by  heating  zinc  in  phosphorus 
vapor  ;  Zinc  Arsenide  (Zn,Asg),  by  heating  together  sine  and 
arsenic,  and  Zinc  Alltimonides  (ZnsSbs  and  ZnsSb»),  by  fusing 
together  ziuc  and  antimony  in  proper  atomic  proportions. 

(14.)  Zinc  Sulphate  {white  vitriol,  ZnS04,7H«0). 

Preparation. — By  roasting  zinc  sulphide  at  a  low  temperature.  [I' 
roasted  at  a  high  temperature  an  oxide  would  be  formed.}  The  mas* 
after  roasting  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  crystallised.    Tbe 
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sulphate  also  occurs  as  a  residue  in  the  common  process  of  preparing 
hydrogen  [viz.,  by  acting  on  zinc  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid]. 

Properties. — A  white,  crystalline  (four-sided  prisms),  efflorescent  salt 
(uomorphous  with  Epsom  salt),  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  water 
(1  in  2  5  aq.  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  1  at  212°  F.).  When  heated, 
it  melts  in  its  own  water  of  crystallisation.  At  a  temperature  above 
104°  F.  (40°  C.)  the  solution  deposits  crystals  haying  the  composition 
ZnSC>4,6H«0.  If  the  ordinary  sulphate  {i.e.,  ZnS04,7HeO)  be  heated 
to  212°  F.  it  gives  up  6H90,  becoming  ZnS04,H20,  and  at  400°  F. 
becomes  anhydrous  (ZnS04).  If  the  anhydrous  salt  be  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  it  evolves  O  and  SO*,  a  basic  salt  being  formed, 
which  if  dissolved  in  water  deposits  crystals  of  ZnS04,3ZnO,2HfiO. 
At  a  white  heat  the  anhydrous  sulphate  becomes  ZnO.  With  potassic 
and  amnionic  sulphates,  zinc  sulphate  forms  double  salts  (such  as 
ZnKs(S04)8,6H<0)  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium 
salts. 

White  vitriol  is  used  in  calico  printing,  in  medicine  as  an  emetic, 
etc. 


(150  Zinc  Carbonate  (ZnCOs=»125)  is  found  native  as  calamine^ 
so  called  from  its  tendency  to  form  reed-like  masses,  and  as  "  Zinc 
spar."    The  body  termed  "  electric  calamine  "  is  a  silicate. 

When  a  soluble  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt,  a 
tydrated  zinc  oxycarbonate  (a  basic  carbonate)  is  formed  (8ZnO,3CO£, 
6HsO),  which  is  soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate,  but  not  in  the 
carbonates  of  soda  or  potash.     It  readily  loses  COg  when  ignited. 

(16.)  Zinc  Nitrate  (Zn2N0^6H20)  separates  as  four-sided  prisms 
from  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  and  fuses  at  97°  F.  (36°  C.)  in 
its  water  of  crystallisation.  At  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  gives  up  water 
and  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  basic  salt. 

A  Zinc  Phosphate  (Zn3P908)  may  be  prepared  by  adding  hydric 
sodic  phosphate  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt. 

Reactions  of  Zinc  Compounds. 

[Salts  white,  unless  the  acid  be  colored.] 

1.  Non-luminous  flame  :  No  effect. 

2.  Spectrum  :  Spark  spectrum  shows  lines  in  red  and  blue. 

3.  Caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia ;  A  white  ppt.  of  ZnHgOg,  soluble 
in  excess. 

1  Alkaline  carbonates;  A  white  precipitate  of  a  basic  carbonate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  but  not  in  excess  of  sodium 
°r  potassium  carbonates. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  A  white  ppt.  of  hydrated  sulphide  in 
alkaline  solutions  (ZnS,(H*0)n).  [In  neutral  solutions,  precipitation 
takes  place,  but  is  never  complete.] 
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6.  Potassium  ferrocyanide ;  A  white  ppt.  of  zinc  ferrocyanide. 

7.  Heated  on  charcoal  with  blowpipe.  In  outer  flame  an  incrustation, 
which  is  yellow  when  hot  and  white  when  cold.  (Moisten  the  cold 
incrustation  with  a  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  and  again  heat,  when  a 
fine  green-colored  mass  is  obtained  (Rinmann's  green).) 


COBALT. 

Atomic  Weight  58*6.  Atomicity  dyad,  as  in  eobaltotts  compound*  (Co'O). 
and  hexad  (pseudo-tried)  in  cobaltic  compounds  (CojOj).  Specif* 
gravity,  8*5. 

History. — Since  the  sixteenth  century,  roasted  cobalt  ores  have 
been  used  for  producing  a  blue  glass.  The  metal  was  discovered  br 
Brandt  (1733).    (Ko/3o\oc  a  goblin.) 

Natural  History.— It  is  never  met  with  in  a  free  state  in  nature, 
except  in  meteoric  iron.  It  occurs  as  an  arsenide,  in  "  tin  white 
cobalt  "  or  speiss  cobalt  (CoAsg),  and  as  an  arsenio-sulphide  in  cobalt 
glance  (CoAsS).  Its  ores  commonly  contain  nickel,  copper,  iron, 
manganese,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  cobalt  oxalate  (CoCt04)  a* 
follows  : — 

The  ore  is  first  roasted  (to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic).  The  residue  (tajfre)  is  then  dissolved  in  HC1  with  a  little 
nitric  acid.  HgS  is  passed  through  this  solution  (As,  Cuand  Pb  being 
precipitated).  Tbe  iron  is  again  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  and  sodium 
carbonate  added  until  the  solution  is  neutral,  Fe2H$0$  being  precipi- 
tated. To  the  filtered  solution  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is  now 
added,  to  throw  down  the  mixed  carbonates  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 
These  are  converted  into  oxalates  by  digesting  in  a  strong  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalates  thus  obtained  are  dissolved  in  strong 
ammonia  and  the  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  when  oxalate  of  nickel 
is  precipitated,  and  oxalate  of  cobalt  remains  in  solution.  The  clear 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  HC1,  and  reprecipitated 
with  oxalic  acid.  The  cobalt  oxalate  thus  obtained  is  reduced  by 
heating  in  a  crucible  with  dry  common  salt. 

(2.)  Cobalt  may  be  prepared  from  its  oxide  by  dissolving  in  HCL 
and  adding  ammonia  in  excess  in  the  presence  of  ammonic  chloride, 
to  precipitate  any  ferric  hydrate  present.  By  exposing  the  clear 
solution  to  air,  and  afterwards  treating  with  HC1  and  boiling,  ft  red 
crystalline  compound  of  Co^Cl^NHj)^  is  obtained,  which  may  be 
reduced  (as  well  as  any  cobalt  oxide  present)  by  heating  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  white,  hard  metal,  taking  a  high  polish, 
ductile  and  magnetic,  attracted  by  the  magnet  even  when  red  hot    It 
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is   very  infusible,  although   less    so  than  iron,  and   possesses  great 
tenacity.     Specific  gravity,  8-5  to  8*7. 

(0.)  Chemical.  It  oxidises  when  heated  in  air.  It  is  permanent  in 
dry  air,  but  tarnishes  when  the  air  is  moist.  The  mineral  acids  (even 
when  dilute)  act  on  it  freely,  hydrogen  being  evolved  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  SO*  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nitric  oxide  with  nitric  acid,  cobaltous  salts  in  each  case  resulting. 

Compounds  of  Cobalt  (Co =59). 
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COMPOUNDS, 


Cobaltous  oxide 

„  ^       hydrate       ,.     ., 
Cobaltic  oxide  (sesquioxide) 

,,       hydrate 

Cobalto-oobaltio  oxide . . 
Cobaltous  chloride  . . 
Cobaltic  chloride  . .  . ; 
Cobaltous  sulphide  . . 
Cobaltic  tesquisulphide 

„        disulphide    ..     .. 
Cobaltous  sulphate      . .     . . 

„        nitrate 

tt        carbonate     ..     ., 

,,  arsenate  .  • 
Silicates  of  cobalt  . . 
Cobaltous  phosphate    . .     . . 

„        oxalate 


General 
Formula. 


CoO 
CoH,Os 
COjO. 
CoAOe 
000,00,0. 
Co"CL6HaO 
CoA 
CoS 
Cof8, 
CoS, 
Co'mjH.O 
Co2NO„6HaO 

CoCO, 
Co,A«,Ot8H,0 

CojPjOg 
CoCf04 


Molecular 
Weight. 


75 

93 

166 

241 
130+108 
331 
91 

123 
156+126 
183+108 

119 


Co 
percent. 


78-66 
63-44 
7108 

73-44 
45-38 
35-64 
64-83 


38*06 
32-24 


Oxides  op  Cobalt,  etc. 


1.  Cobaltous  oxide    ... 

2.  „         hydrate 

3.  Cobaltic  oxide 

4.  „         hydrate... 

5.  Cobalto-cobaltic  oxide 


... 


CoO. 

CoO,H20  =  CoH802. 

Co«03. 

Co903.3H20  =  Co2H606. 

Cos04  (or  Co203,CoO). 

(1  and  2.)  Cobaltous  Oxide.— Protoxide  of  Cobalt  (Co'O). 

Preparation. — The  hydrate  (CoH2Og)  is  prepared  by  adding 
caustic  soda  to  a  eolation  of  cobaltous  chloride  and  boiling.  The 
precipitate  first  formed  is  a  basic  chloride  (of  a  lavender  colour),  which 
ou  boiling  becomes  the  blue  cobaltous  hydrate.  If  this  precipitate  be 
ignited  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  leaves  cobaltous  oxide  (CoO). 

Properties. — Cobaltous  oxide  is  a  brown-colored  body,  becoming 
cobalto-cobaltic  oxide  (Cos04)  when  heated  in  air.  It  is  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  in  acids,  the  solution  being  "blue  when  concentrated,  and 
pink  when  dilute.     It  is  used  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

It  forms  cobaltous  salts  (in  which  the  metal  acts  as  a  dyad)  by  com- 
bination with  acids  (e.g.  Co'CO*). 
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(3  and  4.)  Gobaltic  Oxide,  o*  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  (Co«0s). 

Preparation.— (1. )  (As  a  hydrate,  00*0,, 3 HsO.)  (a.)  By  passing 
chlorine  through  water  in  which  the  hydrated  cobaltous  oxide  i= 
suspended  (3CoH«08  +  Cl«  =  CoeHfl06+CoCl«)  ;  or  (fi.)  by  adding  u 
alkaline  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder)  to  the  solution  of  a  cobalttm> 
salt. 

(2.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  gently  igniting'  cobaltic  hydrate  or  cobahoas 
nitrate. 

Properties. — A  black  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
cold  acids.  Heated  to  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  (CoO,C%05). 
It  is  a  feeble  base,  the  cobaltic  salts  containing  a  double  atom  of  the 
metal  of  hexad  atomicity.  The  acid  solutions  of  cobaltic  salts 
rapidly  change  to  cobaltous  salts. 

(5.)  GobaltO-CObaltic  Oxide  (Co504  or  CojO^CoO).— This  oxide 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  other  cobalt  oxides. 


(6.)  Cobaltous  Chloride  (CoCls). 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  passing  chlorine  over  the  metal. 

(2.)  By  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  and 
drying  at  284°  F.  (140°  C). 

Properties.— The  hydrate  CoCl£,6H€0  is  red,  and  the  anhydrous 
cobaltous  chloride  blue.  "Sympathetic  ink  "  is  a  dilute  solution  of  this 
salt,  the  changes  of  color  to  which  it  is  subject  being  dependent  on 
different  degrees  of  hydration.  The  addition  of  traces  of  zinc,  iron,  or 
copper  chlorides  varies  the  tints  thus  produced. 

CobaltOUS  Bromide  and  Iodide  are  formed  by  digesting  finch 
divided  cobalt  with  iodine  or  bromine  in  water,  and  CobaltOUS 
fluoride  by  acting  on  cobaltous  carbonate  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

(7.)  Cobaltic  Chloride  (Co2CJ6)  is  prepared  by  saturating  Cod< 
with  chlorine. 

(8.)  CobaltOUS  Sulphide  (CoS)  is  found  native  (Sp.  gr.  5*45).  It 
is  formed  when  sulphur  and  cobalt  are  fused  together.  A  hydnted 
sulphide  (soluble  in  HC1  with  evolution  of  H£S)  is  formed  .when 
amnionic  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cobaltous  salts. 

(9, 10.)  Other  sulphides,  viz.  CoS2,  Co«S5  and  CosS<,  have  been 
obtained. 

(1L)  CobaltOUS  Sulphate  (CoS04,7HsO).  It  occurs  native  as  cobdt 
vitriol.     Sp.  gr.  1*9. 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Dark  red  crystals,  isomorphous  with  ferrous  sulphate- 
It  forms  double  sulphates  with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  resembling  » 
this  respect  zinc  and  certain*  other  metals. 

(12.)  Cobaltous  Nitrate  (Co2N03,6H80). 

Preparation.— By  dissolving  the  metal,  its   oxide  or  carbonate,  in 
litric  acid. 
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Properties. — Red  deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used 
as  a  blow-pipe  reagent :— -  Thus  a  zinc  compound,  when  moistene'd 
with  it  and  heated,  turns  green,  a  magnesium  compound  changing 
pink,  and  an  aluminium  compound  blue. 

(13-)  CobaltOUS  Carbonate  (C0CO3).  A  basic  carbonate  (2CoCO*, 
3CoHfiO£»HgO)  is  produced  when  sodic  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  cobaltous  salt.  The  normal  carbonate  C0CO3  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  cobaltous  chloride  with  a  hydric  sodic  carbonate  solution 
saturated  with  C02,  and  afterwards  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  low 
temperature. 

(.15.)  Cobalt  Silicates.— Smalt  is  a  mixed  silicate  of  potash  and 
cobalt.  Preparation. — The  ore  is  roasted  at  a  low  temperature  to 
oxidize  the  cobalt,  and  the  mass  fused  with  sand  and  potash.  (The 
Ni,  Fe,  Co,  Bi,  etc,  present,  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.)  The 
glass  formed  is  then  ground  under  water.  It  contains  from  6  to  10 
per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

The  cobaltic  salts  are  only  known  in  solution.  Certain  double 
cobaltic  salts  of  some  stability  have  been  prepared.  Potassic  cobaltic 
nitrite  (CoaNO^KNO^H^O)  is  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  formed 
when  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  nitrite  is  added  to  one  of  a 
cobaltous  salt  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

"  Thenard's  blue  "  is  a  compound  of  cobalt  and  alumina.  "  Zaffre  " 
is  a  roasted  mixture  of  cobalt  ore  and  sand.  "  Rinmann'i  green  "  is  a 
compound  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc.  "  Smalt "  is  powdered 
glass,  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt 

(16.)  CobaltOUS  Phosphate  (Co3P208)  occurs  as  a  rose- red  pre- 
cipitate on  mixing  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and  a  cobaltous  salt. 

(17.)  CobaltOUS  Oxalate  (CoC204)  is  formed  as  a  pink  powder 
when  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  cobaltous  salt. 

Cobaltamines. 

Ammonia  Compounds  of  Cobalt. 

The  unstable  cobaltic  chloride  forms,  with  ammonia,  a  series  of 
stable  and  remarkable  compounds,  called  "  cobaltamines,"  which  may 
be  expressed  (whatever  their  real  constitution,  which  is  doubtful)  as 
additive  compounds  of  gaseous  ammonia  with  cobalt  chloride.  Thus 
we  have,  besides  others — 

(1.)  CoCl„6NHs  (luteo-cobaltic  chloride;. 

(2.)  CoCls,5NHs  (purpureo-cobaltic  chloride). 

These  bodies  are  formed  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  cobaltous 
chloride  with  excess  of  strong  ammouia,  exposing  the  solution  to  the 
air,  and  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  watery  solution  of  these  chlorides  be  digested  with  silver 
oxide,  an  alkaline  liquid   (the   hydrate)   results,  AgCl  being  preci- 
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pitated.  The  separation  of  the  base  so  formed  has  not  been  effected, 
as  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  takes  place  so  soon  *s 
concentration  is  attempted. 

Further.  The  anhydrous  cobaltous  chloride  absorbs  gaseous  ammo* 
nia,  yielding  the  compound  CoCle,6NH3,  which  by  heat  can  be  eon- 
verted  into  CoCl£,2NH3.  These  compounds  form  double  chlorides 
with  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  their 
solutions  absorb  oxygen,  brown  compounds  (peroxidized  ammonu-ccbaU 
salts)  of  a  very  complex  nature,  consisting  of  ammonia  and  various 
oxides  of  cobalt,  resulting. 

Reactions  of  Cobalt  Compounds. 

Heated  with  sodic  carbonate  on  charcoal,  white  metallic  particle*, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  magnetic,  are  formed. 

Flame  and  spectrum. — No  action. 

Borax  bead. — Deep  blue  in  both  flames. 

Caustic  atta&>*.—  Blue  ppt.,  becoming  red  on  boiling  (CoHgOc). 

Ammonia  (as  with  caustic  alkalies).  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
excess,  the  solution  being  red,  but  becoming  brown  on  exposure.  [No 
ppt.  in  presence  of  ammonia  salts.] 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — No  ppt.  in  acid  solution. 

Ammonium  Sulphide. — Black  ppt.  (CoS,H80),  insoluble  in  alkalies 
or  in  alkaline  sulphides.     Soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

Pota8eium  Ferrocyanide. — Green  ppt.  (Co2FeCy<s). 

Potassium  Ferricyanide. — Reddish  ppt.  (Co3Fe8Cyie). 

Potassium  Cyanide. — A  pale  brown  ppt.  (CoCy2),  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  KCy  (=2KCy,CoCy8).  [From  this  solution  HC1  precipitates 
CoCy8.]  If  the  solution  of  the  double  salt  containing  an  excess  of 
potassic  cyanide  be  boiled,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  potassium 
cobalticyanide  (3KCy,CoCys)  formed  [2KCy,CoCy8+2KCy+Hf0= 
3KCy,CoCys+KHO  +  H].  This  solution  gives  no  ppt.  either  with 
acids,  or  with  ammonic  sulphate,  or  with  sodic  hypochlorite. 

[Note.— With  nickel  the  double  salt  (3KCyNiCys)  is  formed,  but 
the  solution  is  precipitated  by  acids  (NiCy8),  and  if  boiled  with  sodic 
hypochlorite  gives  a  black  ppt.  of  (Ni8HgOs).] 


NICKEL  (Ni). 

Atomic  weighty  58*6.  Atomicity  dyadt  as  in  nickelous  compounds  (NiCU) 
to  hexady  and  in  nickelic  compounds  a  pseudo-triad,  the  double  aim 
being  hexvalent  (Ni203). 

History. — Discovered  by  Cronstedt  (1751). 
Natural  History. — It  is  found  as  an  arsenide,  as  kupper-oickel 
'NiAs)  and  as  arsenical  nickel  (NiAs*)  ;  and  also  as  an  arseniO'Stdphide 
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in  grey  nickel  ore  or  nickel  glance  (NiAs£,NiS8).  It  occurs  in  meteo- 
rites. It  is  invariably  associated  in  nature  with  cobalt.  A  mineral 
called  garnierite  (nickelous  silicate)  found  in  New  Caledonia  is  however 
said  to  be  free  from  cobalt. 

Preparation- — See  Cobalt  (p.  424).  (1.)  By  roasting  cobalt  ore,  an 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  formed.  When  this  is  fused  with  quartz  and  potassic 
silicate,  it  forms  a  blue  glass  (smalt),  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the 
silicates  of  cobalt  and  potash.  The  fused  metallic  residue  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  constitutes  "  speiss"  a  mixture  of 
the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  nickel,  iron,  and  copper.  From  this 
residue  metallic  nickel  is  obtained. 

(2.)  By  igniting  the  precipitated  oxalate  (p.  424). 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  A  hard,  silvery-white  metal,  ductile 
and  malleable,  more  fusible,  but  of  greater  tenacity  than  iron.  It  is 
somewhat  magnetic,  the  magnetism  being  lost  when  the  metal  is  heated 
to  626°  F.  (330°  C).    Specific  gravity,  89. 

03.)  Chemical.  It  is  permanent  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
dry  or  moist.  It  oxidizes  when  heated  in  air.  It  decomposes  steam 
at  a  red  heat,  becoming  NiO.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 
Strong  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  a  passive  condition,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron  (p.  404).  Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  dissolve 
it  slowly,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  It  is  acted  on  by  both  chlorine  and 
bromine. 

Uses- — For  rendering  brass  (an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc)  white 
(German  silver,  pachfono,  tutenag).  For  nickel-plating,  the  deposit  of 
the  metal  being  effected  by  precipitating  it  with  the  galvanic  current 
from  the  double  cyanide. 
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Compounds  of  Nickel  (Ni=59). 


COMPOUNDS. 


Nickelous  oiide  .  •  . . 
H? drated  ntekelona  oxide 
Niekelio  oxide,  etc. 

n        hydrate    ••     .  • 
Nkkeloua  chloride,  etc 


„  sulphide 
Niekelio  sulphide  • . 
Nickelous  sulphate 
nitrate  .. 
carbonate 
phosphate 
arsenate  •• 


»t 

If 
ff 
If 


■  • 
*  t 


Ordinary 
Formula. 


NiO 
NiH,0, 
Ni,0, 
Ni.H.0- 
NiCl,  [Nifir.; 
Nil. ;  NiFJ 
NiS 
NiS, 
NiS04,7ILO 
Ni2N(LeeaO 
NiCO, 
Ni.PA 
Ni,AB,Op8HaO 


bo 


75 

93 

166 

130 

91 

123 
166+126 
183+108 

119 


00© 


6-76 


2037 


Ni 


78-67 
63-44 

71-08 

4638 

64-83 

38-06 
3224 
49-67 
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Compounds  op  Nickbl  with  Oxtoen,  etc. 

NiokelouB  oxide     ...  NiO. 

„        hydrate NiH,0P 

Nickelic  oxide         Nit0,. 

„      hydrate Ni,H60^ 

(1,2.)  Nickclous  Oxide-  —(Protend*  of  Nickel)  (NiO).  Foorf 
native. 

Preparation. — (I.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  the  ignition  of  the  nitrate  or 
earbonate. 

(2.)  (A*  a  hydrate,  NiIIsOt.)  By  adding  potaasie  hydrate  to  i 
boiling  solution  of  a  nickoioua  salt. 

Properties. — The  hydrate,  as  well  as  its  solution  in  acids,  is  green. 
It  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  amnionic  chloride,  but  is  insoluble  in 
sodic  and  potaasie  hydrates. 

(3.)  Nickelic  Oxide  (NijOj).  A  black  powder,  prepared  by  care- 
fully heating  the  nitrate.  Forms  no  salts  with  acids.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  of 
oxygen  respectively.  Soluble  in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen. 
The  hydrate  (NijIIgOg)  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through 
water,  in  which  the  nickelous  hydrate  b  suspended,  or  by  precipi- 
tating a  salt  of  nickel  with  sodium  hypochlorite.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  decomposed  by  heat. 


(5.)  NickeloUB  Chloride  (NiClt).  Preparation. — By  dissolving 
the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness.   Small  green  crystals  (NiClE,6Hs0),  becoming  yellow  when  dried. 

Note. — Nickel  yields  no  ammonium  compounds  corresponding  lo 
the  cobaltamines  (p.  427). 

Nickelous  Bromide  and  Iodide  are  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  in 
the  vapor  of  bromine  and  iodine  respectively.  The  fluoride  (NiF()  is 
prepared  by  evaporating  down  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

(6.)  Uickelous  Sulphide  (NiS)  occurs  native  as  "millerite'' or 
"capillary  pyrites."  It  is  prepared  when  nickel  and  sulphur  are  heated 
together,  and  is  precipitated  aa  a  hydrate  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide  on  a  salt  of  nickel.     It  oxidises  slowly  by  exposure  to  air. 

(7.)  Nickelic  Sulphide  (NiS.). 

Preparation. — By  fusing  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  with  aodion 
carbonate  and  excess  of  sulphur.     A  dark  iron-grey  powder. 

(8.)  Nickeloos  Sulphate  (NiSOi,7HiO). 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  metal,  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

Properties — A  green  crystalline  salt  (rhombic  prisms),  soluble  io 
water (1  in  3  aq.  at  60°  F.),  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  At  lO4°F.(*0*C.) 
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it  becomes  NiSO^GH^O.  It  forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  sul- 
phates, isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts.  The 
amnionic  nickelous  sulphate  is  used  in  electroplating.  The  anhydrous 
salt  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  NiS04,6NH3. 

(9.)  Nickelous  Nitrate  (Ni2NO„6HsO). 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  metal,  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  in 
nitric  acid.     The  crystals  are  soluble  and  deliquescent. 

Nickelous  Nitrite  (Ni2N08)  forms  reddish -yellow  crystals.  The  salt 
may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  barium  nitrite. 

Reaction  of  Nickel  Compounds. 

Heated  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame, 
nickel  compounds  yield  white  magnetic  particles  of  the  metal. 

Borax  bead. — In  oxidizing  flame,  the  bead  becomes  violet  whilst 
hot,  and  reddish-brown  when  cold  ;  in  the  reducing  flame,  the  bead 
becomes  grey  from  the  separation  of  nickel. 

Non-luminous  flame — No  action. 

[Anhydrous  compounds  are  yellow.  The  crystals  (aquates)  apple- 
green.] 

Caustic  Alkalies  ;  pale  green  ppt.  (NiH£02),  not  altered  by  exposure 
nor  by  boiling. 

Ammonia  ;  pale-green  ppt.  (NiH208),  soluble  in  excess,  the  solution 
becoming  of  a  deep  blue  color.  [No  ppt.  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
salts.] 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen — No  ppt.  in  acid  solutions. 

Ammonic  Sulphide. — A  black  ppt.  (NiS,HaO),  slightly  soluble  in 
excess  (ppt.  not  very  soluble  in  dilute  HC1). 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide.—A  greenish  ppt.  (Ni2FeCy6). 

Potassium  Ferricyanide. — A  yellowish-brown  ppt.  (Ni3Fe2Cy19). 

Potassium  Cyanide. — A  yellowish  ppt.  (NiCy8),  soluble  in  excess 
from  the  formation  of  a  double  salt.  From  this  solution  the  NiCy2  is 
re-precipitated  by  acids  as  NiCy*  or  if  heated  with  sodic  hypochlorite, 
the  nickel  is  precipitated  as  a  black  nickelic  hydrate.  {Confer  Cobalt,, 
p.  428/; 

URANIUM  (U). 

Atomic  weight,  238*5.     Atomicity,  tetrad  in  uranous  compounds  (as  U08  ; 
UCI4),  and  hexad  in  urantc  compounds  (as  U03). 

History. — Discovered  by  Klaproth  (1789)  in  pitchblende.  Isolated 
b7KUgot(1842). 

Natural  History. — Not  found  native.  It  occurs  as  an  oxide 
(pitchblende,  UO,2U8Os  =  Us08  with  Cu,  Pb,  Fe,  As,  etc.),  and  also 
**  *  phosphate  (uranite  and  chalcolite)  and  carbonate  (liebigite). 

PftparatioiL — By  decomposing  the  chloride  with  metallic  sodium 
0T  potassium,  using  potassic  chloride  as  a  flux. 
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Properties, — A  grey,  Hilvery,  somewhat  malleable  metal.  Sp.  gr. 
18' 4.  It  is  but  very  slightly  oxidized  by  air  or  by  water  at  common 
temperatures,  but  bums  In  air,  when  heated  yielding  UaOa.  It  is  soluble 
in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  does  not  decompose  water 
even  at  its  boiling  point.  It  combines  energetically  with  sulphur  and 
chlorine. 

Certain  theoretical  con  si  derations  (vis.,  its  specific  heat,  the  vapor 
density  of  several  of  its  compounds,  and  its  position  in  Mendeleefi 
table)  have  led  chemists  to  double  the  former  atomic  weight  (at  one 
time  given  as  60,  and  another  time  120)  of  uranium  (page  55).  A; 
yet  the  specific  heat  has  not  been  determined.  Mendel  eef,  it  will  b« 
uoted,  makes  it  an  analogue  of  chromium,  molybdenum  and  tungsten. 

Uses, — 1°  euamel  painting,  and  for  coloring  glass  for  optical  and 
electrical  purposes. 

Compounds   of  Uranium  (U  =  240), 


COMPOUNDB. 

Ordinary 
Formula. 

Uoleculv 
WeigaL 

t 

i  Utanom  oxide 

UO, 

272 

3 

i  Urania        , 

UO, 

2BS 

3 

Oxide* . .  1  Ferurania  anhydride   . . 

UO. 

304 

I 

0 

I         „        (green  oxide) 
\         „        (blaei  oxide) 
|  Uranou*  nhloride  . , 

U.O, 
11,0, 
VSCL 

382 

7 

Chloride*  [  Ununc        , 

437S 

8 

(      „       Hequichloride . . 

7IJ 

9 

Urinous  bromide 

10 

,.       fluoride  ..     .. 

UF, 

11 

Uranium  oiycdlorido  . . 

UCLO. 

12 

„        oxvbromide  . . 

UBr,0, 
UF-O, 

13 

„        oxyfluoride  .. 

H 
IB 

..ijjj„  |  Uranoua  sulphide. .     . . 

Sulphide*  (umnyiK,        „..     .. 

1  Uranoua  sulphate . .     . . 

ruajs 

U2S0, 

30* 

16 

17 

Oxv-a>lt*  ,  Urania  (uylic)  sulphate* 

(UO,)'SO.!H,0 
(UOJ'B.0, 

18 

(      „         pjio*ulphate  .. 

Compounds  OF  Ubamiuh. 

(1.)  UranOUS  Oxide  (UO,).  A  brown  powder,  produced  when 
the  higher  oxides  are  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  HC1,  but  soluble  in  strong  acids,  from  which  solutions  uranons 
hydrate  (UII404)  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

When  UO,  is  heated  iu  a  current  of  chlorine,  an  oxjchlorids 
(uranylic  chloride,  UO,Cl,)  is  formed.  This  compound  forms  well- 
marked  double  salts  with  alkaline  chlorides  (e.y.,  UOsCl„ 2X01, 21^0). 

(2.)  Uranic  Oxide  (vranie  anhydride)  (UOj).  A  brown  powder, 
produced  when  the  nitrate  Is  heated  to  482°  F.  (250°  C).  It  can  play  the 
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part  of  both  acid  and  base.  As  an  acid  it  unites  with  alkalies  to  form 
a  class  termed  the  uranates.  As  a  base  it  combines  with  acids  to  form 
salts,  the  radical  uranyl  (U02),  acting  as  a  dyad  metal. 

The  oxides  of  uranium  have  therefore  to  be  regarded  from  two 
points  of  view  :  (A)  as  acids,  and  (B)  as  bases. 

(A.)  The  Uranates. — These  are  salts  where  uranic  oxide  (U03)  unites 
with  strong  bases  and  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  {e.g.  K2U207,  or 
K4C2UO3,  potassic  uranate,  a  salt  corresponding  to  potassic  bichro- 
mate, K20,2Cr03).  All  the  uranates  are  insoluble  in  water.  The 
ammonium  salt  dissolves  in  a  cold  solution  of  ammonic  carbonate, 
and  on  ignition  leaves  the  green  oxide  U308.  The  sodium  salt 
known  as  uranium  yellow  (Na20,2U03),  prepared  by  fusing  uranic 
oxide  with  sodic  carbonate,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  uranium 
glass. 

Certain  peruranates  (e.g.  sodic  peruranates  2Na20,U04),  are  said 
to  have  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  upon 
alkaline  solutions  of  uranic  salts. 

(B.)  Uranyl. — It  was  noted  by  Peligot  that  the  oxide  U02  was 
disposed  to  act  as  a  dyad  metallic  element,  the  normal  uranic  salts 
being  formed  by  a  combination  of  U02  with  two  molecules  of  a  mono- 
basic acid.     To  this  dyad  radical  he  gave  the  name  Uranyl,  e.  g. — 

(U02)*  2N03,6H20=Uranic  (uranyl)  nitrate. 

(U02)*  S04,3H20=      „  „  sulphate. 

(U02)*  HP04,4H80=  „  „  phosphate. 

(U02)Kfi2S042H20=   „  „  potassic  sulphate. 

To  express  this  view  of  their  constitution,  the  uraoic  salts  have 
been  called  uranyl  salts. 

The  uranyl  acetate  [(U02)(C2Hs02)2]  is  used  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  forming  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride,  the  insoluble  uranyl  ammonium-phosphate  [(U02)NH4P04]. 

(4, 5.)  Oxides  of  the  composition  U308=U02  +  2U03  (green  oxide,  or 
sesquioxide  of  uranium),  prepared  by  gently  heating  U02  or  U03  in 
*ir;  and  U203(=U02+U03)  (black  oxide  of  uranium),  prepared  by 
strongly  heating  the  other  oxides  of  uranium  in  air,  are  known. 

(6,  8.)  UranOUS  Chloride  (UC14)  is  a  dark  green,  deliquescent, 
volatile  and  crystalline  body,  prepared  by  heating  any  of  the  uranium 
oxides  mixed  with  carbon  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  Its  solutions 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  By  heating  UC14  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen, dark  brown  needle  crystals  of  the  sesquichloride  (U2Cle)  are 
formed. 

(7.)  Uranic  Chloride  (UC15).  A  volatile  deliquescent  solid,  pre- 
pared along  with  UC14  by  the  process  described  above,  provided  the 
temperature  be  not  so  high  as  to  effect  decomposition.     At  248°  F. 
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(120° C.)  it  is  decomposed  into  UC1*  and  free  chlorine.    When  heated 
in  dry  ammonia,  a  uranium  nitride  is  said  to  be  formed. 

(14.)  Uranous  Sulphide  (US„)  may  be  prepared,  both  in  a  crystallite 
and  an  amorphous  form,  by  the  action  of  HSS  on  uranous  cbloriie. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  H»S  is  evolved. 

(15.)  U runic  (-nylic)  Sulphide,  (UOe)S,  a  black  powder,  formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonic  sulphide  on  manic  nitrate.  Soluble  in  amnionic 
carbonate. 

Reactions  of  Uranium  Compounds. 

Non-luminous  flame.     No  action. 

To  the  borax  bead,  uranium  imparts  a  yellow  color  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  and  a  green  color  in  the  reducing  flame.  Fluorescent  in  bright 
light. 

Solution. — (A.)  Uranous  Compounds  (generally  of  a  green  color). 

(1.)  Alkalies. — A  gelatinous  brown  ppt.  (UH^O^), becoming  after  ■ 
time  yellow  (U03). 

(2.)  Ammonic  sulphide. — A  black  ppt.  (US,). 

(B.)  Uranic  Compounds  (yellow  color). 

(1.)  Ammonia  and  caustic  alkaline. — A  yellow  ppt.  of  an  alkaline 
nranate. 

(2.)  Ammonic  sulphide. — A  yellowish  brown  ppt.  (H,S  gives  no  ppt. 
in  acid  solutions). 

(3.)  Ammonic  carbonate.— A  yellow  ppt.  [(UO()CO1+2NH4C0,]1 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  an  excess  of  precipitant. 

(4.)  Potassic  ferrocyanide. — A  reddish  brown  precipitate. 

[To  detect  uranium  in  a  mineral,  dissolve  the  mineral  in  nitric  »ciJ> 
dilute  the  solution  with  water,  boil  with  an  excess  of  sodic  carbonite, 
Alter,  and  precipitate  the  UaOj  with  potassic  hydrate.] 

INDIUM  (in). 

Atomic  weight,  113-4.  Specific  gravity,  7'4.  Fuse*  at  349°F.  (176° C> 
Atomicity  ('"),  triad  as  m  InCl,.     Specific  heat,  0057. 

History. — Discovered  (1663)  by  Reich  and  Rtchter  in  the  Freiber? 
sine  blende  by  its  peculiar  spectrum,  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  f*» 
bright  lines  in  the  blue  and  indigo.  Formerly  the  atomic  weight  of 
indium  was  stated  as  76,  its  atomicity  as  a  dyad,  and  its  oxide  as  InO 
A  gap,  however,  was  noted  by  Mendeleef  between  arsenic  and  selenium 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  indium  would  fill.  He  therefore 
assumed  its  atomic  weight  to  be  114,  and  lusO,  as  the  oxide,  thns 
bringing  it  into  Series  7,  and  assigning  it  a  place  as  an  analogue  •<! 
aluminium.  Bunsen  has  confirmed,  from  the  specific  heat  of  indium, 
the  correctness  of  Ifendeleefs  predictions. 

Natural  History. — Indium  is  found  in  sine  blende  and  in  other 
zinc  ores ;  also  in  the  flue  dust  of  zinc  furnaces. 
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Extraction. — The  blende  is  first  acted  upon  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  quantity  insufficient  to  effect  complete  solution.  The 
undissolved  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  until  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  Any 
plumbic  sulphate  present  is  now  thrown  down  by  adding  an  excess  of 
water  to  the  solution.  The  clear  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  precipitate  (In 
and  Fe)  boiled  with  sodic  sulphite.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is 
a  basic  indium  sulphite.  This  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  'and 
precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  indium  hydrate  formed  being  reduced 
in  hydrogen. 

The  oxide  may  also  be  reduced  by  heating  with  metallic  sodium. 

Properties. — Indium  is  a  white  or  lead-like  metal,  non-crystalline, 
soft,  and  ductile.  It  is  less  volatile  than  zinc  or  cadmium,  but  may  be 
distilled.  It  burns  at  a  red  heat  with  a  violet  flame,  forming  the  yellow 
indium  oxide  (I%Os).  It  does  not  oxidize  readily  below  a  red  heat. 
It  dissolves  in  acids.  It  is  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  slightly 
soluble  both  in  dilute  HC1  and  H^SO*,  in  the  latter  case  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  which,  if  lighted,  will  be  found  to  burn  with  a  blue 
flame.    The  metal  has  no  action  on  water,  even  at  its  boiling  point. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  a  yellow-colored  sulphide  (In8S3) 
in  neutral  solutions,  or  in  solutions  containing  acetic  acid.  The 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  give  white  precipitates. 


Compounds  of  Indium. 


COMPOUNDS. 


Indium  oxide  (yellow  oxide) 


Indium  hydrate  . . 

Indium  chloride  . .     . . 
[Biomide  and  iodide 
analogous  to  chloride]. 
Indium  sulphide  .  •     •  • 

indium  nitrate     .. 

„      sulphate  ..  .. 

„     sulphite  ..  .. 

»     alum       ..  .. 


Common 
Formulae. 


In,0, 

Id,H60« 
In,Cl, 
In  A 


In3N0v  4H,0 
In^SOJ.QHJD 

S0«,  &*H,0. 


A  pale  yellow  powder,  prepared 
by  burning  the  metal  in  air, 
or  by  heating  the  hydrate  or 
nitiate. 

Prepaied  by  adding  NH4HO  to  a 
solution  of  an  indium  salt.  A 
white  gelatinous  ppt. 


Prepared  by  direct  union  at  a  red 
heat,  or  by  the  action  of  Ht8 
on  a  neutral  solution  of  an 
indium  salt  A  yellow  pow- 
der. 
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Reactions  or  Indiuv  Compounds. 
Ilea  ted.  in  a  Bunsen,  indium  salts  impart  a  blue  color  to  the  flues. 
Spectrum.     An  intense  line  iu  the  indigo,  and  also  one  in  the  viola. 

1.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  its  salts,  by  the 
action  of  metallic  tine  or  cadmium. 

2.  Boiled  with  an  excess  of  acid  iodic  ttdphite,  a  precipitate  b 
thrown  down  of  sulphite  of  indium  (2InlO„3SOtl8HtO). 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen;  a  yellow  precipitate  (In,Sj)  in  nentril 
solutions,  or  in  solutions  containing  acetic  acid. 

4.  Alkaline  hydrates  and  carbonate*;  a  white  precipitate  (It^H/V: 
soluble  in  excess  of  amnionic  carbonate,  or  of  the  fixed  alkaline 
hydrates,  but  reprecipitated  on  boiling. 

5.  Seated  on  charcoal,  a  ductile  metallic  bead  of  the  metal  may  be 
obtained. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Gboup  IV.— THE  METALS  OF  THE  EARTHS. 

Aluminium — Gallium — Bbbyllium — Yttrium — Erbium—  Cebium —  Lanthanum — 
Dtoymxum — Thokium — Zirconium— Tkbbium — Tttbsbium — Decipium — Sama- 
rium— fiCAHDIUM. 

ALUMINIUM  (Al). 

Atomic  weight,  27o.    Specific  gravity,  26.     Fuses  at  842°  F.  (450°  C.). 
Atomicity  pseudo-triad.    Specific  heat,  0*2143. 

Hi8tory. — Discovered  by  Wohler,  1828.  Obtained  in  quantity  by 
Deville  in  1854. 

Natural  History. — It  is  never  found  free  in  nature.  Next  to 
silica,  aluminium,  as  clay  {silicate  of  alumina),  is  the  most  abundant  of  - 
minerals.  As  an  oxide  (Al£Os),  it  occurs  in  corundum,  ruby,  and 
sapphire.  Although  it  has  been  found  in  certain  cryptogamous 
plants,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  either  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  decomposing  aluminium  chloride  (AlgClg) 
with  sodium  or  potassium  (Wohler). 

(2.)  By  the  elsctrolysis  of  the  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  alu- 
minium (2NaCl,  AlfCIa).  (The  double  salt  is  more  fusible  and  less 
volatile  than  the  simple  chloride.) 

(3.)  (Commercial.)  Bauxite  (Alg03,Fe203,2H80),  a  mineral  containing 
60  per  cent,  of  A1^03,  is  heated  with  soda  ash,  an  aluminate  of  soda 
being  formed  (Na^A^Os).  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  COg 
passed  through  the  solution,  when  alumina  is  precipitated  as  a 
hydrate  (Al£Os,3H$0).  The  dried  precipitate  is  now  mixed  with 
common  salt  and  carbon,  and  chlorine  passed  over  the  white-hot 
mixture,  a  sodium  aluminium  chloride  (2NaCl,Al2Cl0)  distilling  over. 
Upon  heating  this  compound  with  metallic  sodium  and  cryolite 
(AlsFfr6NaF),  the  latter  being  added  as  a  flux,  metallic  aluminium 
ia  formed,  together  with  sodium  chloride. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  white,  malleable,  ductile  metal,  crys- 
tallizing in  regular  octabedra.  Its  electric  conductivity  is  about  one- 
third  that  of  silver.    It  is  a  very  light  metal  (Sp.  gr.  2*5),  remarkably 
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,  and  slightly  magnetic.  It  melts  when  heated,  but  is  dm 
volatile. 

(J}.)  Chemical.  It  does  not  oxidise  readily  either  in  steam  or  ia 
hot  or  cold  air,  it  being  the  lightest  metal  known  difficult  of  oiidi- 
tion.  It  does  not,  when  pure  and  free  from  sodium,  decompose  wwa. 
even  when  red-hot.  It  burns  in  oxygen  (forming  AUOj),  and  in  tic 
vapor  of  sulphur  (forming  AlaS5).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  withoni 
action  upon  it ;  hence  its  value  for  ornaments.  Nitric  acid  does  not 
attack  it  in  the  cold,  and  but  very  slightly  even  when  boiling.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  cold  at  hot,  dissolves  it  freely  (At,  +  6HC1  =  A^CL,  + 
8H,),  Sulphuric  acid  and  also  organic  acids  in  the  presence  of 
common  salt,  dissolve  it.  Caustic  alkalies  act  energetically  upon  it, 
liberating  hydrogen.  It  combines  with  carbon  and  with  silica,  li 
forms  alloys  with  silver,  iron,  and  copper.*  "Aluminum  bronrt"  is  at 
alloy  of  copper  (90  parts)  and  aluminium  (10  parts),  having  the  color 
of  gold,  with  twice  the  tenacity  of  gun  metal.  Aluminium  does  not 
form  an  alloy  with  lead,  nor  an  amalgam  with  mercury. 

Aluminium  forms  but  one  oxide,  and  no  carbonate. 


Compounds  of  Alnmininni  (  ai  =  27*5). 


Aluminium  oxide  (alumina)    . . 
„        chloride 
,,        bromide 

, ,        iodide 

„        fluoride 

,,        sulphide 
,,        sulphate        ..     .. 
„       potass  ic      sulphate 
(slum) 

,,        phosphate 
„        silicate! 

!  Potash  slum . .     . .     . . 
Ammonia  alum 
Soda  alum 


Al,>S0*,-*tfH,0 


Molecular 
Weight  of 
Anhydrous 
Compound. 


Spcrils 
GrsTitr 
(CrpUi;. 


1-6T1 
MM 


I 


(1.)  Aluminium  Oxide. — Alumina  (Alz03).  This  is  the  only  oxide 
of  aluminium.  It  occurs  native  as  "corundum"  (the  next  harden 
body  to  the  diamond),  as  "  emery,"  as  the  "  ruby  "  (colored  witb  » 
chromium  salt),  as  "  sapphire  "  (probably  colored  with  cobalt),  as  the 
"spindle"  (MgO,Als03),  and  as  "topaz"  (a  compound  of  alumina. 
silica,  and  aluminium  fluoride).  Hydrargillite,  Bauxite,  Diaspore  (ALOj. 
HaO)  and  Gibbmte  (Al„Oj,3HsO)  are  native  hydrates.  "Entry"  'n 
alumina  mixed  with  sand  and  iron. 
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Preparation.— ( 1.)  (As  a  hydrate,  Al2O3,3H2O=AJgH0O6.)  By  add- 
ing  ammonia  to  an  alnm  solution. 

(2.)  (As  amorphous  A1803.)  By  the  ignition  of  the  hydrate  or  of 
ammonia  alnm. 

(3.)  (As  crystalline  A1«03.)  By  the  action,  at  a  high  temperature, 
of  boric  anhydride  on  aluminium  fluoride,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
barium  fluoride  and  alumina. 

Artificial  gems  have  been  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  red  lead,  whereby  a  crystalline  alumina  is  formed,  which,  with 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  potassium  bichromate  and  barium  fluoride  give 
ruby  crystals,  and  with  cobaltous  oxide  crystals  of  a  sapphire  tint. 

Properties. — The  hydrate  when  first  precipitated  is  a  bulky  trans- 
parent gelatinous  precipitate,  contracting  when  dried  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures to  a  gummy  hygroscopic  mass  (AlgHflOg^HgO).  This  com- 
pound on  ignition  at  572°  F.  (300°  C.)  becomes  AlgO.^HgO.  It  ab- 
sorbs a  large  quantity  of  heat  in  losing  water,  on  account  of  which 
property  it  is  used  for  filling  the  space  between  the  iron  plates  of  fire- 
proof safes.  The  hydrate  (AlgHeOg),  is  very  soluble  in  acids  as  well 
as  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  the  anhydrous  oxide  (A1203), 
is  almost  insoluble  in  acids  as  well  as  in  alkalies.  Alumina  fuses  at  the 
beat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  forming  a  colorless,  transparent  mass. 

When  freshly  precipitated,  the  hydrate  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
aluminium  chloride,  from  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  dialysed 
out,  colloidal  alumina  (Al^HgOg)  remaining  on  the  dialyser  in  solutiou. 
This  solution  of  colloidal  alumina,  like  that  of  dialysed  iron  (p.  406), 
is  very  unstable,  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  air, 
coagulation  slowly  occurs,  such  change  being  immediate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid,  an  alkali  or  a  salt,  to  the  solution. 

Alumina  is  capable  of  acting  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid.  Thus, 
&*  a  feeble  base  it  forms  salts  with  acids  (e.g.,  aluminic  sulphate, 
Ale03,3S03).  These  salts  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  easily  de- 
composed. As  a  feeble  acid  it  combines  by  fusion  with  basic  oxides, 
forming  a  class  of  soluble  salts  known  as  "the  aluminates"  (e.g., 
sodium  aluminate,  Na^CA^O^.  Thus  the  spinelle  ruby  is  a  mag- 
nesium alnminate  (MgO,Al203),  gahnite  a  zinc  aluminate  (ZnO, 
A1^03),  ckrysoberyl  a  beryllium  aluminate  (BeO,AlsOs).  A  potassium 
alnminate  has  also  been  obtained  (K«0,Al2Os). 

Alumina  combines  with  silica  to  form  clay. 

Aluminium  hydrate  combines  with  certain  organic  coloring  matters, 
forming  a  class  of  pigments  called  "lakes.19  Thus  alum  is  used  as  a 
mordant  to  fix  coloring  matters  on  fibres  having  no  direct  affinity  for 
such  coloring  matters. 

(2.)  Aluminium  Chloride. — (Al^Clg).  Specific  gravity  of  vapor, 
9-27. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
dumina  heated  to  redness  (Al203+C3+3Cl«  =  Al*Cl6+3CO). 
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(2.)  By  heating  clay  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  the 
vapor  of  carbon  disulphide. 

[Note. — Aluminium  chloride  cannot  be  prepared  by  di'-ol™* 
AlsO,  in  HC1,  end  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  A  lij- 
drate  of  aluminium  chloride  (AlgCle,12H(0)  ia  no  doubt  formed  in 
the  solution,  but  this  on  evaporation  evolves  HC1,  leaving  a  residue 
of  AVV] 

Properties. — A  white  (colored  only  if  it  contains  impurities),  crysttl- 
line,  deliquescent  body,  emitting  fumes  of  HCI  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  a  hissing  noise  when 
placed  in  water.  It  sublimes  before  melting,  but  may  be  fused  unit: 
the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  with  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  forms  com- 
pound chlorides  when  heated  with  the  chlorides  of  other  element! 
(*.}.,  A1,C1,,2KCI). 

"  Chloralum  "  is  an  impure  aluminium  chloride. 

The  Sulphide,  Bromide,  and  Iodide  of  Aluminium  may  severally  be 
formed  by'direct  union. 

(5.)  Alnm'Tlinm  Fluoride  (AljFfi)  is  found  native  as  cryolitt 
(6NaF,Al,Fe),  and  as  topaz,  [2(AlsO„SiOt),AI([01SiF4l. 

(7.)  Mnmjnfam  Sulphate  (AleSSO^lSH^O)  may  be  obtained  hr 
dissolving  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  prepared  commercially  br 
dissolving  aluminium  hydrate,  obtained  from  cryolite  or  baoxitf 
(taking  care  the  mineral  is  free  from  iron),  in  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  boiling  china  clay  (hydrated  aluminium  silicate)  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  clear  solution  thus  obtained,  having  been  freed  from  iron 
by  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is  known  to  the 
dyers  (by  whom  it  is  used  as  a  mordant)  and  to  the  paper-makers  [hr 
whom  it  is  used  for  weighting  purposes),  as  "concentrated  al*m,"c< 
when  reduced  to  the  solid  state  as  "take  alum."  The  crystsls  w* 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water  (1  in  2  parts  by  weight).  Basic  sulphites 
have  been  prepared  by  boiling  aluminium  sulphate  with  the  fresh  I  r- 
pre pared  hydrate. 

THE  ALUMS. 

These  are  double  sulphates,  i.e.,  sulphate  of  alumina  with  a  sulpha" 
of  potash  (forming  potash  alum),  or  of  ammonia  (forming  amnion:* 
alum),  of  soda,  of  thallium,  of  silver,  etc.  The  alumina  is  the  valuta 
ingredient  in  commercial  alums. 

But  the  term  "alums"  designates  a  class,  rather  than  bodies  con- 
taining aluminium  or  its  compounds.  Thus  in  potash  alum,  which 
has  the  formula  KtAI,4S04,  not  only  may  the  K,  be  replaced  hr 
Na»,  or  by  (NHt)*  etc,  but  the  Al3  may  also  be  replaced  by  such  group 
as  Cr^orbyFe^orby  Mn^etc.  Thus  we  speak  of  chrome  atom  (KV>< 
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4S0+),  although  the  compound  contains  no  aluminium.  The  alums 
contain  two  metals,  therefore,  either  of  which  may  be  replaced  by  i flo- 
ra orphous  metals,  yielding  compounds  analogous  to  common  alum,  and 
crystallizing  in  similar  forms.  Further,  the  alums  need  not  be  sul- 
phates. Thus,  selenic  acid  forms  a  series  of  alums,  of  which 
K{Ais4Se04,24H80  is  an  illustration. 

(8.)  Potassium  Alnnrnninm  Sulphate. — Potash  or  Common  Alum 
(KeAl,4S04,24H20). 

Natural  History. — Found  native  in  volcanic  districts,  produced  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  sulphuric  acid  on  the  aluminium  compounds  of 
the  rocks. 

Preparation. — (1.)  (a.)  "Alum  shale"  (a  compound  of  aluminium 
silicate,  iron  disulphide,  and  bituminous  matters)  is  first  roasted, 
whereby  one-half  of  the  sulphur  of  the  FeS2  becomes  oxidized. 
The  residue,  after  being  moistened  with  water,  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  with  free  sulphuric  acid  being  formed. 

(/3.)  The  free  sulphuric  acid  formed  decomposes  the  aluminium  sili- 
cate, forming  aluminium  sulphate. 

(y.)  When  the  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water,  a  solution  results 
(called  crude  alum  liquor),  containing  aluminium  sulphate,  ferrous  and 
ferric  sulphates,  and  probably  more  or  less  magnesium  sulphate. 

(d.)  The  greater  part  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  (the  presence  of  which 
is  undesirable),  is  now  removed  by  crystallization. 

(e.)  Potassium  chloride  (in  the  form  of  soapboilers'  waste,  or  the 
refuse  of  glasshouses  or  of  saltpetre  refineries)  is  now  added  to  the 
solution,  whereby  any  ferric  sulphate  is  decomposed,  a  soluble  ferric 
chloride,  together  with  potassium  sulphate,  resulting  : — 

6KC1  +        Fe23S04       =        Fe2Cl6        +       3K2S04 

PoUsaic  chloride   +       Ferric  sulphate     »     Ferric  chloride    -f  Potassic  sulphate. 

(£.)  The  potassium  sulphate  as  soon  as  formed,  combines  with  the 
aluminium  sulphate  to  form  "potash  alum"  which  being  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water  is  deposited  from  the  solution  as  "  alum  meal " 
or  "  alum  flour."  This  is  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water  to  re- 
move adherent  iron,  and  crystallized. 

Very  frequently  ammonium  sulphate  (from  gas  liquor)  is  used 
instead  of  potassium  chloride  (c),  in  which  case  an  ammonia  alum  is 
formed,  (NH4)*A1«4S04,24H«0. 

If  sodium  sulphate  be  employed,  soda  alum  is  formed  (Na^AI^SO* 
24HftO).  Thus  we  may  obtain  by  the  employment  of  different  reagents 
&  series  of  alums,  some  which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Potash  alum     K8A184S04,24H80. 

Soda  alum        Na9Al84S04,24UsO. 

Ammonia  alum (H4]N)2A1$4S04?24H20. 
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Iron  alum  K8Fes4S04,24H«0. 

Chrome  alum KsCr94S04,24HgO. 

Manganese  alum  K^Mn^ SO 4,241^0. 

Farther,  a  silver-alum,  a  c&sium-alum,  and  a  thallium-alum  mar 
be  obtained. 

(2.)  Potash  alum  may  also  be  prepared  by  burning  "ahmsUmt* 
(alumite,  a  native  basic  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  found  in 
Hungary  and  Italy),  exposing  the  roasted  mass  to  the  air,  and  finally 
extracting  with  water.  The  water  dissolves  out  the  alum  from 
the  mass,  and  leaves  the  insoluble  alumina  : — 

K8S04,3Al€S06,6H20     =     2(Al203,3HfiO)     +      KgAl«4S04 

Alum  stone  =  Alumina  +  Ahim. 

The  alum  thus  prepared  is  known  as  "  Roman  alum." 

(3.)  Also  by  mixing  sulphate  of  alumina  with  sulphate  of  potassium 
in  proper  proportions. 

Properties. — Alum  is  a  white,  crystalline  (cubes  or  octahedra),  astrin- 
gent-tasted body,  soluble  in  water  (1  in  18  aq.,  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  1 
at  212°  F.)  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  but  little  affected  by  exposure 
to  air.  Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  When  alum  is  first  heated,  it  melts 
in  its  own  water  of  crystallization.  At  392° F.  (200^  C.)  the  water 
evaporates,  and  the  residue  swells  up  to  a  white,  infusible  and  inso- 
luble mass  called  burnt  alum  (K2A1S4S04).  By  ignition,  some  of  the 
acid  of  this  alum  may  be  expelled.  Romberg's  pyrophorus  is  a  mixture 
of  alum  and  sugar,  carbonized  out  of  contact  with  air. 

Alum  is  largely  used  in  dyeing,  in  the  preparation  of  skins,  in 
medicine,  etc. 

We  have  in  the  alums  a  marked  illustration  of  isomorphism,  that  is, 
of  bodies  having  different  chemical  composition  crystallizing  in  tbe 
same  form.  The  colors  of  the  alums  are  very  varied:  thus,  Potash 
alum  forms  white  octahedra  ;  chrome  alum,  dark  red  octahedra ;  mm 
alum,  violet  octahedra,  etc. 

(10-)  Aluminium  Phosphates  are  found  as  natural  minerals, 
as,  e.g.,  turquoise,  which  is  a  hydrated  phosphate,  colored  with  copper 
and  iron  (2Al*Os,P8C>5,oH20)  ;  wavellite,  3(4Al2O3,3P2O5,18Ht0), 
AlgFfi  ;  lazulite  (a  double  phosphate,  colored  with  phosphate  of 
iron),  etc.  The  phosphate  A12P208  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  preci- 
pitate on  adding  sodium  phosphate  to  a  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt. 
It  is  insoluble  both  in  ammonia  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  in  acids  generally. 

(11.)  Aluminium  Silicates. — These  are  both  numerous  and  com- 
plicated. Their  complication  arises  from  the  frequent  replacement  of 
Al8Os  by  the  isomorphous  body  Fe2Os,  other  metals  present  being 
similarly  exchanged  for  their  isomorphous  representatives. 

A  few  of  these  silicates  are  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Garnet  (Ca,Al,Mg,Fe  and  Mn)    . .  3(CaMgFeMn)0(AlFe)a38i02 

Chlorite  (Al,Mg,  etc.) 4(MgFe)0,(AlFe)a0,,2Si02,3H20 

Baaalt  (Ca,M*)       .; 4^aMgte)05Si6  *       f 

Cranite,  Diothene Ala09,8i03 

(Analdme  (Na,Al) Na,0,AL03r48tOa,2BLO 
Stilbite  (Ca,Al)       CaOjAljO^SiO^eBLO 
Ptehnite  (Ca,Al)     CaO^O^SiO^HjO 

S  Potash  *  Felspar  (orthoclase)  K,     \ 
Sz  ;:    £32)  i?  o^o^sio, 
Calcium      „     (Labradorite)   Ca     ) 
i  Uniaxial  (Mgand  Al)  [4(MgKFe)0,(AlFe),0„4Si0a] 

Mka        j  *****  \  U^Z  (Lepidolite)  [£  **  k3(AlFe)a0,,6Si09] 

Slate  is  an  aluminium  silicate  of  varied  composition.  Hoofing  slate  is 
an  argillaceous  rock;  mica  slate  contains  mica,  and  hornblende  slate, 
hornblende.  Granite  and  gneiss  consist  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica ; 
^phpy  is  &  felspar,  so  also  is  basalt,  the  latter  containing  crystals  of 
augite.  Dolerite,  greenstone,  diorite,  trachyte,  fuller9 s  earth,  pumice  stone, 
(which,  in  a  melted  state,  is  called  volcanic  glass  or  obsidian),  are  also 
aluminic  silicates. 

Lapis  lazuli  (native  ultramarine)  consists  of  a  silicate  of  alumina 
mixed  with  lime,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  and  iron.  The  cause 
of  its  blue  color  is  not  well  understood. 

Artificial  ultramarine  is  prepared  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of 
100  parts  of  kaolin,  100  of  sodium  carbonate,  160  of  sulphur,  and  12 
of  carbon.  A  sodium  sulphide  is  formed,  which  combines  with  the 
aluminium  silicate.  A  green  body  used  as  a  pigment  results  {green 
ultramarine).  This,  on  being  roasted  with  fresh  sulphur,  forms  a  bril- 
liant blue  mass  (blue  ultramarine).  Ultramarine  is  bleached  by  acids 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  by  chlorine.  With 
hydrochloric  acid,  HSS  is  evolved,  and  amorphous  silicic  acid  set  free. 
It  is  often  used  as  a  coloring  matter  for  oil  paint  and  for  blue  paper, 
which  consequently  becomes  white  when  dipped  in  an  acid. 

Clay. 

Formation. — The  disintegration  of  granite  rocks,  which  consist  of 
quartz,  felspar  and  mica,  results  both  from  mechanical  and  chemical 
agencies.  By  the  action  of  air,  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  in 
the  rock  during  congelation,  it  is  gradually  broken  down.  From  this 
debris,  water  containing  carbonic  acid  dissolves  out  the  potash,  leaving 
quartz  and  silicate  of  alumina.  These  bodies,  owing  to  their  different 
gravities,  are  afterwards  mechanically  separated  by  the  action  of  water, 
the  silicate  of  alumina  being  comparatively  light.  This,  when  de- 
posited, constitutes  clay  (Al«Os.2SiOe,2H«0). 

Composition  of  day.— The  composition  of  clays  varies  considerably, 
as  the  following  diagram  shows  : — 

+  FnieUm  is  an  admixture  of  potaah  and  soda  felspar. 
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From  HlLLEB. 

Loam  ia  a  clay  containing  feme  oxide,  whilst  marl  is  a  clay  con- 
taining carbonates  of  lime.  Umber,  red-bole,  ochre  and  sienna,  are  il» 
clays  containing  various  iron  and  manganese  oxides. 

Properties. — A  tenacious  ma.™,  insoluble  in,  but  capable  of  diffu- 
sion through  water,  very  plastic,  but  shrinking  when  dried.  It  has  > 
characteristic  odor,  and  possesses  great  absorbent  powers.  It  eon*- 
quently  retains  the  ammonia  from  manure  when  placed  on  the  earth. 
storing  it  op  for  the  vital  functions  of  the  plant.  It  also  pnruws 
water  impregnated  with  organic  impurities  when  passed  through  it. 
(W.J.) 

Clay  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  {tee  Preparation  of  Almnl, 
but  is  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  or  by  nitric  «ii 
After  clay  has  been  ignited,  no  acid,  except  hydrofluoric  acid,  has  the 
least  action  upon  it.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  but  becomes  very  soluble  in  water  after  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate. 

Porcelain  and  Pottery. 

Clay  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  potter*. 
Although  plastic,  it  shrinks  considerably  when  baked,  to  prevent  which. 
sand,  chalk,  or  bone-ash  is  mixed  with  the  clay.  But  inasmuch  i- 
these  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  the  clay,  it  is  necessarr 
after  baking  to  glaze  the  article  with  some  substance  capable  of  vitri- 
fication, in  order  to  cement  the  whole  together  and  form  it  into  a  com- 
pact mass.     Upon  this  principle  depends  the  manufacture  of  potterr. 

(1.)  Bricks,  coarse  tiles,  pipes,  etc,  are  made  from  common  clay, 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  (a.)  marly  or  chalky  clay  *,  used  for 
pale  bricks  ;  03.)  potter's  clay,  used  for  bricks  and  tiles  ;  (y.)  fire  (lay, 
which  is  nearly  free  from  lime. 
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Process. — The  clay  is  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  considerable  time  (weathered).  The  stones  present  in  the  clay  are 
either  crushed  in  a  mill  or  removed  by  puddling.  This  done,  the  clay 
is  mixed  with  sand  and  well  kneaded.  The  mass  is  then  ready  to  be 
fashioned  into  shape  by  hand  or  machinery,  the  articles  so  formed 
being  first  dried  in  the  air,  afterwards  fired  in  kilns,  and  finally  glazed 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  litharge,  iron  scarf,  etc. 

The  red  color  of  bricks  and  tiles  is  due  to  the  carbonate  of  iron 
present  in  common  clay  becoming  converted  into  peroxide  (Fe803). 

(2.)  Common  earthenware. — One  of  three  kinds  of  clay  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  common  earthenware,  viz.,  (a)  Dorsetshire  clay, 
(fi)  Devonshire  clay  (blue  clay),  and  (y)  pipe  clay. 

The  clay  is  first  of  all  cleansed  by  machinery,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  pap.  It  is  then  run  through  fine  sieves.  To  prevent  after- 
contraction  and  unequal  drying,  the  clay  thus  prepared  is  mixed  with 
a  pap  of  ground  flints.  This  flint-pap  is  prepared  by  subjecting  flints 
from  the  chalk  to  an  intense  heat,  suddenly  quenching  them  with 
water,  and  finally  grinding.  The  mixed  mass  of  sand  and  clay, 
called  "slip"  (1  part  of  flints  to  o  parts  of  clay),  is  now  cut 
into  square  blocks,  and  kept  for  some  months  in  a  damp  place. 
In  this  way  any  organic  matter  present  becomes  oxidized,  the 
sulphates  being  reduced  to  sulphides.  When  required,  the  "  slip  "  is 
kneaded  by  beating  on  a'  board,  so  as  to  effect  perfect  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  air  bubbles.  This  kneading  process  in 
England  is  effected  both  by  machinery  and  by  hand  labor.  In  France 
it  is  done  with  mallets ;  in  Egypt  by  the  treading  of  men ;  and  in 
China  by  the  treading  of  cattle.  The  article,  after  being  roughly 
fashioned,  is  partially  dried  at  a  temperature  varying  from  80° 
to  90°  F.  It  is  then  baked  in  kilns,  and  placed  in  cases  called 
"saggars."  This  material  has  the  appearance  of  a  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  is  known  as  "biscuit;"  The  freshly-struck  pattern, 
printed  on  wet  soaped  paper  with  a  mixture  of  some  metallic  oxide 
and  boiled  oil,  is  now  placed  on  the  "  biscuit,"  and  well  rubbed  in 
with  a  flannel  rubber,  so  that  the  u  biscuit "  may  completely  remove 
the  printed  impression  from  the  paper.  As  soon  as  the  design  is  absorbed 
by  the  "  biscuit,"  the  paper  is  removed  by  wetting  with  a  sponge. 
The  "biscuit4'  is  now  dipped  into  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  in  order  to 
saponify  the  oil,  and  afterwards  glazed  with  some  fusible  material, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  white  lead,  Cornish  stone,  ground  flints,  ground 
glus,  chalk  felspar,  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  or  borax.  It  is 
finally  baked  or  "  fired  "  in  a  kiln,  whereby  the  glaze  is  fused. 

The  colors  on  the  earthenware  are  produced  by  various  metallic 
oxides  («**page  364),  which  form  a  colored  glass  with  the  glaze,  whilst 
the  metallic  lustres  are  produced  by  gold,  platinum,  copper,  brass,  etc. 

(3.)  Porcelain  (china)  is  a  finer  variety  of  pottery.     It  is  of  two 
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kinds ;  (a.)  The  hard  porcelain,  such  as  is  made  at  Senes, 
Dresden,  etc.,  is  manufactured  from  kaolin,  a  very  pure  white  clay, 
obtained  from  China,  Cornwall,  S.  Yrieix  near  Limoges,  etc.,  and  from 
china  stone,  which  consists  of  the  silicates  of  alumina,  potash  and  lime. 
The  glaze  used  is  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  suspended  in 
water,  into  which  the  article  is  dipped,  (fi.)  The  soft  variety  of 
porcelain,  as  made  in  England,  consists  of  kaolin  mixed  with  bone 
earth  and  borax.  After  baking  (biscuit),  its  further  treatment  cor* 
responds  to  the  description  already  given. 

Wedgwood  is  a  fine  description  of  stoneware. 

Salt  Glazing,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  stoneware, 
etc.,  is  effected  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  furnace  con- 
taining the  heated  articles,  which  have  been  previously  dipped  into  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  water.  The  salt  volatilizes,  and  is  decomposed 
by  the  sand  on  the  hot  surface  of  the  ware.  A  fusible  impervious  sili- 
cate is  thus  formed  as  a  glaze,  hydrochloric  acid  escaping  as  vapor 
with  the  excess  of  salt  (H80  +  2NaCl  +  Si02=2HCl  +  Na*O,Si02). 

Reactions  of  Aluminium  Compounds. 

Non-luminous  flame.     No  action. 

Salts.  Colorless  (if  the  acid  be  colorless),  sweet,  and  astringent. 
Acid  to  litmus. 

Caustic  alkalies,  and  ammonium  carbonate,  hydrate  or  sulphide.— k 
white  ppt.  of  AleHfiOfi.  Soluble  in  excess  of  caustic  alkalies,  bnt 
scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Blow-pipe.— Moistened  with  cobaltous  nitrate  and  ignited,  aluminium 
compounds  yield  a  pale  blue  mass  (Thenard's  blue). 

GALLIUM  (Ga). 

Atomic  weight,   69*5.     Atomicity,  pseudo-triad.     Fuses  at  86*27°  F. 
(80-15°  C).     Specific  gravity,  5-9.     Specific  heat,  0-080. 

History* — Discovered,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  by  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  (1875).     Termed  gallium  from  Gallia  (France). 

Occurrence. — It  occurs  associated  with  zinc  in  the  zinc  blende  of 
Bensberg  ;  also  in  the  yellow  transparent  blende  of  the  Asturias,  and 
in  the  brown  blende  of  Pierrefitte  (0*0016  per  cent.).  Zinc  dross  and 
the  Swedish  brown  blende  contain  sensible  traces  of  gallium. 

Preparation* — By  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in 
potassic  hydrate,  or  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  sulphate. 

Its  separation  from  zinc  is  effected  by  fractional  precipitation  with 
sodium  carbonate,  the  carbonate  of  gallium  going  down  before  the  car- 
bonate of  zinc. 

Properties.— A  silvery  white  metal.  Specific  gravity  5-9.  It  fuses 
when  placed  in  the  warm  hand  [86°  P.,  30-0°  G.].  It  continues  in  ibis 
"  superfused"  state  for  several  days  even  when  cooled  to  32°  F.  (0PC*)> 
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provided  it  is  carefully  protected  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest. 
If  an j  part  of  its  surface,  however,  comes  into  contact  with  a  trace  of 
solid  gallium,  a  solid  spot  is  seen  to  form,  which  rapidly  spreads  until 
the  entire  mass  solidifies.  On  crystallising,  the  metal  assumes  a  bluish 
tint,  and  its  lustre  diminishes.  The  solid  metal  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  is  both  flexible  and  malleable.  Heated  to  bright  redness 
in  the  presence  of  air,  gallium  does  not  volatilize,  but  merely  oxidizes 
superficially.  When  cold,  the  metal  has  only  to  be  rubbed  with  a  rod 
to  restore  its  original  brightness.  It  dissolves  in  HC1,  and  in 
EHO  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Hot  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  but 
not  the  cold  acid. 

Gallium  Oxide  (Ga^Og),  &  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia. 

Gallium  Chloride  (GugCle)  is  a  deliquescent  substance,  soluble  in 
a  little  water,  but  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  oxy chloride. 

Gallium  Sulphate  (Ga83S04)  is  a  non-deliquescent  substance,  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  a  gallium  alum,  (NH4)2Ga24S04, 
24H,0. 

Reactions  of  Gallium. 

Spectrum  (spark)  two  lines  in  the  violet 

BERYLLIUM  (Glucinum)  (Be). 

Atomic  weight,  9*4.     Specific  gravity,  2*1.    Specific  heat,  0*408. 

Atomicity,  dyad. 

[Note. — The  symbol  G  has  also  been  given  to  this  element.} 

History. — Isolated  by  Wohler  in  1828.     (BfywXXoc,  beryl.) 

Natural  History. — Occurs  combined  with  silica  in  phenacite 
(BeSiO*),  with  silica  and  alumina  in  the  emerald,  in  the  aquamarine, 
and  in  the  beryl  [3(BeO)AlaOs3(SiO£)]  colored  with  chromium  ;  also 
also  in  the  chryso-beryl. 

Preparation. — By  passing  the  vapor  of  beryllium  chloride  mixed 
with  hydrogen  over  heated  sodium.  The  metal  may  be  prepared  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  described  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium 
(p.  437). 

Properties. — A  white,  fusible,  malleable  metal.  Specific  gravity 
2*1.  It  does  not  burn  in  air,  oxygen,  or  in  sulphur  vapor,  but  it 
combines  readily  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  silicon.  It  does  not 
decompose  steam.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  warm  sulphuric  acid,  and  in 
dilute  cold  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  is  dissolved, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  a  solution  of  potash.  Its  salts  are 
colorless,  sweet  (yAwrvc,  hence  the  name  glucinum),  and  acid  to  litmus. 
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Compounds  of  Beryllium. 

1.  Beryllium  oxide     . .         . .  BeO. 

2.  „  hydrate  BeH,Os. 

3.  ,,  chloride  BeCl,. 

4.  „  bromide                        , ,  BeBrr 
6.  ,,  iodide     ..  ..         ..  Bel,. 

6.  ,,        nitrate Be2NOr3HtO. 

7.  ,,        carbonate  BeCO„4H,0. 

8.  „        sulphate BeS04,7HaO. 

a  ,       ,    .  /  BeHP04,3HsO ; 

9.  „        phosphates        (  Be(NHJ,Na>O4l7H,0. 

10.  „       siUcate 2BeOSiO,(2BeO,SiOJ). 

11.  „       sulphide BeS. 

(1.)  Beryllium  Oxide  (Beryllia,  BeO).  Preparation. — From  the 
Beryl.  By  igniting  the  carbonate  or  hydrate.  Properties. — A  white 
powder  like  magnesia.  Specific  gravity,  3*08.  Insoluble  in  water,  and, 
after  ignition,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 

(2.)  Beryllium  Hydrate  (BeH202).  Preparation.— By  adding 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  a  beryllium  salt.  Properties. — A  gelatinous 
precipitate,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  a  white  powder,  and  by  igni- 
tion is  converted  into  BeO.  Soluble  in  caustic  soda  and  potash. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate,  a  basic  carbonate  separating 
when  the  solution  is  boiled.     Insoluble  in  ammonia. 

(3.)  Beryllium  Chloride  (BeCl8).  Preparation. — By  passing  chlo- 
rine over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  beryllium  oxide.  A  solution  of 
BeCl2  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  HCL  ProperUa. 
— A  crystalline,  deliquescent,  fusible,  and  volatile  compound. 

(7.)  Beryllium  Carbonate-  Preparation  of  a  basic  salt. — By  adding 
an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  a  beryllium  salt.  Propertitt.— 
The  basic  salt  is  soluble  in  water  containing  COs.  If  the  solution  be 
evaporated  over  H2S04  in  an  atmosphere  of  C02,  it  yields  the  normal 
salt  (BeC03,4H20),  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  again  becomes  a  basic 
salt. 

(8.)  Beryllium  Sulphate  (BeS04,7H20).-The  anhydrous  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  crystals .  BeO  is  formed  when  the 
salt  is  ignited.  The  sulphate  forms  double  compounds  with  potassium 
and  magnesium  sulphates. 

(11.)  Beryllium  Sulphide  (BeS)  is  prepared  by  heating  the  metal 
in  sulphur  vapor.  (Alkaline  sulphides  precipitate  BeH208  from  eola- 
tions of  beryllium  salts.) 

Reactions  of  Beryllium  Compounds. 

Flame.— No  color  imparted  to  a  non-luminous  flame. 

Spectrum. — Two  characteristic  lines  in  the  blue. 

Alkaline  hydrates,    ammonia    and    ammonium    sulphide. — A    while 
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gelatinous  ppt.  of  BeH2Os,  soluble  in  excess  of  caustic  alkalies,  but 
not  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (solution)  dissolves  BeH208,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  alumina,  and  by  which  reaction  its  separation  from 
alumina  may  be  effected. 

THORIUM   (THORINUM)  (Th=  231-4).     Specific  gravity,  7*8. 

Atomicity,  tetrad. 

Thorium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  (1829)  in  the  mineral  thorite 
(thorium  silicate),  and  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  the  chloride  with 
potassium.  The  metal  is  a  grey  powder,  incapable  of  decomposing 
water,  but  combustible  in  air,  forming  its  only  oxide  thoria  (ThOs),  a 
body  isomorphous  with  Sn08  and  TiOs  (Sp.  gr.  =  9*4).  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  most  acids.  Thorium 
chloride  (ThClj)  and  fluoride  have  also  been  prepared. 

ZIRCONIUM  (Zr=90).     Specific  gravity,  4'15.    Atomicity  *»  (ZrCl4). 

Zirconium  is  found  in  nature  as  an  oxide  (zirconia,  Zr02)  and  as  a 
silicate  in  the  rare  minerals,  zircon  and  hyacinth  (Zr04SiOs). 

Preparation. — By  heating  zirconium  potassic  fluoride  (ZrF^KFg) 
with  potassium  or  aluminium,  or  the  chloride  (ZnCl4)  with  sodium,  etc. 

Properties. — Like  silicium,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  it  exists  in 
three  states— (1,)  amorphous,  which  burns  when  heated  in  the  air 
below  redness,  forming  zirconia  (Zr02)  ;  (2,)  crystalline,  a  body  re- 
quiring the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  to  fire  it ;  and  (3,)  graphoidal. 

Zirconium  has  never  been  fused.  It  decomposes  water  slowly  at 
the  boiling  point.  It  is  acted  on  by  hydrofluoric  acid  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  also  by  aqua  regia.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

It  forms  one  oxide,  zirconia  (ZrO«=l 22  ;  Specific  gravity,  4*5),  a 
white  infusible  powder,  which,  unlike  alumina,  is  insoluble  in  the 
caustic  alkalies.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  soluble 
in  potassic  carbonate.  It  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  a  feeble  acid,  in  the 
latter  case  forming  compounds  called  zirconates.  Sodium  zirconate 
(NasZr03)  is  formed  by  fusing  zirconia  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
when  COs  is  driven  off.  A  zirconium  hydrate  (ZrH404)  is  formed 
when  an  alkaline  zirconate  is  treated  with  water,  or  when  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  zirconium  salt. 

Zirconium  chloride  (ZrCl*  =  231*5),  bromide  (ZrBr4),  and  fluoride 
(ZrF4)  have  been  prepared.  Zirconium  fluoride  forms,  by  its  combina- 
tion with  metallic  fluorides,  a  class  of  compounds  known  as  the 
zircono-fluorides. 

CERIUM  (Ce=  1 40*5).  Atomicity,  tetrad;  pseudo-triad  (CeO, ;  Ce8Cl6). 
History.— Discovered  by  Klaproth,  1803. 
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Natural  History* — Found  as  a  silicate,  in  conjunction  with  lan- 
thanum and  didymium,  in  cerite  ;  also  as  a  phosphate  in  monante,  and 
as  a  fluoride  in  fluocerite. 

Preparation.— B j  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride. 

Properties. — A  malleable,  ductile,  dark-colored  metal  Tarnishes 
in  moist  air.  Burns  in  air  brilliantly.  Sp.  gr.  6*7.  Decomposes  water 
slowly.  It  is  dissolved  both  by  HC1  and  dilute  HgSO*,  hydrogen 
being  evolved.     Insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 

Cerium  oxalate  is  given  in  medicine  for  the  relief  of  the  sickness 
of  pregnancy. 

Compounds  of  Cerium. 

Cerous  chloride Ce^Cl^. 

[Analogous  compounds  with  bromine,  iodine  and  fluorine.] 

Cerous  oxide      ...         ...         ...  Ce203. 

„      nitrate Ce^GNO^lSHgO. 

„      sulphate  Ce^SO^HjO. 

„      phosphate  (monazite)    ...  CegPgOg. 

Ceric  fluoride     CeF4. 

,,     oxide        ...         ...         ...  v6Uo< 

„    nitrate      ...         ...         ...  Ce4N03. 

„     sulphate Ce2SO4,7Hs0. 

DIDYMIUM    (Di  =  146).     Molecular  weight  (?).     Atomidttf,  triad 

and  pentad. 

History. — Discovered  by  Mosander  (1841). 

Natural  History. — Found  in  cerite.     (See  Cerium.) 

Preparation* — Separated,  together  with  lanthanum,  from  cerium* 
as  an  oxalate,  and  further  separated  from  lanthanum  by  the  fractional 
precipitation  of  the  sulphates. 

Properties. — A  yellowish  metal.     Sp.  gr.  6*54. 

Compounds  of  Didymium. 

Didymous  chloride  ...         ...         ...  DiCl* 

„        oxide  ...         ...  ..  DigOj. 

„         hydrate  ...         ...         ...  DiHs03. 

„        nitrate  Di3NO3,6H20. 

„         sulphate Di33SO4,8H80. 

Didymic  oxide  DigOj. 

Recent  researches  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  compound  nature 
of  didymium.  Wilsbach  has  shown  that  by  repeated  crystallisations 
a  didymium  salt  can  be  separated  into  two  new  elements,  which  be 
termed  neodymium,  the  salts  of  which  are  of  an  amethyst  color,  and 
praseodymium,  the  salts  of  which  are  green.  He  fixes  148*6  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  praseodymium,  and  140*8  as  the  atomic  weight  of 
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neodymiom.     (Journal  of  Chemical  Society,   XL  VI J  I.  (1885),  p.  1113. 
See  also  Chemical  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  281.) 

YTTRIUM  (Y  =  89-8).    Molecular  weight  (  ?  ).    Atomicity,  triad. 
History. — Yttrium  was  discovered  by  Gadolin  (1794). 

Natnnl  History. — Widely  diffused  (Crookes).  Occurs  in  certain 
rare  minerals  with  erbium.  Found  in  conjunction  with  cerium, 
lanthanum,  didymium,  beryllium,  etc.,  in  gadolinite. 

Compounds  of  Yttrium. 

Yttrous  chloride YCl3. 

„      oxide  (yttria)      Y2Os. 

„      nitrate     ...         ...         ...  Y3N03,6HgO. 

„      sulphate Y23S04,8H20. 

The  remarkable  researches  of  Crookes  have  indicated  beyond  doubt 
that  yttrium  is  a  compound  of  several  new  metals— certainly  five,  and 
probably  eight  This  is  about  all  we  are  able  to  say  at  present. 
Their  individual  separation  has  been  effected  by  a  process  of  fractional 
precipitation.    (See  Chemical  News,  Sept.  24,  1886,  p.  155.) 

ERBIUM  (Er  165-9).    Molecular  weight  (?).    Atomicity  triad. 
History. — Discovered  by  Mosander  (1843). 

Compounds. 
In  all  respects  analogous  to  yttrium. 

TERBIUM  (Tr  148  8  ?). 
Occurs  with  yttrium  and  erbium  in  samarskite. 

YTTERBIUM  (Tb  =  172  8). 

A  supposed  new  metal.    Discovered  by  Marignac  in  crude  erbia. 

SCANDIUM  (Sc  =  44). 

Discovered  by  Kilson  (1879)  in  gadolinite.  Forms  an  oxide  of  the 
composition  Sc$03. 

SAMAEIUM  (Sm  =  150). 

Discovered  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  in  samarskite  by  its  peculiar 
spectrum. 
Compounds  resemble  didymium. 

DECIPIUM  (Dp  =  159?). 

Discovered  by  Delafontaine  in  samarskite  by  its  special  absorption 
spectrum. 

ao  2 
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NOBWEGIUM  (Ng  =  814?). 
Discovered  by  Dahll  in  a  specimen  of  Norwegian  nickel  glint*. 
Sp.  gr.    9-44.     Fuaea  at  489°  F.  (254° C.)-     Chemically,  it  is  siii  to 
resemble  bismuth. 

LANTHANUM  (La=13B*5).     Molecular  weight   (?).    AHmdlj, 
triad  (LaCI,). 
History. — Discovered  by  Hosander  (1839). 

Natural  History  and  Preparation. — {See  Cerinm  and  Didymim) 
Prop6rtidB.-~An  iron-grey  metal,  quickly  tarnishing  on  exposure. 
Sp.  gr.  6136. 

Compounds  of  Lanthanum. 


Lanthanous  chloride 

...     LaCl,. 

„         oxide      

...     1^0,. 

„         hydrate 

...     LaH.Cv 

„          nitrate     

...     La3NO„6Ht0. 

„          sulphate  ... 

...     Lu^SO*9H,0. 

The  anhydrous  sulphate  is  soluble  in  ice-cold  water. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

METALS  OF  GROUP  III. 

A. — Metals  whose  Sulphides  are  Insoluble  in  the  Alkaline 

Sulphides. 

Copper  and  ita  Compound*— Bismuth  and  ita  Compounds — Cadmium  and  its  Com- 
pounds—Palladium  and  ita  Compound*— Rhodium  and  its  Compounds — Osmium 
and  ita  Compounds — Ruthenium  and  its  Compounds. 

B. — Mktal8  whose  Sulphides  are  Soluble  in  the  Alkaline 

Sulphides. 

Tec  and  ita  Compounds — Titanium  and  its  Compounds — Antimony  and  ita  Com* 
prnods — Ahsenio  and  its  Compounds — Gold  and  its  Compounds — Platinum 
snd  ita  Compounds — Bases  produced  by  the  action  of  Ammonia  on  the  Chlorides 
of  Platinum — Molybdenum  and  ita  Compounds — Iridium  and  its  Compounds. 

COPPER  (Cu"=  63-5). 

Atomic  and  Molecular  weight,  63*5.  Specific  gravity,  8*9.  Specific  heat, 
0-0935.  Fuses  at  2426°  F.  (1330°  C).  Atomicity,  dyad  in  cuprie 
salts  (Cu'CL,)  ;  peeudo-monad  (the  double  atom  of  Cu4  acting  as  a 
dyad)  in  cuprous  salts  ('Cu'gClg). 

History. — Known  to  the  ancients. 

Natural  History* — Copper  is  found  native  both  in  masses  and  in 
crystals,  not  unfrequently  associated  with  silver.  The  common  copper 
ores  are,  a  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  called  "copper  pyrites"  or 
"  yellow  copper  ore  "  (CugSjFegSj),  a  cuprous  sulphide  or  "  copper 
glance"  (Cu^S),  and  cuprie  sulphide  or  "indigo  copper n  cuprous 
arsenide  (Cu<jAss),  cuprous  oxide  or  "  red  copper  ore,"  or  "  ruby  ore  " 
(CiLjO).  Copper  is  also  found  as  cuprie  oxide,  tenorite  or  "black  oxide" 
(CuO),  and  as  malachite,  the  green  malachite  having  the  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  (CuCOj,CuO,HgO),  and  the  blue  malachite 
or  aturite  by  the  formula  (2CuC03,CuO,HgO).  The  metal  is  also 
found  in  seaweed  and  in  the  blue  blood  (haemocyanin,  the  analogue 
of  haemoglobin)  of  various  sea  animals  (like  the  cuttlefish),  where  the 
blood  is  blue  in  the  arteries  and  colorless  in  the  veins.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  feathers  of  certain  birds.   (Church.) 

Preparation,— 'From  copper  pyrites  (Cu9S,  Fe^Sj)  (Copper  smelting). 
The  ore  is  sorted,  that  is,  those  pieces  rich  in  copper  are  picked  out 
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and  broken  up,  whilst  the  put   less  rich  in  metal  is  powdered  ud 
sifted. 

(1.)  Calcination  of  ore. — The  ore  is  first  calcined  or  rootled,  wherebr 
the  arsenic  and  part  of  the  sulphur  are  volatilized  as  A&gO,  and  SO. 
cuprous  sulphide  with  some  oxide,  and  ferric  oxide  (converted  from 
ferric  sulphide)  together  with  some  sulphide,  remaining.  The  ferric 
sulphide  is  far  more  easily  oxidised  than  the  cuprous  sulphide.  Hence 
the  chief  part  of  the  CusS  remains  unaltered. 

[The  fumes  given  off  during  roasting  are  called  "copper  smkt," 
and  contain  As,  As;0„  SO,,  S0«,  and  HF,  the  latter  being  derived 
from  the  floor  spar  contained  in  the  ore.] 

(2.)  Fusion  for  coarte  metal. — The  calcined  ore  is  now  mixed 
with  sand  and  a  slag  containing  a  quantity  of  silicate,  floor  sou 
being  added  if  necessary,  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  slag.  The 
mixture  is  now  intensely  heated  in  the  "  ore  furnace."  The  following 
changes  occur  : — The  cuprous  oxide  acts  on  the  ferric  sulphide  present, 
cuprous  sulphide  and  ferric  oxide  being  formed.  But  inasmuch  as 
there  is  more  ferric  sulphide  in  the  ore  than  can  be  oxidised  by  the 
cuprous  oxide  present,  the  excess  of  the  fused  ferric  sulphide,  together 
with  the  cuprous  sulphide,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to 
form  what  is  called  the  "mat"  or  "coarse  metal"  (=CuFeS»).  This 
coarse  metal  is  granulated  by  being  run  into  water  whilst  liquid. 

The  ferric  oxide  present  combines  with  the  silica  to  form  a  fusible 
slag  (silicate  of  irou)  (FeSi03),  which  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

(3.)  Calcination  of  the  coarse  metal. — The  coarse  metal  is  now  cal- 
cined, whereby  any  sulphide  of  iron  present  is  converted  into 
oxide. 

(4.)  Fusion  for  white  metal, — The  roasted  coarse  metal  is  now  fused 
with  silica,  and  with  an  ore  rich  in  cupric  oxide,  whereby  any 
unchanged  iron  sulphide  is  converted  into  oxide.  The  whole  of  the 
iron  which  is  now  present  as  ferric  oxide  combines  with  the  silica  to 
form  a  fusible  slag,  the  "  mat,"  or  "  regulus  of  white  metal,"  or  ths 
"fine  metal"  as  it  is  now  called,  being  nearly  pure  cuprous  sulphide 
(C»,8). 

Sometimes  the  roasting  is  carried  farther,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
sulphide  becomes  reduced.  This  reduced  portion  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
along  with  most  of  the  foreign  metals  present,  these  parting  with  their 
sulphur  more  readily  than  the  copper.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the 
ingot  is  always  the  purest,  and  is  known  as  "best  selected  copper" 
whilst  the  under  portion,  containing  the  impurities,  is  known  as  "  tilt 
copper." 

(5.)  Roasting  for  blistered  copper. — The  fine  metal  (CojS)  is  now 
roasted,  whereby  some  of  the  copper  becomes  converted  into  GuO,  the 
sulphur  escaping  as  SO*  Hence  the  mass  after  roasting  consists  of 
Cu(S  and  CuO.     The  temperature  is  now  raised,  when  mutual  decom- 
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position  occurs  between  the  cuprous  sulphide  and  the  cupric  oxide 
metallic  copper  and  sulphurous  anhydride  (which  escapes)  being  formed 
(CosS-f2CnO=SO«+4Cu).  This  copper  is  called  "pimple,"  or 
"  blistered  copper"  blisters  being  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal 
by  the  escape  of  the  last  portions  of  SO£. 

(6.)  Refining. — This  is  effected  by  melting  the  copper,  so  as  to  oxidize 
the  last  traces  of  sulphur  and  of  foreign  metals  present,  such  as  Fe, 
Sn,  Pb,  etc.  Some  cuprous  oxide  (Cu20)  is  produced  during  the 
process,  a  part  of  which  forms  a  slag  with  any  sand  present,  another 
part  being  dissolved  by  the  metallic  copper.  The  presence  of  this 
cuprous  oxide  in  copper  renders  the  metal  brittle  ("dry  copper"). 

(7.)  Toughening  (poling). — After  the  removal  of  the  slag,  some  an- 
thracite is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  to  prevent 
further  oxidation.  It  is  then  well  stirred  with  a  pole  of  young 
wood  (poled),  the  combustible  gases  given  off  by  the  wood  burn- 
ing at  the  expense  of  any  oxide  present  in  the  liquid  metal.  The 
presence  of  a  little  suboxide  in  the  metal  is  said  to  render  it  tough. 
Hence,  both  "over-poling"  (that  is,  where  the  whole  of  the  cuprous 
oxide  is  decomposed),  and  "under-poling"  (that  is,  where  too  much  is 
left),  are  to  be  avoided.  When  the  copper  is  properly  poled,  it  is 
known  as  "  tough  cake." 

In  the  preparation  of  copper  from  the  oxide,  or  from  the  carbonate, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  reduce  a  mixture  of  the  copper  salt  with 
earbon  and  silica,  in  a  wind  furnace. 

Wet  process. — The  burnt  pyrites,  after  heating  to  separate  the  sul- 
phur, often  contains  4  per  cent,  of  copper.  By  roasting  this  residue 
with  20  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  the  copper,  as  cupric  chloride, 
Hay  be  extracted  with  water,  and  the  metal  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  means  of  scrap  iron. 

Impurities. — Sulphur  (which  injures  the  malleability  of  the  copper), 
weenie,  phosphorus  (which  increases  its  hardness),  tin,  antimony, 
nickel,  bismuth,  silver,  and  selenium,  are  the  ordinary  impurities  of 
commercial  copper. 

A  pure  copper  may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  or  by  heating  the  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Properties.— (<*•)  Physical.  A  red  metal  (copper  color),  having  a 
metallic  taste  and  a  peculiar  smell.  A  very  fine  copper  leaf  trans- 
mits a  greenish  blue  light.  The  metal  occurs,  and  may  be  prepared 
artificially,  in  cubes  and  octahedra.  It  is  a  very  heavy  (Sp.  gr.  8*9), 
hard,  ductile,  malleable,  and  sonorous  metal.  It  fuses  at  1996°  F. 
(1091°  C).  In  a  molten  condition,  it  absorbs  various  gases  (such  as 
CO),  which  escape  as  the  metal  solidifies,  a  property  that  unfits  it 
'or  fine  castings.  The  finely-divided  metal  absorbs  0*6  its  volume  of 
hydrogen.  At  a  white  heat  it  is  said  to  be  slightly  volatile.  It  is  a 
good  conductor  both  of  heat  and  electricity. 
(/?•)  Chemical.— Copper  is  not  affected  by  dry  air  at  ordinary  tern- 
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peratures,  but  in  moist  air  (or  in  contact  with  water)  it  becomes  coated 
with   a  basic  carbonate.     In    air  at  a  red  heat,  it  oxidises  rapidly, 
black  scales  of  cupric  oxide  (CuO)  pealing  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
metal.     When  finely  divided,  it  burns  like  tinder.     The  metal  buns  in 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  coloring  the  flame  green.     It  is  not  acted 
npon  by  pure  water,  nor  indeed  has  a  current  of  steam  any  action 
on   the  red-hot  metal.     When   placed   in   solutions  of  chlorides,  as 
in  sea-water,  the  metal   becomes   coated  with   the  green  oxyeMorifo 
(CuCl2,3CuO,4H20).     Copper  vessels  are,   therefore,  dangerous  for 
culinary  purposes,  inasmuch  as   a   certain   quantity  of  the  metal  is 
dissolved  when  solutions  of  common  salt  or  of  acids  (such  as  vinegar, 
rhubarb,  etc.),  or  of  liquids  containing  fatty  and  oily  matter,  are  boiled 
in  contact  with  the  metal. 

It  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  HCl  or  H8S04  if  air  be  excluded,  but  in 
the  presence  of  air,  or  in  contact  with  an  element  more  electro-negative 
than  itself  (such  as  Pt),  it  rapidly  dissolves  in  the  dilute  acids.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  nitric  acid  and 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it.  With  the  former,  nitric  oxide 
(NO)  is  evolved,  and  with  the  latter,  sulphurous  anhydride 
(SOg).  Liquid  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  the  finely-divided  metal 
evolving  hydrogen.  Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  on  it  energetically,  eren 
in  the  cold.  When  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  orer 
the  red-hot  metal,  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  cuprous  chloride  (Cu£CV) 
formed.  Ammonia  dissolves  copper  (cupr-ammonid),  forming  a  deep 
blue  solution,  but  the  fixed  alkalies  have  very  little  action  upon  it 
The  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  readily  oxidizable  bodies 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  phosphorus,  etc  It  combines  with  chlorine  ener- 
getically, thin  leaves  of  metallic  copper  catching  fire  so  soon  as  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas. 

Uses. — It  is  largely  used  for  electrical  purposes,  its  conductivity 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  metal  excepting  siker. 
It  is  also  used  for  electrotyping  ;  for  coinage  ;  for  alloys,  etc.  The  com- 
position of  certain  alloys  is  stated  in  the  following  table  (from 
Bloxam).     The  alloys  of  copper  are  harder  than  the  metal  itself. 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Aluminium 

64-0 

360 

Muntz  Metal        . . 

60  to  70 

40  to  30 

German  silver 

610 

30-6 

— 

— 

18-6 

Aich  (or  Gedge's)  metal 

60-0 

38-2 

— 

1-8 

78-0 

— 

22-0 

Speculum  metal 

66-6 

— _ 

334 

Bronze  metal 

80-0 

40 

160 

90-5 

_ 

9-6 

Bronze  coinage 

960 

10 

4-0 

Aluminium  bronze      •  • 

900 

r     '"■ 

— 

— 

— 

10-0 
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Compounds  of  Copper  (Cu  =  63-5). 


COMPOUNDS. 

Formulas 
(General). 

Molecular 
Weight 

Anhydrous 
Salts. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Cuper 

Gent. 

1 

Cuprous  hydride 

CutHf 

1290 

98*44 

2 

,,      quadrantoxide      .. 

Cu40 

2700 

3 

t  \       ,,      oxide  (red  oxide)  .. 

Cu,0 

143*0 

3-85 

88-79 

5  q  f  Cupric  oxide  (black  oxide) 

4Cu90,H,0 
CuO 

79-5 

6-5 

79-85 

CuH.0, 

CujCL 

CuCla,2HtO 

1980 

3-37 

64*10 

134-5+36 

305 

47-17 

9  £  I  Hydrated  cupric  oxycbloride  ) 

CuClr3CuH,0, 

I        [Corresponding       bromides 
and  iodides  bare  been 

10 

prepared.] 

Cu6Nt 

408-4 

93-14 

11    5  /       „       sulphide       (copper) 

Cu,S 

1590 

5*5 

79-84 

CuS 

95-5 

3-8 

66-45 

13    a  [     ,f       pentasulphide . .     .. 

CuS5 

W          Cuprous  phosphide     ..     .. 

Cu,P, 

15 

Cupric        „  ^             . .     . . 

Cu3Pt 

252-2 

75-41 

16 

CuSe 

17  ■        Cuprous  arsenide 

18  )       Cupric  sulphate  (blue  vitriol) 

Cu6As. 
CuS0.,6H.0 
Cu2NOSf3H,0 

159-5+90 

2*25 

31-84 

19             „      nitrate             ..     .. 

187-5+54 

33-83 

20          Hydrated  oxy-carbonate  of) 
|           copper  (axurite)       . .     . .  J 

2CuC03,CuHtOt 

344-2 

3-8 

65-22 

21 

Hj draw  dibasic  carbonate) 
(malachite)      f 

CuC0„CuH,0a 

220-8 

3-9 

57-42 

22 

Dicupric  carbonate  (mysorin) 

2CuO,COa 

202-8 

62-52 

?3          Cupric  phosphate  (normal)    i 

C03Pi5i3Ht° 

OuHPO. 

Cu,A%082Ha0 
C'uHAsO. 

187-5 

CuOSiOtH.O 
CuOSiO,2HtO 

Compound  of  Copper  and  Hydrogen. 
Cuprou  s  hydride Cu8H8. 

(L)  CuprOUS  Hydride  (Cu2H£).     Molecular  Weight,  129. 

Preparation. — By  heating  a  cupric  sulphate  solution  with  hypo- 
pbcwphorous  acid  to  140°  F.  (60°  C).     (See  page  159.) 

Properties — A  black  powder,  evolving  hydrogen  when  heated.  It 
catches  fire  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  Hydrochloric 
acid  forms  with  it  cuprous  chloride,  the  combination  being  accom- 
pwried  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Cu*H8+2HCl  =  CagClg+2Hs). 

Compounds  of  Copper  and  Oxygen. 

Cuprous  quadrantoxide       Cu40. 

Cuprous  oxide  (red  oxide)  ...         ...         ...     Cu20. 

Cupric  oxide  (black  oxide) CuO. 
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(2.)  GuprOUS  Quadrantoxitlo  (CutO).  This  oxide  is  only  known 
as  a  green  hydrate,  and  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  a  cuprie  salt  m 
closed  vessels  with  an  excess  of  stannous  chloride  dissolved  in  a  liro 
excess  of  potassic  hydrate.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  pos- 
sesses great  affinity  for  oxygen. 

(3.)  CuprOUS  Oxide,  Suboxide  or  Red  oxide  of  copper  (Cn.O'i. 
Molecular  weight  =  143-0.     Specific  gravity,  5  5. 

Natural  History.— Found  native  as  red  copper  ore,  in  octahedral 
crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  3*8  to  6. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  boiling  grape  sngar  in  a  solution  of  cuprie 
sulphate,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate. 

(2.)  By  igniting  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  cuprie  oxide  (CuO)  and 
4  parts  of  copper  tilings. 

(3.)  By  boiling  a  mixed  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate,  sodium  sulphite, 
and  sodium  carbouate(2CuSO4+2NasCO,+Na,SO,=CnsO+3Na,S0, 
+2CO,). 

(4.)  By  acting  on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprie  oxide  with  me- 
tallic copper,  air  being  excluded.  By  this  means  the  blue  solution  of 
CuO  becomes  a  colorless  solution  of  Cu,0  (Cu  +  CuO  =  Cu»0). 

[(5.)  Preparation  of  Cuprous  hydrate  (4Cug0,H(O).  By  decomposing 
cuprous  chloride  with  potassic  hydrate.] 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  reddish-yellow  powder.  Fuses  at  i 
red  heat,  if  air  be  excluded.    Insoluble  in  water. 

(/}.)  Chemical.  In  the  moist  state,  cuprous  oxide  is  slowly  oxidiieJ 
by  air.  It  is  a  feeble  base.  There  are  no  cuprous  oxy-salts  (except 
sulphites  and  certain  double  sulphites),  the  oxy-acids  decomposing 
cuprous  oxide,  forming  with  it  a  mixture  of  a  cuprie  salt  and  metallic 
copper.  Nitric  acid  converts  cuprous  oxide  into  cuprie  nitrate  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide ;  whilst  sulphuric  acid  (hot)  converts  it  into 
cuprie  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Hydrochloric  a*M 
converts  it  into  cuprous  chloride  (Cu2Cla).  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 
the  solution  being  colorless,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  oxygen 
the  solution  turns  blue  from  the  formation  of  cuprie  oxide. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  metallic  copper,  which  it  renders  what  i* 
called  "dry"  or  "brittle." 

Use. — For  stained  glass,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  red  color. 

(5.)  Cuprie  Oxide  ;  Copper  monoxide;  Black  oxide  of  copper  (CuO)- 
Molecular  weight,  79-4.     Specific  Gravity,  6-5. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  the  metal  in  air. 

(2.)  By  tbe  ignition  of  cuprie  nitrate  or  carbonate  (2Cu2NO,  ■= 
£CuO+2N90«+0,). 

(3.)  As  cuprie  hydrate  (CuHe04).  By  adding  potassic  hydrate  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  a  cuprie  salt.  Tbe  hydrate  (blue)  becomes 
anhydrous  (black)  by  boiling  in  water. 
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Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Cupric  oxide  fuses  at  a  white  heat,  be- 
coming an  oxide  said  to  have  the  formula  Cu503  (?).  The  hydrate 
(CnHg02)  has  a  light  bine  color,  but  the  anhydrous  oxide  is  black. 
Although  a  hygroscopic  body,  absorbing  water  freely  from  the  air,  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  oils  and  fats.  Hence  the  danger 
of  copper  for  culinary  purposes.  • 

(fi.)  Chemical.  It  is  soluble  in  most  acids,  forming  cupric  salts  that 
are  isomorphous  with  magnesium  salts.  It  combines  when  fused  with 
the  fixed  alkalies.  The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  forming 
a  blue  solution  (cupr-ammonia),  having  the  property  of  dissolving 
cellulose,  which  cellulose  is  reprecipitated  from  solution  by  an  acid. 
The  blue  solution  is  also  formed  when  copper  filings  are  shaken  up 
in  an  ammonia  solution  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  portion  of  the  am- 
monia becoming  oxidised  simultaneously  with  the  copper,  white 
fumes  of  amnionic  nitrite  being  formed. 

When  heated  to  redness  with  carbon  or  in  a  current  either  of  hy- 
drogen or  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  metal  is  reduced. 

Uses. — In  organic  combustion  analysis  to  furnish  oxygen  to  the 
organic  body.    It  is  used  to  stain  glass  a  fine  green  color. 

Compounds  op  Copper  and  Chlorine. 

Cuprous  chloride   ...         ...         ...         ...     Cu2Cl8. 

Cupric  chloride      ...         ...         ...         ...     CuCl8. 

(7«)  Cuprous  Chloride* — Subchloride  of  copper  (Cu2Cls).  Mole- 
cular weight  =  197*4.     Specific  gravity,  3*3. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  copper  in 
the  presence  of  air  (2Cu2+4HCl+02  =  20^01^+21120). 

(2.)  By  distilling  one  part  of  copper  filings  with  two  parts  of  mer- 
curic chloride. 

(3.)  By  boiling  together  cupric  chloride  and  sugar. 

(4.)  By  heating  dry  cupric  chloride  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia. 

(5.)  By  boiling  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  in  HCl  with  copper 
filings,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  platinum  chloride  is 
added. 

(6.)  By  the  action  of  stannous  chloride  on  a  cupric  salt  (2CuCl2+ 
SnCl*  =  Cu2Cl2+SnCl4). 

Properties.— (a.)  Physical.  A  white  compound,  turning  violet  when 
moistened  and  exposed  to  light.  It  may  be  obtained  in  tetrahedral 
crystals  from  its  solution  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  It  fuses  to  a  yellow 
mass,  and  at  a  high  temperature  is  volatile.    It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

(fi.}  Chemical.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it.  The  colorless  solu- 
tion thus  formed  throws  down  cuprous  chloride  on  the  addition  of 
water.  The  acid  solution  readily  absorbs  carbonic  oxide,  from  which 
solution,  the  unstable  crystalline  compound  (Cu2Cl2,CO,2H20)  may  be 
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obtained.  It  also  absorbs  oxygen,  when  the  solution  becomes  brown 
and  deposits  a  green  cupric  oxychloride  (CaCle,3CuO,4E^O),  bwva 
as  "Brunswick  green."  This  latter  substance  is  also  found  nunc 
(atacamite). 

Ammonia  solution  dissolves  it,  forming  (air  being  excluded)  t  color- 
less liquid.  This  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  of  t  deep 
blue  color.  Cuprous  chloride  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  acetylene, 
for  which  it  constitutes  a  delicate  test.  With  argentic  nitrate  it 
deposits  silver,  the  ammonia  holding  the  silver  chloride  and  copper 
nitrate  in  solution  (Cu«Cl2+4AgN03  =  2(Cu2NOs)+2AgCl+Agf). 

Cuprous  chloride  is  soluble  in  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  solution  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  absorbing  various  gases  of  the  acetylene  series. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  potassic  chloride,  forming  with  it  the  double  salt 
4KCl,Cu8Cl8.  It  is  also  soluble  in  amnionic  chloride,  white  dodeca- 
hedral  crystals  of  Cu2Cl2  (NH,)e  being  deposited  from  the  fresh  so* 
lution,  or  blue  cubical  crystals  of  WCl^CNH^NI^Cl  after  its 
prolonged  exposure  to  air, 

(8.)  Cupric  Chloride.— Chloride  of  copper  (CuCl2). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  dissolving  copper  in  aqua  regia,  or  by  dis- 
solving cupric  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  crystal- 
lizing (=CuCle,2H80). 

(2.)  By  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  copper  in  chlorine. 

Properties. — Green  deliquescent  crystals  (specific  gravity,  2*5),  be- 
coming blue  when  dried.  The  solution  of  the  chloride  in  alcohol  born* 
with  a  green  flame.  The  salt  fuses,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  beat 
into  chlorine  and  cuprous  chloride.  It  is  very  soluble  both  in  alcohol 
and  in  water,  the  aqueous  solution  appearing  green  when  concentrated 
and  blue  when  dilute.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides (e.g.,  CuClfi,2KCl,2H20).  The  anhydrous  chloride  absorb  am- 
monia, becoming  a  blue  powder  (CuClg,6NH3).  Cuprammonic  chloride, 
having  the  formula  (CuCl2,2NH3),  is  formed  when  the  powder  is  heated 
to  202°  F.  (150°  C).  Oxy-chlorides  are  formed  by  digesting  together 
the  chlorate  and  hydrate. 

Cuprous  Iodide  (Cu8I£).  A  white  crystalline  powder.  Fuses  at 
a  red  heat.     (A  cupric  iodide  is  not  known.) 

Preparation. — By  precipitating  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with 
potassium  iodide  (2CuS04+4KI=  Cu£Ie+2K2S04+I€). 

GuprOUS  Bromide  or  subbromide  of  copper  (Cu2Br2)  and  Cupric 
Bromide  (CuBr2)  have  been  prepared. 

(10.)  Tricupric  Nitride  (CU6N,). 

Preparation. — By  passing  ammonia  gas  over  cupric  oxide  heated  to 
482°  F.  (250°  C). 

The  nitride  is  a  dark  green  powder. 
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Compounds  of  Copper  and  Sulphur. 

Cuprous  sulphide     ...         ...         ...         ...     Cu8S. 

Cupric  sulphide        ...         CuS. 

Cupric  pentasulphide  ...         CuSj. 

(110  CuprOUS  Sulphide*—  Subsulphide  of  copper  (the  "fine  metal" 
of  the  copper  smelter)  (Cu8S).  This  body  is  found  native  in  six-sided 
prisms,  as  "  copper  glance "  or  "  Redruth  it  e."  Copper  pyrites  is  a 
cuprous-ferric-sulphide  ( Cu2S,Fe8S3). 

Preparation. — By  melting  together  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  eight 
of  copper. 

Properties. — Fusible  by  heat  (Sp.  gr.  5*5) .  Soluble  (with  decompo- 
sition) in  nitric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia,  but  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

(12.)  Cupric  Sulphide* — Sulphide  of  copper  (CuS).  Found  native 
as  •*  indigo  copper,"  "  blue  copper"  or  "  covellin." 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  finely-divided  copper  with  sulphur, 
the  heat  being  kept  below  the  melting-point  of  the  sulphur.  (2.)  (As 
a  hydrate.")  By  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties.  —  Sp.  gr.  4*6.  By  heat  the  cupric  sulphide  becomes 
cuprous  sulphide,  if  air  be  excluded.  The  hydrated  cupric  sulphide, 
by  exposure  to  air,  rapidly  becomes  sulphate.  Cupric  sulphide  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  insoluble  in  sodium  or  potassium  sulphides  ; 
somewhat  soluble  in  yellow  amnionic  sulphide  ;  very  soluble  in  potas- 
sic  cyanide.  By  washing  the  precipitated  sulphide  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  the  precipitate  finally  dissolves,  yielding  a  brown 
liquid,  supposed  to  contain  a  colloidal  modification  of  the  sulphide. 

(13.)  Cupric  Pentasulphide  (CuS5). 

Preparation. — By  decomposing  a  cupric  salt  with  an  alkaline  penta- 
sulphide. 
Properties. — A  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  potassic  carbonate. 
(14.)  Cupric  Phosphide.— Phosphide  of  copper  (Cu^t). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  cupric  sulphate  solution. 

Properties. — A  black  substance,  decomposed  by  heat  (3Cu2P2= 
CugPg-t^Pg).  Fhosphoretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  when  the  phosphide 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide. 

Cupric  Oxtsalts. 

(16.)  Cupric  Sulphate. — Sulphate  of  copper;  blue  vitriol;  blue  stone; 
blue  copperas  (CuSO^HgO). 

Molecular  weight,  159-4+90.  Specific  gravity,  crystals,  2*25;  anhy* 
drove,  3*63. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  sulphuric 
acid. 
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(2.)  By  oxidising  the  sulphide.  Copper  pyrites  is  first  roasted,  ud 
the  resulting  mass  treated  with  water.  By  this  means  most  of  the 
iron  remains  behind  as  oxide.  The  iron  in  the  copper  sulphite  i; 
got  rid  of  by  successive  crystallizations,  nitric  acid  being  added  to 
convert  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  a  ferric  salt,  ferric  sulphate  differiu 
from  ferrous  sulphate  in  not  crystallising  with  cupric  sulphate. 

(3.)  As  a  secondary  product  in  refining  silver  {vide  Silver);  i 
cupric  sulphate  being  formed  from  the  copper  plates  used  to  throw 
down  the  silver  from  its  solution  as  a  sulphate. 

P~opertim, — It  is  found  in  the  form  of  transparent,  blue,  efflorescent. 
doubly  oblique  crystals  (CuSO^HjO).  When  these  are  heated  to 
212°F.  (100°  C.)  they  become  CuSO*,H»0,  and  at  392°F.  (20ff=C.) 
the  salt  changes  to  a  white  anhydrous  powder  (CuSO,).  (This  last  H.0 
molecule  is  regarded  aa  water  of  constitution,  the  rest  as  water  of 
crystallisation.)  The  anhydrous  white  salt  combines  energetical!' 
with  water,  the  blue  salt  being  re-formed  and  great  heat  thereby  evolve! 
At  a  very  high  temperature  CuSO*  is  converted  into  cupric  oxide. 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  anhydride  being  evolved. 

The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water  (I  in  4  it 
60°  F.,  1  in  2  at  212°  F.>.    The  solution  is  acid. 

Fotaesic  hydrate,  added  to  a  solution  of  the  salt,  throws  down  a  hi* 
hydrated  cupric  oxide  or  "blue  verditer"  (CuHeOe).  The  powdewl 
crystals  of  the  sulphate  rapidly  absorb  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  wiii- 
evolution  of  heat.  The  anhydrous  salt  rapidly  absorbs  ammonia  p». 
forming  CuSOnoNHj  (Rose).  Cupric  sulphate  forms  double  salU 
with  the  sulphates  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  isomorphoui  wit» 
the  corresponding  zinc  and  magnesium  salts  (CuSO„K1.SOt,6H„0). 

Several  basic  cupric  sulphates  are  known  :  of  these  maybe  mentioned 
a  tribasie  sulphate,  CuS04J2CuHs,0£,  and  hrochantits,  CuSO4,3CoH,0r 

The  ammonio-eulphate  of  copper  (CuSO„4NH„HeO)  is  formed  wkffl 
a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia,  is  cut- 
fully  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  heating  this  ammonio-eulphate  w 
352°  F.  (150° C.)  a  green  powder  is  formed  (CnSO«2NHs). 

(17.)  Cupric  Nitrate  (CnMTO»SHfO). 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  copper  or  cupric  oxide  in  nitric  acid. 

Properties. — A  blue  crystalline  deliquescent  salt,  soluble  in  alcohol 
decomposed  by  slight  heat  into  an  insoluble  basic  nitrate  (Cu2N0.» 
3CiiHsOj),  and  by  an  intense  heat  into  the  black  oxide  (CuO).  It " 
an  active  oxidizing  body.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing* 
where  an  oxidizing  agent  may  be  required. 

Cupric  Arsenate  (Cu,AsjOe)  is  prepared  by  heating  calcium 
arsenate  with  cupric  nitrate.    It  is  a  blue  powder. 

CupriC  Arsenite  or  Scheele's  green  (CuHAeOj)  is  a  green  powder, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  arsenite  on  a  cupric  salt   It  » 
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insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  yielding  a  blue  liquid. 
A  mixture  of  cupric  arsenite  and  acetate  (3CuAs204,Cu2C2H302)  con- 
stitutes "Schweinfurt  green." 

The  Cnplic  Carb0Hate8  known,  are  a  hydrated  oxycarbonate  or 
u  chessylite"  (2CuCOj,CuH202  ;  Sp.  gr.  3*8),  and  a  hydrated  dibasic 
carbonate  or  "malachite"  (CuC03,CuH202  ;  Sp.  gr.  3*7).  Verdigris, 
the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  jointly  on 
copper,  has  much  the  same  composition.  "  Mineral  green,"  moreover, 
has  also  the  same  composition  as  this  latter  compound,  and  is  prepared 
by  acting  on  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with  sodium  carbonate.  If 
the  precipitate  be  boiled  in  the  solution,  CuO  is  formed. 

Cupric  Phosphates. — H  cupric  carbonate  be  digested  with  dilute 
phosphoric  acid  and  warmed,  the  compound  Cu3P208,3H26  is  formed. 
The  compound  CuHF04  results  when  a  copper  salt  is  added  to  an  excess 
of  an  alkaline  phosphate.  Basic  phosphates  have  been  prepared,  and 
occur  naturally  as  tagilite  and  libethinUe. 

Reactions  of  Copper  Compounds. 

Flame ;  colored  blue  or  green. 

Spectrum  spark  gives  a  series  of  lines,  those  in  the  green  being  very 
prominent. 

A. — Cuprous  Compounds  : — 

Caustic  alkalies. — Yellow  ppt.  of  cuprous  hydrate  (4Cu20,H20),  be- 
coming red  (CugO)  on  boiling. 

B. — Cupric  Compounds  : — 

Caustic  alkalies. — A  blue  ppt.  (CuH2Os),  becoming  black  on  boiling. 

[CuH202  is  soluble  in  excess  of  alkalies,  if  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  etc., 
be  present.] 

Ammonia.— A.  blue  ppt.  (CuH2Og),  soluble  in  excess,  forming  a  deep 
blue  liquid. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  in  acid  solution  a  black  ppt.  of  CuS, 
soluble  in  potassic  cyanide. 

Potassic  ferrocyanide. — A  brown  ppt.  insoluble  in  HC1. 

The  metal  may  be  precipitated  from  all  solutions  by  zinc  and  iron. 

Blowpipe. — Metal  reduced  when  copper  compounds  are  heated  on 
charcoal  with  sodic  carbonate. 

Borax-bead. — In  the  oxidizing  flame  the  bead  is  green  when  hot, 
and  blue  when  cold.  In  the  reducing  flame  the  bead  is  red  from  the 
presence  of  reduced  copper. 
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BISMUTH  (Bi" 


Specific  gravity,  9-83.     Fusts  at  507"2°  F.   (261°  C).    Atomcitj,  trial 
(Bi"Cl,)  ;  and  pmtod  (Bi\Ot).       Specific  heat,  0-0308. 

Natural  History. — Bismuth  is  commonly  found  in  a  free  state. 
but  it  alao  occurs  as  an  oxide  in  "bismuth  ochre"  (BisO,),  udut 
sulphide  in  "bismuth  glance"  (BijSj)  and  bitmathite  (BitSj).  The* 
minerals  are  rare. 

Certain  sulpho-bismuthites  have  been  found  in  nature,  such  &-• 
kobellite  (BisPbS<s).    A  telluride  of  bismuth  (Bi,Te,)  is  also  known. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  simple  fusion  of  the  ore  in  inclined  iroa 
cylinders,  the  metal  flowing  away  and  leaving  the  matrix  in  the  tale. 
Thus  prepared,  bismuth  usually  contains  certain  impurities,  such  as 
arsenic,  sulphur,  and  silver,  the  latter  being  frequently  extracted  bj 
cupellatton. 

(2.)  By  reduction  of  the  roasted  ore  by  heating  with  carbon. 

Properties' — («■)  Pfytical.  A  hard,  brittle,  reddish-white  met*!, 
crystallizing  in  large  cubes.  Specific  gravity,  9'83.  It  is  gb'gfatl? 
volatile  at  high  temperatures.  It  fuses  at  507°  F.  (264°  C),  expand- 
ing at  the  moment  of  solidification.  By  its  admixture  with  otltf 
metals,  the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy  is  often  lowered  to  a  remarki-- 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Bismuth  is  only  slightly  affected  by  air  at  ordinir? 
temperatures,  but  it  oxidizes  rapidly  (forming  BieOj)  at  a  red  besi- 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  freely  ;  boiling  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes  ii. 
SO,  being  evolved  ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  b»" 
no  action  upon  it.  It  combines  rapidly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  sulphur. 

No  compound  of  bismuth  with  hydrogen  is  known. 

Uses. — It  occurs  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  smalt-  '' 
Is  used  for  alloys.  Its  use  in  type  metal  depends  on  the  proper!* 
it  possesses  of  expanding  as  it  solidifies,  whereby  the  sharpness  of  the 
impression  is  increased. 

"  Fusible  metal "  or  "  Host's  metal,"  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  » 
bismuth  with  one  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  and  melts  at  20IQF.  (9i*G!> 
By  letting  a  plate  of  the  fusible  alloy  into  a  boiler,  the  metal  fuses  anJ 
allows  vent  to  the  steam  so  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  sw*1' 
reaches  the  melti  ag -point  of  the  alloy.  By  this  means  boiler  explosion' 
are  prevented. 

Its  use  in  solder  depends  on  its  power  of  lowering  the  fusing  p0"1 
of  the  metals  with  which  it  is  associated. 
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Compounds  of  Bismuth  (Bi  =  210). 
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COMPOUNDS. 


Bismutbous  oxide  ..     .. 

iBtsmathic  oxide 
Biimuthic  hydrate 
Metabiamutboas  acid     . . 
Biamuthous  biamuthate. . 

Biamuthic  anhydride 
Metabismnthic  acid 
Biamuthous  chloride 

„  oxychloride 

Dibismnthous  tetrachloride 
Biamuthous  bromide 

„  ozybromide 

Biamuthous  iodide . . 

oxyiodide  . . 
fluoride      •  • 
sulphide     . . 
Biamuthic  sulphide 

nitrate  •  •     •  • 
sulphate 


9$ 


tt 


t» 


Formulas 
(General). 


BiO 

Bi,0, 

BLO   tfs0 

HBiO. 

(Bi,0„Bi05) 

or  UL04 

HBiO. 

BiCL 

BiCIO 

BLC14 

BiBr- 

BiBrO 

Bil. 
BilO 
BiF, 

BiS 

Bi,S, 

BiSNO^SH-O 

Bi,3S04 


Molecular 
Weight 

Speoifio 
Gravity. 

226 

4680 

8-211 

486 

243  0 

* 

600 

269-0 

316-6 

4-66 

261-6 

6620 

460 

691 

267*0 

242-0 

6160 

394-0 

2-376 

Bi  per 
cent. 


92-86 
89-74 


83-87 

6613 
80*16 
74-66 
46*42 
68-42 
36-31 
69-25 

7a '49 

86*66 
81-25 
62-70 


Compounds  of  Bismuth  with  Oxygen,  etc. 

•  •  •         •  •  •     BiO* 


1.  Bismuthous  oxide 
(  Bismnthic  oxide 
*  (  Bismnthic  hydrate 

3.  Metmbismuthous  acid 

4.  Bismuthous  bismuthate 

5.  Bismnthic  anhydride 

6.  Metabismuthic  acid 


BigO* 

BigOs,H80. 

(Bi8Os,HfiO)  =  HBiO* 

(BigO^BijAO  or  BigO* 

BigOtf. 

(BigO^HgO)  =  HBiO,. 


(1-)  BismuthoHS  Oxide  (BiO).  Preparation. — By  reducing  bia- 
muthous chloride  with  stannous  chloride  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  potash. 

Properties. — Oxidizes  spontaneously.  Burns  freely  in  air  or  in 
oxygen,  forming  Bi*03. 

(20  Bismnthic  Oxide;  Sesqvioxide  or  Trioxide  of  Bismuth  (Bi203). 
Specific  gravity,  82. 

It  is  found  native  as  "  bismuth-ochre." 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  bismuth  in  air.  (2.)  By  igniting  the 
nitrate,  carbonate  or  hydrate. 

Properties. — A  yellow,  easily  fusible  powder  (Sp.  gr.  8*2),  soluble  in 
HCI,  in  HNO*  and  in  H*S04,  forming  bismuthous  chloride  (BiCl,), 
bismuthous  nitrate  (Bi3(NO,)),  and  bismuthous  sulphate  (Bi23(S04)), 
respectively.     Ammonia  precipitates  the  oxide  as  a  hydrate  from  a 

HH 
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solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  (BifOaHgO).     (See 
Acid.) 

(30  Metabiflmuthous  Acid  (B^H^^HMV); 

hydrate. 

Preparation.— By  adding  ammonia  to  a  solutioa 
nitrate  in  dilate  nitric  acid,  and  drying  at  212°  F.  (MKTC-)  Wkem 
heated,  a  residue  of  Bi«03  remains.  By  the  fusion  ai  KfQg  wA 
sodium  carbonate,  a  sodium  metabismuthite  (NaBiO*)  is 

(5.)  Bismuthic  Anhydride  (Bi,Oa). 

Preparation. — (a.)  When  bismnthic   oxide  bus] 
of  potassic  hydrate  is  treated  with  chlorine,  metabtsmmOie  mad  (HKOJ 
is  formed : — 

4KHO  +  2Clg  +  Bi2Os  =  2HBiOs  + 
Potavio  +  Chlorine  +  Bianrathio  «  Metabismuthic  + 
hydrate  oxide  aoid    •• 

(/?.)  By  Heating  the  acid  so  formed  (^Bi*0»H/>)  to 
(182°  C),  water  is  expelled  and  bismuthic  anhydride  (Ba/)^) 

Properties. — A  red  powder,  decomposed  by  heat  (SBayO^sHa/V 
Bi808  (or  2Bi£04)  +  0£)  into  bismuthous  bismuthaU. 
anhydride  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  Bi^Oj 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  bismuthous  chloride^ 
eyolved  (Bi,Ofl  +  10HC1  =  2BiCl,  +  5H90  +  2CIt)L 
with  nitric,  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acids,  a  bisi 
sulphate  is  formed  accordingly,  oxygen  being  111 
of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (Bi205  +  6HNQj  = 
3H£0  +  0£). 

(6.)  Metabismuthic  Acid  (Bi,05,H20  =  HBIO& 

drate. 

Preparation. — (Vide  (a),  under  Bismuthic  Anhy&nia.) 
pounds  of  this  acid  are  very  unstable. 

Compounds  of  Bismuth  with  Chlorikb^ 

7.  Bismuthous  chloride 

8.  Bismuthous  oxychloride 

9.  Dibismuthous  tetrachloride 

10.  Bismuthous  bromide 

1 1 .  Bismuthous  oxybromide 

12.  Bismuthous  iodide 

13.  Bismuthous  oxy iodide  ... 

14.  Bismuthous  fluoride 


4  ,^  1 


■  •• 


(7,   8,    9.)— Bismuthous    Chloride.—  TricKfamk  tf 

(BiCl,). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  bismuth  in  aonrrtutttf  4tf 
(Bi,+8Clj=2BiC]3). 
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(2.)  By  distilling  <a  mixture  of    bismuth  and    mercuric  chloride 
(Bit+6HgCl«=  2BiCl3+3Hg,Clg). 
(3.)  By  distilling  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — A  fusible,  volatile,  deliquescent  solid.  Specific  gravity 
of  solid,  4*56;  of  vapor,  11*16.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  admixture  with  pure  water  into  bismuthous 
oxychloride  ("pearl  white")  and  hydrochloric  acid  (BiClj+HgO  = 
BiGO+2HCl).  Bismuthous  Oxychloride  is  insoluble  both  in  tartaric 
acid  and  in  amnionic  sulphide. 

By  heating  bismuthous  chloride  with  metallic  bismuth,  dibismuthous 
tetrachloride  (Bi^ClJ  is  formed. 

Compounds  of  Bismuth  and  Sulphur. 

15.  Bismuthous  sulphide BiS. 

16.  Bismuthic  sulphide      BigS* 

(15.)  Bismuthous  Sulphide  (BiS  or  Bi8S2)  is  found  native,  and 
maybe  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  together  sulphur  and  bismuth. 

(16.)  Bismuthic  Sulphide  (Bi9S3)  is  found  natire  as  "  bismuth 
glance." 

Preparation.— (I .)  By  fusing  together  sulphur  and  bismuth  in 
proper  proportions. 

(2.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  a 
bismuth  compound  (2BiCl , + 3H8S  =  BisS3 + 6HC1). 

Properties. — A  fusible,  dark  grey,  heavy  substance  (Sp.  gr.  6*4). 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble,  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  in  the  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulph- 
hydrates. 

Oxtsaxts  of  Bismuth. 

(17.)  Bismuthous  Nitrate  (Bi8NO„5H80).    Sp.  Gr.  2-3. 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid. 

Properties.— When  the  acid  solution  is  acted  on  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down  of  a  basic  nitrate,  known  in 
pharmacy  as  subnitrate,  or  trisnitrate  of  bismuth  (flake  white  ;  magistery 
of  bismuth)  (BidNO^Bi^O^SH^O).  This  compound  is  employed  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative. 

Reactions  of  Bismuth  Compounds. 

(1.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — A  brown  ppt»  of  BigSj  in  acid  solu- 
tions ;  precipitate  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

(2.)  Ammonia  and  caustic  alkalies. — A  white  ppt.,  insoluble  in  ex- 
cess, unless  tartaric  or  citric  acid  be  present,  when  the  precipitate  redis- 
solres  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

(3.)  Blowpipe  (reduoing  flame)  on  charcoal.— A  brittle  metallic 
bead,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  incrustation  of  oxide.  .    . 

hh  2 
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CADMIUM  (Cd'=112). 

Atomic  and  molecular  weighty  112  (p.  39).  Specific  gravity,  8-601 
Fuses  at  442°  F.  (228°  C).  Specific  heat,  0-056.  Brnh  at 
1580°  P.  (860°  C).     Atomicity,  dyad  (CdCl2  ;  CdO). 

History. — Discovered  by  Stromeyer  and  Hermann  simultaneously 
(1818). 

Natur&l  History. — Found  in  many  zinc  ores.  Occurs  also  as  i 
sulphide  (Greenockite). 

Preparation. — When  zinc  ore  is  distilled,  the  cadmium  (a  constant 
accompaniment  of  zinc)  passes  oyer  in  the  first  distillate,  owing  to  it* 
greater  volatility,  its  presence  in  the  zinc  being  indicated  by  a  brw* 
flame  (brown  blaze)  produced  when  the  primary  products  are  fired. 
The  distillate  thus  obtained  (a  mixture  of  cadmium  and  zinc)  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  H2S  passed  through  the  solution. 
The  yellow  precipitate  of  CdS  formed  (the  zinc  remaining  in  solution) 
is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  an  excess  of  am- 
monium carbonate  is  added.  The  precipitated  carbonate  of  cadmium 
(CdC03)  (copper  and  arsenic  remaining  in  solution),  becomes  on  ignition 
cadmium  oxide  (CdO),  from  which  the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  carbon. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  white,  soft,  crystalline  metal,  mark- 
ing paper  like  lead,  and  crackling  like  tin  when  bent.  Sp.  gr.  8*6. 
At  common  temperatures  it  is  both  malleable  and  ductile,  bat  when 
heated  to  176°  F.  (80°  C.)  it  becomes  brittle.  It  fuses  at  442°F. 
(228°  C),  and  boils  at  1580°  F.  (860°  C).  The  cadmium  atom  appears 
to  occupy  in  the  state  of  vapor  twice  the  space  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  (p.  89). 

(fi.)  Chemical.  At  ordinary  temperatures  air  has  comparatively  little 
action  upon  the  metal,  but  when  heated  in  the  presence  of  air  it  barns 
with  a  brown  flame,  CdO  being  formed.  It  is  soluble  by  heat  in  the 
mineral  acids,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  The  metal  is  precipitated  by 
zinc  from  solutions  of  its  salts.  At  a  red  heat  cadmium  vapor  decom- 
poses steam. 

Uses* — Its  presence  in  alloys  reduces  the  fusing  point  of  the  allojr 
without  impairing  the  toughness  or  the  malleability  of  the  compound. 

Compounds  of  Cadmium. 

1.  Cadmium  oxide ...  CdO. 

2.  Cadmium  hydrate  CdH202. 

3.  Cadmium  chloride  CdCL. 

4.  Cadmium  bromide  CdBr2. 

5.  Cadmium  iodide Cdle. 

6.  Cadmium  sulphide  CdS. 

7.  Cadmium  nitrate Cd2NOj,4H20. 

8.  Cadmium  carbonate        CdCOs. 

9.  Cadmium  sulphate  CdS04. 
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(L)  Cadmium  Oxide  (CdO  =  128)  is  a  brown  powder,  prepared 
either  by  burning  the  metal  in  air,  or  by  igniting  the  nitrate.  Inso- 
luble in  water,  soluble  in  acids.  Infusible  at  a  white  heat.  Heated 
on  carbon  with  the  blowpipe,  the  metal  is  first  reduced,  the  reduced 
metal  afterwards  volatilizing  and  burning,  CdO  being  re-formed. 

(2.)  Cadmium  Hydrate  (CdHs08)  is  formed  by  precipitating  a 
cadmiam  salt  with  potassic  hydrate.  A  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  solutions  of  sodic  or  potassic  hydrate,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia.     It  absorbs  C02  from  air. 

(3.)  Cadmium  Chloride  (CdCl2).  From  a  solution  of  the  metal 
in  HC1,  crystals  having  the  formula  CdCl432H80  may  be  obtained,  from 
which  the  water  may  be  driven  off  by  heat.  The  anhydrous  salt 
sublimes  at  a  high  temperature.  Soluble  in  water  (1*5  in  1  part  of 
water  at  60°  F.). 

(5.)  Cadmium  Iodide  (Cdl$),  is  a  salt  used  in  photography. 

(6.)  Cadmium  Sulphide  (CdS  =  144)  (Greenockite),  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  amorphous  form  by  H8S  or  by  an  alkaline  sulphide  from  a 
solution  of  a  cadmium  salt.  When  sulphur  vapor  is  passed  over  very 
hot  CdO,  the  sulphide  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Cadmium  sulphide 
is  employed  as  a  bright  yellow  pigment,  the  color  being  remarkable  for 
its  purity  and  permanence.  The  yellow  cadmium  sulphide  may  be 
known  from  yellow  orpiment  by  its  non-volatility  and  insolubility  in 
amnionic  sulphide. 

It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  in  hydrochloric  acids.  It  fuses  at  a  white 
heat. 

(9.)  Cadmium  Sulphate  (CdS04)  is  deposited  as  crystals 
(3CdS04,8HsO)  from  a  solution  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  heat.  The  anhy- 
drous salt  is!  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  2  parts  of 
water  at  60°  F.  By  continuous  heating,  a  basic  sulphate  (CdO, 
CdSO^HjO)  is  formed,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in  water. 

Reactions  of  Cadmium  Compounds. 

Flame. — No  color. 

Spectrum. — Characteristic  lines  in  the  red,  green,  and  blue. 

Alkaline  hydrates. — A  white  ppt  (CdH808),  insoluble  in  excess  of 
KHO  or  NaHO,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Anmoniwn  carbonate.— White  ppt.  (CdCOj),  insoluble  in  excess. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  HC1  solution. — A  yellow  ppt.  (CdS),  in- 
soluble both  in  ammonium  sulphide  (see  Arsenic)  and  in  potassic 
cyanide.    Soluble  in  hot  dilute  H*S04. 

Ifotqx/M.— Heated  on  charcoal,  cadmium  salts  yield  a  brown  in- 
^rotation  of  CdO. 
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PALLADIUM  (P<T). 

Atomic  weight,  1065.  Specific  gravity,  11*6.  Ikumg  point,  248CF F„ 
(1360°  C).  Atomicity,  dyad  (")  a*  ro  palladous  compounds,  (tj« 
PdClf) ;  *•*■«*  (|T)  at  in  paUadic  compounds  (PdCl4). 

History.— Discovered  by  Wollaston  (1808). 

Natural  History. — Found  in  platinum  ores  (0*5  to  1  per  cent). 

Extraction.— (a.)  Extraction  from  platinum  ores.  After  the  platinum 
has  been  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  ammonium  chloride,  the 
filtrate  is  neutralised,  and  the  palladium  precipitated  as  palladic  cyanide 
with  mercuric  cyanide.  This  precipitate  of  palladic  cyanide  is  collected 
and  heated  to  redness,  the  spongy  palladium  thus  obtained  being  after- 
wards heated,  hammered,  and  welded* 

A  second  method  of  effecting  its  separation  from  other  metals  is  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  palladous  chloride  with  potassic  iodide 
(avoiding  excess),  which  throws  down  palladous  iodide,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  metals  likely  to  be  present.  The  iodide  is  then 
heated. 

(fi.)  Extraction  from  gold  ores.— The  gold  ore  is  first  fused  with 
silver.  The  fused  mass  is  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  the 
gold  separates  as  an  insoluble  precipitate.  The  silver  in  the  sola* 
$ion  is  then  precipitated  with  sodium  chloride.  The  lead,  copper,  tod 
palladium  are  precipitated  together  from  the  clear  filtrate  by  placing  t 
piece  of  metallic  zinc  in  the  liquid.  The  mixed  precipitate  thai 
obtained  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  from  which  the  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  leaving  copper  and  palladium  only  in 
solution.  The  palladium  is  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an 
.excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  precipitate,  when  heated,  leaved 
the  pure  metal. 

Properties.— («)  Physical.  A  hard,  white,  malleable  and  ductile 
metal,  harder  and  lighter  than  platinum,  although  in  many  respects 
resembling,  it  in  appearance.  Sp.  gr.  11*6.  It  has  been  found  cry- 
stallised in  two  forms  (dimorphous),  vie,  in  hexagons  and  octahedra. 
It  is  volatile  at  a  high  temperature,  when  it  evolves  a  green  vapor. 
At  a  red  heat  the  metal  absorbs  oxygen,  which  it  liberates  on  cool- 
ing. Spongy  palladium  will,  like  spongy  platinum,  determine  the 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  metal  possesses  the 
property  of  absorbing  many  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  giving  it  out 
again  at  high  temperatures.  This  property  is  specially  marked  in  the 
case  of  spongy  palladium,  which  may  be  made  to  absorb  1000  times  its 
-volume  of  hydrogen,  retaining  600  volumes  at  212°  P.  (100?  C). 
Again,  hammered  palladium,  which  will  absorb  640  times  its  volume 
of  hydrogen,  is  far  more  powerfully  absorbent  than  the  fated  metal, 
which  only  absorbs  68  times  its  bulk.— ("  Proceedings  Royal  Society/' 
June,  1866.)    At  a  high  temperature  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  ab- 
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or  by 
the 


•t  ft  low  temperature  is  expelled.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 
with  hydrogen,  is  less  than  that  of  the  metal  free 
kydrogen. 

Palladinm  is  unaffected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  a  low  red  heat 
oxidation,  the  oxide  formed  being  reduced  at  a 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (forming  palladous 
FJflffQ^).  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  hydrochloric  acid 
m  the  pvsmee  of  air  or  of  chlorine.  It  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with 
the  cavfie  alkalies,  nitre,  etc.     It  combines  with  iodine,  forming 

(Pdl2).     Hence,  if  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  be 

oh  palladium,  a  stain  of  Pdl$  is  produced,  a  reaction  which 

h  palladium  from  platinum.  If  a  wire  of  the  metal 

flame  of  coal  gas  or  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  increases  in 

times   its   original  volume,  and   becomes   coated  with 

amcences  of  a  mixture  of  soot  and  palladium  carbide. 

ethylene  with  separation  of  carbon,  at  a  temperature  at 

usually  permanent.     Its  alloy  with  gold  (lPd  and 

white  and  brittle.    With  silver  (lPd  and  2Ag)  it 

woxidizable  alloy  of  great  ductility,  and  useful  for 

its  alloy  with  tin  (lPd  and  8Sn=Pd3Sna)  constituting 

le  for  its  great  brilliancy. 

urated  with  hydrogen,  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 

mercury  and  mercnrous  chloride  when  introduced 

mercuric  chloride. 


Compounds  of  Palladium  (Pd=i06-5). 
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hydride 

oxide 
oxide 


•  •     •  • 


• .     .  •     •  • 


us  sulphide  .. 
■  sulphide  . . 
eulyhide 
•  nitrate 
„   sulphate  .. 


.  •     ••     •  • 


•  •     •  • 


Formate 
(General). 


Pd-H 
Pd.O 
PdO 
PdO, 

PdCL 
PdCl4 

Pdl, 

PdCy, 

Pd.8 

PdS 

PdS, 

Pr-tNO. 

PdS042H,0 


2290 
122-6 
138*5 

177-5 
248*6 

360-6 
163-5 
2460 
138*6 
170*6 


Pd 

percent. 


93-01 
86-93 
76-89 

60-00 
42-89 

29*64 


62*46 
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O)  PaUadODfl  Hydride  (Pd2H).  Preparation.-* (1.)  By  hewing 
the  metal  in  hydrogen.  (2.)  By  using  a  palladium  pole  as  the  negative 
electrode  in  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

Properties. — A  metallic-like  mass  (Sp.  gr.  1 1*06).  When  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision,  it  becomes  red  hot  from  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen.  When  heated  it  gives  up  its  hydrogen.  It  is 
a  powerful  reducing  agent  {see  p.  471). 

(2.)  Hypopalladous  Oxide  or  Suboxide  of  Palladium  (Pd«0)  b 

prepared  by  heating  palladous  hydrate  (PdHg08)  to  redness.     It  is 
decomposed  by  acids. 

(3.)  Palladous  Oxide  (PdO)  may  be  prepared  either  (a.)  as  a 
brown  hydrate  (PdH802)  soluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalies,  by  adding 
potassic  carbonate  to  a  palladous  salt,  or  (/J.)  in  an  anhydrous  form, 
by  heating  the  hydrate,  or  by  the  ignition  of  the  nitrate.  By  contact 
with  hydrogen  it  is  instantly  reduced. 

(4.)  Palladic  Oxide  (Pd02)  is  prepared  as  a  yellowish-brown 
hydrate  (Pd,THi04)  by  acting  on  potassium  palladic-chloride  (2KCI, 
PdCl4)  with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate.  The  anhydrous  oxide  mar 
be  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  boiling  the  hydrate  in  water. 

(5.)  Palladous  Chloride;  (Monde  of  Palladium  (JPVV\*=lTi*). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  aqua 
regia  (the  metal  being  present  in  the  solution  as  palladic  chloride)  to 
dryness. 

(2.)  By  heating  palladous  sulphide  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine. 

Properties.— -The  hydrate  is  brown,  and  the  anhydrous  compound 
black.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  metal  being  reduced.  It  forms 
double  salts  of  a  dark  green  color  with  the  alkaline  and  other  me- 
tallic chlorides  (such  as  PdClg,2KCl).  With  ammonia,  it  forms  a 
series  of   compounds   similar  to  those  formed  by  platinum.     (&* 

age  513.) 

(6.)  Palladic  Chloride  (PdlTCl4)  is  only  known  in  solution.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  (as  e#.9  the  red  and 
somewhat  insoluble  salt  2KCl,PdCi4).  It  is  easily  decomposed  into 
palladous  chloride  and  free  chlorine. 

(7.)  Fallacious  Iodide  (Pd"l,). 

Preparation. — By  adding  a  soluble  iodide  to  a  soluble  palladous  salt. 
(The  palladous  iodide  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble  iodide.) 

Properties. — A  black  substance,  insoluble  either  in  water  or  in 
ammonia,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potassic  iodide.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  heat  of  662°  F.  (350°  C). 

[N.B. — In  the  laboratory,  palladium  salts  are  used  for  the  estima- 
tion of  iodine,  since  they  do  not  precipitate  either  chlorine  or  bromine.] 

(8.)  Palladous  Cyanide  (Pd"Cy€). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  potassic  or  mercuric  cyanide  on 
neutral  solutions  of  pal  I  ad  jus  salt4. 
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Properties. — A  yellow  substance,  soluble  in  ammonia,  in  acids,  and 
in  an  excess  of  potassic  cyanide. 

(9.)  HypopalladoUB  Sulphide  (subsulphide),  Pd«S,  is  prepared  by 
fusing  paUadous  sulphide  with  a  mixture  of  ammonic  chloride,  sulphur 
and  potassic  carbonate.     Nitric  acid  has  but  little  action  upon  it. 

(10.)  Falladous  Sulphide  (Pd"S)  is  formed  by  precipitating  a 
palladous  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonic 
sulphide. 

(1L)  Palladic  Sulphide  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  palladous  sulphide 
with  sodic  carbonate,  and  decomposing  the  compound  formed  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Reactions  of  Palladium  Compounds. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen;  a  black  ppt.  (Pd"S),  insoluble  in  ammonic 
sulphide.     Soluble  in  boiling  HC1. 

2.  Mercuric  cyanide;  a  yellow  ppt.  (Pd"Oy9)  in  neutral  solutions. 

3.  Potassic  iodide  ;  a  black  ppt.  (Pd"Ig)j  soluble  in  excess. 

4.  Potassic  and  sodic  hydrates;  a  red  or  brown  ppt.,  soluble  in 
excess. 

5.  Potassic  and  sodic  carbonates;  a  brown  precipitate  of  Pd'HgOg 
with  palladous  compounds. 

6.  Ammonia  and  ammonic  carbonates;  give  with  a  solution  of  paUadous 
chloride  a  flesh-colored  ppt.,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

7.  Ferrous  sulphate ;  a  black  ppt.  of  metallic  palladium. 
Palladous  salts  are  soluble,  their  solutions  being  either  yellow  or 

brown. 

RHODIUM  (Bh). 

Atomic  weight,   104.     Specific  gravity,   12*1.     Atomicity,  dyad,  Rh"0; 

tetrad,  BhOc;  and  pseudo-triad,  Bh203. 

History.  —  Discovered  by  Woilaston  (1803).  Investigated  by 
Berzelius   and   Clans. 

Natural  History. — Found  in  platinum  ores  (0*5  per  cent.). 

Extraction. — The  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  the  platinum 
ore  in  aqua  regia,  after  extraction  of  the  platinum  (by  NH4C1)  and  of 
the  palladium  (by  mercuric  cyanide)  have  been  effected,  is  first  of  all 
neutralised.  This  neutral  solution  is  now  boiled  with  hydric  sodic 
sulphite,  when  sodic  rhodium  sulphite  (Na^Bh^GSOs)  is  precipitated. 
The  metal  may  be  obtained  from  a  solution  of  this  salt  by  reducing 
agents  or  by  placing  bars  of  zinc  into  the  solution. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  white  hard  metal  (Sp.  gr.  12*1), 
requiring  a  greater  heat  to  fuse  it  even  than  platinum.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  when  melted. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — It  is  oxidised  when  heated  in  air.  If  the  metal  be 
pmre  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  it  becomes  soluble  in  nitro-hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  by  alloying  it  with  platinum,  lead,  etc.,  provided  theft 
latter  metals  be  present  in  excess.  It  combines  with  sulphur  by 
heat  (RhS).  It  is  dissolved  when  fused  with  potassic  nitrate.  Bj 
fusion  with  hydric  potassic  sulphate,  a  soluble  potassium  rhodie  sul- 
phate (K8Bh2S04)  is  formed. 

Compounds  of  Rhodium. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
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COMPOUNDS. 


t  £  Bhodoue  oxide  . . 
3j  I  Rhodium  setquioxide 
O  I  Rhodie  oxide  . .  . . 
„  chloride  •• 
Rhodont  sulphide  . . 
Rhodio  flesquieulphide 
„  sulphite 
,,  sulphate  . . 
„      nitrate        . . 


Formula 
(General). 


RhO 


Rh.cSoj^ 


The  salts  of  the  sesquioxtde  are  those  thai  iiave  been  chiefly 
studied. 

Rhodie  chloride  (BhsCls)  is  the  -only  chloride  known  for  certain. 
It  is  a  red  body,  and  forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  chlorides. 
(Bh,Cl<s,6NaCl,24H*0). 

Reactions  of  Rhodium  Compounds. 

Salts,  rose-colored. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;   a  brown  ppt.  (possibly  RhcSs)  in  a  hot 
solution,  insoluble  in  amnionic  sulphide. 
-    2.  Soluble  sulphides ;  a  pale  yellow  ppt. 

3.  Potassic  iodide ;  a  yellow  ppt.  (RheI<j). 

4.  Caustic  alkalies;  a  yeUow  ppt  (Rh203l5H20),  soluble  in  acids 
and  in  excess  of  alkali. 

5.  Solutions  of  rhodie  salts  (which  are  usually  rose-colored)  are  de- 
composed by  iron  or  zinc,  with  precipitation  of  metallic  rhodium. 

6.  The  metal  is  reduced  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

OSMIUM  (Os). 

[Mendeleef  predicts  that  osmium  has  an  atomic  weight  lower  than 
that  of  iridium  (193)  instead  of  higher  than  that  of  gold  (197>] 

Atomic  weight,  198*6.     Specific  gravity,  21*4.    Atomicity,  dyad,  Hired 

and  hexad. 

Hi8tory.— Discovered  by  Smithson  Tennant  (1804),  (off/4,  odor). 
,    Natural  History.— Is  found  in  platinum  ores,  alloyed  with  iridium 
(osmiridium). 


OSMIUM. 


ttmm 

4io 


Extraction. — A  mixture  of  osmiridium  (see  p.  474)  with  common 
wilt  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine.  The  OsCl4  first  formed,  is 
decomposed  by  the  water,  OsO*  (osmic  acid)  resulting,  which  being 
volatile,  may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver.  The  osmic  acid  solu- 
tion is  then  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  OsS* 
being  formed.  A  mixture  of  osmic  sulphide  with  sodic  chloride,  is 
now  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  the  mass  treated  with  water. 
A  solution  of  OsCl^NaCl  is  in  this  manner  obtained.  To  this  solu- 
tion amnionic  chloride  is  added,  when  a  solution  of  OsCI^NI^Cl 
results,  which  on  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited, 
yields  metallic  osmium. 

Properties.— These  vary.  In  a  state  of  powder^  rhodium  is  black, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  10.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and  is 
easily  oxidised  by  nitric  or  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  to  0s04.  In 
its  compact  form  (i.e.,  after  ignition)  it  exhibits  great  lustre.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  21*4,  and  is  not  soluble  in  acids.  In  the 
crystalline  state  (i.e.,  by  fusing  it  with  tin,  and  afterwards  dissolving 
away  the  tin  with  hydrochloric  acid),  the  metal  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  22*47,  and  is  therefore  the  heaviest  substance  known*  It  is  the 
least  fusible  of  all  the  metals.  A  heat  which  fuses  platinum,  iridium 
and  ruthenium,  will  not  melt,  although  it  may  volatilise,  osmium. 


Compounds  of 


(Os  =  199). 
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COMPOUNDS. 


/Oamoua  oxide 


4  i  uamoi 
|  I  Osmic 
j     „     oxide 


M 


peroxide  (osmio  acid) 


•  •     • . 


■S  (Oemotu  chloride.. 
I  Otmio  eeouichloride 
(     „      chloride  . . 
sulphide  .. 


r 


Formula) 
(General.) 


Molecular 
Weight. 


(4»)  Osmic  Peroxide-— ( OmmU  acid;  Osmic  anhydride)  (Os04)  is 
formed  when  metallic  osmium,  or  a  lower  oxide  of  osmium,  is  heated 
in  air,  or  treated  with  aqua  regia.  It  consists  of  colorless  crystals, 
which  are  very  volatile  and  intensely  pungent.  It  fuses  and  boils 
&t  about  212°  F.  (100°  C).  It  iB  very,  soluble  in.  water,  the  solution 
being  neutral,  staining  the  skin  black,  and  possessing  a  strongly  irri- 
tating smell.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent.  It  is  soluble  in 
alkalies,  forming  yellow  solutions.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipi- 
tates a  black  sulphide  (OsS*)  from  alkaline  solutions.  The  peroxide 
i»  precipitated  from  its  solutions  as  a  hydrate  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
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OsmateS. — Neither  osmic  acid  (HgOs04)  nor  osmic  anhydride  late 
been  prepared.  Certain  salts  of  osmic  acid  such  as  potassium  and 
barium  osmates  (KgOs04  ;  BaOs04)  have  been  obtained. 

Osmic  Sesquichloride  (Os£Cl$)  forms  double  salts,  such  a? 
Os2Clfl,6KCl,6HtO. 

Osmic  Chloride  (OsCl4).  Prepared  by  heating  the  metal  in  dry 
chlorine.     A  red  volatile  body,  soluble  in  water. 

Reactions  of  Osmium  Compounds. 

1.  Osmium  compounds  yield  a  peculiar  odor  when  heated  with  nitric 
acid. 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  passed  through  a  solution  of  0s04 
acidulated  with  HC1,  gives  a  black  ppt.  (OsS4),  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonic  sulphide. 

Reactions  of  Osmic  Acid: — 

1.  Potassic  nitrite  ;  produces  a  red  salt,  viz.,  potassium  osmite. 

2.  Sodic  sulphite ;  produces  a  blue  salt,  viz,,  osmium  sulphite. 

RUTHENIUM  (Ru). 

Atomic  weight,  104*4.  Specific  gravity  of  the  porous  metal,  8*6,  and  of  & 
fused  metal,  11-4.     Atomicity,  dyad  (RuCl*),  and  tetrad  (R11CI4). 

History- — Discovered  by  Claus  (1846). 

Natural  History. — Fouud  in  platinum  ores.  Also  as  a  sulphide 
in  the  mineral  "  laurite,"  together  with  sulphide  of  osmium  (Borneo). 

Extraction. — When  platinum  ore  is  acted  upon  with  aqua  regit) 
an  insoluble  white  scaly  residue  remains,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of 
osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium,  with  a  little  rhodium.  When  this 
residue  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  the  osmium  is  oxidised  (OaOJ 
and  volatilises,  the  vapor  being  condensed  either  in  flasks  or  in  & 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  osmic  acid  vapor,  moreover,  carries 
over  the  ruthenium  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  as  ruthenic  oxide,  the 
Ru08  not  being  itself  volatile.  This  may  be  collected  on  fragments  of 
porcelain  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  heated  tube.  Metallic 
ruthenium  may  be  prepared  from  this  oxide  by  heating  in  hydrogen. 
Ruthenium  and  iridium  are  also  found  in  the  residue  remaining  in  the 
tube.  By  fusing  thiB  residue  with  potassic  hydrate,  a  soluble  potassic 
ruthenate  (KgRuOJ  is  produced,  from  a  solution  of  which  RusOs  maj 
be  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxide  formed  reduced  bj 
ignition  in  hydrogen. 

Properties. — (<*-)  Physical.  A  hard,  brittle,  and  almost  infusible 
metal.     Specific  gravity,  12*3. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Undergoes  oxidation  with  difficulty  when  heated  in 
air,  but  with  readiness  when  heated  with  potassic  hydrate  or  with 
potassic  nitrate,  a  potassic  ruthenate  being  formed.  This  salt,  dissolved 
in  water,  yields  a  yellow-colored  solution. 
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Compounds  of  Ruthenium. 


1 
2 
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Sal 
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COMPOUND8. 


/  RuthenouB  oxide 
g  I  Ruthenic  seequioxide 
•o  1       „        oxide  ..     .. 

g  I       „        hydrate 
N       „        peroxide 

£  (  Rutfcenou*  chloride  . . 
'g  1  Rutheoic  seqaichloride 
3  (        „        chloride 


Formal  se 
(General). 


Molecular 
Weight. 


o 


eeequi-iodide 
sefquUulphide 
sulphate     . . 


RuO 

RutO, 

RuO, 

RuH404 

Ru04 

RuCl, 
Bu-Cle 
RuCl4 

RuX 
Ru2804 


120-4 
266-8 
136-4 

168-4 

175-5 
421-8 
246-4 


304-8 


Oxides* — Rutkcnous  oxide  (RuO)  is  a  dark  grey  powder,  not  affected 
by  acids.  Ruthenic  sesquioxide  (Ru203)  and.  ruthenic  oxide  (RuOg)  are 
feeble  bases. 

Ruthenic  Peroxide  (Ru04)  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
through  a  solution  of  potassic  ruthenate,  when  the  Ru04  volatilizes  as 
a  yellow  crystalline  body.  The  crystals  fuse  at  104°  F.  (40°  C),  and 
boil  at  212°  F.  (100°  C). 

Ruthenates* — &*#*  of  ruthenic  acid  (H2Ru04).  Neither  the  acid 
nor  its  anhydride  (Ru03)  have  been  prepared.  Certain  ruthenates 
(e.g.,  potassium  ruthenate,  KgRuO*,  formed  by  fusing  the  finely  dissolved 
metal  with  caustic  potash  and  nitre)  are  known. 

Perruthenates.— Salts  of  permthenic  acid  (HRu04).  Certain 
salts  (such  as  potassium  perruthenate,  KRuO*,  formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  the  ruthenate)  are  known. 

The  Chlorides. — Buthenous  chloride  (RuClg)  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  metal  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids.  The  see- 
qmchloride  (RusOs)  forms  double  chlorides  with  alkaline  chlorides. 
Ruthenic  chloride  (RuCl*)  is  formed  by  dissolving  ruthenic  hydrate  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  also  forms  double  chlorides  with  alkaline  chlo- 
rides.   Ammonium  compounds  of  ruthenium  have  been  prepared. 

Reactions  of  Ruthenium  Compounds. 

Dissolve  the  residue  formed  by  fusing  caustic  potash  with  a  ruthe- 
nium compound,  in  water.    Test  the  solution  as  follows  : — 

1.  Nitric  add;  a  black  ppt.  (Ru9Os). 

2.  Add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid  holding  the  Rus03  (formed  by 
^•action  No.  1)  in  suspension.  On  applying  heat,  an  orange  yellow 
•olution  results. 

3.  Treat  this  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  a  black  ppt.  results, 
the  filtrate  presenting  a  blue  color. 

4*  Plumbic  acetate ;  a  purple  red  ppt. 
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B.   METAL8  WHOSE  SULPHIDES  ARE  SOLUBLE  IK  THE  At.KALHTC 

Sulphides. 

TIN  (Sn). 

Atomic  weight,  118.  Specific  gravity,  7*28.  Fusing  point,  442*4° F. 
(228°  C).  Boils  at  about  2912°  F.  (1600°  C.).  Specific  heat, 
0*0562.  Atomicity,  dyad,  as  in  stannous  compounds  {as  Sn'O; 
Sn"Cls)  ;  and  tetrad,  as  in  stannic  compounds  (SniT0£ ;  Sn^C^V 

History. — The  metal  was  known  to  the  ancients  (Stannum). 

Natural  History. — Found  as  "  tin  stone,"  or  cassiteriU  (SnO*),  in 
veins  in  the  granite  and  quartz  (mine-tin).  Also  fonnd  in  small 
round  nodules  in  alluvial  soils  (stream-tin  ore).  It  is  commonly 
associated  with  arsenical  iron  pyrites,  and  with  manganese  and  iron 
oxides.  It  also  occurs  along  with  tungstic  anhydride  (WOJ  in  the 
mineral  called  "  wolfram."    It  rarely  occurs  free. 

Preparation. — (<*•)  The  ore  is  first  crushed,  and  afterwards  washed, 
to  remove  foreign  matters  (Sp.  gr.  of  quartz  2*7 ;  Sp.  gr.  of 
SnOg,  6-5). 

(/?.)  The  washed  ore  is  then  roasted,  by  which  means  the  arsenicum 
(as  A&sOs)  and  the  sulphur  (as  SOB)  present  in  the  ore  are  ex- 
pelled. The  iron  after  roasting  exists  in  the  ore  as  Fe^O*  and  the 
copper  chiefly  as  sulphate.  To  effect  complete  conversion  of  the  sul- 
phide into  sulphate  of  copper,  the  roasted  ore  is  first  of  all  damped 
with  water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days. 

(y.)  The  mass  is  now  treated  with  water.  By  this  means  the 
cupric  sulphate  is  dissolved  out,  and  much  of  the  ferric  oxide 
mechanically  washed  away,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity  o!  the 
ferric  oxide  being  less  than  that  of  stannic  oxide. 

(3.)  The  residual  tin  ore  is  now  reduced.  This  is  effected  by  mixing 
it  with  powdered  coal  and  a  little  lime,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  » 
reverberatory  (reducing)  furnace  (SnOs+C*=Sn+2CO).  The  cosl 
reduces  the  SnO*  carbonic  oxide  being  evolved,  the  lime  forming  i 
fusible  slag  with  the  earthy  impurities. 

(«.)  The  reduced  metal  has  then  to  be  refined,  crude  tin  contain- 
ing iron,  arsenic,  copper  and  tungsten.  The  metal  is  first  of  all 
heated,  when  the  purer  portions,  being  more  fusible  than  the  alloy, 
melt  first,  and  are  allowed  to  run  off  into  moulds  (block  tm),  leaving 
the  less  fusible  and  less  pure  alloy  behind.  The  purity  of  the  tin  is 
roughly  known  by  its  breaking  into  irregular  prismatic  fragments 
(dropped  or  grain  tin)  when  the  hot  ingots  are  struck  With  a  hammer* 

Properties.— (<*•)  Physical.  A  white  metal,  soft  and  malleable,  bot 
not  ductile,  unless  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C).  At  392°  F.  (200*  C.)  H 
becomes  brittle.    It  is  very  wanting  both  in  tenacity  and  elasticity.  It 
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crackle*  when  bent  from  the  friction  and  breaking  of  tbe  crystals, 
considerable  heat  being  developed.  Its  smell  when  rubbed  is  peculiar.* 
It  may  be  made  to  crystallise  by  slow  cooling.  Its  crystalline 
character  is  well  shown  in  the  moire'e  me'tallique,  prepared  by  wash- 
ing tin  plate  with  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  It  fuses  at 
442°  F.  (227°  C),  but  is  not  volatile.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity. 

(0.)  Chemical.  At  ordinary  temperatures  tin  is  unacted  upon  either 
by  air  or  by  water,  singly  or  conjointly.  When  melted,  it  undergoes 
superficial  oxidation.  It  burns  in  air  at  a  high  temperature,  with  a 
white  light,  forming  M  putty  powder  "  (Sn02).  It  decomposes  steam 
at  a  red  heat,  an  oxide  of  the  metal  being  formed. 

Action  of  Acids. — Strong  nitric  acid  (Sp.  gr.  1*5)  has  no  action  upon 
the  metal,  bat  dilute  nitric  acid  (Sp.  gr.  1*3)  forms  with  it  the  white 
insoluble  metastannic  acid  (H4Sn5011,4H90  =  5H2Sn03)  and  ammo- 
nia. With  still  more  dilute  nitric  acid  stannous  nitrate  (Sn2N03)  and 
tUamic  nitrate  (Sn4NOs)  are  formed,  stannic  nitrate  rapidly  decom- 
posing, a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannic  acid  (H8Sn03) 
being  precipitated.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  boiled  with  the 
metal,  it  converts  it  into  stannous  sulphate,  sulphurous  acid  being 
evolved  with  separation  of  sulphur,  the  latter  probably  resulting 
from  the  stannous  sulphate  becoming  oxidised  to  stannic  sulphate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  anhydride  (Sn+2H8S04= 
SdS04+SO«+2H90).  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it. 
Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  metal  when  heated  with  it, 
hydrogen  being  evolved  and  stannous  chloride  formed  (Sn+2HCl= 
SnClg+Hs).  The  metal  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  when  stannic  chlo- 
ride (SnClt)  results. 

The  fixed  alkaline  hydrates}  when  heated  in  contact  with  tin,  dis- 
solve it,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  an  alkaline  stannate  formed 
(Sn+2KHO  +  HjO==K«SnOa+2H2).  Tin  combines  readily  by  heat 
with  sulphur,  with  phosphorus,  and  with  the  haloids. 

Impurities. — Lead,  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  gold 
and  tungsten. 

TJ868. — For  Tin-foil.  Tin  plate  consists  of  iron  coated  with  tin. 
Hie  iron  (the  positive  element),  after  being  freed  from  adherent  oxide 
by  immersion  in  acids  and  subsequent  scouring  and  washing,  is 
dipped  into  melted  tin  (the  negative  element).  Sometimes  after 
dipping  the  plate  is  hammered,  in  order  to  effect  the  more  perfect 
onion  of  the  tin  and  iron  (block  tin).  If  the  covering  of  the  tin 
be  imperfect,  the  corrosion  of  the  iron  is  rendered  more  rapid,  a 
galvanic  couple  being  formed  which  decomposes  the  water,  the 
oxygen  from  which  rusts  the  iron.  In  tinning  copper  vessels,  any  oxide 
on  the  copper  is  first  removed  by  rubbing  it  over  with  ammonium 
chloride  and  heating  (CuO  +  2NH4Cl  =  CuCl2+H20+2NH3),  the 
clean  and  hot  surface  being  afterwards  rubbed  with  melted  tin. 
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Pine  are  made  from  brass  wire,  tinned  by  boiling  in  water  oootainiif 
cream  of  tartar,  alum,  sodic  chloride  and  granulated  tin.  An  acid 
solution  of  tin  is  formed,  from  which  the  tin  is  thrown  down  on  the 
brass  by  electrolytic  action. 

Tin  forms  an  important  ingredient  of  many  alloys,  as,  e.g^  Britenn 
metal  (Brass,  Sn,  Sb,  equal  proportions)  ;  pewter  (Sn,  Pb) ;  quotas 
metal  (Co,  Sn,  a  little  As)  ;  bell  metal,  gun  metal  and  bronu  (Co,  Sn) : 
bronze  coin  (Cu,  Sn,  Zn)  ;  type  metal  (Sn,  Sb,  Pb)  ;  solder,  sack  as  fm 
Bolder  (2Sn  and  lPb),  common  solder  (ISn  and  lPb),  coam  *Mer 
(lSn  and  2Pb).     An  amalgam  of  tin  is  used  for  silvering  mirrors. 

Compounds  of  Tin  (Sn  =  118). 


COMPOUNDS. 

Formula) 
(General). 

Molecular 
Weight. 

8a 
per  seat 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Sesquioxide 

Stannous  oxychloride     ..     .. 

8n"0 

8nHJ0, 

8n,Os 

SnO. 

8nH4(V 
BfinfiwlEtO 

Hl8n0. 

SnCL 

SnCL 

SnjOCl, 

SnBr, 

8nBrA 

8nL 

8nL 

SnF, 

8nS 

at 

Bn804 
8n2S04 

1S4 

150 

810 
168 
189 
260 

160 
182 

88*06 

78*66 

70*» 

62*43 
45*38 

78-66 

Compounds  of  Tin  and  Oxygen,  etc. 

1.  Stannous  oxide  ...         SnO. 

2.  Stannous  hydrate  ..' SnH8Ot. 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  tin  (stannous  stannate)      SnsOs. 

4.  Stannic  oxide  SnO*. 

5.  Stannic  hydrate  SnH404. 

6.  Metastannic  acid  ...       5SnO2,5HsO=H8SnaOll,4H20. 

7.  Stannic  acid  ...  ...  SnOt,H20=H8Sn03. 

(land 2.)  Stannous  Oxide  (SnO)  and   Stannous  Hydrate 

(SnH,Oj). 
Preparation.— (1.)  (As  a  hydrate.)     By  adding    an  excess  of  ** 
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alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  C02  being 
evolved. 

(2.)  (Anhydrous.)  (a.)  By  igniting  the  hydrate  in  nitrogen  or  in 
carbonic  anhydride. 

(/3.)  By  heating  stannous  oxalate  in  closed  vessels.  (If  heated  in 
the  open  air  SnOs  is  formed.) 

Properties. — The  hydrate  is  a  white  body  absorbing  oxygen  freely 
from  the  air.  It  is  soluble  when  heated  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassic 
hydrate,  forming  potassium  stannite  (K20,2SnO=K2Sn203),  but  if  the 
boiling  be  long  continued,  or  if  the  solution  be  kept  for  some  time,  the 
metal  is  precipitated,  Sn09  (or  potassium  stannate,  K20,SnOs=KsSn03) 
remaining  in  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  acids.  With  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  stannous  sulphate  (Sn"S04). 

The  anhydrous  stannous  oxide  is  a  black  body,  permanent  in  air, 
but  burns  like  tinder  when  ignited,  forming  stannic  oxide  (Su02). 

It  will  therefore  be  noted  that  stannous  oxide  may  act  (a.)  as  a  basic 
oxide,  its  salts  being  called  stannous  salts,  in  which  the  tin  plays  the 
part  of  a  dyad  (e.g.  Sn^SO^  stannous  sulphate),  and  also  (J3.)  as  a  weak 
add  (e.g.,  KgO,  2SnO,  potassium  stannite). 

(30  Sesquioxide  of  Tin  (Sn8Os)  is  known. 

(4.)  Stannic  Oxide* — Binoxide  of  tin  (Sn02)  is  found  native  as 
tin-stone.  It  is  a  white  powder  when  cold,  and  yellowish  brown  when 
hot.  It  is  formed  whenever  the  hydrates  or  the  metal  or  stannous 
oxide  are  ignited  in  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  except  in  sulphuric 
acid,  but  forms  soluble  compounds  when  boiled  with  the  alkalies.  It 
forms  two  hydrates,  both  of  which  are  acids. 

Stannic  oxide  may  act  (u.)  as  a  basic  oxide,  its  salts  being  called 
stannic  salts,  in  which  the  tin  plays  the  part  of  a  tetrad  (e.g.  SnlT(S04)s, 
stannic  sulphate),  and  (/J.)  as  an  acid  in  the  form  of  its  two  hydrates, 
metastannic  and  stannic  acids. 

(6.)  (a.)  Metastannic  Acid. — A  compound  having  the  formula 
(5SnOf,10HflO)  results  when  tin  is  treated  with  nitric  acid.  When 
this  product  is  dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  becomes  5SnO£,5HsO, 
a  white  powder  insoluble  either  in  water  or  in  acids.  By  the  further 
action  of  heat  upon  this  hydrate,  it  changes  to  a  yellow  color  (probably 
becoming  anhydrous),  forming  what  is  called  "  putty  powder,"  a  sub- 
tance  used  to  polish  plate.  The  acid  forms  non-cry stallisable  salts 
called  u metastannates"  in  which  one-fifth  part  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal — 

C5?o  I  <Sn0«>  J- 

Hence  we  regard  HfiSn5011,4HsO  as  the  formula  for  metastannic  acid. 

(70  03.)  Stannic  Acid  (SnOs,HtO=HsSn03)  is  formed  when 
*u  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  It  is  soluble 
in  acids.    It  is  also  soluble  in  cold  solutions  of  potassic  and  sodic 

ii 
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hydrates,  forming  crystallisable  salts  called  "stannate*"  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  exchanged  for  the  metal  («f, 
sodium  stannate,  SnOaNasOsNagSnOj). 

Sodium  Stannate  (Na2SnOa,4H20)  forms  the  ««  Tin  Prepare  Liqnor" 
of  the  calico-printer. 

Compounds  of  Tin  and  the  Haloids. 

8.  Stannous  chloride ...     SnCl*. 

9.  Stannic  chloride;  (Bromide)        ...     SnC^;  (SnBrJ. 
10.  Stannous  oxychloride       Sn*OCl*. 

(8,10.)  Stannous  Chloride.— Protochloride  of  tin;  uTm  taU;K 
(SnCl,). 

Preparation.— (1.)  (As  a  hydrate,  SnCl^H^O.)  By  dissolving  tin 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  until  it  crystallises. 

(2.)  {Anhydrous,  SnCl*.)  (a.)  By  heating  the  hydrate  to  212°  F. 
(100°  C). 

(fi.)  By  heating  tin  filings  with  mercuric  chloride  (Sn  +  HgCl«  = 
SnCl,  +  Hg). 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  body,  the  hydrate  being  soluble  in 
about  one-third  its  weight  of  water.  (See  below  for  the  action  of  an  ex- 
cess of  water.)  Sp.  gr.,  2-7.  Its  composition  at  1292°  F.  (700?  C.)  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  Sn£Cl4  (molecular  weight  376),  but  at  higher 
temperatures  to  SnClg  (molecular  weight  189).  Fuses  at  482°  F. 
(250°  C).  Boils  at  1 148°  F.  (620°  C).  At  a  high  temperature  under- 
goes decomposition.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  both  for  chlorine  and 
oxygen,  absorbing  the  latter  from  the  air,  whether  exposed  to  it  in  * 
solid  or  dissolved  state,  a  mixture  of  stannic  chloride  and  stannous 
oxychloride  being  formed.  Hence  the  use  of  stannous  chloride  as  a 
reducing  agent ;— dechlorinating  chlorides  (SnCl^-f  2HgClf  =  SnCl,+ 
Hg8Cl8)  ; — deoxidising  salts  of  mercury,  silver  and  gold  ; — conTertiog 
ferric  aud  cupric  salts  into  ferrous  and  cuprous  salts  ;— depriving 
sulphurous  acid  of  its  oxygen  (a  yellow  precipitate  of  stannic  sulphide 
being  thrown  down)  ; — deoxidising  indigo ; — reducing  combined 
metallic  acids  (such  as  Cr03,  As^O*  etc.)  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation, 
etc.  When  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  stannous  chloride  i* 
decomposed,  and  a  basic  salt  precipitated  (SnO,HCl).  If  this  mix- 
ture be  exposed  to  the  air,  a  white  hydrated  oxychloride  is  formed 
(2SnCl,+H20  «  Sn8OCl2+2HCl). 

Stannous  chloride  forms  double  crystallisable  chlorides. 

Stannous  chloride  constitutes  the  "  tin  crystals,"  or  u  salts  of  tin,"  of 
the  dyer.  It  is  commonly  dissolved  for  use  in  a  copper  vessel,  its 
solubility  being  increased  by  the  resulting  voltaic  action. 

(&.)  Stannic  Chloride    (SnCl4).— Bichloride  and  tetrachloride  *J 
tin  ;  fuming  liquor  of  Libamus ;  butter  of  tin  ;  oxynmriate  of  un. 
Preparation.— (I.)  By  passing  chlorine  over  fused  metallic  tin. 
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(2.)  By  distilling  together  powdered  tin  (1  part)  and  mercuric  chlo- 
ride (4  parts)  (2HgCl*+Sn=SnCl4+Hg4). 

Properties. — The  anhydrous  salt  is  a  thin,  colorless  faming  liquid, 
boiling  at  289-5° P.  (1 1 5-3° C.).  Sp.  gr.  2234  at  60° F.  (10° C).  It 
has  a  yapor  density  of  9*2.  When  mixed  with  a  little  water,  it 
solidifies  to  a  soft  mass  called  "  butter  of  tin  "  (SnCl^E^O),  but  it 
also  forms  hydrates  with  5  and  8  molecules  of  water.  On  adding 
an  excess  of  water  to  stannic  chloride,  hydrated  stannic  acid  is  thrown 
down,  and  hydrochloric  acid  set  free.  It  forms  numerous  double  salts 
with  metallic  chlorides  called  chloro-stannates  (as  e.g.9  the  "  pink  salt " 
of  the  dyer,  2NH4Cl,SnCl4).  Stannic  chloride  is  largely  used  by  dyers 
(called  nitro-muriate  of  tin)  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  brightening 
red  colors. 

(11  to  15.)  Stannic  and  stannous  bromide  (SnBr8  and  SnBr4),  the 
corresponding  iodine  compounds  (Snlg  and  Snl4),  and  stannous  fluoride 
(SnFt),  have  been  prepared — the  stannous  compounds,  by  the  action 
of  the  hydracid  on  tin,  and  the  stannic  compounds  by  the  direct  union 
of  tin  with  the  haloid  element.  No  stannic  fluoride  has  been  pre- 
pared, but  from  the  existence  of  the  stannico-fluorides  (e.g.,  K8F9,SnF4) 
such  a  compound  may  be  assumed  to  exist. 

Compounds  of  Tin  and  Sulphur. 

16.  Stannous  sulphide  SnS. 

17.  Sesquisulphide  of  tin  (stannous  sulphostannate)     Sn8S3. 

18.  Stannic  sulphide SnSs. 

(IB.)  Stannous  Sulphide.— Protosulphide  of  tin  (SnS).  Found 
native  as  "  tin  pyrites." 

Preparation.— (I.)  {Anhydrous.)  By  fusing  together  tin  and  sulphur. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a 
eolation  of  a  stannous  salt  (SnCl*+H,S=:SnS  +  2HCl). 

Properties. — A  blackish  grey  body,  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid 
(SnS+2HCl=SnCl*+H,S)  and  in  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  The 
*dpho-stannates  (M'9SnSs)  are  formed  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
disnlphide  on  stannous  sulphide,  from  which  solutions  stannic  acid  is 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acids. 

(17.)  S68qui8Ulphide  of  Tin  (Sn£S3)  (stannous  sulphostannate)  is 
prepared  by  heating  stannous  sulphide  with  one-third  its  weight  of 
sulphur. 

(18.)  Stannic  Sulphide. — Bisulphide  of  tin ;  mosaic  gold  (a  crys- 
talline sulphide)  ;  bronze  powder  (SnSf). 

Preparation* — (1.)  (Anhydrous.)  By  heating  together,  at  a  low  red 
beat,  tin  (12  parts),  mercury  (6  parts),  ammonium  chloride  (6  parts)  and 
sulphur  (7  parts),  the  stannic  sulphide  subliming. 

(2.)  (As  a  hydrate.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  through  an 
*cid  solution  of  a  stannic  salt. 

n2 
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Properties. — A  yellow-colored  body,  used  in  the  arts  as  an  imitatta 
of  gold  or  bronze.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  stannous  sulphide 
(SnS)  and  free  sulphur.  It  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
hydrates  and  sulphides  when  heated,  and  also  in  aqua  regis,  but  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  or  in  hydrochloric  acids. 

Sulpho-stannates  are  also  formed  by  dissolving  stannic  sulphide  in 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  polysulphides  (see  above). 

Reactions  of  the  Compounds  of  Tin. 

(A.)  Stannous  Salts  : — 

(1.)  In  solution,  stannous  salts  absorb  oxygen  and  become  stannic 
salts. 

(2.)  Caustic  alkalies  precipitate  SnH909 ;  ppt.  soluble  in  excess. 
On  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  metal  separates  and  an  alkaline  stannase 
remains  in  solution. 

(3.)  Ammonia ;  ppt.  of  SnHgOg,  insoluble  in  excess. 

(4.)  Alkaline  carbonates  (ppt.  similar  to  that  produced  by  ammonia). 

(5.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  dark  brown  ppt.  of  SnS  in  add  or 
neutral  solutions. 

(6.)  Auric  chloride  gives  a  purple  precipitate  (Purple  of  Cassins)  in 
solutions  of  stannous  chloride  containing  a  small  quantity  of  stannic 
chloride. 

(7.)  Mercuric  chloride.  A  white  ppt.  with  stannous  chloride  of 
HggClg,  which  on  heating  becomes  grey  from  the  formation  of  metallic 
mercury. 

(B.)  Stannic  Salts  : — 

(1.)  Caustic  alkalies.  A  white  precipitate  of  H,SnO»  soluble  in 
excess. 

(2.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  yellow  precipitate  of  SnS8  solnble  in 
alkalies  and  in  alkaline  sulphides. 


TITANIUM  (Ti). 

Atomic  weight,  48.     Specific  gravity,  5*3.      Atomicity,  dyad  in  titeM* 
compounds  (TiCl*),  and  tetrad  in  titanic  compounds  (TiCl*). 

History.— Discovered  by  Gregor  (1791).  [lYtan,  a  son  of  the 
earth.] 

Natural  History.— It  is  never  found  free,  but  occurs  as  FejTifOs 
in  titaniferous  iron  (iron  sand) ;  also  as  titanic  anhydride  (TiOj) 
in  rutile,  anatase,  brookite,  etc. 

In  iron  furnaces  certain  crystals  are  frequently  found  adhering  to  the 
slag,  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  nitride  of  titanium 
(TiCy«,3TisN0  ( Wohler).  These  crystals  are  extremely  hard,  almoet 
absolutely  infusible,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  5*3.     They  ** 
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insoluble  in  any  acid,  except  in  a  mixture  of  nitrie  and  hydrofluoric 
acids. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  heating  titanic  oxide  (TiO«)  with  char- 
coal. 

(2.)  By  heating  sodium  in  the  vapor  of  titanic  chloride. 

(3.)  By  heating  potassium  titano-fluoride  (TiF4,2KF),  with  potas- 
sium. 

Properties. — A  dark  green  substance.  Specific  gravity  5*3.  It 
burns  with  vivid  scintillations  in  air  and  oxygen,  and  in  burning 
absorbs  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  possesses  great  affinity  for 
nitrogen. 

Compounds  of  Titanium  (Ti  =  48). 


i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


COMPOUNDS. 


Formula 
(Common). 


Titanons  oxide , 

Sesquioxide  of  titanium. . 
Titanic  oxide  (anhydride) 
Titanic  acid      .  •  '  •  • 
Titanons  chloride     . .     • 
Titanic  chloride      ..     ., 
Ditanic  hexaflnoride 
Titanic  fluoride       . . 
Titanic  sulphide      .  • 

Titanic  nitrides        . .     . 

Titanic  cyano-nitride 


TiO 

iy>, 

TiO. 

TiO^O 

iSci, 

TiCl4 

T*4 

Ti8, 

tin; 

TiX 
Ti4NA 


Molecular 
Weight 


64 
144 

80 

98 
119 
190 
210 
124 
112 

76 


Compounds  op  Titanium  and  Oxygen,  etc. 

Titanons  oxide        ...     TiO. 

Sesquioxide  of  titanium      Ti803. 

Titanic  oxide  (or  anhydride)         ...     TiOg. 
Titanic  acid  ...        (H2TiOs)=Ti02,H80. 


(L)  TitanOUS  Oxide* — Protoxide  of  titanium  (TiO)  is  a  black  pow- 
der, and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  Ti02  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal  (?),  or  as  a  hydrate  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  a 
titanons  salt.  On  boiling  this  precipitate  in  the  solution,  titanic  acid 
is  formed* 

(2.)  Sesquioxide  Of  Titanium  (TisOs)  is  obtained  as  a  dark 
brown  powder  by  igniting  titanic  anhydride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
It  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 

(3  and  4.)  Titanic  Oxide. — Dioxide ;  titanic  anhydride ;  titanic 
«W(TiOg).  This  body  occurs  native  as  rutile  {Specific  gravity,  4*25  ; 
CryrtoZi,  brown  needU-prism),  anatase,  (Specific  gravity,  8*9 ;  Cryetal$9 
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Hue  transparent  octahedra),  and  brookite  (Specific  gravity  4'13; 
Crystal*,  right  rhombic  prims).  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  iron  (iron  sand). 

Preparation.— (1.)  Powdered  "rutile,"  or  "  iron  sand,"  is  first  fused 
with  potassic  carbonate.  After  the  fused  mass  has  been  treated  with 
hot  water,  the  residue  (an  acid  potassic  titanate)  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  way  the 
titanic  oxide  with  any  silica  present  are  converted  into  their  insoluble 
modifications.  The  residue  is  now  fused  with  acid  potassic  sulphite, 
whereby  a  yellow  mass  is  obtained  having  the  composition  TiOf,S0, 
and  which,  being  soluble,  may  be  separated  from  the  silica  bj  treat- 
ment with  cold  water.  On  boiling  this  solution,  titanic  oxide  is 
precipitated  as  a  white  powder. 

(2.)  Titanic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  titanic  chloride,  when  TiO*2HgO  is  precipitated,  which  on  drying 
in  vacuo,  becomes  TiO*  HsO.  At  a  higher  temperature  the  anhy- 
dride (TiOs)  will  be  formed. 

Properties. — Titanic  oxide  (anhydride)  is  a  white  powder,  which  on 
ignition*  becomes  black.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  except  in  hydro- 
fluoric and  boiling  sulphuric  acids.  Fused  with  potassic  carbonate  it 
forms  a  yellow  potassic  titanate,  which  is  'soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  from  which  solution  titanic  oxide  may  be  precipitated  as  a  hy- 
drate on  adding  amnionic  carbonate. 

If  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  titanic  anhydride  be  heated,  and  whilst 
hot  introduced  into  a  jar  of  nitrogen,  the  nitrogen  will  be  absorbed 
and  CO  formed.  If  ammonia  gas  be  passed  over  red-hot  titanic 
anhydride,  the  violet  titanium  dinitride  (TiNt)  is  formed. 

Titanic  acid  {hydrate)  is  yellow  when  hot  and  white  when  cold. 
It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  silica.  It  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  hot 
forms  a  titanate  when  fused  with  potash.  This  potassium  titanate  is 
decomposed  by  water,  an  acid  potassic  titanate  being  formed  which  b 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution  hydrated  titanic 
acid  (Ti02,H80)  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  titanates  is  imperfect.  The  normal  salts  are  insoluble  in 
water. 

Probably  the  hydrates  of  titanic  oxide  are  analogous  to  the  hy- 
drates of  stannic  oxide,  viz.,  titanic  and  meta-titanic  acids  (** 
page  481). 

Compounds  of  Titanium  and  Chlorine. 

5.  Titanous  chloride  •         ...         TiCl*. 

6.  Titanic  chloride TiCl*. 

(50  TitailOUS  Chloride  (TiCl,)  forms  lustrous  violet-colored 
Crystals,  and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  titanic  chloride  in  hydrogen. 
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The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  at  first  is  violet-colored,  becomes 
colorless  on  exposure  to  air. 

(6.)  Titanic  Chloride—  Tetrachloride  of  titanium  (TiCl4)  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  chlorine  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  titanic  oxide 
and  charcoal  (TiOs  +  2C  +  2C12  =  TiCl*  -h  2 CO).  It  is  a  volatile, 
finning,  colorless  liquid  (Sp.  gr.  of  vapor,  6*836  ;  of  liquid,  1*761  at 
32°  F.).  It  boils  at  275°  F.  (135°  C.).  It  is  decomposed  by  an  excess 
of  water,  titanic  acid  being  precipitated. 

(9.)  Tltailic  Sulphide  (TiS2)  is  formed  as  a  yellow  solid  when 
the  vapor  of  TiCl4  mixed  with  HSS  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

(10,  11,  12.)  Titanic  Nitride  (TiN«)  is  a  dark  powder  formed  by 
heating  TiO*  in  a  current  of  nitrogen.  The  nitride  Ti3N4  is  formed  by 
heating  the  compound  TiCl^NHj  in  a  current  of  gaseous  ammonia, 
and  the  nitride  TijNg  by  heating  Ti3N4  in  hydrogen.  The  cyano- 
nitride  Ti^jCy  is  found  in  blast  .furnaces  that  have  been  used  for 
smelting  titaniferous  iron.  [See  reference  under  Natural  History  of 
Titanium.]  Both  the  cyano-nitride  and  the  nitrides  were  formerly 
mistaken  for  metallic  titanium. 

Reaction  of  Titanium  Compounds. 

(A.)  Titanous  Compounds.  (Titanous  salts  only  known  in  solu- 
tion.) 

Ammonium  ^Carbonate. — A  black  ppt.,  changing  to  blue,  then  to 
brown,  and  finally  to  green. 

(B.)  Titanic  Compounds.  (Titanic  acid  and  alkaline  titanates  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  HC1.) 

(1.)  Ammonia  ;  a  white  ppt. 

(2.)  Infusion  of  galls;  an  orange-colored  ppt.  . 

(3.)  Potassic  ferrocyanide  ;  a  brown  ppt. 

(4.)  The  borax  or  mierocosmic  beady  gives  with  titanium  oxide  in 
the  inner  blowpipe  flame  a  yellow  bead  when  hot,  changing  to  violet 
on  cooling. 


ANTIMONY  (Sb). 

Atomic  weight,  122.  Molecular  weight  {probable),  488.  Specific  gravity 
(amorphous),  6*7;  (crystalline),  67.  Fusing  point,  842°  F.  (460°  C). 
Boils  between  1100°  and  1450°  C.  Specific  heat,  0*0608.  Atomicity, 
a  triad  in  antimonious  compounds  (SbCl3  ;  Sbg03),  and  a  pentad  in 
antimonic  compounds  (SbCla ;  SbsOj). 

History. — Discovered  by  Basil  Valentine  (15th  century). 
Natural  History. — I*  in  found  native,  but  more  commonly  occurs 
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as  stibnite  or  grey  antimony  ore   (Sb8Ss).     Also  found  as  valaUmU 
(Sbt09)  and  as  antimony  ochre. 

Preparation.—* (A.)  Crystalline  Form.  (1.)  By  melting  oat  the 
antimony  (owing  to  its  ready  fusibility)  from  the  metals  with  which  it 
is  alloyed  (crude  antimony). 

(2.)  (a.)  The  ore  (Sb£S3)  is  first  roasted,  in  order  to  drive  off  some 
of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  present  :— 

(/J.)  This  roasted  ore,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  (SbgOj) 
and  sulphide  (Sb8Ss),  is  now  fused  with  charcoal  and  sodic  carbonate 
(regutus  of  antimony).  The  sodic  carbonate  converts  any  sulphide 
present  into  oxide  (Sb8Ss+3Na8C03=3C02 +  3X^8  +  80,0,),  whilst 
the  carbon  reduces  the  oxide  to  the  metallic  state  (Sb,0l+3C= 
3C0  +  Sbfi). 

(3.)  By  fusing  Sb8Ss  with  iron  filings  (SbfiSs+3Fe=3FeS+Sb5). 

(B.)  Amorphous  Form.  This  variety  is  formed  when  a  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  in  antimonious  chloride  is  subjected  to  electrolysis. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  bluish-white,  brittle  metal,  occurring 
both  in  a  crystalline  (rhombohedra)  and  amorphous  condition.  It  fuses 
at  842°  F.  (450°  C),  *nd  is  volatile  at  a  bright  red  heat,  when  it  may  be 
distilled.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  antimony  expands  on  solidifying. 
Its  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity  is  comparatively  small. 
The  amorphous  variety  on  heating  undergoes  a  molecular  change  into 
ordinary  antimony,  the  conversion  being  attended  with  a  considerable 
rise  of  temperature. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — At  ordinary  temperatures  antimony  is  unacted  npon 
by  the  air,  but  when  very  strongly  heated  in  air  it  burns,  forming 
Sb803  (antimonious  oxide).  It  fuses  and  fires  when  thrown  into 
chlorine,  and  also  combines  with  bromine  and  iodine,  with  the  evolntian 
of  great  heat.  With  hot  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  antimonious  sulphate, 
sulphurous  anhydride  being  evolved  (2Sb  +  6H2S04  =  Sb^SOJj + 
3SO*+6HgO).  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  antimonic  anhydride  (Sb,0j), 
which  is  insoluble  in  the  acid.  It  readily  dissolves  by  heat  in  aqoi 
regia,  SbCl3  or  SbCi5  being  formed  according  to  the  amount  of  acid 
employed.  It  is  also  soluble  when  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrogen  being  evolved  and  SbCl3  formed.  It  is  soluble  in  potassk 
sulphide. 

Uses. — It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  several  alloys,  such  as  tip 
metal  (2Pb,  ISn,  and  ISb),  a  compound  that  expands  slightly  on 
cooling,  thus  rendering  the  cast  sharp ;  Britannia  metal  (9Sn,  ISb)  ; 
pewter  (12Sn,  ISb,  and  Cu),  etc.    It  is  used  in  medicine. 
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Compounds  of  Antimony  (Sb  =  122). 
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Compound  of  Antimony  and  Hydrogen. 

(1.)  Antimoniuretted  (or  Antimonetted)  Hydrogen ;  Stibine ; 

Antimonious  hydride  (SbHs=125). 

Preparation. — By  acting  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  either  (a.)  on 
zinc  mixed  with  an  antimonious  salt,  or  (/J.)  on  an  alloy  of  zinc 
and  antimony  (see  Nascent  Hydrogen,  p.  11). 

SbCls       +       3H£      =        SbH3        +  3HC1. 

Antimonioaa    +    Hydrogen     ==     Antimonetted    +    Hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  hydrogen 

Properties, — A  colorless,  combustible  gas,  forming,  when  burnt  in  a 
free  supply  of  air,  antimonious  oxide  and  water  (2SbH3+302=  SbgOa 
+  311,0),  but  if  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  producing  the  metal  and 
water,  only  the  hydrogen  in  the  latter  case  being  oxidized  (4SbH3+ 
30t=Sb4+6H*O).  A  piece  of  cold  porcelain  held  in  the  flame  of 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  becomes  coated  with  a  black  film  of  the 
metal.  The  gas  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  when  passed  through 
»  red  hot  tube. 

^  the  gas  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  antimonious  argentide  (SbAgs)  is  formed.  (N.B. — AsH9 
precipitates  metallic  silver.) 

3AgNOs        +      SbHs        «=     3HN03    +  SbAg, 

Argeotio  nitrate    +Antimoniuretted=*     Nitric  acid    +    Antimonious  argentide. 

hydrogen. 
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From  the  above  reaction  the  composition  of  the  gas  as  SbHj  may 
be  inferred,  exact  determination  being  impossible,  owing  to  its  htrisf 
never  been  obtained  free  from  hydrogen.  SbHs  being  its  composition, 
its  relationship  to  NH3,  to  PHS,  and  to  AsHs  becomes  obvious.  More- 
over compounds  of  antimony  with  the  alcohol-radicals,  analogous 
to  those  formed  by  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  also  exist,  swh 
as  for  example — trimethyl-(or  ethyl  or  amyl)  stibine  [Sb  (CH^j]. 

Compounds  of  Antimony  and  Oxygen. 

2.  Antimonious  oxide  (anhydride)  SbcOs. 

3.  Metantimonious  acid       ...         ...  HSbOs. 

4.  Antimonious  antimonic  oxide     ...  SbsOs,8btOs(=Sbf04). 

5.  Antimonic  oxide  (anhydride)     ...  Sb905. 

6.  Antimonic  acid HSbOs  (  =  So^O^H^O). 

7.  Met-antimonic  acid  H4Sb207  (^ShjO^HfO). 

(2.)  Antimonious  Oxide  (or  Anhydride) ;  Trioxide;  Sesqmaridt; 

(Sbs03).    Molecular  volume,  |     |     |. 

Natural  History. — Found  native  as  valentinite  (white  antimony  ore ; 
Sp.  gr.  5*56)  and  as  senarmontite. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  combustion  of  metallic  antimony  in  * 
limited  supply  of  air  or  oxygen  (2Sbt+30*=2Sbfi03). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  metantimonious  acid  (2HSbO£= 
HtO+Sb203). 

(3.)  By  first  digesting  and  afterwards  heating  the  precipitate  of  the 
basic  salt  (formed  when  a  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  is  pooei 
into  water)  in  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  : — 

2SbCl3      +  3Na2C03  =        Sb,Os      +       3C09     +    6XsCL 

Antimonious    +        Sodic        =     Antamoniotui    +    Carbonic     +       Sod» 
chloride  carbonate  oxide  anhydride  cMorife 

Properties. — A  dimorphous  body,  crystallising  (like  Afl,03)  both  in 
needles  and  in  octahedra.  It  is  yellow  when  hot,  and  white  (or  buff- 
colored)  when  cold.  It  is  fusible,  volatile,  and  combustible  at  t  red 
heat,  Sb804  constituting  one  of  the  products. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  i* 
soluble  both  in  hydrochloric  acid  (SbCls  being  formed)  and  in  tartaric 
acid  (the  tartrate  being  formed).  By  the  action  upon  it  of  nitric  ac& 
it  is  converted  into  antimonic  anhydride  (Sb805). 

It  is  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  hydric-potassic  tartrate  (cream 
of  tartar),  (KHC4H406),  forming  the  compound  known  as  tartar  emiHc 
(K,SbO,04H406),  which,  unlike  salts  of  antimony  generally,  is  both 
soluble  in,  and  undecomposed  by,  water. 

By  ignition  in  hydrogen  or  with  carbon,  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  (SbfiOs+3C=2Sb+3CO). 

Antimonious  oxide  possesses  both  weak  basic  and  weak  acid  pro* 
pert ie8.  Thus,  as  a  weak  base,  an  insoluble  antimonious  sulphite 
(SbaOs,3S03)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  it.    As* 
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weak  add,  it  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies.     Hence  it  is 
called  antimonious  acid,  and  its  salts  antimonites  (M'SbOs). 
Uses. — As  a  substitute  for  white  lead. 

(3.)  M etantimoniotlS  Acid  (HSb02)  is  formed  when  antimonions 
chloride  is  poured  into  a  cold  solution  of  sodic  carbonate.  The  anti- 
monites  are  ill  defined  compounds.     (See  above.) 

(4.)  Antimoiiious   Antimonic    Oxide ;    Diantimonk    tetroxide 

(Frankland) ;    Antimonoso-antimonic   oxide    (Watts) ;    (Sb203,Sb205= 
Sb*04). 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  nature  as  cervantite  (antimony 
ochre). 

Preparation. — (a.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  antimonic  oxide  (Sbt05), 
or  (/?.)  by  burning  antimonions  oxide  (Sb803)  in  air. 

(a.)  2ShgO*  =  2Sb£04  +  0«. 
(fi.)  2Sb,Os  +  Oa  =  2Sb£04. 

Properties. — A  grey,  infusible,  non-volatile  powder,  insoluble  both  in 
water  and  in  acids. 

Its  constitution  is  doubtful : — 

(a.)  Some  regard  it  as  (SbgO^SbgOs)  because  (1)  when  treated  with 
tartaric  acid,  Sbs03  passes  into  solution,  and  Sb205  remains  undis- 
solved ;  and  (2)  that  when  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped 
into  water,  Sb203  is  precipitated,  and  8b205  remains  dissolved. 

(/3.)  Others  regard  it  as  SbgO*,  because  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies 
without  decomposition.  Thus  it  has  weak  acid  characters,  its  salts, 
which  have  the  general  formula  (M'gOjSbjOJ,  having  been  called 
antimonites  and  hypo-antimonates. 

(5.)  Antimonic  Oxide  (or  Anhydride) ;  Pentoxide  [formerly  called 

Antimonic  add]  (Sb«05). 

Preparation.  —  By  heating  the  hydrates  (q.  v.)  below  redness  to 
drive  off  combined  water. 

Properties. — Antimonic  oxide  is  white  when  cold  and  yellow  when 
hot.  Sp.  gr.  6-6.  At  572°  F.(300°  C.)  it  is  decomposed  into  Sb804  and 
free  oxygen.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  acids.  It  is  soluble 
in,  and  forms  definite  compounds  with,  the  alkalies.  Fused  with  potassic 
carbonate,  KSb03  is  formed. 

Hydrates  (Acids')  of  Antimonic  Oxide. 

(7*)  Antimonic  Acid,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  met-antimonic 

""<?  (HjCSbcOjssHSbOs),  is  formed  when  antimony  is  treated  with 

nitric  acid  (Sbt+4HNO,=Nt03+2HSbOs+2N08+H80).    The  acid 

is  monobasic,  forming  normal  and  acid  salts,   commonly  called  anti» 

(8.)  Met-antimonic  Add,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  pyro-anti- 
"ofltt  odd  ^HfCSbgO* ssHjSbjOr)  is  formed  when  antimonic  chloride 
ia  treated  with  water.  It  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts,  commonly 
t*Ued  metanttmonaUs. 
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Potassium  antimonate  (KSb03)  is  prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
metallic  antimony  and  nitre. 

The  normal  potassium  metantimonate  (K4Sbj07)  is  prepared  bj  fusing 
the  antimonate  with  caustic  potash,  dissolving  the  fused  mus  is 
water,  and  crystallizing. 

The  hydric-potassium  metantimonate  (K^^Sb^OjfiHJO),  prepared  bj 
acting  on  crystals  of  the  normal  salt  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  b 
used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  test  reagent  for  sodium  compounds,  forming 
with  them  the  insoluble  salt  (and  the  only  insoluble  sodium  alt 
known)  called  Kydric-sodium  metantimonaU  (NagHgSbgQ^GHfO).  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  normal  potassic  antimonate  (K^So^Oy^ 
into  which  the  acid  antimonate  rapidly  passes,  does  not  precipitate 
sodium  salts. 

Compounds  of  Antimony  with  Chlorine,  etc. 
9.  Antimonious  chloride     ...     SbClg. 


10.  Antimonious  oxy chloride 

1 1 .  Antimonic  chloride 

12.  Antimonic  oxy  trichloride 

13.  Antimonic  sulphotrichloride 

14.  Antimonious  bromide     ... 

15.  „  iodide 

16.  „  fluoride 

17.  Antimonic  fluoride 


SbClO. 

SbCl*. 

SbCl3(X 

SbCl,S. 

SbBr3. 

Sbl* 

SbFs. 

SbF5. 


(9, 10.)  Antimonious  Chloride ;  Terchloride  of  antimony;  Btfer 
of  antimony  (SbCls).     Molecular  volume, 


Preparation. — (1.)  By  distilling  corrosive  sublimate  with  antimony 
or  with  antimonious  sulphide  : — 

Sb4       +    4HgCl8   =      2SbCl,      +     SbaHg8    +     Hg8CU 

Antimony    +    Mercuric     =     Antimonious    +    Antimony    +    Merenooi 

chloride  chloride  amalgam  chloride. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  antimonious  sulphide:— 

Sb2S3         +        6HC1        =       3H«S         +      2SbCJs. 

Antimonious    +    Hydrochloric     =     Sulphuretted    -f-    Antimoniooi 
sulphide  acid  hydrogen  chloride. 

(3.)  By  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  the  metal  (or  by  the  action 

of  aqua  regia  on  the  metal): — 

Sb«+3Cl8=2SbCl3. 

(4.)  By  passing  chlorine  over  antimonious  sulphide  :— 

2Sbg83+ 9Cl2=4SbCl3+ 3S,C1«. 

(5.)  By  distilling  sodic  chloride  with  antimonious  sulphate : — 

Sbg3S04+6NaCl=2SbCla+3NatS04. 

Properties. — A   soft,    crystallizable,    deliquescent,   corrosiTe  solid. 

Sp.   gr.   2-67.      It  is    fusible   at    161-6°  F.   (72°  C),  and  volatile 

at  higher  temperatures.     It  boils  at  433°  F.  (223°  C).    It  is  soluble 

in  hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  in  a  little  water,  but  is  decomposed  if 
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an  excess  of  water  be  employed,  an  insoluble  oxychloride  or  "powder 
ofalgaroth"  being  formed  (8SbCls+3H20=SbCl3,Sba03  (or  3SbC10) 
+6HC1).  By  the  long-continued  action  of  water  tbe  antimonious 
oxychloride  becomes  antimonious  oxide  [2(SbCl3,Sbg03)  +  3H80  = 
6HCl+3SbtOs]. 

Uses. — For  bronzing  gun-barrels  to  prevent  their  rusting.  As  a 
caustic. 

(11,  12,  13.)  Antimonic  Chloride;  Pentachloride  of  antimony 
(SbCl5). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  on  (a)  metallic 
snlimony  (Sb«  +  5Cla=2SbCl5),  or  on  (/?)  antimonious  chloride  (SbCl3 
+Cl*=SbCl5). 

Properties. — A  colorless  fuming  liquid,  haying  a  suffocating  odor. 
Mixed  with  a  little  water  it  forms  white  crystals  of  antimonic  oxy-tri- 
chloride  (SbOCl3),  but  when  treated  with  a  quantity  of  water  it  forms 
mdantimonic  acid  (2SbCl5+7H2O=H4Sb2O7  +  10HCl).  It  absorbs 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  the  solid  antimonic  chlorosulphide 
(Bulpho-trichloride)  (SbCl3S). 

Use.— It  is  an  active  chlorinator,  delivering  up  its  chlorine  with 
great  ease. 

The  analogy  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  of  antimony  with 
chlorine  and  oxygen  may  be  noted  hera  Thus,  SbCl3  and  SbCl* 
correspond  to  PC13  and  PCI*  whilst  the  chlorosulphide  of  antimony 
(SbCl3S)  corresponds  to  the  chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus  (PC13S). 

Compounds  of  Antimony  and  Sulphur,  etc. 

18.  Antimonious  sulphide  ...         ...     Sb2S3. 

19.  Antimonic  sulphide  ...         ...     Sb8Sj. 

20.  Sulph-antimonious  acid       H3SbS3. 

(18.)  AntimonioilS  Sulphide  (SbsS3)  ;  Tersulphide  or  Sesqui- 
ndphide  of  antimony ;  Sulphantimonious  anhydride  (Frankland)  ;  Kermes 
mineral  (t.£.,  from  its  color  being  like  the  cochineal  insect.  The  true 
Kermes  mineral,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  antimonious  sulphide  and 
oxide  in  uncertain  proportions).  koj«ao 

Natural  History. — It  occurs  as  stibnite  (grey  antimony  ore),  and  in 
combination  with  numerous  other  sulphides. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  together  (a)  antimony  and  sulphur, 
or  (/3)  antimonious  oxide  and  sulphur — 

0*0  Sb4 + 3S8  =  2Sb2S3.      (J3.)  2Sb«03 + 9S  =  2Sb«S3 + 3SOt. 
(2.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  tar- 
tar emetic   or  of  antimonious  chloride  (2SbCl3  +  3H,S  =  SbsS3  + 
6HC1). 

Properties. — The  native  compound  is  grey,  brittle,  crystalline  (four- 
tided  prisms),  and  fusible.  The  sulphide,  as  precipitated  by  H4S,  is 
orange-red  {antimony  vermilion),  but  becomes  grey  and  crystalline  on 
the  application  of  heat. 
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In  closed  vessels  it  may  be  distilled  unchanged,  but  when  betted 
in  open  vessels  it  forms  an  oxy-sulphide  (Sb^O^SbgS,  =  3Sb|SY))? 
which  when  fused,  constitutes  "  glass  of  antimony"  u  Red  antimonj 
ore "  is  a  native  oxy-sulphide.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(SbjSs+eHCl  =  3H«S+2SbCl3). 

(20.)  Sulphantimoniou8  Acid;  Sulphantimonites.— Antimo- 

nious  sulphide  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  or  of 
an  alkaline  hydrate,  soluble  salts  known  as  antimonites  and  svlphnt* 
monites  being  formed  : — 

SbsSs       +  6KHO  =        KsSbSs      +     K,SbOs    +    H,0. 

Antimonious    +    Potaah     «  Potasaic        +        Potavsio      +    Wit*. 

sulphide  sulph-antimonite         antimonite 

The  solution,  when  concentrated,  deposits  a  red  powder,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  antimonious  oxide  and  antimonious  sulphide  in  vary- 
ing proportions  (Kermes  mineral).  If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  solution 
of  this  compound,  SbgS*  is  precipitated. 

The  sulphantimonites  are  found  native  as  lead,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  salts,  e.g.,  AgSbS3;  Pb(SbS3)2. 

(19.)  AntimOIlic  Sulphide  >  Pentasulphide  of  antimony;  Sulphur 
timonic  anhydride ;  Sulphur  auratum  (Sb2S5). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a 
solution  of  antimonic  chloride  (2SbCl5+5H*S  =  SbtS5+10HCl). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  sulphantimonate,  e.g.,  on  sodita 
eulphantimonate,  NajSbS*.  (This  salt  is  prepared  by  crystallising  the 
solution  formed  when  antimonious  sulphide,  sodium  carbonate,  lime  and 
sulphur  are  boiled  together.) 

Properties. — An  orange  yellow  body,  decomposed  by  heat,  Sb^iS,  and 
8  being  formed,  and  also  by  boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid  (SbjSi-f- 
6HCl=2SbCls + 3H«S + S2). 

(200  Sulphantimonic  Acid  (HsSbS4  ?) ;  Sulphantimonates  - 

When  antimonic  sulphide  (Sb^)  is  acted  on  either  with  an  alkaline 
sulphide  or  an  alkaline  hydrate,  a  sulphantimonate  is  formed  : — 

Sb4S*  +  3K£S  =  2KsSbS4 

Antimonic  sulphide    +    Potasaio  sulphide    »    Potasaio  snlph^sntimnatte. 

The  sodium  sulphantimonate  (NajSbS4)  is  known  as  "Schlippt* 
salt." 

Reactions  of  the  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

[Note. — Antimony  compounds  (excepting  tartar  emetic)  are  for 
the  most  part  insoluble  in  water.] 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — An  orange  (or  yellowish-red)  ppt.  ia  a 
HC1  solution  of  Sb2Sa.  Precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide, 
in  caustic  alkalies,  and  in  concentrated  HC1.  Insoluble  in  ammooimn 
carbonate  (See  Arsenic). 

2.  Caustic  alkalies  (potash  or  soda)  and  their  carbonates.  A  white 
ppt.  of  hydrated  oxide,  Sb203,H80.     Soluble  in  tartaric  acid. 
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3.  A  piece  of  zinc  placed  in  an  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  a 
compound  of  antimony  contained  in  a  platinum  dish  precipitates  the 
netal  as  a  black  deposit  on  the  platinum. 

4.  In  the  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  antimony  compounds  yield 
SbHs  (which  see).  If  the  gas  be  heated  whilst  passing  through  a 
glass  tube,  the  metal  will  be  deposited  on  the  tube.  This  film  will 
be  found  to  be  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  (See 
Arsenic.) 

5.  Heated  on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate,  antimony  compounds 
give  a  white  incrustation  of  SbsOs,  but  no  garlic  odor. 

ARSENICUM  (As  =  75). 

Atomic  weighty   75.     Molecular   weight,  300  (See  p.   39.)     Molecular 


volume,  |     |  Specific  gravity,  5*7  to  5*9.     Specific  heat,  008 14. 

Atomicity,  triad,  as  in  arsenious  compounds  (e.g.,  AsCl3),  and  pentad, 
as  in  arsenic  compounds  (e.g.,  As805). 

History. — Arsenic  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  date.  The 
word  hpvtvucov  was  employed  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  by 
Tbeophrastus.    The  metal  was  first  prepared  by  Brandt,  in  1733. 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  native  both  in  a  free  state  and 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  such  as  Co,  Fe,  Ni,  etc.  It  sometimes 
occurs  as  a  sulphide  {realgar,  AssSg,  and  orpiment,  As2S3),  but  is  more 
frequently  found  in  combination  with  metals  as  an  arsenide,  as  e.g., 
kupfernickel  (NiAs  and  NiAs2),  tin-white  cobalt  (CoAss).  Frequently 
it  is  found  as  an  arsenio-sulphide,  as  mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites 
(FeScFeASf),  or  as  cobalt  glance  (CoS2,CoAs£),  or  as  nickel  glance 
(NiSfeNiAsg),  etc.  It  is  found  in  some  mineral  waters,  in  soils,  in 
commercial  zinc,  in  coal  smoke  (from  pyrites),  etc.  It  is  invariably 
present  in  commercial  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Preparation. — By  the  reduction  of  arsenious  anhydride  with  char- 
coal. The  metal,  being  volatile,  sublimes  (As«05+3C  =  As«+3CO). 
Properties. — (<*.)  Physical.  Its  molecular  weight,  deduced  from  its 
Tapor  density,  is  300;  in  other  words,  the  vapor  density  (150)  of 
arsenicum,  is  twice  that  of  its  atomic  weight  (75),  instead  of,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  other  elements,  being  the  same  as  its  atomic 
weight.  The  molecule,  therefore,  is  assumed  to  be  (like  that  of 
phosphorus)  tetratomic  (AslT),  and  its  molecular  weight,  75x4  =  300. 
At  Tory  high  temperatures,  however,  partial  dissociation  occurs,  the 
molecule  being  between  As,  and  As*. 

Arsenicum  occurs  both  in  an  amorphous  form  (Sp.  gr.  5*71)  and 
**  crystals  (Sp.  gr.  5*9),  having  a  brilliantly  metallic  steel-grey  lustre. 
The  amorphous  variety  changes  to  the  crystalline  when  heated  to 
6S0P  F.  (360°  C).  When  heated  under  ordinary  pressure  to  856°  F. 
(180?  C.)  arsenicum  volatilises  without  fusing,  but  the  metal  may  be 
fused  by  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube,  so  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  the 
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pressure  of  its  own  vapor.    It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.   The  metal 
is  not  a  poison  until  it  becomes  oxidised. 

(j3.)  Chemical.  When  the  dry  metal  is  exposed  to  dry  air  it  under- 
goes no  change,  but  the  powdered  metal  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
slowly  oxidises,  forming  "  fly-powder,"  probably  a  mixture  of  metallic 
arsenic  and  As203.  Heated  to  160°  F.  (71°  C.)  in  air  or  oxygen,  it 
gives  off  condensible,  colorless,  garlic-smelling  fumes  of  A^Oj.  At  i 
red  heat,  the  metal  burns  with  a  white  flame.  It  may  be  preaerred 
unchanged  in  pure  water.  The  powdered  metal  fires  spontaneously 
when  thrown  into  chlorine,  its  union,  when  heated  in  contact  with 
bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  being  also  energetic.  Nitric  acid  eon- 
verts  it  into  arsenic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it, 
unless  it  be  mixed  with  potassic  chlorate,  when  arsenic  acid  is  formed. 
It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (calcium  hypochlorite). 

Some  chemists  regard  arsenicum  as  a  non-metal.  In  support  of 
this  view  they  urge  its  many  analogies  to  phosphorus  and  nitrogen. 
Like  the  former,  it  burns  spontaneously  when  placed  in  chlorine,  ami 
combines  readily  with  sulphur  and  with  the  metals.  Moreover,  it 
is  capable  of  existing  in  various  allotropic  modifications,  each  pos- 
sessing a  different  specific  gravity.  Others  regard  it  as  a  metal,  be- 
cause of  its  high  metallic  lustre,  its  power  of  conducting  electricity, 
its  insolubility  in  common  solvents,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  forms 
alloys,  the  properties  of  the  metals  with  which  it  is  associated  being 
more  or  less  affected  by  admixture. 

Uses* — for  fly-powder.  In  the  manufacture  of  lead  shot,  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  being  added  to  the  lead  in  order  to  increase  it* 
hardness,  and  to  facilitate  the  lead  assuming  a  globular  form. 

Compounds  of  Arsenic  (As  =  75). 
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COMPOUNDS. 


Arseniuretted  hydrogen  . .     . 
Arsenious  anhydride  (oxide)  . 

„       acid 

Arsenic  anhydride  (oxide) 

„        acid     

.;  /  Arsenious  disulphide  (realgar) 
SI         „       sulphide  (orpiment) 

3  /  Sulpharsenious  acid 

3  I  Arsenic  sulphide      

oQ  \  Sulpharsenio  acid 

Arsenious  chloride 

bromide 

iodide       

trifl  uoride       . .     . 
pentafluoride  .. 


Formula) 
(General). 


n 


AsH. 
AsV), 

H,AsO, 
A»sO. 

H,As04 
As,8t 
As,8. 

H,AsS3 
Aa,S, 

H-AsS, 
AsCl, 
AaBr, 
AbI, 
AsF. 
AsFs 


780 
198-0 

230 
162 
214-0 
246-0 

310-0 

181-6 

466-0 


2-696 
3-7 


3-6 
3-6 


2-205 

3*66 

4-39 


As 

percent 


9611 
76-76 

6622 

70-W 
60-97 

4*8 
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Compound  of  Arsenic  and  Hydrogen. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  ...         ...         ...         AsH3. 

(10  Arseniuretted    (or    Arsenetted)  Hydrogen   (AsH3).r— 

Arsenious  hydride;  or  sine;  trihydride  of  arsenic. 

History.— Discovered  by  Scheele  (1755). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  acting  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  either  (a)  on 
a  mixture  of  zinc  and  arsenious  acid,  or  (fi)  on  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
arsenicum  (zinc  arsenide).   (Action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  see  page  11) — 

(a.)  AseOs  +  6Zn  +  6H8S04  =  2AsH3  +  6ZnS04  +  3H20. 

0?.)  As«Zn3  +  3H2S04  =  3ZnS04  +  2AsH3. 

(2.)  By  boiling  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  containing  arsenious  acid 
with  pieces  of  metallic  zinc  or  aluminium  (Fleitmann's  test).  This  re- 
action serves  to  distinguish  arsenic  from  antimony  compounds. 

Properties. — (a.)  Sensible  and  Physical.  A  colorless,  garlic-smelling, 
intensely  poisonous  gas.  Sp.  gr.  2*695.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  liquifies  at  —  22°  F.  (—  80°  C).  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
solidified.     It  is  decomposed  at  a  low  red  heat  into  its  constituents. 

(fl.)  Chemical.    Its  reaction  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.     It  burns 
with  a  bluish-white  flame,  forming  water  and  arsenious  anhydride  if 
the  supply  of  air  be  free  (2A8H3+308=A8fi03+3H20),  or  water  and 
the  metal  if  the  supply  be  limited  (4AsHs+30s=As4+6H80).     The 
flame  deposits  metallic  arsenic  (which,  unlike  the  antimony  film,  is 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite)  on  bodies  placed  within 
it,  and  arsenious  anhydride  on  bodies  placed  above  it.     If  the  gas  be 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  at  one  spot  with  a  Bunsen  burner, 
a  mirror  of  the  metal  is  formed  in  front  of  the  heated  portion  of  the 
tube  (Marsh's  test).     If  this  metallic  deposit  be  heated  whilst  a  current 
of  air  is  passed  through  the  tube,  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious 
anhydride  are  formed.     The  gas  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  solid  hydride  (As^Hj  ?)  being  formed.     The  gas  is 
absorbed  by  nitric  acid,  arsenic  acid  being  produced ;    also  by  cupric 
sulphate,  an  arsenide  of  copper  being  precipitated  (2A8Hs+3CuS04= 
3HgS044-As2Cu3);  also  by  argentic  nitrate,  arsenious  and  nitric  acids 
being  formed  and  the  silver  precipitated  (AsH3+6AgNOs+3H«0  = 
6HNO,  +  H3AsOj  +  3Ag8)  (Hoffmann's  test).     The  gas  is  also  ab- 
sorbed by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  oil  of  turpentine,  etc. 
Chemically,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH3)  is  closely  related  to  am- 
monia (NH3)  and  to  phosphoretted  hydrogen  (PH3),  all  three  gases 
being  inflammable,  possessing  a  peculiar  smell,  being  decomposed  by 
heat,  and  formed  by  the  action  of   nascent  hydrogen  on  the  corre- 
sponding oxygen  compounds  (viz.,  N203  ;  P«03 ;  Cut03). 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  virulent  poison. 

A  solid  hydride  (H4As8  (Soubeiran)  or  As4Hs  (Wiederhold),)  is 
said  to  be  formed  when  a  plate  of  arsenicum  is  used  as  the  nega- 
tive pole  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  and  when  sodium  arsenide  is 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  water. 

xx 
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Compounds  of  Arsenic  and  Oxygen,  etc. 

2.  Arsenious  anhydride  AsgOj. 

3.  „         acid        ...         ...         ...     HjAsOj. 

4.  Arsenic  anhydride AsgO*. 

5.  „        acid         ...         ...         ...     HjAsO^. 

(2,  3.)  ArsenJOUS  Anhydride;  Arsenious  add;  Arsenic  trimdi; 
White  arsenic  ;  Arsenic  (Asc03). — ArsenioUS  Acid  (H9A803=Ass0> 
3H£0).     (The  acid  is  only  known  in  solution.) 

Natural  History. — Arsenic  is  found  native  as  arsenite,  or  "arsenic 
bloom." 

Preparation.— Either  (1)  by  roasting  arsenical  ores  in  a  current  of 
air,  or  (2)  by  heating  arsenicum  in  air. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Arsenic  exists  in  two  forms :— (1.)  A 
vitreous  form  (specific  gravity  8*738).  This  variety  is  transparent  and 
colorless  when  first  prepared,  bat  becomes  opaque,  yellowish-white, 
and  somewhat  like  porcelain,  after  exposure  to  air.  (2.)  A  crystaUini 
form  (specific  gravity,  3#695).  This  variety  is  formed  when  arsenic  is 
carefully  sublimed  in  small  quantities  (rhombic  crystals),  or  is  crystal- 
lized from  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (octahedral  crystals.) 

Arsenic  is  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  destitute  both  of  taste  and 
smell.  The  opaque  variety  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the 
transparent.  Heat  converts  the  opaque  form  into  the  vitreous,  whfct 
mere  grinding  in  a  mortar  converts  the  vitreous  into  the  opaque- 
Heated  to  380°  F.  (193°  C),  arsenic  softens  and  sublimes  without 
fusing,  yielding  transparent  octahedral  crystals  on  wanned  surfaces. 
A  somewhat  characteristic  behaviour  of  arsenic  is  the  white  layer  it 
forms  when  thrown  in  a  state  of  powder  upon  the  surface  of  water, 
the  particles  of  arsenic  repelling  the  water  and  collecting  round  the 
air  bubbles. 

The  solubility  of  arsenic  in  water  is  a  question  of  considerable 
medico-legal  importance.  The  following  are  the  chief  circumstances 
that  serve  to  modify  the  solvent  action  of  water  on  the  acid  :— 

1.  The  peculiar  modification  of  acid  used. 

2.  Its  admixture  or  contamination  with  organic  matter.  It  is  ^ 
that  the  presence  of  greasy  matter,  such  as  bacon,  reduces  the  Mo- 
bility of  arsenious  acid  to  one-twentieth  its  usual  solubility.  If  *** 
be  the  fact,  it  affords  a  partial  explanation  why  its  action  on  the 
human  body  should  seem  at  times  to  be  suspended. — (Dr.  Blondlot, 
"Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  Feb.  11,  I860.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  the  water  has  acted. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  water  employed. 

5.  If  boiled,  the  length  of  time  the  boiling  has  been  continued. 

6.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  between  boiling  and  the  examination. 
We  state  a  few  results  illustrating  the  solubility  of  the  acid  under 

different  conditions,  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


ARSKNIOUS  ACID. 
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Solubility  of Arsenious  Acid. 


1000  grains  of  cold  distilled  water,  after 
standing  for  24  hours,  dissolved  . .     . . 

1000  grains  of  boiling  water  poured  on 
the  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  dissolved . . 

1000  grains  of  water  boiled  for  one  hour, 
(the  quantity  being  rendered  uniform  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time)  and  filtered  immediately, 
dissolved 


Transparent 
form. 


1*74  grains. 
1012      „ 


€4-5 


9> 


Opaque 
form. 


1*16  grains. 


6*4 


»» 


76-6 


» 


Fresh 

crystalline 

acid. 


2*0  grains. 


150 


» 


87-0 


» 


(/3.)  Physiological. — Arsenic  is  an  active  poison.  Ferric  hydrate 
(FejH^Og)  is  an  antidote  frequently  administered,  which,  to  be  of 
use,  must  be  given  in  large  doses,  and  be  freshly  prepared  by  adding 
calcined  magnesia  to  a  solution  of  iron  chloride  or  sulphate  (FegCl<j+ 
3MgO + 3H20  =  Fe2H606 + 3MgClfi).  By  the  use  of  this  antidote,  the 
arsenious  acid  will  be  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid,  the  arsenic  acid  forming 
with  another  portion  of  the  Fe^HcOg  a  basic  ferric  arsenate,  which  is 
insoluble  either  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids. 

(y.)  Chemical.  —  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  (t.  e.,  arsenious  an- 
hydride dissolved  in  water),  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction.  It  readily 
combines  with  bases,  the  salts  being  called  arsenates,  but  it  does  not 
neutralize  the  alkalies,  nor  does  it  decompose  alkaline  carbonates  unless 
heated  with  them.  The  arsenites  generally  are  easily  decomposed  by 
a  stronger  acid.  The  arsenites  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water 
and  very  poisonous.  The  other  arsenites  are  almost  insoluble; 
hence  the  action  of  lime  and  magnesia  as  antidotes.  Most  of  the 
arsenites  are  decomposed  by  heat,  whilst  all,  when  heated  with  a 
reducing  agent,  evolve  the  metal  in  a  vaporous  form.  The  copper 
arsenite,  or  Scheele's  green,  and  the  silver  arsenite  are  the  two  most 
important  salts  of  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenious  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  caustic 
alkalies,  but  is  not  very  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  the 
arsenious  being  changed  to  arsenic  acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric and  in  some  vegetable  acids,  in  alcohol  (1  in  2000  of  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  0*802),  and  in  chloroform  (1  in  200,000),  but  is 
insoluble  in  absolute  ether.  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  so- 
lution of  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid  is  formed. 

(See  Arsenites,  p.  333.) 

Use$. — In  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  solutions  of  the  arsenites 
of  potash  and  soda  are  used  as  sheep  dipping  compositions.  An 
arsenical  soap  (camphor,  soap,  and  arsenite  of  potash)  is  used  as  a 
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preservative  for  the  skins  of  animals.  Arsenite  of  soda  is  used  u  a 
means  for  preventing  the  incrustation  of  boilers.  Arsenite  of  copper 
{S cheek's  green)  is  used  as  a  pigment  for  paper-hangings,  feathers, 
muslins,  etc.  Arsenic  and  arsenite  of  potash  (Fowler's  solution)  are 
used  in  medicine. 


(^  5.)  Arsenic  Anhydride  (As205).— Arsenic  Acid,  H3A«ot  = 

As20*3H,0. 

Preparation. — (1.)     (Anhydride.)      By  the  action  of  heat  on  solid 
arsenic  acid  (2H3As04  =  As205+3H20). 

(2.)  (Acid.) — (a.)  By  oxidizing  arsenioas  anhydride  with  nitric 
acid  or  aqua  regia  (A82O3+2HNO3+2H^O=N2O3+2H3A804). 

(/3.)  By  passing  chlorine  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenions 
ox  ide. 

Properties.  —  Physical.  The  anhydride  is  a  white  deliquescent 
substance,  soluble  in  water  forming  H3As04.  When  heated  it  under- 
goes decomposition  (Aa03=A8a034-08). 

The  acid  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  having  the  composition 
As205,3H«0  +  aq.  At  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  these  crystals  melt,  tod  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization,  becoming  As205,3HfiO=2H3As04(orthQ- 
arsenic  acid).  Heated  to  32tf>  F.  (160?  C.)  As«Oa,2H80  (=H|AiA> 
pyro-arsenic  acid)  is  formed.  At  392°  F.  (200?  C),  i*  becomes 
As20,,H80  (=HAs03  met-arsenic  acid),  and  at  500°  F.  (260°  C.). 
arsenic  anhydride  only  (As^O*)  is  left. 

Chemical. — The  anhydride  is  decomposed  by  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid(AsaO5+10HCl=2AsCl3+2Cl8+5H8O). 

Arsenic  Acid  is  tribasic  (H3As04).  It  forms  salts  called  arwwte*, 
which  closely  resemble,  and  are  isomorphous  with,  the  tribasic  phos- 
phates.    (See  Arsenates,  p.  331.) 

When  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  arsenic  acid  forma  the 
volatile  AsCl3  (H3As04  +  5HC1  =  AsCls  +  Cl«  +  4H«0).  It  U  re- 
duced to  arsenious  acid  by  sulphurous  acid  (HjAsO*  +  HfS0j  = 
HsAs03  +  H8S04). 

Uses. — Arsenic  acid  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  magenta  by  it* 
action  on  aniline.  Arsenate  of  soda  is  used  by  the  calico-printers  as  * 
dung  substitute. 

Compounds  of  Arsenic  and  Sclphub. 

6.  Arsenious  disulphide  (realgar)     ...         .,.         ...    A&jSj. 

7.  Arsenious  sulphide  (sulpharsenious    anhydride  ; 

orpiment)  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  AsgSr 

8.  Sulph -arsenious  acid         ...         ...         ...  ...  HjAsSj. 

9.  Arsenic  sulphide  (sulph-arsenic  anhydride)  ...  AsgS*. 
10.  Sulph-arsenic  acid            ...  HjAsS4 

(6.)  Arsenious  Disulphide  ;  Realgar.  ( A*4St.)  This  sulphwk  is 
found  native  in  ruby  red  crystals. 
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Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  sulphur  with  arsenious  anhydride 
(2A8,Os+  ST=2As8S8+ 3S08). 

(2.)  By  heating  ferric  sulphide  with  arsenical  pyrites  ((AssSs»2FeS) 
+ 2FeS,= As,8£+ 6FeS). 

Properties. — A  red,  transparent,  fusible,  volatile,  and  crystalline 
solid  (Sp.  gr.  3*5),  burning  with  a  blue  flame;  SOs  and  As8Os  forming 
the  products  of  combustion.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (forming  arsenic  and  sulphuric 
acids),  also  in  aqua  regia  and  in  potassic  disulphide.  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  fixed  alkalies,  leaving,  as  a  precipitate,  a  brown  arsenical 
subsulphide.     It  is  used  in  the  manufacture -of  fireworks. 

(7,  8.)  AT8eni0U8  Sulphide  (AseSa) ;  Arsenious  sesquisulphide; 
Ter-sulphide  of  Arsenic ;  Sulph-areenious  anhydride;  Orpiment;  Sulph- 
arsenious  add  (HjAsSj). 

Natural  History. — Found  native  both  in  a  crystalline  and  massive 
form  as  orpiment. 

Preparation. — {Anhydride.)  (1.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  : — 

3H,S  +  2AsCl3         =     6HC1    +  As4S3 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  +    Axsenious  chloride    =     Hydro-    +  Arsenious  sulphide. 

caloric  acid. 

(2.)  By  subliming  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  anhydride : — 
98     +  2As803  =  2As£S3         +     3S02 

Sulphur  +    Anenious  anhydride    .  =       Amnions  sulphide    +    Sulphurous 

anhydride. 

Properties. — A  yellow,  crystalline,  fusible,   and  volatile  substance 

(specific  gravity,  3a5),  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids.     It  is 

decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  by  aqua  regia.     It  burns  in  air,  but 

may  be  Bublimed  in  closed  vessels.    It  is  a  feeble  sulphur  acid.     It  is 

soluble  in  amnionic  carbonate  (in  which  the  corresponding   tin  and 

antimony  sulphides  are  insoluble),  and  also  in  the  alkalies,  an  alkaline 

araenite  and  sulpharsenite  being  formed  : — 

12KHO    +      2As,S3     =   SKg^AsjSj   +  3K20,M03  +  6HfiO. 

Potassic      -f      Arsenious      »  Potassic         +  Fotassio        +   Water, 

hydrate  teequisulphide         snlph-axsenite  arsenite. 

On  adding  an  acid  to  this  solution,  an  arsenious  sulphide  (AsgS3)  is 
reprecipitated.     {Confer  Sulpharsenites,  p.  334.) 

Usee. — It  is  used  as  a  pigment  (King's  yellow).  The  ammoniacal 
solution  is  used  for  dyeing,  the  colour  being  deposited  as  the  ammonia 
evaporates. 

(9,  10.)  Arsenic  Sulphide  (As^) ;  Sulpharsenic  anhydride  ; 
Diartenic  pentasulphide  ;  Sulpharsenic  acid  (H3AsS4). 

Preparation.— {I.)  {Anhydride.)  By  fusing  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  orpiment. 
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(2.)  (a.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
sodic  arsenate,  a  solution  of  sulph-arsenate  of  sodium  is  formed  :— 

Na*As04  +  4H«S        =     4^0     +      NajA*S«. 

Sodic  +      Sulphuretted      «      Water      +  Sodic 

aneaate  hydrogen  nripainettta. 

03.)  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  arsenic  sulphide 
is  precipitated  :— 

2NasAsS4       +         6HC1       =  6NaCl  +        3H2S       +  AaA- 

Sodic  -f    Hydrochloric    «■     Sodic    +    Sulphuretted    +   Arsenic 

eulphanenate  acid  chloride  hydrogen  tnlpkide. 

Properties.— A  yellow,  volatile,  fusible  substance,  solidifying  after 
fusion  to  an  orange-colored  glass.  Sulpharsenic  acid  (HjAsS4)  is  ooe 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  sulphur  acids.  It  forms  salts  analogous  to 
the  phosphates,  called  sulph-arsenates  (M'AsS3,  metasvlpkarwMit; 
MjAsgSj,  pyro-sulpharsenate ;  M3As/Si,  ortho-sulpharsenate). 

[Confer  Sulph-arsenates.] 

(8.)  ArsenioilS  Chloride  ;  Terchloride  of  arsenic  (AsCl.,).    Atomic 
Weight,  181*5.     Molecular  volume, 


Constitution. — Half  a  volume  of  arsenic  vapor +3  volumes  of  Cl  =  * 
volumes  of  AsCl3. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  burning  the  metal  in  chlorine. 

(2.)  By  passing  dry  chlorine  over  heated  arsenious  anhydride. 

(3.)  By  distilling  together  (a)  arsenious  anhydride  and  mercuric 
chloride  ;  or  (/3.)  arsenious  anhydride,  sodic  chloride,  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  or  (y)  arsenious  anhydride  and  hydrochloric  acid  : — 

(a.)  As203+6HgCl8  =  3Hg2C]2+2AsCi3. 

03.)  As8Os+6NaCl+6HtS04  «=:6NaHS04+3HaO+2AsCl1. 

(y.)  As203+6HCl  =  3H20+2AsCl,. 

Properties. — A  heavy  (specific  gravity  2*2),  pungent,  oily,  volitife? 
and  fuming  liquid,  boiling  at  269*6°  F.  (132°  0.),  and  remaining  fluid 
at  —20-2°  F.  (—29°  C).  It  is  decomposed  when  treated  with  a  lsrge 
quantity  of  water  (2AsCl3  +  3HsO  =  As20,  +  6HC1),  but  if  a  little 
water  only  be  added  to  it,  crystals  of  the  oxychloride  are  formed 
(AsCIO).  It  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  (AsCl* 
2NH3). 

(12,  13.)  Arsenious  Bromide  (AsBr3)  and  Arsenious  Iodide 

(Asl3)  are  prepared  by  adding  As803  to  a  solution  of  bromine  or  of 
iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  They  are  both  solid  bodies.  The 
bromide  is  colorless,  and  the  iodide  of  an  orange  color.  AsBr,  fas* 
at  about  77°  F.  (26°  C).  AsBr3  is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of 
water,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  Asl3. 

(14, 15.)  Arsenious  Fluoride  (AsF3)  is  prepared  by  dirtilling 
arsenious  anhydride  with  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  colorle^ 
liquid.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  Boils  at  145*4°  F.  (63°  C).  Decomposed 
by  water. 
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Arsenic  pentafiuoride,  AsFj,  is  only  known  in  combination,  as  in  the 
compound  (AsF*KF). 

Reactions  of  Arsenic  Compounds. 
(For  details  see  Manual  of  Toxicology.) 

1.  Reactions  of  Compounds  of  AAenic. 

(1.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  :— A  yellow  precipitate  (in  HC1  solution) 
of  AstSa,  soluble  both  in  ammonium  sulphide  and  in  ammonium  car- 
bonate (see  Antimony);  soluble  also  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  etc. 

(2.)  Solutions  acidulated  with  HC1  and  warmed  with  copper  foil, 
yield  a  grey  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  on  the  copper  (Reinsch's  test). 

(3.)  This  deposit  (2),  on  being  heated  in  the  presence  of  air,  gives 
a  white  sublimate  of  AsgOs. 

(4.)  In  the  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  arsenious  compounds 
yield  AsHj  (q.  v.)  (Marsh's  test).  If  this  gas  be  heated  during  its 
passage  through  a  glass  tube,  the  metal  is  condensed,  as  a  brilliant 
mirror-like  deposit,  just  beyond  the  heated  portion.  This  film  is  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  (see  Antimony). 

(o.)  Heated  on  charcoal  with  NagCOj,  arsenic  compounds  evolve  a 
garlic  odor. 

(6.)  Compounds  of  arsenic  yield  a  black  sublimate  of  the  metal 
when  heated  in  a  tube  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

2.  Reactions  of  Arsenates  in  Solution  (alkaline  arsenates  only 

being  soluble). 

(1.)  Silver  nitrate  in  neutral  solutions :  —  A  brown  precipitate 
(Ag3As04),  soluble  in  excess  both  of  nitric  acid  and  of  ammonia. 

(2.)  Ammonium  molybdate  : — A  yellow  precipitate  on  boiling. 

(3.)  A  mixture  of  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  chloride,  and  am- 
monia:— A  white  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesic  arsenate  (Mg 
NH^AsO^HjO). 

(4.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  acid  solutions,  slowly  reduces  arsenic 
to  arsenious  acid,  and  then  throws  down  AstS3  (see  above).  [This 
action  is  assisted  by  heat.] 

3.  Reactions  of  Arsenites  in  Solution. 

(1.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen: — A  yellow  precipitate  of  As2S3  in  an 
acid  (HC1)  solution. 

(2.)  Stiver  nitrate: — A  yellow  precipitate  (AgsAsOj),  soluble  in 
excess  both  of  nitric  acid  and  of  ammonia. 

VANADIUM  (V). 

Atomic  weight,  5 13.    Molecular  weight,  205*2  (?)     Specific  gravity,  5*5. 

Atomicity,  pentad  and  triad. 

History. — Discovered  by  Del  Rio  (1801).  Re-discovered  by 
Befatrom  (1830).    First  isolated  by  Roscoe. 
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NatQX&l  History. — Occur*  in  certain  lead  (vanadinite)  and  irea 
ores  ;  also  in  mottramite,  a  double  vanadate  of  lead  and  copper ;  and 
in  volborthite  and  pucherite  (copper  and  bismuth  vanadates).  Found 
in  the  Bessemer  slag  of  the  Creusot  iron  works. 

Preparation. — By  heating  vanadous  chloride  (VC1S)  in  a  current 
of  dry  hydrogen,  air  and  moisture  being  excluded. 

Properties. — A  silvery  metal,  oxidising  slowly  in  air,  and  not  de- 
composing water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Specific  gravity,  5*5. 
Infusible  at  a  red  heat.  Can  be  heated  to  redness  in  vacuo  without 
melting.  Burns  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming  V*Of .  At  a  red  heat,  the 
metal  combines  with  nitrogen.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
(forming  a  blue  solution),  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  metal  forms  a  vanadate  when  fused  with  the 
caustic  alkalies,  hydrogen  being  evolved. 

Compounds  of  Vanadium. 

(1.)  Hypo  vanadous  oxide  ...         ...  V£Oj 

(2.)  Vanadous  oxide       V£0, 

(3.)  Hypovanadic  oxide V$04 

(4.)  Vanadic  oxide  (anhydride)...         ...  V80* 

(5.)  Metavanadic  acid     ...  HV0s 

(6.)  Vanadic  acid  HsV04 

(7.)  Pyrovanadic  acid     ...  H4Vg0T 

(8.)  Hypo  vanadous  chloride       VCJ2 

(9.)  Vanadous  chloride VC1S 

(10.)  Vanadic  chloride      VCI4 

(4.)  Vanadic  Anhydride  (y*Os)  forms  with  water  the  tribasic  acid 
(H3VO4).  The  anhydride  is  a  reddish  powder,  soluble  both  in  acids 
and  in  alkalies,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  prepared  bj 
heating  ammonium  vanadate. 

Vanadic  acid  forms  salts,  called  vanadates,  isomorphous  with  phos- 
phates (see  page  332).  The  acids  of  these  salts,  however,  hare  not 
been  prepared  in  a  free  state. 

Ammonium  vanadate  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  ore  with  poiasac 
nitrate,  extracting  the  potassic  vanadate  with  water,  and  precipitous 
the  vanadium  in  the  clear  filtrate  as  barium  vanadate  with  Bad*  The 
barium  salt  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  BaS04  filtered 
off,  the  acid  solution  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  lumps  of  solid 
amnionic  chloride  added.  The  ammonium  vanadate  being  insoluble 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  NH4Cl,  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals. 

NIOBIUM  (Nb  =  94).    TANTALUM  (Ta  =  182). 

Atomicity,  triad  and  pentad. 
Natural  History. — Very   rare  metals.      They  occur   together  *s 
tantalates  and  niobates  in  the  minerals  tantalite,  columbite,  etc. 
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Boscoe  obtained  pure  niobium,  having  a  Sp.  gr.  of  4*06,  by  reducing 
the  chloride  in  hydrogen.     Pure  tantalum  has  not  been  prepared. 
These  metals  form  chlorides,  oxides,  etc. : — 
Chlorides,  etc.,  NbCl5 ;  NbOCl,  ;  NbF5. 
Oxides  Nb208  ;  Nb204  ;  Nb205  (anhydride). 

Tantalum  forms  similar  compounds  to  those  of  niobium,  except  that 
corresponding  to  the  oxide  Nb8Os. 

Tailtalates  (salts  of  the  hydrate  of  TagO*),  give  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  impart  no  color  to  a  borax 
bead. 

NiobateS  (salts  of  the  hydrate  of  Nb205),  give  a  brown  precipitate 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  render  a  borax  bead  of  a  brown 
color. 

GOLD  (Aurum)  (Au). 

Atomic  weighty  196*7.  Molecular  weight  (probable),  393*4.  Specific 
gravity,  19*4.  Fuses  at  from  2012°  F.  to  2192°  F.  (1100°  C.  to 
1200°  C).  Specific  heat  0*0324.  Atomicity,  monad  (')  in  auroue 
compounds  (AuCl ;  AusO),  and  triad  ('")  in  auric  compounds 
(AuCls;  AutOs). 

History. — Known  to  the  ancients  (0  Sol). 

Natural  History. — Gold  is  always  found  in  the  metallic  state. 
It  occurs  as  cubes  and  octahedra  (gold  dust)  in  the  alluvial  sand  of 
certain  rivers,  and  also  in  masses  (nuggets)  or  disseminated  in  quartz 
veins  in  certain  volcanic  rocks.  It  is,  moreover,  always  found  alloyed 
with  silver  (the  alloy  being  called  electrum  if  the  silver  exceeds  36  per 
cent),  frequently  with  copper,  and  sometimes  with  osmium,  iridium, 
antimony  and  tellurium. 

Extraction. — (1.)  Process  of  washing.  This  consists  in  treating  the 
well- powdered  ore  with  water,  whereby  the  sand  is  mechanically 
washed  away  from  the  gold,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravity 
of  the  sand  and  the  metaL 

(2.)  Process  of  amalgamation.  This  consists  in  dissolving  out  the 
gold  in  mercury  from  the  debris  with  which  it  is  associated,  the 
quicksilver  being  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold  by  the  distillation 
of  the  amalgam  formed. 

(3.)  Sometimes  the  gold  ore  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  metallic  lead, 
lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  lead  in  a  state  of  fusion  dissolves  the 
gold,  the  liquid  alloy  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  slag.  The  gold  is 
afterwards  separated  from  the  lead  by  cupellatiou  (see  Lead). 

Preparation  of  purs  gold. — Dissolve  the  gold  in  aqua  regia  (one 
part  of  HNO,  and  four  parts  of  HC1),  and  add  to  the  solution  ferrous 
sulphate  or  other  reducing  agent.  The  ferrous  sulphate  will  become 
oxidised  to  ferric  sulphate,  whilst  the  gold  will  be  precipitated.     The 
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precipitate  will  appear  brown  by  reflected,  and  purple  by  transmitted 
light  (6FeS04 + 2AuCl,  =  2(Fe£3S04) + Fe^Cl^ + Au2). 

On  boiling  this  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  certain  imparities, 
such  as  iron,  will  be  removed.  The  pure  precipitated  metal  is  then 
fused  under  a  mixture  of  borax  and  nitre. 

Properties. — (*•)  Physical.  A  soft,  heavy,  yellow  metal,  possess- 
ing great  lustre  (Sp.  gr.  19*4).  It  is  the  most  ductile  and  malleable 
metal  known,  and  also  one  of  the  most  perfect  conductors  of  heat 
and  electricity.  It  fuses  at  2258*6°  F.  (1237°  C),  shrinking  greatly  in 
bulk  as  it  solidifies.  It  is  volatile  at  the  heat  of  the  oxy-bydrogen  jet, 
giving  off  a  purple  vapor.  A  very  fine  leaf  of  gold  is  transparent  to 
the  green  rays  of  light. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  Gold  is  unaffected  at  any  temperature  either  bj  air 
or  moisture.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  without  action  upon  it.  It  is 
soluble  in  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  any  mixture 
which,  like  aqua  regia,  liberates  chlorine  (forming  AuCl9) ;  bnt  it  is 
insoluble  either  in  any  simple  acid  (except  selenic  acid)  or  in  eola- 
tions of  the  alkalies.  It  combines  readily  with  phosphorus  by  heat, 
and  with  the  haloid  elements  in  the  cold.  Most  metals,  and  reducing 
agents  generally,  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions. 

Uses. — For  coinage,  mixed  with  8*33  per  cent,  of  copper  to  increase 
hardness.  For  jewellery ;  pure  gold  being  regarded  as  of  24  carats, 
and  English  standard  gold  as  of  22  carats  (that  is,  22  parts  of  gold  in 
every  24).  An  18  carat  gold  contains  ££  or  J  its  weight  of  gold. 
Gold  is  also  used  for  electro-gilding,  a  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium  (AuCy3,KCy)  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  also  used  for  coloring  glass  ruby  red  ;  for  gold  leaf,  wire,  etc. 

Compounds  of  Gold  (Au= 196-7) 
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(1.)  AurOOS  Oxide ;  Suboxide  of gold  (Au20). 

Preparation. — Precipitated  on  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  potaesic 
hydrate  to  one  of  aurous  chloride. 

Properties. — A  dark  powder,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali.  A 
temperature  of  302°  F.  (150°  C.)  decomposes  it  into  auric  oxide  and  the 
metal.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metal  and  auric  chloride  are  formed 
(3Au,0  +  HC1=  2AuCls  +  3H20  +  4Au). 

(2.)  Auric  Oxide;  Peroxide  or  S esqui oxide  of  gold ;  Auric  anhydride 
(Au*Os  =  441-2). 

Preparation. — A  solution  of  auric  chloride  is  decomposed  by  mag- 
nesia, a  magnesic  aurate  (MgO,Au803)  being  precipitated.  If  this 
magnesic  aurate  be  digested  with  nitric  acid,  an  insoluble  auric  oxide 
remains,  either  as  a  yellow  hydrate  (Au2Os,3H20),  or  as  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate (Au,0,),  the  exact  compound  formed  being  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  the  nitric  acid  employed. 

Properties. — Auric  oxide  is  resolved  into  the  metal  and  oxygen  slowly 
by  exposure  to  light,  but  instantly  by  a  heat  of  473°  F.  (245°  C). 
With  the  alkalies,  the  hydrated  oxide  forms  soluble  salts,  called  the 
aurates,  as  euj.,  potassium  aurate  (KAuO^HgO),  a  compound  used  by 
electro-gilders.  With  the  earths,  and  with  other  metallic  oxides, 
auric  oxide  forms  insoluble  compounds.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a 
"  fulminating  gold  "  ( Ant0994NHt9H80  ?). 

Strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  it,  the  oxide  being 
deposited  on  dilution.  With  HC1,  HI,  and  HBr,  it  forms  AuCl*  Aul3, 
and  AuBrs. 

Compounds  of  Gold  and  Chlorine. 

Aurous  chloride         ...         ...         ...         ...         AuCl. 

Auric  chloride  ..•         ...         ...         ...         AuCla. 

(4.)  AUTOUS  Chloride ;  Protochloride  of  gold  ( AuCl  =  232*2). 

Preparation.— By  heating  auric  chloride  to  347°  F.  (175°  C),  until 
chlorine  ceases  to  be  evolved. 

Properties. — An  insoluble  yellow  substance,  decomposed  at  390°  F. 
(200°  C.).  By  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  by  exposure  to  light, 
it  is  converted  into  the  metal  and  AuCI3. 

Aurora  Iodide  (Aul). 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  auric  oxide 
(AutOs  +  6HI  =  2AuI  +  3HfiO  +  21,). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  iodide  on  auric  chloride  ( AuCls  +  3KI 
=  Aul  +  3KC1  +  I,). 

Properties. — An  unstable  yellow  powder. 

(5.)  Auric  Chloride  ;  Terchloride  of  gold  (AuCl,  =  303-2). 
Preparation. — (1 .)  By  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  at  248°  F.  (120°  C). 
(2.)  By  heating  gold-leaf  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
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Properties. — A  red,  deliquescent,  crystalline  mass.  When  crystal- 
lised from  its  solution  it  has  the  formula  AuClj^HgO.  Heated  to 
390°  F.  (199°  C),  it  becomes  AuCl  ;  bat  when  a  higher  temperature 
is  applied  the  compound  is  decomposed.  It  sublimes  unchanged  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  at  a  temperature  of  572°  F.  (300°  C). 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  ether  being  also 
capable  of  removing  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Its  solution  in  water 
stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  matter  of  a  purple  color,  finelj 
divided  gold  being  deposited.  The  extreme  ease  with  which  the  gold 
of  the  salt  may  be  reduced,  renders  it  useful  in  photography. 

It  forms  crystallizable  compounds  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  (such 
as  AuCls,KCl,2H80)  called  Chlor-aurates,  and  with  the  chlorides  of 
most  organic  bases.     With  ammonia,  it  forms  a  "Juluunating gold" 

Purple  of  Casrius. — When  a  dilute  mixed  solution  of  stannous  and 
stannic  chloride  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  very  dilute  neutral 
solution  of  auric  chloride,  a  purple  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the 
precipitation  of  which  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  soluble  salt 
and  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  precipitate  is  called  "  thepwpU 
of  Caseins "  (Sn"Au2Sn20a,4H20(?),  i'.*.,  a  double  stannate  of  gold 
and  tin).  This  compound  may  also  be  prepared  by  digesting  metallic 
tin  in  a  neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
the  solution  being  decomposed  and  rendered  colorless  by  light,  metallic 
gold  being  precipitated.  The  precipitate,  mixed  with  a  little  borax, 
is  employed  for  coloring  china  and  porcelain  a  rich  rose  red  tint. 
The  color  is  a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  with  stannic  oxide. 

Compound  of  Gold  and  Stjlphttb, 
Auric  sulphide  ..         ...         ...         ...         AuoS* 

(6.)  Auric  Sulphide  (Au*Ss). 

Preparation. — By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride.  [By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  boiling  solution  of  auric  chloride,  metallic  gold  is  precipi- 
tated.    It  was  formerly  considered  to  be  an  aurous  sulphide  (AufS).] 

Properties. — A  dark-brown  substance,  soluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphides. 

A  soluble  double  sulphide  of  gold  and  potassium  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  together  gold,  sulphur,  and  potassic  carbonate.  This  com- 
pound resists  a  red  heat,  and  is  used  for  gilding  china  (Burgos  /«#*). 

Oxy-Salts. 

Simple  oxysalts  of  gold  are  not  known,  but  certain  double  salts 
{e.g.,  the  double  thiosulphate  of  gold  and  sodium)  are  known. 
Double  sulphites,  etc.,  have  also  been  prepared. 

Reactions  of  the  Compounds  of  Gold. 

Non-luminous  flame ;  No  color. 

1.  Heated  in  the  open  air,  all  gold  salts  are  reduced. 
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2.  Ferrous  sulphate  gives  in  an  acid  solution  (free  nitric  acid  being 
absent)  a  brown  ppt.  of  metallic  gold. 

3.  A  mixture  of  dilute  stannous  and  stannic  chloride  (or  metallic  tin),. 
gives  in  a  neutral  solution  a  ppt.  of  "  purple  of  Cassius." 

4.  Mercurous  nitrate  also  gives  a  dark  brown  ppt.  of  reduced  gold. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  black  ppt.  (Au8S3). 

Estimation. — Gold  is  estimated  as  the  metal,  precipitated  by  ferrous 
sulphate. 

PLATINUM  (Pt). 

Atomic  weight,  197*4  (?  194*4).  Specific  gravity,  21*5.  Specific  heat, 
0*0311.  Melts  at  about  3632°  F.  (2000°  C).  Atomicity;  a  dyad 
in  platinous  salts  (e.g.,  Pt'Cl*),  and  a  tetrad  in  platinic  salts  (e.g., 
Pt  Cl4). 

History. — Discovered  by  Wood,  of  Jamaica,  1741. 
Natural  History.  —  It  occurs  native,  in  small  grains,  in  the 
debris  of  the  older  volcanic  rocks,  alloyed  with  palladium,  rhodium, 
iridium,  osmium  and  ruthenium  ;  and  sometimes  also  in  larger  nodules, 
alloyed  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  It  also  occurs  in 
certain  river  sands.     It  is  chiefly  found  in  Russia. 

Extraction- — (1-)  The  ore  is  first  dissolved  in  dilute  aqua  regia  to 
separate  the  gold,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  concentrated  aqua  regia, 
whereby  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  (PtCi4)  is  formed.  Amnionic 
chloride  is  now  added  to  the  clear  filtrate,  by  which  means  the  platinum 
is  precipitated  as  a  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium 
(2NH4Cl,PtCl4),  together  with  any  iridium  present.  This  precipitate 
is  now  heated,  when  the  ammonia  and  the  chlorine  are  expelled,  and  the 
metal  left  in  a  Bpongy  condition.  This  spongy  mass,  after  being 
powdered,  is  forcibly  compressed  into  a  solid  block,  which  is  then  in- 
tensely heated  and  hammered  whilst  hot,  in  order  to  weld  the 
metallic  particles  together  into  a  solid  lump  (process  of  Wollaston). 

Deville  and  Debray  have  suggested  fusing  the  metal  in  a  lime 
crucible  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  instead  of  uniting  the 
metallic  particles  by  welding.  All  impurities,  except  rhodium  and 
iridium  are  by  this  process  removed,  gold  and  palladium  being  vola- 
tilized in  the  metallic  state.  The  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and 
osmium  are  volatilised  as  oxides,  whilst  the  iron  and  copper  are  first 
oxidised  and  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  lime  crucible. 

(2.)  Another  process  suggested  by  Deville  and  Debray  is  as  follows  : 
— When  platinum  ore  is  roasted  with  lead  sulphide  and  oxide,  the 
reduced  lead  dissolves  the  platinum  (together  with  some  iridium  and 
rhodium),  an  easily  fusible  alloy  of  lead  and  platinum  being  formed, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium  (osmide  of 
iridium),  insoluble  in  the  melted  lead,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
platiniferous  lead.     The  platinum  alloy  is  then  ladled,  away  from  the 
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insoluble  residue,  the  separation  of  the  lead  from  the  plathumi  being 
effected  by  cupellation.  The  crude  platinum  is  afterwards  refined  bj 
fusion,  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  being  employed  for  that  purpose. 
It  still,  however,  retains  some  iridium  and  rhodium.  These  metals 
are  said  to  improve  rather  than  to  injure  the  platinum  for  the  purposes 
of  chemical  apparatus. 

Preparation  of  pure  platinum. — Dissolve  the  platinum  in  aqua  regis 
and  evaporate  off  the  excess  of  acid.  Precipitate  the  platinum  and 
iridium  hydrates  from  the  solution  with  caustic  soda.  Add  to  the 
precipitate  formed  a  little  alcohol,  and  boil.  The  platinic  hydrate 
undergoes  no  change,  but  the  IrH404  becomes  Ir^HgOfr  Add  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  mixed  solution*  and  afterward* 
amnionic  chloride.  The  Ir2Cl$  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the 
platinum  is  precipitated  as  ammonium  platinic  chloride.  Collect  this 
insoluble  precipitate  and  ignite. 

In  preparing  "  platinum  black,"  platinous  chloride  (PtClf)  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  and  afterwards  heated 
with  alcohol.  The  precipitated  platinum  black  is  then  collected, 
washed  and  dried. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  A  white  hard  metal,  of  great  tenacity. 
Its  hardness  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  iridium.  It  cannot  be 
crystallised  artificially,  although  native  octahedra  have  been  met  with. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  21  to  22,  according  to  the  process  by 
which  it  is  prepared.  It  expands  very  slightly  by  heat;  hence 
platinum  wires  may  be  sealed  into  glass.  It  may  be  fused  at  3632°  F. 
(2000°  C.)  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  by  the  galvanic  battery. 
It  may  be  sublimed  at  a  red  heat  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  this  action 
being  dependent  on  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  the  chloride. 
The  conducting  power  of  the  metal  for  heat  and  electricity  is  inferior 
to  that  of  either  silver  or  gold.     It  may  be  welded. 

Q3.)  Chemical.  Platinum  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air,  dry  or  moist, 
at  any  temperature,  but  like  silver,  it  absorbs  oxygen  mechanically 
when  heated,  evolving  it  again  on  cooling  ("  Spitting,"  see  Silver). 
Hydrogen  passes  through,  or  perhaps  is  dissolved  by  the  red  hot 
metal.  Other  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  do  not  possess 
this  property.  It  is  unacted  upon  by  any  single  acid,  but  is  soluble 
in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  in  chlorine  water.  It  corrodes  when 
heated  with  the  caustic  alkalies,  with  the  alkaline  earths,  with  nitre, 
or  with  the  fused  alkaline  cyanides.  At  high  temperatures  it  is  easily 
attacked  by  carbon,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  boron,  silicon,  etc.  It  pos- 
sesses in  all  forms,  but  more  especially  in  the  spongy  condition 
(platinum  black),  the  remarkable  power  of  inducing  chemical  combi- 
nations between  oxygen  and  other  gases,  a  property  dependent  on  the 
power  of  the  metal  under  certain  physical  conditions  for  condensing 
gases  on  its  surface  (tee  page  10). 


PLATINUM  AND  OXYGEN. 


Oil 


US6S* — It  is  largely  employed  in  the  laboratory,  on  account  of  its 
infusibility,  and  its  power  of  resisting  chemical  reagents  (e.g.f  oil  of 
vitriol  stills,  etc.).  It  is  strongly  electro-negative ;  hence  its  value  in 
"  Grove's  battery/'  where  it  is  combined  with  zinc  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  electricity. 

Compounds  of  Platinum  (Pt  =  197-4). 
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Compounds  of  Platinum  and  Oxygen. 

1.  Platinous  oxide PtO. 

3.  Platinic  oxide      PtO£. 


(1  and  2.)  PlatillOUS  Oxide.— Monoxide  or  protoxide  (PtO=213'4). 

Preparation. — By  decomposing  platinous  chloride  with  a  solution  of 
potaasic  hydrate,  and  afterwards  neutralising  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
precipitated  hydrate  (PtH202)  is  to  be  collected  and  gently  heated, 
when  PtO  is  formed. 

Properties. — A  black  substance,  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  It  acts 
88  *  feeble  base,  .being  soluble  in  acids  as  well  as  in  excess  of  an 
alkali. 

(3  and  4.)  Platinic  QniB^.—Binoxide  of  platinum  (Pt02=229*4). 

Preparation. — On  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  platinic 
ritate,  the  hydrate  PtO*2H,0  (^FtHjOJ  is  precipitated.  [Only  one- 
b*H  of  the  total  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  necessary  for  complete 
precipitation  should  be  added,  because  of  the  tendency  of  PtO£  to 
combine  with  alkaline  bases.]  The  platinic  hydrate  dried  at  21 2°  P. 
0W>C.)  leaves  PtO*. 

Properties.— The  hydrate  is  brown,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  black, 
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All  the  oxygen  may  be  expelled  from  platinic  oxide  by  heat  It  acta 
both  as  a  weak  base  and  as  a  weak  acid  {platinic  add\  the  salts 
(platinates)  being  of  a  yellowish-red  color  (e.g.,  platinate  of  soda,  NagO, 
8PtO«,6H«0). 

Compounds  of  Platinum  and  Chlorine. 

5.  Platinous  chloride  ...         PtCl*. 

6.  Platinic  chloride  PtCl*. 

(5.)  PlatinoUS  Chloride.— Protochhride  ofplatinum(?tC\r=268*U 
Preparation. — By  evaporating  a  solution  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  at  455°  F.  (235°  C.)  until  chlorine 
ceases  to  be  evolved. 

Properties. — An  olive-green  powder,  soluble  in  a  potash  solution, 
in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (the  solution  being  red),  and  in  a  solution  of 
platinic  chloride  (the  solution  being  brown).  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
in  nitric  or  in  sulphuric  acids.  Heat  decomposes  it.  It  combines 
directly  with  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  like  ethylene  (CtH4). 

ChlorO-platiniteS. — With  the  alkaline  chlorides,  platinous  chlo- 
ride forms  double  salts  called  chloro-platinites,  or  platinoso-Morida. 

(6.)  Platinic  Chloride. — Tetrachloride,  perchloride  or  bidderide  of 
platinum  (PtCl4=339#4). 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  platinum  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  so  formed  to  dryness. 

Properties. — A  brownish-red,  crystalline,  deliquescent  salt  (PtCl*. 
5HfO),  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether  and  in  water,  the  aqueous  solution 
presenting  a  deep  orange  color.  Heated  to  465°  F.  (235°  C.)  it  becomes 
PtCLz,  but  when  a  temperature  above  this  is  employed,  the  plaunoas 
chloride  is  decomposed,  and  the  metal  set  free.  Sulphurous  acid 
reduces  PtCl4  to  PtCl*. 

When  platinic  chloride  is  crystallized  from  an  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  a  compound  having  the  formula  PtCl4,2HCI,6HtO  separates. 

Chloro-platinates. — With  certain  metallic  chlorides  (such  as  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths),  PtCl4  forms  doable 
salts  called  chloro-platinates,  or  platino-ehlorides,  having  the  general 
formula  2M'Cl,PtCl4.  The  potassium  and  ammonium  platino-chlorides 
(2KCl,PtCl4,  and  2NH4Cl,PtCl4)  are  but  very  slightly  soluble  id 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  constitute,  therefore,  the  com- 
pounds by  which  the  ammonia  or  the  potassium  present  in  a  solu- 
tion may  be  estimated.  Both  the  potassium  and  ammonium  platino- 
chlorides  consist  of  yellow  octahedral  crystals.  The  ammonium  salt 
is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  but  the  potassium  salt  undergoes  decom- 
position with  difficulty.  The  sodium  compound  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  red  color,  and  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohoL  Platinic 
chloride  also  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  some  of  the 
organic  bases. 
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PLATINAMINES. 

Bases  Producbd  bt  the  Action  of  Ammonia  on  Platinum 

Chlorides. 

These  bases,  of  which  several  hare  been  described,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  ammonias,  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  two  or  more  ammonia 
molecules  has  been  replaced  by  platinum,  either  in  the  form  of 
dyad  or  tetrad  platinum. 

Similar,  but  less  important  groups  occur  in  the  case  of  cobalt  {cobalt- 
avunes),  and  perhaps  of  copper  and  mercury.  Four  only  of  the  am- 
monia compounds  of  platinum  will  be  noted  here  : — 

(L)  Platoso-Tetrammonic  Chloride  {Chloride  of  ReieeVefiret 

ban)  has  the  formula  Pt"{  NH*(NH4)C1+H*a  Jt  is  PrePared  bv 
dissolving  platinous  chloride  in  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  evaporating 
the  solution. 

With  platinous  chloride  this   compound  forms   the  green  salt  of 
Magnus, 

Vt"  J  NH£(NH4)C1  .  ptpi 

rt    \  NHt(NH#)CI+ru'lt' 
On  adding  argentic  Bulphate  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  a  platoso- 
tetrammonic  sulphate  is  formed. 
If  barium  hydrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  PlatOSO- 

tetrammonic  hydrate  is  formed,  Pt"  <  ^h  f  nh^ho    ^*"8  ba8e  *8 

a  strong  caustic  and  deliquescent  alkali.  Like  the  alkaline  hydrates, 
it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  expels  ammonia  when  added 
to  its  salts. 

(2.)  PlatOSO-Diammonic    Chloride  {Chloride  of  Reiaefe  second 

{  NTT  PI 
fa*)  has  the  formula  Pt''  j  jjjj  CI      It  is  prepared  by  heating  the 

pbtofto-tetrammonic  chloride  to  518°  F.  (270°  C). 
By  heating  the  platoso-tetraminonic  hydrate  to  230°  P.  (110°C),  the 

platoso-diammonic  hydra(e  is  formed,  Pt"  |  jJh*  HO  This  ba8e 
forms  insoluble  but  easily  decomposed  salts  with  acids. 

(3.)    Platmo-Diammonic  Chloride  {Chloride  of  OerhardVa  hose") 

I  NH  CI 
has  the  formula  PtCl«<  nhVu      **  1S  prop*181!  ^J  passing  chlorine 

through  water  in  which  the  platoso-diammonic  chloride  is  suspended. 

The  hydrated  base  is  formed  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  the  nitrate.  It  has  the  same  composition  as  that  assigned  to  ful- 
minating platinum. 

(4.)  Platino-Tetrammonic  Chloride  {Oros9  chloride)  has  the 

formula  PtCl*  |  NH*(NH4)C1     Ifc  is  PrePared  bv  h«^ng  ^©  platino- 
diwnmonic  chloride  with  ammonia. 

LL 
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Compounds  op  Platinum  and  Sulphur. 

(12.)  Platinous  sulphide        ...         ...         ...     FtS. 

(13.)  Platinic  sulphide  PtS*. 

(12, 13.)  These  sulphides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  platinous  and  platinic  chlorides  respectively.  Platinic 
sulphide  is  also  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  a  platinum  compound.  Platinic  sulphide  is  soluble  in  the 
alkaline  sulphides  and  hydrates,  forming  the  sulpho-platinates. 

P1fl.tino-Tiitrif.Afl. — These  are  compounds  of  platinum  with  nitrites 
of  other  metals,  e.g.,  K4Pt(N02)4.  The  platinum  cannot  be  detected 
in  these  bodies  by  the  usual  reagents,  nor  do  they  behave  like  ordinary 
double  salts. 

Reactions  op  Platinum  Compounds. 

Platinic  Salts. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  black  ppt.  (PtSf),  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonic  sulphide. 

2.  Ammonia ;  a  yellow  ppt.  ^Nl^CljPtCU),  decomposed  by  heat 

3.  Potassic  hydrate ;  a  yellow  ppt.  (2KCl,PtCl4). 

4.  Stannous  chloride ;  a  deep  brown  in  acid  solutions. 

5.  Potassic  iodide ;  a  brown  ppt.  of  Ptl*. 
Estimation  of  Platinum. — (1.)  As  a  metal. 

(2.)  As  the  potassic  or  ammonic  platinic  chloride — 

100  (2KCl,PtCi4)      =  4036  Pt. 
100  (2NH4Cl,PtCl4)  =  4418  Pt. 

MOLYBDENUM  (Mo). 

Atomic  weighty  96.  Atomicity  :  dyad  in  molyhdous  compounds  (as  Mo"^; 
Mo"0),  and  tetrad  in  molybdic  compounds  (MoOs  ;  MoCl4).  Sp&r 
heat,  0-0722. 

History.— Discovered  by  Hjelm,  1782.  Formerly  the  atomic  weight 
was  stated  as  92,  but  Mendeleef  predicted  that  it  would  be  found  to 
be  above  94,  the  atomic  weight  of  Niobium.  This  prophecy  hasten 
confirmed  by  later  experiments. 

Natural  History.— The  metal  is  not  found  free  in  nature,  but 
occurs  chiefly  as  a  sulphide  (called  molybdena  (jioXvfihaiva)  from  it» 
resemblance  to  black-lead)  in  molybdenite  (MoS2),  as  an  oxid*  » 
molybdenum  ochre  (Mo03),  and  as  a  lead  molyhdate  in  wulte"* 
(PbMo04). 

Preparation. — By  the  reduction  of  Mo02  in  a  current  of  hydro*80* 
or  by  the  action  of  a  very  high  temperature  on  a  mixture  of  the  oxide 
with  carbon. 

Properties. — A  white,  brittle  metal,  permanent  in  air  at  orfinirj 
temperatures.    Infusible  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  unless  then*1" 
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contains  carbon.  Specific  gravity,  8*6.  The  metal  is  oxidized  to  mo- 
lybdic  acid  (H2Mo04)  by  boiling  it  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  Bulphuric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  By  heat  it  combines  with  chlorine  (MoCl4)  the  product  being 
evolved  in  the  form  of  red  vapors,  which  condense  to  black  scales. 
It  also  combines  with  oxygen,  molybdic  oxide  (MoOs)  being  formed 
when  the  metal  is  heated  to  redness.  Molybdenite  marks  paper  with 
an  olive  green  streak. 

Compounds  of  Molybdenum  (Mo  =  96). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


COMPOUNDS. 


S 

mw* 

M 

o 


8 


IHypomolybdous  oxide  .  • 
Molybdenum  sesquioxide 
Molybdous  oxide  . . 
Molybdic  oxide  (anhydride) 
Molybdio  moid        . . 
Phoepho- molybdio  acid . . 
t  Hypomolybdotu  chloride 
j  Molybdenum  seaquiobloride 
j  Molybdous  cblonde 
\  Molybdio         „ 


Molybdenum  oxycblorides 


0* 


I  Molybdous  sulphide 

J  Molybdio        „ 

(  ,,  persulphide 

Sulpbomolybdic  add 
Penulphomolybdic  acid 


Formulae 
(General). 


MoO 

Mo,0, 

MoOa 

MoO, 

H,MoO. 

HjPO^lMoO, 

MoClJMoBrJ 

Mo,ClJMo,BrJ 

MoClJMoIJ 

MoCl. 

MoOCL 

MoO,Cl, 

Mo,OCJ8 

MoS, 

MoS. 

Mo8, 

HsMoS4 

HsMoSs 


Molecular 
Weight 


112 
240 
128 
144 


167 

406 

238 

273-5 

244 


160 
192 
224 


(1.)  Hypomolybdous  Oxide  (MoO). 

Pie»arutivn. — By  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate  oil  MoCl2.  A 
black  powder. 

(2.)  Molybdenum  Sesquioxide  (Mo8Os). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  hydrate  (MogHgOg)  pre- 
cipitated when  a  caustic  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  Mo8Clg,  air 
being  excluded. 

A  grey  powder,  insoluble  in  acids. 

(3.)  Molybdous  Oxide  (Mo08). 

Preparation. — By  heating  the  hydrate  (MoH404)  precipitated  on 
adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  M0CI4  in  the  abseuce  of  air.  A 
brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  potash. 
Oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  molybdic  acid. 

(4.)  Molybdic  Oxide  or  Anhydride  (Mo03). 

Preparation,     (See  above.)     Also  by  roasting  MoS2,  and  by  heating 
amnionic  molybdate  in  air. 
Properties. — A  white  powder,  becoming  yellow  when  heated.    Fuses 
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and  sublimes.     Soluble  in    ammonia  and  in  the  fixed  alkalies.    In- 
soluble in  acids. 

Molybdic  Acid.— The  Molybdates. 
(5.)  ttolybdic  Acid  (H8Mo04). 

Preparation. — By  adding  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  (avoiding  excess 
of  acid)  to  a  solution  of  a  molybdate. 

Properties. — A  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  solnble 
in  excess  of  acid.  When  zinc  is  added  to  a  hydrochloric  acid  eolation, 
the  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  effects  a  reduction  of  the  molybdic 
acid,  a  colored  solution,  changing  from  blue  to  green  and  finally  to 
dark  brown,  resulting. 

Molybdic  acid  (H2Mo04)  is  dibasic.  Thus  KsMo04  is  the  normal 
potassic  molybdate.     It  also  forms  acid  salts. 

There  are  several  hydrates  of  M0O3,  rendering  the  molybdates  a 
class  of  considerable  complexity. 

The  ammonium  molybdate  used  in  the  laboratory  as  the  test,  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  for  phosphoric  acid,  has  the  composition 
(NH4)0Mo7O84,4H8O.  To  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid,  an 
excess  of  ammonic  molybdate  dissolved  in  strong  ammonia  (since  the 
salt  is  decomposed  by  water)  is  added.  When  the  solution,  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid  is  heated,  a  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  or 
in  dilute  acids,  but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  is  formed.  This  precipi- 
tate consists  of  the  ammonic  phospho-molybdate  [(NH^JPO^llMoO* 
6H80],  and  contains  all  the  phosphoric  acid  previously  in  solution. 

The  alkaline  molybdates,  and  the  molybdates  of  zinc  and  mag- 
nesium, are  soluble  in  water.  The  molybdates  of  barium,  strontium 
and  calcium  are  only  slightly  soluble. 

Phospho-molybdic  Acid.— The  Phospho-Molybdates. 
(6.)  Phospho-molybdic  Acid  (H3P04,iiMo03,i2HsO). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  ammonic  phospho-molybdate  ((NH4)3P0|» 
HMoOv6HsO)  (see  above)  in  aqua  regia,  the  resulting  solution  being 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

Properties. — Soluble  in  water.     Crystallizes  in  yellow  prisms. 

(Note.-— Ammonium  molybdate  produces  a  yellow  salt  with  an  acid 
solution  of  arsenic  acid  or  of  an  arsenate.) 

(7  to  10.)  The  Chloride8  Of  Molybdenum.— By  heating  molyb- 
denum in  chlorine,  molybdic  chloride  (MoCl*),  may  be  obtained.  (Fuses 
at  381*2°  F.  (194°  C.) ;  fumes  on  exposure  to  air.) 

By  heating  molybdic  chloride  (M0CI5)  to  482°  F.  (250°  C)  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  molybdenum  sesquichloride  (Mo£Cla)  is  obtained. 

By  heating  molybdenum  sesquichloride  (MosCl$),  molybdovs  Moridt, 
M0CI4,  is  obtained. 

By  heating  molybdenum  sesquichloride  (Mo2Cl^)  in  a  current  of  car- 
bonic  anhydride,  hypomolybdous  chloride  (MoClg)  is  obtained. 
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(15  to  17.)  The  Sulphides  of  Molybdenum.— Moiybdous  SuU 

pUde  (MoS*)  is  prepared  by  heating  molybdic  oxide  (MoOs)  in  a 
current  of  H^S.  Molybdic  Sulphide  (MoS3)  is  prepared  by  adding  HC1 
to  a  molybdate  solution  saturated  with  HCS.  Molybdic  Persulphide 
(MoS4)  is  prepared  by  first  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium  molybdate 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  solution  of  potassic  persulphomolybdate  formed 
(K^MoS,). 

Tests  for  Molybdenum  Compounds. 

(A.)  Tests  for  molybdous  salts  (corresponding  to  Mo'O) ;  color, 
black  and  opaque. 

(B.)  Tests  for  molybdic  salts  (corresponding  to  Mol,rOa);  color, 
reddish  brown. 

(1.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen;  at  first  a  blue  tint,  and  then  a  brown 
ppt.,  soluble  in  ammonic  sulphide. 

(2.)  Sodic  and  potassic  hydrates  and  their  carbonates;  a  brown  ppt., 
soluble  in  ammonic  carbonate. 

(C.)  Tests  for  molybdates. 

(1.)  A  piece  of  sine  placed  in  a  dilute  acid  solution  of  a  molybdate, 
turns  the  liquid  first  blue,  then  green,  and  finally  black. 

(2.)  Stannous  chloride ;  a  blue  ppt.  (Mo02,4MoOs). 

(3.)  Acids ;  a  ppt.  of  Mo09,  soluble  in  excess. 

(4.)  Potassic  Ferrocyanide  ;  a  reddish-brown  ppt. 

All  molybdenum  compounds  color  a  borax  bead  dark  brown  in  the 
inner  flame,  and  yellow  in  the  outer  flame.  The  color  of  the  bead 
disappears  on  cooling. 

IRIDIUM  (Ir). 

Atomic  weight,  198.     Specific  gravity,  22*38.     Atomicity,  dyad  (IrO)  ; 

tetrad  (IrCl4);  pseudo-triad  (Ir8GI«). 

History. — Discovered  by  Smithson  Tennant,  1804.  Called  iridium 
{iris,  the  rainbow)  on  account  of  the  varied  tints  of  its  compounds. 

Natural  History. — Found  native  in  most  platinum  ores.  It  also 
occurs  as  an  alloy  with  osmium  (psmiridium). 

Preparation. — (1»)  («•)  Chlorine  is  first  passed  over  a  heated 
mixture  of  the  iridium  alloy  (iridium,  ruthenium  and  osmium)  with 
sodium  chloride,  double  chlorides  of  iridium  and  sodium  (2NaCl,IrCl4) 
and  of  osmium  and  sodium,  etc.,  being  formed. 

(/3.)  This  mass  is  now  treated  with  boiling  water,  whereby  the 
double  chlorides  formed  are  dissolved  away  from  the  insoluble  por- 
tion (ruthenium  not  being  soluble). 

(y.)  The  concentrated  solution  is  then  distilled  with  nitric  acid, 
which  decomposes  the  double  osmium  salt,  liberating  the  volatile  osmic 

anhydride  (Os04). 
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(S.)  The  solution  remaining  in  the  retort  (which  contains  the 
iridium)  is  then  treated  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  resulting 
dark  red-brown  precipitate  of  ammonium  iridic  chloride  ^NH^Cl, 
IrCl4)  ignited.  In  this  way  iridium  is  obtained  in  a  spongy  form. 
(Wohler.) 

(2.)  Fremy  prepares  the  metal  by  igniting  the  potassium  indie 
chloride  (2KCl,IrCl4)  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  double  chloride 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  chloride  on  a  solution  of  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia  (IrCl4). 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  hard,  white  and  brittle  metal 
crystallizing  in  cubes  as  well  as  in  six-sided  prisms  (dimorphous).  The 
metal  may  be  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  by  precipitating  it  with 
alcohol  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate.  This  finely  di Tided  iridium 
possesses  properties  similar  to,  but  more  energetic  than  platinum  black. 
It  fuses  when  heated  in  the  voltaic  arc  or  in  the  oxyhydrogen  jet 

The  fused  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  22*38. 

Its  alloy  with  osmium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  22*6.  The  metal 
is  sometimes  used  for  tipping  gold  pens. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  The  pure  metal  in  mass  is  unacted  upon  either 
by  air,  by  heat,  or  by  any  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  alloy  of 
iridium  and  platinum  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  whilst  the  finely  divided 
metal  when  heated  in  air  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  the  seaquioiide 
(lr203),  a  black  powder  used  for  imparting  an  intense  black  to 
porcelain.  The  finely  powdered  metal  is  oxidized  (but  not  dissolved 
as  in  the  case  of  rhodium)  by  fusion  with  hydric  potassic  sulphate. 
It  is  also  oxidized  by  fusion  with  sodic  nitrate  and  sodic  hydrate,  the 
resulting  compound  being  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  forming  a  deep  black 
solution  containing  the  double  sodium  iridic  chloride  (2NaCl,Ir€l|)< 
Iridium,  like  palladium,  combines  with  carbon  when  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

Compounds  of  Iridium  (Ir  =  198). 


COMPOUNDS. 


ilridous  oxide 
Iridic  sesquioxide 
,,     dioxide 
„    hydrate         
„    anhydride 

£  «  I Iridous  chloride      

3  ?*  \  Iridic  sesquichloride      

©  *  (      ,,    chloride        

(The  iodides  similar  to  the  chlorides). 

,  g  (  Iiidous  sulphide 

13  jg  \  Iridic  sesquisulphide 

*•&(     »    sulphide       


Moleeulir 
Weight. 
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Chloride  (frCl*).  Preparation^ — By  dissolving  the  metal  or 
its  sesquioxide  in  aqna  regia. 

The  chloride  forms  doable  salts  with  alkaline  chlorides,  isomor- 
phous  with  the  platinum  salts  (e.g.,  the  potassium  iridic  chloride 
2KCl,IrCl4). 

Reactions. 

(1.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  first  decolorizes  a  solution  of  2NaCl,IrCl4 
precipitating  sulphur,  and  afterwards  precipitates  the  brown  Ir2Ss. 

(2.)  Ammonic  sulphide;  reaction  as  above,  the  precipitated  Ir2Ss  being 
soluble  in  excess. 

(3.)  Sodic  or  potaseic  hydrate;  a  brownish  black  precipitate,  the 
solution  turning  green,  and  when  heated  blue. 

(4.)  Potasstc  chloride;  a  dark  brown  precipitate  (2KCl,IrCJ4). 

(5.)  Zinc  precipitates  spongy  iridium  from  solutions  of  its  salts. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  METALS  OF  GROUP  L 

Lead  and  its  Compounds — Silver  and  its  Compounds — Mebcurt  and  its  Com- 
pounds— Thallium  and  its  Compounds — Tungsten  and  its  Compounds. 

LEAD  (Pb  =  2065). 

Atomic  weight,  206*5.  Specific  gravity,  11*445.  Specific  heat,  0*U3U; 
Fuses,  617°  F.  (325°  C).  Atomicity:  dyad  (PbCl«);  tetrad  (PbOt; 
Pb(CfiH5)4),  and  occasionally  a  pseudo-triad  (Tb'"t(GA)i). 

History. — Known  to  the  ancients  {Plumbum)  (b  =  scythe  of 
Saturn.    Hence  the  expression  "  Saturnine  poisoning.") 

Natural  History* — Not  found  native,  or  at  most  in  very  minute 
quantities.  Occurs  chiefly  as  a  sulphide  (galena)  (PbS),  accomptnied 
by  more  or  less  silver.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  found  as  a  car* 
bonate,  "white  lead  ore"  (cerussite)  (PbCOs),  and  as  a  sdfhaU 
("anglesite")  (PbS04).  A  phosphate,  tungstate,  oxychloride,  molyb- 
date,  arsenate,  and  chromate  of  lead  occur  as  native  minerals. 

Preparation. — From  Galena. — 1.  (a.)  The  ore,  after  the  addition  of 
a  little  lime,  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  free  access  of 
air.  The  following  changes  take  place  : — One  part  of  the  PbS  be- 
comes oxidized  to  PbS04 ;  a  second  part  loses  its  sulphur  (with  erolo- 
tion  of  SOc),  PbO  being  formed  ;  a  third  part  remains  undecompossi 
Thus  a  mixture  of  PbS04,  PbS  and  PbO  results. 

03.)  Air  being  excluded,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  now  raised.  Tbe 
following  changes  occur : — The  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead  respectively 
decompose  the  unaltered  lead  sulphide,  the  metal  being  reduced  with 
evolution  of  SO,.    Thus — 

(a.)    PbS04       +  PbS  =»  2Pb    +  2SO,. 

Lead  sulphate    +    Lead  sulphide    =    Lead    +    Sulphurous  anhydride. 

(/J.)     2PbO         +  PbS  =    3Pb   +  SOt. 

Lead  oxide       +    Lead  sulphide    =■    Lead   +    Sulphurous  anhydride. 

In  some  cases  carbon  (partially  burnt  peat)  is  added  to  assist  in  tbe 
reduction  of  the  ore. 

[During  the  operation  of  roasting  some  plumbous  sulphide  (Pb*S) 
is  formed  (fusible  matt),  which  floats  on  the  metal,  and  has  to  be 
re-treated.] 

2.  Where  other  metallic  sulphides  (as  ZnS  or  FeS)  are  present,  the 
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ore  may  be  reduced  by  fusion  with  cast  iron,  the  quantity  of  iron  added 
being  less  than  is  required  by  the  sulphur  of  the  PbS.  The  sulphur 
combines  with  the  iron  to  form  ferrous  sulphide,  it  having  a  greater 
attraction  for  iron  than  for  lead.  This,  with  any  other  sulphides  that 
may  be  formed,  float  as  a  fusible  slag  on  the  top  of  the  molten  lead. 

3.  Preparation  of  pure  lead. — The  pure  nitrate  is  to  be  ignited,  and 
the  oxide  formed  reduced  with  black  flux. 

Impuriti68. — Antimony  (forming  "hard  lead"),  manganese,  silver, 
tin,  iron,  copper. 

Purification  ("Refining?  "Improving?  " Softening  ").— The  lead 
is  first  melted.  The  tin  and  antimony  present  (which  render  the  lead 
hard)  oxidize  more  rapidly  than  the  lead.  These  oxides,  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed,  must  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal. 

Extraction  Of  Silver. — (1.)  Concentration  of  the  silver  alloy  by 
Pattinson's  process. — This  process  (which  is  resorted  to  if  the  silver 
present  be  less  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  alloy)  depends  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  is  more  fusible  than  pure 
lead.  The  lead  containing  the  silver  is  melted  in  iron  pots,  and  well 
stirred  as  it  cools.  A  lead,  almost  entirely  free  from  silver,  solidifies 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains, 
which  are  ladled  out  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  The  silver  remains 
in  the  liquid  metal,  which  at  the  end  of  the  process,  conducted  in  a 
aeries  of  vessels,  usually  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  lead  melted. 

(2.)  The  silver  is  obtained  from  this  concentrated  argentiferous  alloy 
(or  directly  from  the  lead  without  concentration  if  the  silver  present 
be  above  one-tenth  per  cent.)  by  "  cupellation,"  as  follows  : — The  alloy 
is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  free  current  of  air,  whereby 
litharge  (PbO)  is  formed,  the  silver  remaining  unchanged.  This 
PbO,  which  fuses  at  a  low  temperature,  is  run  off  from  the  silver, 
which  thus  remains  of  a  bright  appearance  (fulguration)  and  in  a  state 
of  comparative  purity. 

(3.)  In  Parke's  process,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  circumstance  that 
zinc  forms  an  alloy  with  silver  but  not  with  lead.  After  the  silver- 
lead  has  been  melted,  zinc  is  added  to  the  alloy.  The  zinc,  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  lead,  carrying  the  silver 
with  it.  The  silver-zinc  alloy  is  removed  during  solidification,  and  the 
zinc  dissolved  away  from  the  silver  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  Lead  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  very  soft 
when  pure,  lustrous  when  freshly  cut.  Its  softness  is  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  the  presence  of  plumbic  oxide,  a  small  quantity  of  which 
is  soluble  in  the  melted  metal.  It  is  neither  very  malleable  nor  ductile. 
By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in  cubes  and  octahedra.  By  the 
electrolysis  of,  or  by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  in,  a  solution  of  one  of 
its  salts,  the  lead  may  be  obtained  in  leaf-like  forms.  At  617°  F. 
(325°  C.)  it  fuses,  and  at  a  white  heat  boils  and  volatilizes.    It  con- 
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tracts  considerably  at  the  moment  of  solidification.     It  is  inferior  to 
most  metals  as  a  conductor  of  heat  or  electricity. 

(j3.)  Chemical.  Action  of  Air. — A  perfectly  dry  air  has  no  action  on 
lead  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  metal  rapidly  tarnishes  in  moist 
air,  the  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface  preventing  the  further 
action  of  air.  At  high  temperatures  the  metal  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen, 
emitting  white  fumes  of  lead  oxide,  and  at  the  same  time  volatilizing 
slightly.  It  becomes  covered  moreover  with  a  black  film  of  suboxide, 
which  at  a  higher  temperature  becomes  the  yellow  oxide  (2PbO,lL0). 

Action  of  Water  only. — Pure  and  un-aerated  water  has  no  action  on 
pure  lead.  Lead  decomposes  water  at  a  white  heat  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  PbO. 

Action  of  Air  and  Water. — Lead  rapidly  oxidizes  (forming  PbH202) 
from  the  combined  influence  of  air  and  water,  the  water  dissolving  the 
hydrated  oxide  formed,  and  leaving  a  clean  surface  of  lead  for  the 
further  action  of  the  air.  The  resulting  solution  of  oxide  absorbs 
carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  a  basic  lead  carbonate  being  preci- 
pitated (PbCO^PbHgOg).  The  water,  thus  freed  from  lead,  is  then 
capable  of  dissolving  any  fresh  lead  oxide  that  may  be  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  By  this  means  the  almost  complete  corrosion 
of  metallic  lead  (as,  e.g.,  in  old  leaden  coffins)  may  be  effected,  with 
the  conversion  of  the  lead  into  a  basic  carbonate. 

The  circumstances  influencing  this  combined  action  of  air  and  footer  0* 
lead  are  both  numerous  and  important,  viz. : — 

1.  The  presence  of  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  nitrites,  and  of  ammonia 
in  the  water  promote  corrosion. 

2.  The  presence  of  sulphates,  phosphates  and  carbonates,  especially 
of  calcic  carbonate  in  water  containing  COs,  hinder  corrosion.  The 
presence  of  a  limited  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  interferes  with 
corrosion,  by  fixing  on  the  lead  a  film  of  insoluble  plumbic  carbonate; 
whilst  an  excess  of  C02  may  increase  corrosion,  plumbic  carbonate 
being  soluble  in  water  highly  charged  with  the  gas.  On  boiliDg, 
the  soluble  lead  carbonate  subsides  as  the  gas  escapes.  The  presence 
of  vegetable  matter  in  water  also  hinders  corrosion,  by  coating  the 
metal  with  a  compound  of  lead  oxide  and  organic  matter.  In  contact 
with  air  and  sea-water  an  oxide  and  a  chloride  of  lead  are  formed. 
Calcic  sulphate,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  rapidly  corrodes  lead. 
This  is  seen  when  lead  pipes  are  placed  in  contact  with  plaster. 

The  author  in  a  joint  paper  with  Crookes  and  Odling  has  shown  that 
the  solvent  action  of  soft  waters  for  lead  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  silica  and  the  formation  on  the  lead  of  a  lead  silicate,  those 
waters  that  act  freely  and  continuously  on  lead  invariably  containing 
a  very  small  relative  amount  of  silica  in  solution.  (See  paper  "  On 
the  Action  of  Soft  Waters  on  Lead,"  by  Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidj, 
1887.) 

Action  of  Acids.— Sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  without 
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action  on  lead  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Even  when  boiling,  their 
action  is  slight.  Hot  aqua  regia  acts  readily  on  the  metal,  crystals  of 
PbClfl  being  deposited  on  cooling.  Nitric  acid  (especially  if  dilute) 
dissolves  it,  nitric  oxide  being  liberated.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  the 
metal  rapidly,  changing  it,  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  to  white 
lead.  Hence  green  oakwood  (which  contains  acetic  acid)  should  never 
be  placed  near  lead  fittings,  nor  should  metallic  lead  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  acid  liquids  used  as  food. 

Action  of  Alkalies. — These  possess  no  special  action  on  lead. 

Chlorine  acts  on  lead,  until  a  sufficiently  protective  covering  of  lead 
chloride  has  been  formed. 

UsefL— For  alloys,  as  type-metal  [Pb(2)Sb(l)Sn(l)],  shot  (0-5  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  being  added  to  facilitate  the  metal  assuming  a  spherical 
shape),  solder  (Pb  and  Sn),  etc.  The  metal  is  largely  used  in  building 
operations,  as,  e.y.,  for  cisterns,  roofing,  etc. ;  also  for  sulphuric  acid 
chambers,  etc. 


Compounds  of  Lead  (Pb  =  207). 


COMPOUNDS. 


J*lumbou*  oxide  (black  iub 

..  f    oxide)        

.&  I  Plumbic  oxide  (litharge)     .  • 
"5  \  Plumbic  peroxide 

[ftedleada      

.     Plumbic  chloride 

•  %  ( Me*adipite     

j^g  J  (Pattixuon's  white)      . .     . . 
3  2  I  (Turner's  yellow)         ..     .. 

°    Plumbic  bromide 

Plumbic  iodide 

Plumbic  fluoride 

«  i  l  Plumboua   sulphide    (subsul- 

|3{     phide)       

*§,  (  Plumbic  sulphide  (galena)  . . 

Sulphochlorides    ..     ..        j 

Selenide 

Sulphate       

Sulphite       

i  t 

&  I  Plumbic  nitrates 

•**  i 
fc  \ 

Phosphate  (pyro) 

Carbonate     

$  jj  1  Normal  acetate 

<q  «  \  Basic  acetate       


Formulae. 

Molecular 
Weight 

Speciflo 
Gravity. 

Pb  or  PbO 
percent. 

Pb80 

430 

PbO 

223 

9*2  to  9-6 

Pb  92-8 

PbO. 

289 

9*46 

Pb  86-61 

f      Pb0,Pb0, 
{      2Pb0,Pb0t 
(      3PbO,PbO. 

PbCl, 

278 

6-8 

Pb  74*46 

2PbO,PbCl, 
Pb0,PbCl, 

7PbO,PbCl, 

PbBr, 

367 

663 

Pbl. 

461 

6*384 

PbF, 

• 

Pb,8 

446 

Pb8 

239 

7-59 

Pb  86*61 

Pb8,PbCL 
3PbS,PbCL 

PbSe 

PbSO. 

303 

6-3 

PbO  73*6 

PbSO. 
Pb2N03 

331 

4-4 

PbO  67-37     1 

Pb2N03,PbH,01 
2(Pb2NO„2PbO),30H, 

Pb2NOJf5PbO,OH. 
Pd>,07 

PbCO. 

267 

6-46 

Pb2(CaH.O.) 
Vb2{CjlfiJ,2tbO 
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Compounds  of  Lead  and  Oxygen. 

1.  Plumbous  oxide         PbsO. 

2.  Plumbic  oxide  ...         ...         ...         ...    PbO. 

3.  Plumbic  peroxide       ...         ...         ...         ...     PbO*. 

4  Red  leads       Pb203  ;  Pbs04  ;  Pb405. 

(1.)  Plumb0U8  Oxide.— Suboxide  of  lead  (Pbfi). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  plumbic  oxide  to  redness. 

(2.)  By  heating  lead  oxalate  to  608°  F.  (320°  C. ),  air  being  exclnded:- 

2PbC804  =  Pb80         +  3CO,  +  CO. 

Lead  oxalate  Plumbous  oxide. 

Properties. — A  grey  substance,  which  does  not  combine  nor  form  salts 
with  acids.  Plumbic  oxide  and  the  metal  are  formed  when  plumbous 
oxide  is  acted  upon  by  acids  or  heated  in  the  absence  of  air. 

(2.)  Plumbic  Oxide. — Lead  protoxide  or  monoxide;  litharge;  »»■ 
sicot  (PbO). 

Although  found  in  nature,  plumbic  oxide  is  a  comparatively  rare 
mineral. 

Preparation.— (1.)  As  a  hydrate  (2PbO,H20  and  3PbO,H,0).  Bj 
precipitating  lead  solutions  with  alkalies. 

(2.)  Anhydrous  (PbO).     By  heating  lead  in  air.     (See  below.) 

[Most  of  the  commercial  litharge  is  that  formed  during  the  cupeilatioo 
of  argentiferous  lead. — See  page  521.] 

(3.)  By  igniting  the  carbonate,  nitrate  or  hydrate. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Lead  oxide  is  fouud  of  various  colors. 
It  is  yellow,  if  the  heat  used  in  its  preparation  be  below  that  neces- 
sary to  fuse  the  oxide  (massicot)  ;  whilst  it  is  red  (due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Pb8Os)  if  the  heat  employed  has  been  great  (litharge). 
Litharge,  when  heated,  turns  brown,  the  color  disappearing  as  the 
oxide  cools.     It  fuses  at  a  bright  red  heat.     Specific  gravity,  9*5. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Litharge  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  solution  being 
favored  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  water,  and  hindered 
by  the  presence  of  saline  constituents.  The  solution  is  alkaline.  It 
dissolves  freely  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids.  It  absorbs  C08  from  the 
air  with  great  rapidity,  a  lead  carbonate  being  precipitated.  It  id  a 
powerful  base,  and  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts.  Most 
plumbic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  Hence  lead  acetate  is  in 
constant  use  as  a  laboratory  reagent  for  the  detection  of  acids.  At 
the  temperature  of  fusion,  PbO  combines  with  silica  or  with  clay  (*/•» 
clay  crucibles)  to  form  a  fusible  silicate  of  lead.  Plumbic  oxide  is 
easily  reduced  by  heat  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  or  in  » 
current  of  carbonic  oxide  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  or  in  hydrogen  at 
'590°  P.  (310°  C). 

It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming,  with  the  alkalies,  com- 
pounds that  are  easily  decomposed. 
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Cte*.— Nearly  all  the  lead  salts  are  prepared  from  litharge.  It  is 
used  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware.  Also  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  combines  with  silica  at  a  high 
temperature.  For  a  flux.  Also  in  the  manufacture  of  "  dhil  mastic  " 
(a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and  brickdust,  made  into  a  paste  with  linseed 
oil),  a  compound  which  sets  very  hard,  and  is  used  for  repairing  stone. 
It  is  employed  as  a  hair  dye  (a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  lime-water), 
the  sulphur  of  the  hair  forming  the  black  PbS  with  the  lead. 

Plumbic  Hydrates* — Hydrates,  one  haying  the  composition 
2PbO,HcO  [prepared  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  hydrate  to  a  salt 
of  lead],  and  a  second,  3PbO,HeO  are  known.  Both  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  combine  with  acids,  even  with  C08.  No  hydrate  of 
the  formula  PbO,H€0  has  been  prepared. 

(3.)  Plumbic  Peroxide  or  Dioxide. — Puce  or  brown  lead  oxide 
(PbOf)  [Mol.  wt.,  239  ;  Sp.  gr.,  9*4].  This  compound  is  found  native 
as  heavy  lead  ore  or  plattnerite. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  digesting  red  lead  (2PbO,Pb02)  in  boiling 
dilute  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  formed  and  plumbic 
peroxide  (Pb02)  precipitated. 

(2.)  By  fusing  together  litharge,  potassic  chlorate  and  nitre. 

(3.)  By  passing  chlorine  through  water  containing  plumbic  hydrate 
or  carbonate  in  suspension. 

(4.)  Deposited  on  the  positive  electrode  when  a  lead  salt  is  electro- 
lysed. 

Properties. — A  brown  substance  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 
It  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  (2PbO$=2PbO+02).  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent ;  hence  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches  for  igniting  the  sulphur,  and  in  the  laboratory  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  SOe  (Pb08+S08i=PbS04).  Nitric  acid  has  no  action 
upon  it.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  lead  chloride,  and  with 
sulphuric  acid  lead  sulphate,  chlorine  being  evolved  in  the  former 
case,  and  oxygen  in  the  latter.  Its  properties  being  feebly  acid  rather 
than  basic,  it  has  been  called  plumbic  acid,  and  the  compounds  formed 
by  fusing  it  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  plumbatee.  Thus  it  combines 
with  alkalies,  as  in  the  salt  potassic  plumbate  (K20,PbO€,3H20).  In 
certain  storage  batteries  the  negative  plate  consists  of  a  porous  mass 
of  this  material. 

(4.)  Bed  Lead  (Minium). — This  substance  is  represented  by  various 
formulae.  Pbs04  represents  the  ordinary  and  more  common  formula 
for  red  lead,  and  Pb203  or  Pb405  the  formula)  of  the  red  leads 
less  frequently  formed  or  mixed  with  the  Pb304  in  varying  small  per- 
centages. 

Preparation. — By  exposing  massicot  (t.tf.,  plumbic  oxide  which  has 
not  been  fused)  to  a  faint  red  heat  of  608°  F.  (320°  G.)  for  some  hours 
in  the  presence  of  air. 
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Properties. — A  heavy  red  powder  (Sp.  gr.  9*08),  evolving  oxygen 
when  heated  (2Pbs04=6PbO  +  Os).  Most  acids  decompose  it,  fora- 
ing  plumbic  salts  and  plumbic  peroxide.  Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon 
it  in  the  cold,  forming  lead  nitrate  and  leaving  PbOs  undissolved. 
Warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  lead  chloride  and  evokes 
chlorine.  When  strongly  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  off  oxy- 
gen, lead  sulphate  being  formed. 

Uses. — As  a  pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.  The  excess  of 
oxygen  in  the  compound  combusts  any  organic*  matter  present,  which 
would  otherwise  blacken  the  glass  by  reducing  the  lead.  Farther,  for 
glass  work  it  is  important  that  the  lead  oxide  be  very  pure,  for  if  other 
metallic  oxides  were  present,  they  would  certainly  effect  a  certain  dis- 
coloration of  the  glass.     It  is  also  used  for  electrical  storage  batteries. 

Compounds  op  Lead  and  Chlorine,  etc. 

5.  Plumbic  chloride PbCl*. 

/    PbO.PbCl* 
6  to  8.  Plumbic  oxychlorides       j  2PbO,  PbCl*. 

(  7PbO,  PbCU 

(5.)  Plumbic  Chloride  (PbCl,)  [Mol.  wt.,  278 ;  SP.  gr.,  5-8]  is 

found  native  as  "horn-lead/9  also  as  cotunnite. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  precipitating  plumbic  nitrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  a  soluble  chloride.  (2.)  By  dissolving  the  metal  in 
hot  aqua  regia  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  (3.)  By  dissolving 
the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — A  white  substance,  somewhat  insoluble  in  cold  water 
(1  in  130),  but  soluble  in  boiling  water  (1  in  33),  from  which  solution 
it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  white  rhombic  needle  crystals.  It  fnse* 
when  heated  in  vacuo  into  a  horny  mass,  which  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature volatilizes.  In  the  presence  of  air,  oxychlorides  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  it. 

(6  to  8.)  There  are  several  Oxychlorides  of  lead  ;  ign  (L)  Pg> 
tinSOIl's  White  OXychloride  (PbO,PbCl«)  is  a  compound  used  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  lime-water  to  a 
solution  of  PbCl2  in  hot  water  (2PbCl8  +  CaO=PbO,PbClt+CaCi2. 

(2.)  Mendipite  (2PbO,PbCi„).  (3.)  Turner's  yellow  (Paris,  parent 

or  mineral  yellow)    (7PbO,PbCl£),   is  prepared    by   heating  together 
litharge  and  ammonium  chloride. 

(10.)  Plumbic  Iodide  (Pblc)  [Molecular  weight,  461 ;  Sp.  gr., 
6-38]. 

Preparation. — By  mixing  solutions  of  plumbic  acetate  and  poUsafc 
iodide. 

Properties.— A  bright  yellow  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  hot,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  golden 
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scales  of  the  iodide.    It  dissolves  in  alkaline  iodides  to  form  double 
salts. 

A  bine  compound  of  a  lead  oxj-iodide  with  a  lead  carbonate  is 
known  (Pb9(XMPbC03). 

Compounds  of  Lead  and  Sulphur. 

(12.)  Plumbons  sulphide       ...         ...         ...     Pb2S. 

(13.)  Plumbic  sulphide  ...     PbS. 

(12.)  PlumboUS  Sulphide .— Subsulphide  of  lead  (PbgS).  This 
compound  is  produced  during  the  process  of  smelting  galena.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  PbS  in  a  closed  vessel,  part  of  the  sulphur 
being  expelled. 

(13.)  Plumbic  Sulphide.— Protosulphide  of  lead;  galena  (PbS) 
[Mol.  wt.,  239  ;  Sp.  gr.,  7*59].     Found  native  as  galena. 

Preparation. — (1.)  (As  a  hydrate.)  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  a  lead  salt. 

(2.)  (Anhydrous?)  By  fusing  sulphur  with  lead,  or  by  passing  sul- 
phur vapor  over  metallic  lead. 

Properties. — The  natural  sulphide  crystallizes  in  cubes,  presenting  a 
metallic  appearance.  The  artificial  sulphide  formed  by  Process  1  is 
a  black  amorphous  powder.  If  the  sulphide  be  heated  in  the  presence 
o!  air,  a  mixture  of  plumbic  oxide  and  plumbic  sulphate  is  formed, 
a  part  of  the  sulphur  being  expelled.  Heated  in  vacuo  it  fuses  at  a 
bright  red  heat  without  decomposition,  and  may  even  be  sublimed  in 
a  current  of  H  or  of  C02,  the  sublimate  presenting  a  crystalline  ap- 
pearance. Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  sulphate,  dilute 
nitric  acid  changing  it  into  a  nitrate  with  the  separation  of  sulphur. 
Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  the  evolution  of  HgS. 

Various  other  sulphides,  such  as  Pb4S  and  PbS*  have  been  obtained. 

Various  sulphochlorides  are  described,  viz.,  (PbCl8,PbS)  and 
(3PbS,PbCl8).  They  are  produced  when  H8S,  insufficient  for  complete 
precipitation,  is  passed  through  acid  solutions  of  lead  chloride. 

Lead  Oxy-salts. 

(19  to  22.)  Plumbic  Nitrate  (Pb2NOs).  (Mol.  wt.,  331 ;  Sp.  gr., 

4-4.) 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  either  the  metal,  its  oxide  or  carbonate, 

in  dilate  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  crystallising 
point. 

Properties. — A  white,  opaque,  crystalline  (octahedral)  substance* 
soluble  in  water  (1  in  8  at  60°  F.),  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed 
hy  heat  into  PbO,  O,  and  N204. 

Usee. — As  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

Several  basic  plumbic  nitrates,  such  as  (Pb2NOs,PbH202),  etc.,  and 
also  several  plumbic  nitrites,  are  known. 
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(14.)  Plumbic  Sulphate  (PbS04)  [Mol.  wt.,  303 ;  Sp.  gr.,  6-3] 
is  found  native  as  "Anglesite,"  or  "lead  vitriol."  It  also  occurs 
combined  with  lead  carbonate  as  "  Lanarkite." 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble  sulphite, 
to  a  salt  of  lead  in  solution. 

(2.)  It  occurs  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  alumi- 
nium acetate. 

Properties. — A  white  powder,  soluble  in  sodium  thiosnlphate,  in 
ammonium  acetate  and  tartrate,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water  (1  in  22,000  parts). 

A  diplumbic  sulphate  (PbeS04),  a  plumbic  sulphite  (PbSOj),  and  i 
plumbic  dithionate  (PbS£0<$,4HgO)  are  recorded.  Certain  doable  com- 
pounds such  as  [(NH4)2S04,PbS04]  are  also  said  to  exist. 

(16.)  Carbonate  of  Lead  (PbC03)  [Sp.  Gr.,  6-46]  is  found  nati™ 

as  "cerussite."  White  lead,  or  ceruse,  is  a  basic  carbonate  (either 
3PbC03,PbH808  or  2PbC03,PbHsO«). 

Preparation  of  White  Lead. — The  principal  reactions  involved  in  its 
preparation  are  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  The  formation  of  an  acetate  o/frad,Pb2(C2H3Og),by  the  actios 
of  acetic  acid  on  oxide  of  lead. 

(2.)  From  this  acetate,  a  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  then  formed  [PbO, 

Pb2(C£H,Ofi)]. 

(3.)  By  acting  on  this  basic  lead  acetate  with  COe,  the  lead  oxide 
is  converted  into  carbonate,  whilst  the  normal  acetate  of  lead  remain- 
ing is  again  capable  of  combining  with  more  oxide.     Thus — 

PbO,Pb2(C*H302)       +        C02        =     PbCOs     +     Pb2(CfHA) 

Basic  acetate  of  lead        -f      Carbonic      =       Plumbic       +     Normal  acetate 

anhydride  carbonate  of  lead. 

Processes  adopted  in  the  Preparation  of  White  Lead: — 
(A.)  Dutch  Process.— A  piece  of  lead  is  placed  in  a  glazed  earthen 
pot  containing  weak  crude  vinegar.  A  large  number  of  these  pots 
built  up  in  heaps,  are  imbedded  in  spent  tan  or  horse  dung,  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  supply  of  air  being  made  by  means  of  gratings.  The 
heat  volatilises  the  vinegar  (acetic  acid),  which,  with  air,  converts  the 
surface  of  the  lead  into  a  basic  plumbic  acetate  : — 

2C8H402     +     2Pb     +         02        =    PbO,Pb2(C8H3Os),H80. 

Acetic  acid      +       Lead    +      Oxygen         =  Basic  lead  acetate. 

The  C08  set  free  by  the  tan  acts  on  this  basic  acetate,  forming  water, 
the  normal  acetate,  and  white  lead  or  the  basic  carbonate  : — 

3[PbO,Pb2(C2Hs02)H20]  +     2C02    =    2H20    +    3Pb2(CfHJ02) 
Basic  lead  acetate  -f-   Carbonic    =       Water   +  Normal 

anhydride  lead  aoetote 

+    2PbCOs,PbO,H20. 
+      Baaio  lead  carbonate. 
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The  normal  acetate  thus  formed  in  the  presence  of  water  and  oxygen 
reacts  on  a  fresh  portion  of  lead  : — 

Pb2(C,Hs02)  +    Pb    +    O    +    H20    =  PbO,Pb2(C2Hs02)H20, 
Nanoalfaad      +    Lead  +  Oxygen  +  Water    =  Baaio  lead  acetate, 


This  basic  lead  acetate,  if  again  acted  on  by  carbonic  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  the  basic  carbonate.  Thus,  after  some  weeks,  the  lead 
is  almost  entirely  changed  into  carbonate.  The  weak  vinegar 
supplies  the  water  and  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  putrefying  organic 
matter  (the  tan  or  dung,  whichever  be  used)  the  carbonic  anhydride 
and  the  necessary  warmth  to  volatilize  the  acetic  acid.  lOOlbs.  of 
acetic  acid  serves  to  convert  50  tons  of  lead  into  white  lead.  The 
carbonate  thus  prepared  (but  which  always  contains  more  or  less  lead 
oxide)  is  then  ground  and  levigated,  an  operation  which  in  the  case  of 
the  dry  material,  acts  very  deleteriously  on  the  workpeople. 

(B.)  ThenartTs  Process. — This  consists  in  first  boiling  together 
litharge  and  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  tribasic 
acetate  formed  with  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  product  is 
said  to  be  inferior  as  a  pigment  to  that  prepared  by  the  Dutch  process. 

(C.)  Milner's  Process. — A  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  lead  oxy- 
chloride  is  formed  by  grinding  together  litharge,  common  salt,  and 
water.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  into  this  mixture  until  it  ex- 
hibits a  neutral  reaction. 

Properties. — Lead  carbonate  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  (1  in 
50,000),  unless  the  water  be  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Heat  de- 
composes it  into  COg  and  PbO.     Acids  dissolve  it,  with  effervescence. 

In  common  with  all  lead  salts,  lead  carbonate  is  blackened  by  a 
mere  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  blackening,  however,  dis- 
appears on  prolonged  exposure  to  light  and  air,  the  black  plumbic 
sulphide  becoming  converted  into  wjiite  plumbic  sulphate. 

Plumbic  phosphates  (p.  165),  arsenate,  chromate  (p.  416),  and  bo- 
rate are  also  known.     No  definite  silicate  has  been  described. 

Reactions  of  Lead  Compounds. 

Excepting  the  nitrate  and  acetate,  lead  salts  are  almost  insoluble  in 
water. 

In  solution  :— 

(1.)  Hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  white  ppt.  (PbCJfi),  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

(2.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid;  a  white  ppt.  (PbSO«). 

(3.)  Caustic  alkalies  ;  a  white  ppt.  (PbHs08),  soluble  in  excess. 

(4.)  Alkaline  carbonates  ;  a  white  ppt.  (PbCOs). 

(5.)  Potassium  iodide  ;  a  yellow  ppt.  (Pbl£). 

(6.)  Potassium  chromate;  a  yellow  ppt.  (PbCrO*). 

(7.)  Ammonium  sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  a  black  ppt.  (PbS). 

[Note.— If  a  large  quantity  of  HC1  be  added  to  the  solution,  a  yel- 
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lowish  precipitate  may  present  itself  for  a  few  seconds  after  the 
passage  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  started.  This  pro- 
bably consists  of  some  variety  of  sulphide  in  combination  with  i 
chloride  (a  ehlorosulphide)  Pbc£,8PbS  (?).] 

8.  Blowpipe  on  charcoal.  A  malleable  globule  (which  marks  paper), 
together  with  a  yellow  incrustation  of  oxide. 

SILVER  (Argentum)  (Ag). 

Atomic  weight,  108.  Molecular  weight  (probable),  216.  Specific  tat, 
0056.  Specific  gravity,  10-57.  Fuses  at  1904°  F.  (1040°  C.)  Ato- 
micity, monad  (AgCl ;  AgsO). 

History. — Silver  was  known  to  the  ancients  (  >  =  Luna). 

Natural  History.— -Silver  is  found  in  a  free  state.  It  also  occurs 
as  a  sulphide,  "silver  glance"  (Ag2S);  as  a  chloride  (kerargyrite, 
"  horn-silver  ")  (AgCl) ;  and  as  a  carbonate.  Also  as  a  compound  of 
bromide  and  chloride  ("  emboli te  ")  (2AgBr,3AgCl);  and  as  a  ndphanti- 
monite  (pyrargyrite,  "  dark-red  silver  ore  ")  (  Ag3SbS3).  It  is  present 
in  small  quantities  (2  or  3  ozs.  per  ton)  in  galena  (PbS).  A  minute 
trace  occurs  in  sea- water  and  in  some  sea- weeds.  The  burnt  pyrites 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  often  contains  about  J  ox. 
of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Extraction* — (1-)  Cupellation  Process  of  Pattinson. — From  argenti- 
ferous lead  (see  p.  521). 

(2.)  Amalgamation  Process. — The  powdered  ore  (generally  a  sulphide) 
is  first  roasted  with  sodium  chloride,  whereby  a  silver  chloride  is 
formed.  The  mass  is  then  agitated  in  revolving  casks  with  water  into 
which  mercury  and  scraps  of  iron  have  been  placed.  The  iron  reduces 
the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  whilst  the  mercury  dissolves  the  re- 
duced silver  (Fe+2AgCl  =  FeCl2+ Ag2).  The  amalgam  thus  formed 
is  then  distilled,  when  the  mercury  passes  over,  leaving  the  silver  in 
the  retort. 

In  this  process  a  film  of  mercuric  sulphide  separates  the  globules  of 
mercury,  and  renders  them  liable  to  be  lost  in  washing  (flouring  or 
sickening) .  To  remedy  this  about  2  per  cent,  of  sodium  is  added  to 
the  mercury,  in  order  that  sodium  sulphide  may  be  formed. 

In  Mexico  the  finely-powdered  ore,  made  into  a  mud  with  water,  is 
mixed  with  common  salt,  to  which  are  added  about  1  per  cent  of 
magistral  (mixed  iron  and  copper  sulphates  obtained  by  roasting 
copper  pyrites)  and  a  quantity  of  mercury.  After  about  six  weeks' 
incorporation  (commonly  effected  by  the  treading  of  mules),  the  amal- 
gam is  separated  by  washing,  and  is  then  distilled. 

Wet  Processes. — (1.)  (ZiervogePs.)  Argentiferous  copper  pyrites 
is  first  heated  at  a  regulated  temperature,  so  as  to  decompose  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  formed,  the  argentic  sulphate  remaining 
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undecomposed.     The  mass    thus   formed  is  lixiviated  with   boiling 
water,  and  the  silver  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  metallic  copper. 

(2.)  (Von  Patera's.)  By  first  roasting  the  ore  with  sodic  chloride 
and  afterwards  dissolving  out  the  AgCl  with  sodic  thiosulphate. 
From  this  solution  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  with  sodic  sulphide, 
the  argentic  sulphide  formed  being  reduced  by  heat  in  a  current  of  air. 

Preparation  of  pure  Stiver. — Dissolve  the  impure  metal  in  nitric  acid. 
Precipitate  the  silver  as  AgCl,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Collect,  wash, 
dry,  and  fuse  the  precipitated  chloride  with  anhydrous  sodic  carbonate 
in  an  earthen  crucible. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  white  metal,  with  high  lustre,  very 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity 
known.  It  may  be  crystallized  (regular  octahedra).  Sp.  gr.  10*57. 
It  is  harder  than  gold,  but  not  so  hard  as  copper.  Very  thin  leaves 
are  said  to  transmit  a  bluish-green  light. 

It  fuses  at  1904°  F.  (1040°  C),  expanding  greatly  on  cooling  at  the 
moment  of  solidification.     Distils  at  a  white  heat. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  Silver  is  unacted  upon  at  any  temperature  either  by 
moisture  or  by  air  (Ozone  probably  oxidizes  it).  When  melted,  how- 
ever, in  air,  it  absorbs  mechanically  more  than  22  times  its  bulk  of 
oxygen,  disengaging  it  again  on  solidification.  (This  accounts  for  what 
is  known  as  the  "spitting"  of  the  globule.)  This  absorption  of  oxygen 
may  be  prevented  by  the  admixture  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  copper  with 
the  silver. 

Action  of  Acids. — Hot  sulphuric  and  dilute  nitric  acids  dissolve 
silver.  With  the  former,  AgsS04  is  formed,  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
(SOc)  evolved ;  and  with  the  latter,  AgNOs  is  formed,  and  nitric 
oxide  (NO)  evolved.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  red-hot 
silver,  hydrogen  and  argentic  chloride  being  formed.  Strong  aqueous 
hydriodic  acid  dissolves  it,  evolving  hydrogen  and  depositing  crystals 
of  (Agl^HI),  which  ultimately,  on  exposure  to  air,  yield  argentic 
iodide  (Agl). 

Silver  is  unaffected  by  the  alkalies ;  hence  in  the  laboratory  silver 
vessels  can  be  used  where  platinum  and  glass  are  inadmissible.  It 
combines  with  the  haloids.  If  NaCl  be  fused  in,  or  even  kept  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  contact  with  a  silver  dish,  AgCl  and  NaHO  will 
be  formed.  The  metal  when  fused  unites  with  phosphorus.  Exposed 
to  air,  it  rapidly  blackens,  AgsS  being  formed  by  the  action  upon  it 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Pure  H^S, 
however,  has  no  action  upon  silver. 

Uses* — For  coinage  and  plate  (925Ag  and  75Cu  =  1000  English 
standard  silver).  "Frosted  silver"  is  produced  by  heating  silver  in 
air,  and  then  immersing  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  "Oxidized 
silver n  is  produced  by  dipping  the  metal  in  the  solution  obtained  on 
boiling  together  sulphur  and  potash,  whereby  the  silver  becomes 
covered  with  a  very  thin  film  of  sulphide.  Electro-plating  is  performed 
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by  depositing  silver  on  some  baser  metal  by  electrical  agency.  The 
article  to  be  silvered  is  made  the  negative,  and  a  plate  of  aitar  the 
positive  electrode,  a  solution  of  argentic  cyanide  in  an  excess  of 
potassic  cyanide  being  the  liquid  (electrolyte)  employed.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  is  maintained  and  rendered  constant  by  the  cyanogen, 
liberated  at  the  positive  electrode,  combining  with  the  silver  of  which 
the  positive  electrode  is  composed. 

In  silvering  mirrors,  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  be  silvered  is  first 
immersed  in  a  solution  containing  milk-sugar  (or  other  organic  re- 
ducing agent)  and  then  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver.  A  bright 
silver  film  is  thus  deposited  on  the  glass.  In  ordinary  mirrors  this 
silver  film  is  deposited  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  whilst  in  telescopic 
mirrors  the  deposit  is  thrown  down  on  the  front  surface,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  passage  of  the  light  before  reflection  through  the  substance 
of  the  glass  itself. 

Compounds  of  Silver  (Ag  =  108). 
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Compounds  of  Silver  and  Oxtoen. 

1.  Argentous  oxide  Ag40. 

2.  Argentic  oxide AgsO. 

3.  Argentic  peroxide  Ag802. 

(L)  ArgentOUS  Oxide ;  Suboxide  and  Quadrantoxide  of  Silver  (Ag40). 

Preparation.— By  heating  argentic  citrate  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  The  residue,  which  contains  argentous  citrate, 
is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  argentous  oxide  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  potassic  hydrate. 

Properties. — A  black  powder,  easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  by 
oxy-acids,  a  silver  salt  of  the  acid  being  formed  and  metallic  silver 
set  free.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydrogen 
acids,  the  corresponding  haloid  or  other  compound  being  formed. 

(2.)  Argentic  Oxide  J  Protoxide  or  Monoxide  of  Silver  (Ag80). 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  heating  to  140°  F.  (60°  C),  the  brown  hy- 
drated  oxide  (AgHO)  (produced  when  potassic  hydrate  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  a  silver  salt). 

(2.)  By  boiling  freshly  precipitated  silver  chloride  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash. 

Properties.— (a.)  Physical.  A  brown  substance,  completely  decom- 
posed at  482°  F.  (250°  C),  and  partially  decomposed  by  sunlight.  Sp. 
gr.  7-2. 

03.)  Chemical.  Dry  argentic  oxide  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent, 
inflaming  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  when  mixed  with  them.  It  is 
also  a  powerful  base,  the  salts  formed  being  isomorphous  with  the 
alkaline  salts.  Its  solution  in  water  (1  part  in  3,000  of  water)  is 
feebly  alkaline.  It  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of  sodic  or  of  potassic 
hydrates.  The  freshly  precipitated  oxide  dissolves  readily  in  am- 
monia, the  solution  slowly  depositing  crystals  of  the  explosive  com- 
pound known  as  "fulminating  silver "  (NHgAg  ?).  The  oxide  forms 
a  yellow  glass  with  the  fusible  silicates. 

(3.)  Argentic  Peroxide ;  Silver  dioxide  (Ag^O*). 

This  energetic  oxidising  agent  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ozone 
on  finely  divided  silver.  It  is  deposited  in  small  grey  crystals  (octa- 
hedra)  on  the  positive  pole,  when  a  voltaic  current  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  It  is  decomposed  at  212°  F.  (100°  C). 
When  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  or  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  oxygen 
is  set  free,  corresponding  silver  compounds  being  formed.  From 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  liberates  chlorine.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizer, 
firing  H^S— undergoing  reduction  when  heated  in  hydrogen,  etc.  It 
both  decomposes,  and  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  nitrogen  being 
evolved.  Mutual  reduction  occurs  when  silver  peroxide  is  acted  upon 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (2AggOt+2HgOg=2Agg+2H£0+30t). 
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Compounds  of  Silver  and  Chlorine. 

4.  Argentous  chloride       AgtCl. 

5.  Argentic  chloride  ...         AgCL 

(4.)  Argentous  Chloride ;  Subchiorid*  of  silver  (Ag8ci). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  argentous  citrate 
with  sodium  chloride. 

(2.).  B y  the  action  of  ferric  chloride  on  metallic  silver  (2Ag(  + 
Fe«Cl<j  =  2AggCl+2FeCl£). 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  argentous  oxide. 

Properties. — A  black  substance  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  By  the 
action  upon  argentous  chloride  of  heat,  or  of  ammonia,  or  of  nitric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  argentic  chloride,  silver  being  set  free. 

(5.)  Argentic  Chloride  (AgCi).-[Afo/.  Wt.,  143-5 ;  SP.  Grnss.] 

Natural  History. — Silver  chloride  is  found  native  both  in  cubical 
crystals  and  as  a  compact  semi-transparent  mass  called  "horn- 
silver "  (kerargyrite).  It  is  found  associated  with  argentic  bromide 
in  "  embolite." 

Preparation. — By  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride, 
to  a  soluble  silver  salt. 

Properties. — A  white  substance,  becoming  violet  on  exposure  to 
light,  Ag2Cl  and  a  minute  trace  of  free  chlorine  being  formed.  This 
change  of  color  is  not  well  understood.  The  decomposition  is  slow 
if  the  chloride  be  very  pure,  but  more  rapid  if  organic  matter  be 
present  Sp.  gr.,  5  5.  It  melts  at  500°  F.  (260°  C.)  becoming  * 
clear  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  horny  mass  on  cooling.  It 
is  slightly  volatile,  but  does  not  decompose  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  in  200),  from  which  solution  it  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  dilution  with  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides,  forming  with  them  doable 
salts.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  freely,  depositing  crystals  of  the  chloride 
on  evaporation.  Cold  solutions  of  potassic  or  sodic  hydrates  do  not 
act  upon  it,  but  when  concentrated  alkaline  solutions  are  boiled  vifih 
argentic  chloride,  an  alkaline  chloride  is  formed,  and  argentic  oxide 
precipitated.  The  oxide  is  reduced  when  heated  with  glucose.  The 
dry  chloride  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  2Agd,3XHs. 
This  body  evolves  the  ammonia  at  100*4°  F.  (38°  C).  The  chloride  is 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  thiosulphates,  also  in  solutions  of  the  soluble 
sulphites  and  chlorides,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and 
a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide.  When  digested  in  a  solution  of  potassic 
bromide  or  iodide,  argentic  bromide  or  iodide  are  formed,  potass* 
chloride  remaining  in  solution.  Hydrobromic  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures  converts    silver  chloride  into  a  bromide,   hydriodic  acid 
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converting  both  the  chloride  and  bromide  into  an  iodide  ;  bat  at 
1292°  F.  (700°  C.)  hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  both  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver  into  the  chloride.  Silver  chloride  is  not  reduced 
when  heated  with  carbon ;  but  it  is  reduced  either  : — (1.)  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (2AgCl+H2  =  Ag2+2HC1)  ;  or,  (2,) 
when  ignited  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  (4AgCl + 2Na*CO<,  =  4NaCl 
+2CO£+04+2Ags);  or,  (3,)  when  brought  into  contact  with  easily 
oxidizable  metals  (e.g.,  Zn,  Fe,  etc). 

Argentic  chloride  is  largely  used  in  photography. 

(6  and  7.)  Argentic  Bromide  (AgBr=i88)  and  Argentic  Iodide 

(Agl=235).     Both  compounds  are  found  native. 

Preparation. — By  adding  potassic  bromide,  or  potassic  iodide,  to  a 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate. 

Properties. — Both  salts  have  a  yellow  color.  They  are  insoluble  in 
acids.  The  bromide  is  somewhat  insoluble,  and  the  iodide  almost  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  both  bromide  and  iodide  are  freely 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

The  iodide  fuses  at  a  red  heat.  The  Sp.  gr.  of  the  crystallized 
iodide  is  5m5,  and  of  the  precipitated  iodide,  5*8.  It  is  said  that 
between  —10°  and  +70?  C.,  the  iodide  contracts  by  heat  and  expands 
on  the  application  of  cold  (Fizeau). 

Argentic  iodide  is  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassic  iodide, 
depositing  crystals  of  AgI,HI.  It  also  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  argentic  nitrate,  depositing  crystals  of  (AgI,AgN03)  which  are  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  the  simple  iodide.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  property  of  blackening  on  exposure  to  light  does  not  occur 
with  the  pure  iodide,  but  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances capable  of  combining  with  the  liberated  iodine.  Its  use  in 
photography  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  a  slight  exposure  to 
light  renders  the  compound  specially  active,  so  that  if  in  that  condition 
it  be  acted  upon  with  a  silver  salt  and  some  reducing  substance  (like 
pyrogallic  acid),  finely  divided  silver  is  precipitated  upon  its  surface 
(developing). 

The  dry  iodide  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  (2AgI,NH3).  The  dry 
bromide  does  not  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iodide  in  this  respect, 
although  it  forms  a  compound  with  ammonia  when  in  solution.  The 
ammonia  being  disengaged  from  the  iodide  compound  by  heat,  this  body 
m*y  be  conveniently  employed  for  preparing  liquid  ammonia  in  a 
Faraday  tube. 

Bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  converted  into  the  iodide  by 
hydriodic  acid  or  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide,  the  dry  bromide 
or  iodide  undergoing  conversion  into  the  chloride  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  a  temperature  above  1292°  F. 

(70FC.). 

(8.)  Argentic  Fluoride  (AgF  « 127)  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
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silver  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  fused  it  condieta 
electricity,  and  is  not,  therefore,  decomposed  by  an  electric  current 
The  dry  fluoride  absorbs  more  than  800  times  its  volume  of  ammonia. 

Compound  of  Silver  and  Sulphur. 

(9.)  Argentic  Sulphide  (Ag8S).   [Vol.  Wu,  248 ;  Sp.  Gr„  7*] 

Natural  History. — The  sulphide  is  found  native,  both  in  a  massive 
and  crystalline  form  as  "  silver  glance  "  (argentite).  It  also  occurs 
combined  with  the  sulphideB  of  antimony  and  arsenic  as  "  dark  *  and 
"light-red  silver  ores." 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  & 
solution  of  a  salt  of  silver,  or  by  allowing  the  gas  to  come  into  contact 
with  metallic  silver. 

(2.)  By  heating  the  metal  with  sulphur  in  a  covered  crucible. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  It  is  a  soft,  dark -colored,  fusible  body, 
conducting  electricity  when  hot,  but  not  when  cold.  It  fuses  hy 
heat  if  air  be  excluded,  but  in  the  presence  of  air  a  silver  sulphate  is 
first  formed  which  is  itself  decomposed  when  more  strongly  heated. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  Boiling  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  argentic  sul- 
phate, sulphurous  anhydride  being  set  free.  Boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  forms  argentic  chloride,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  set  free. 
Nitric  acid  forms  with  it  a  yellow  body,  having  the  formuli 
(AgsS,AgNOs).  The  alkalies  decompose  it  on  the  application  of 
heat.  It  is  not  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphides.  It  is 
decomposed  by  cupric  chloride  (argentic  chloride  being  formed); 
also  by  ignition  with  many  of  the  metals,  such  as  Cu,  Pb,  Fe,  etc 
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(10.)  Argentic  Sulphate  (Ag2S04).  [Moi.  Wt.,  312;  sP.  Gr.,  5-32.] 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  boiling  together  silver  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salt  may  be  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of 
water. 

(2.)  By  precipitating  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties. — A  crystalline  body,  somewhat  insoluble  in  water  (1  in 
200  aq.  at  60°  F.  ;  1  in  88  aq.  at  212°  F.).  Fuses  at  a  red  heat 
without  decomposition,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  breaks  up  into 
silver,  oxygen,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  anhydrides. 

An  acid  silver  sulphate  (AgHS04)  has  been  prepared. 

(11.)  Argentic  Nitrate. — Nitrate  of  silver ;  lunar  caustic  (AgNOj). 
[Molecular  weight,  170  ;  Sp.  Or.,  4*33.] 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  and  either  crys- 
tallising or  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness. 
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Properties. — A  colorless  crystalline  salt  (tabular  rhombs).  The 
pore  salt  is  unacted  upon  by  light,  but  is  blackened  in  the  presence 
of  organic  matter.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  neutral 
(1  in  1  at  60°  F. ;  2  in  1  at  212°  F.).  It  is  also  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  (1  in  4).  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  absorbs  ammonia  (AgNO.„2NHs)  and  dissolves  the 
haloid  silver  salts,  forming  various  compounds  (as  (AgN03,AgCl)) 
which  are  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water.  It 
fuses  at  392°  F.  (200°  C),  the  solidified  nitrate,  when  cast  into  sticks, 
forming  what  is  called  "  lunar  caustic."  At  higher  temperatures  the 
ealt  undergoes  decomposition. 

Silver  nitrate  is  used  in  surgery  as  an  escharotic.  Its  action  depends 
on  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  with  its  oxygen,  the  oxygen 
combining  with  the  organic  matter  and  the  silver  being  precipitated* 
The  pore  salt  undergoes  no  alteration  by  exposure  to  light,  the 
change  of  color  usually  observed  depending  on  the  presence  of  organic 
bodies.  To  this  is  due  the  blackening  of  the  skin  when  "lunar 
caustic "  is  applied  to  it.  Thus  the  salt  is  used  in  photography,  for 
hair-dyes,  for  indelible  marking  inks,  etc.  In  the  case  of  marking 
inks,  either  the  fabric  is  first  mordanted  with  sodic  carbonate,  and  then 
written  upon  with  an  argentic  nitrate  solution,  whereby  an  argentic 
carbonate  is  precipitated  (a  salt  easily  blackened),  or  the  fabric  is 
written  upon  without  preparation  with  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate 
containing  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  combines  with  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  silver  salt. 

Reactions  of  Silver  Salts. 

Spectrum.— No  flame  spectrum.  Spark  spectrum  gives  two  bright 
lines  in  the  green. 

Caustic  alkalies  or  ammonia. — A  brown  ppt.  of  AgsO.  (In  the  case 
of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess.) 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — A  black  ppt.  of  AgsS ;  soluble  in  hot 
KNOj  ;  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

Hydrochloric  acid  or  a  Soluble  chloride. — Ppt.  of  AgCl ;  freely  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

Hydracids. — Ppt.  of  the  haloid  or  allied  compound. 

Hydrocyanic  add  and  Potassic  cyanide, — Ppt.  of  AgCy,  soluble  in 
excess  of  KCy.  [If  the  AgCy  be  ignited,  metallic  silver  only  re- 
mains in  the  deposit.] 

Sulphurous  acid;  Ferrous  sulphate,  etc. ;  Oxidizable  metals  (as  Cu, 
etc.).— ppt.  of  metallic  silver  from  solutions  of  silver  salts. 

Blowpipe. — The  insoluble  silver  compounds  heated  on  charcoal  with 
sodium  carbonate  leave  metallic  silver. 
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MERCURY  (Quicksilver)  (Hg  =  200). 

Atomic  and  molecular  weight  200  (p.  39).  Molecular  and  atomic  vebm, 
iTl-  Specific  gravity  of  solid  metal  at  -  37-9°  F.  (-38-8°  C), 
14-0  ;  of  liquid  metal  at  60°  F.  (15-5°  C),  1356;  of  vapor,  6*97. 
Fusee  at  -37-9°  F.(-388°  C.)  BoiU  at  675°  F.  (357;2°  C). 
Specific  heat,  0*0319.  Atomicity;  dyad  in  mercuric  empovMdi 
(Hg*Cla),  and  pseudo-monad  in  mercurous  compounds  ('Hg'Hg'CIiJ. 

History, — Known  to  the  ancients  (hydrargyrum  ;  argentwm  viwem). 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  native,  but  occurs  chiefly  as  a  nl- 
phide,  "cinnabar"  (HgS).  It  is  also  found  as  a  chloride  (calomel) 
(HgsCl*)  and  as  an  iodide ;  also  as  an  amalgam  with  gold  and  silver. 

Extraction. — (1.)  Process  adopted  at  Almaden,  in  Spain.  The  ore 
(HgS)  is  roasted  in  a  current  of  air,  and  the  mercury  condensed  either 
in  stone  chambers  or  stoneware  bottles  (aludels).  Any  metallic 
vapours  that  escape  are  afterwards  recovered  by  passing  them  through 
a  tower  into  which  a  shower  of  water  plays.  The  sulphurous  acid, 
evolved  during  the  process,  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 

(2.)  Process  adopted  in  the  Palatinate.— The  ore  (HgS)  is  distilled 
with  lime.  The  mercury  is  collected  as  it  passes  over,  the  sulphnr 
remaining  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  calcium  sulphide  and  sulphate 
(4HgS  +  4CaO  =  3CaS+CaS04+2Hg8).  (Scraps  of  iron  (smithv- 
scales)  may  be  used  instead  of  lime,  when  ferrous  sulphide  would 
remain  in  the  retort.) 

Impurities.  —Chiefly  tin  and  lead.  The  metal  is  first  filtered  through 
linen  to  free  it  from  earthy  matters,  and  afterwards  purified  by  distil- 
lation. Agitating  the  metal  with  dilute  nitric  acid  is  also  an  effectual 
method  of  effecting  further  purification. 

Properties. — («•)  Physical.  Mercury  is  a  silvery-white,  lustrous, 
liquid  metal.  It  is  the  only  metal  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
When  pure  it  is  perfectly  mobile,  and  non-adherent  to  glaas,— ^ 
other  .words,  it  runs  over  an  inclined  surface  without  leaving  any  **" 
or  track  of  oxide  behind.  It  becomes  solid  at  —  379°F. (—38-8° C| 
contracting  greatly  on  solidification.  The  solid  mercury  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  14'0.  It  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  and  is  very  malleable. 
Above  41°  F.  (5°  C.)  mercury  is  slightly  volatile.  If  a  thin  lijer, 
such  as  the  film  of  a  bubble  of  the  metal,  be  examined,  it  will  be  foood 
to  transmit  a  blue  light.  The  vapor  of  mercury  (Sp.  gr.,  6*97)  i* 
transparent,  conducting  neither  heat  nor  electricity.  At  675° '• 
(357°  C.)  the  metal  boils. 

[Note. — The  vapor  density  of  mercury  compared  with  air  is  6*7,  and 
as  compared  with  hydrogen  100 ; — that  is,  its  vapor  density  is  one-hrf 
its  atomic  weight.  Hence  the  mercury  atom  (like  the  cadmium  atom) 
occupies  in  the  state  of  gas  twice  the  volume  occupied  by  the  hydrog* 
atom. — Page  39.] 
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(fl.)  Chemical.  Mercury  is  not  tarnished  (if  pure)  either  by  air  or 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  it  appears  that,  when  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  subdivision,  e.g.,  by  trituration  with  various 
substances  chemically  inert  upon  it,  such  as  chalk  or  grease  [as  in 
the  preparation  of  the  hyd.  c.  cret.,  and  pil.  hydrargyri,  etc.,  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia],  the  metal  undergoes  a  partial  oxidation  (Hg80),  to 
which  the  active  properties  of  these  medicines  are  probably  due.  This 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  varying  medicinal  qualities  of  "  Grey 
powder,"  which  at  one  time  may  act  as  a  mild  laxative,  and  at  an- 
other as  an  active  poison.  Mercury  undergoes  rapid  oxidatiou  in 
the  presence  of  ozone.  It  freely  absorbs  oxygen  when  heated  to 
800°  F.  (426°  C.),  becoming  the  red  oxide  (HgO).  At  a  dull  red 
heat  this  oxide  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen.  Neither  hot 
or  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  cold  sulphuric  acid  have  any  action 
upon  it.  When  the  metal  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
anhydride  is  evolved  and  a  mercurous  sulphate  formed  if  the  metal  be 
present  in  excess  and  the  heat  employed  be  not  too  great,  a  mercuric 
sulphate  being  produced  if  an  excess  of  acid  over  the  metal  be  added. 
With  strong  nitric  acid,  a  mercuric  nitrate  is  formed,  nitric  oxide 
being  evolved.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  the  metal  a 
mercurous  nitrate  results,  a  basic  mercurous  nitrate  being  formed  if 
the  mercury  be  in  excess. 

The  metal  combines  at  common  temperatures  with  sulphur,  with  the 
haloids,  and  also  with  many  of  the  metals,  forming  with  them  com- 
pounds of  definite  composition.  Iron  and  platinum  are  the  only  metals 
not  corroded  by  mercury. 

Amalgams. 

An  amalgam  is  an  alloy  containing  mercury. 

Preparation  of  amalgams. — (1.)  By  the  direct  union  of  mercury  with 
other  metals,  with  or  without  the  application  of  heat  (Examples, 
An,  Ag,  Sn,  Na,  K). 

(2.)  By  the  electrolysis  of  a  metallic  solution,  using  mercury  as  the 
negative  electrode  (Example,  NH4). 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  metallic  salt  or  on  a 
metal  {Example,  Fe). 

(4.)  By  the  immersion  of  a  metal  in  the  solution  of  a  mercury  salt 
(EzampU,  Cu). 

Properties. — In  some  cases  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  mer- 
cury occurs  with  the  evolution  of  heat  (Na ;  K),  whilst  in  other  cases 
an  absorption  of  heat  (cold)  results  (Sn).  Amalgams  exist  in  various 
states.  The  amalgam  of  IK  and  96Hg  is  solid,  whilst  that  of  IK 
and  140Hg  is  liquid.  A  30  per  cent,  copper  amalgam  is  very  hard  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  whilst  at  212°  F.  (100?  C.)  it  becomes  plastic, 
recovering  its  hardness  as  the  temperature  is  lowered.  Thus  a  copper 
amalgam  is  used  in  dentistry  for  stopping  teeth,  its  advantage  for  this 
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purpose  being  that  the  specific  gravity  both  of  the  hard  and  of  the 
plastic  variety  is  identical. 

When  sodium  and  potassium  amalgams  are  acted  on  bj  water,  hy- 
drogen Is  evolved.  Hence  the  use  of  sodium  amalgam  as  a  reducing 
agent  A  tin  amalgam  is  used  for  silvering  mirrors.  The  formation 
of  a  silver  and  of  a  gold  amalgam  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  ex- 
traction of  these  metals  from  their  ores  (q.  p.). 


Uses  of  Mercury. — In  medicine,  as  blue  pill,  grey  powder,  etc, 
The  physiological  action  of  the  pure  liquid  metal  is  practically  nu\  but 
many  mercury  compounds  are  active  poisons.  Workmen  exposed  to  the 
action  of  mercury  vapor,  become  affected  with  mercurial  palsy.  Mer- 
cury is  also  used  as  an  amalgam  with  tin  for  silvering  looking-glasses; 
also  for  amalgamating  zinc  plates  ;  also  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and 
silver  from  their  ores,  depending  on  the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  an 
amalgam  with  these  metals;  also  for  barometers,  thermometers,  etc 

Compounds  of  Mbbcuby. 

These  are  of  two  kinds  : — 

(1.)  Mercuric  compounds;  where  the  molecule  contains  one  atom  of 
dyad  mercury  (Hg"0). 

(2.)  Ifercurous  compounds;  where  the  molecule  contains  two  atoms 
of  mercury,  which  together  act  as  a  dyad  {pseudo-monad)  (Hgg0). 

Compounds  of  Mercury  (Hg  =  200). 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 

7 
8 

9 


COMPOUNDS. 


Formula) 
(General). 


•  /  Mercurotifl  oxide  (black 

I  J         oxide) 

"H  1  Mercuric    oxide    (red 
0  I     oxide)      . .     .... 

,    .  'Mercurous        chloride 

o  $  I     (calomel) 

g  •'§  i  Mercurio  chloride  (cot- 
'      rosive  sublimate)   .. 
[Bromides,      iodides, 
and  fluorides  analo- 
gous to  chlorides.] 
Mercuric     ammonium 
chloride  (white  pre- 
cipitate)   

Mercurous  iodide 

(green) 

Mercuric  iodide  (red) 

1  Mercurous       sulphide 
(Ethiop's  mineral) . . 
Merourio          sulphide 
(vermilion  or  cinna- 
bar)  


Hg,0 

HgO 

Hg.0, 

HgCl, 


NHtHg"Cl 

HfcS 
HgS" 


g-s, 


416 
216 
471 
271 


664 
464 

232 
232 


IS 


10-68 

1149 

714 

6*42 


6*26 
6-28 

8-2 


a 
% 

I 


9615 
9259 
84-92 
73-8© 


4405 


86-21 
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COMPOUNDS. 


Mercuric  nitride 
Marcurons  sulphate  .. 
M  ercurio  sulphate      . , 
Banc -mercuric        sul- 
phate (Turpeth 

Mncaioui  nitrates     j 


Marantic  nitrates..    { 
,,       phosphite  , . 
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Compounds  of  Mercuhy  akd  Oxtgen. 

1.  Mercurous  oxide  (black  oxide)  ...      HggO. 

2.  Mercuric  oxide  (red  oxide)       HgO. 

(L)  Mercnrous  Oxide.— Suboxide,  black  or  grey  oxide  of  mercury 
(Hg,0).      [Molecular  weight,  416.     Specific  gravity,  10-68.] 

Preparation. — By  decomposing  a  mercurous  compound  (e.g.  calomel) 
with  potaseic  hydrate  (HgsClg+K,0  =  HggO+2KCl). 

Properties. — A  powerful  base.  It  undergoes  rapid  decomposition 
«  a  beat  of  212°F.  (100°C),  decomposing  slowly  even  by  exposure 
to  ligbt  (2HggO  =  2HgO  -I-  Hgt).  Soluble  in  acids,  forming  mercurous 
ults. 

The  efficacy  of  blue  pill,  grey  powder,  etc.,  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
^e  presence  of  this  oxide. 

(2-)  Mercuric  Oxide. — Mercury  monoxide;  Red  oxide  or  Nitric  (or 
iti'tro-)  oxide  oj mercury;  Red  precipitate  (HgO).    [Molecular  weight,  216.] 
Preparation.— ■(  1 .)  By  heating  mercury  to  800°  F.  (426°  G.)  in  air. 
(2.)  By  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercury  and 
"wcuric  nitrate  until  red  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved.   [Hence  the  name 
■'We  oxide  of  mercury.'} 
(The  two  varieties  formed  ae  above  are  red  and  crystalline.) 
(3.)  By  mixing  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  with  a  solution  of  a 
mercuric  salt 
(This  variety  is  amorphous,  and  of  a  yellow  color.) 
Propertiet. — (a.)  Phytical.     The  oxide  is  black  when  hot,  and  either 
nd  ud  crystalline  or  yellow  and  amorphous  when  cold.    The  yellow 
"riety  has  the  more  active  chemical  affinities.     Sp.  gr.,  11*2.     The 
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oxide  is  decomposed  at  a  dull  red  heat  (HgO=Hg+0).  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a 
metallic  taste. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  The  red  and  yellow  varieties  appear  to  be  allotroptt 
modifications  of  the  same  salt : — 

(1.)  The  yellow  variety  is  converted  by  a  cold  solution  of  oxalk 
acid,  into  an  oxalate.  It  is  rapidly  changed  into  an  oxy-chloride  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  into  a  basic  mercuric 
chromate  (HgCrO^HgO)  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate. 

(2.)  The  red  variety  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxalic  acid.  It  is  very 
slowly  acted  upon  by  a  mercuric  chloride  solution,  and  when  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  forms  the  compound  HgCrO^HgO. 

It  is  soluble  in  fused  potassic  or  sodic  hydrate,  from  which  solntkn 
a  crystalline  body  may  be  obtained  (K20,HgO). 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  ammonia  upon  mercuric  oxide,  the 
compound  Hg+NgHgO&dl^O  (tetra-mercur-ammonic  hydrate)  is  formed. 
This  body,  which  was  first  examined  by  Mellon,  is  a  yellowish 
substance,  easily  decomposed  by  friction,  or  even  by  exposure  to  light 
Chemically,  it  possesses  strong  basic  properties.  Heated  to  260?  F. 
(126*1°  C),  it  becomes  mercuramine  (Hg4N8H20j,H«0),  a  dark  brown 
substance,  insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

By  passing  ammonia  gas  over  the  yellow  oxide,  and  then  cautiously 
heating  the  residue  to  260° F.  (126*1°C.),  the  brown  explosive  nitride  #/ 
mercury  (N8Hg"3)  is  formed  (see  p.  310).  By  the  action  of  acids,  this 
body  yields  salts  both  of  mercury  and  ammonium.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  double  ammonia  molecule,  where  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  dis- 
placed by  three  atoms  of  divalent  mercury. 

Compounds  of  Mebcury  and  Chlorine. 

3.  Mercurous  chloride HggCl*. 

4.  Mercuric  chloride    ...         HgClg. 

5.  Mercur-ammonic  chloride NH4Hg*Cl. 

(3.)  MerCUTOUS  Chloride."" Subchloride  or  Protochloriie  o/mertvy; 
Calomel  (Hg8Cl8).  [Molecular  weight,  471.  Specific  gravity,  solid,  7'U ; 
of  vapour,  8'14.] 

Natural  History. — Occurs  in  a  crystalline  form  as  hom-quichiher. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  a  soluble  chloride. 

(2.)  (Usual  Process.)  By  subliming  a  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(17  parts)  and  mercury  (18  parts)  (HgCl^+Hg  =  Hg8Cl«).  [Tb* 
heat  is  ordinarily  applied  in  cast-iron  receivers,  and  the  calomel  formed 
condensed  in  brick  chambers.  The  product  requires  thorough  washing 
to  remove  any  HgClg.] 

(3.)  By  well  triturating  together  mercuric  sulphate  (2  parts),  mer* 
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»ury  (4  parte),  and  sodic  chloride  (3  parts),  and  subsequently  subliming 
he  mixture  (HgS04+Hg+2NaCl  =  HggC^+NagSO*). 

(4.)  By  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  through  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  crystalline  mercuric  chloride  heated  to  122°F.  (50°  C.) 
;2HgCl£+2H€0  +  SO«=  Hg8Cl£+2HCl  +  H«S04). 

Impurity. — Corrosive  sublimate,  derived  partly  from  the  sublima- 
tion of  any  undecomposed  mercuric  chloride  present,  and  partly  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  calomel  into  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride 
(dissociation).  If  a  little  of  the  calomel  moistened  with  alcohol  be 
heated  on  a  clean  knife-blade,  a  black  spot  will  be  formed  on  the 
blade  should  corrosive  sublimate  be  present.  The  calomel  may  be 
purified  from  corrosive  sublimate  by  thorough  washing  with  water. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  white,  heavy,  tasteless,  insoluble  com- 
pound. By  the  action  of  light  some  metallic  mercury  separates  from 
it,  rendering  the  calomel  of  a  grey  tint.  Calomel  may  exist  both 
in  an  amorphous  and  crystalline  (four-sided  prisms)  condition.  Sp. 
gr.  7*1.  It  sublimes  before  fusing.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  cold 
dilute  acids,  and  in  water.  By  long-continued  boiling  in  water,  how- 
ever, mercuric  chloride  will  be  formed,  and  mercury  in  fine  subdivision 
precipitated. 

The  experimental  vapor  density  of  calomel  (hydrogen  being  1)  is 
119*2.  If  we  allow  HgfCl*  to  be  the  molecule  of  calomel,  occupying 
2  vols,  as  a  gas,  its  theoretical  density  is  nearly  double  its  experimental 

density  (t.«.,  400(2Hg)  +  71  (2Ci)=235'5).     If  we  regard  the  molecule 

as  HgCl,  then  the  actual  and  observed  densities  almost  correspond. 
Why,  then,  do  we  not  adopt  HgCl  as  the  formula  for  calomel  ?  For 
two  reasons : — (1.)  On  the  ground  of  the  known  atomicity  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  (2.)  Because  when  mercurous  salts  are  decomposed,  they 
invariably  form  mercuric  salts,  free  mercury  being  produced,  thus 
favoring  the  notion  that  the  molecule  of  the  mercurous  salt  contains 
2  atoms  of  mercury  rather  than  one.  Can  we  then  explain  this  anomalous 
vapor  density  of  calomel  f  It  is  believed  that  at  high  temperatures 
the  salt  undergoes  dissociation  (see  Dissociation),  the  2  volumes  of 
mercurous  chloride  splitting  up  into  2  volumes  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  2  volumes  of  mercury  (making  in  all  4  volumes  instead  of  2 
volumes),  the  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride  re-combining  as  the  tem- 
perature is  lowered.  The  vapor  density  of  mercurous  bromide  is  simi- 
larly anomalous. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  Lime  water  or  a  solution  of  sodic  or  of  potassic  hydrate 
decomposes  mercurous  chloride,  the  black  mercurous  oxide  being  formed 
(HgsCl< + CaO= Hg,0 + CaCl).  (This  constitutes  the  mixture  known 
**  "  black  wash.")  With  aqueous  ammonia,  calomel  forms  the  black 
compound  HgsNH,Cl  (Hg«Cl«+2H3N  =  Hg8NH8Cl+NH4Cl),  which 
»  decomposed  by  gaseous  HC1  into  HggClfi  and  NH4C1.  When 
gaseous  ammonia  is  allowed  to  act  on  mercurous  chloride  the  com- 
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pound  HgNH,Cl  is  formed,  which  evolves  ammonia  when  heated, 
leaving  a  residue  of  mercurous  chloride.  Sulphuric  add  has  no  action 
upon  mercurous  chloride.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
mercuric  nitrate  and  mercuric  chloride.  Boiling  hydrochloric  add,  and 
solutions  of  sodio  and  amnionic  chloride  also  dissolve  it,  precipitating 
the  metal,  and  forming  mercuric  chloride. 

(4.)  Mercuric  Chloride;  Chloride,  Bichloride  or  Perchlmde  ef 
Mercury ;  Corrosive  Sublimate  (HgC^). 

[Molecular  weight,  271.  Relative  weight,  135*5.  Specific  granty  of 
solid,  5*42  ;  of  vapor,  9*8.] 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  mercury  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  chlorine. 

(2.)  By  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  common  salt. 
[A  trace  of  MnOs  is  often  added  to  oxidize  any  mercurous  salt  that 
might  be  present]  (HgS04+2NaCl=Na2S04+HgCle). 

(3.)  By  dissolving  either  the  metal  in  aqua  regia  or  mercuric  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  white,  heavy,  crystalline  (octahedral) 
substance,  having  an  acrid  metallic  taste.  Sp.  gr.,  5*4.  It  sublimes 
at  a  low  temperature,  fuses  at  509°  F.  (265°  C),  and  boils  at  563°  F. 
(295°  C),  the  vapors  evolved  being  condensible  and  very  poisonous. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  (1  in  16  at  60°  F.,  1  in  3  at  212°  F.J, 
in  alcohol  (1  in  3  at  60°  F.,  1  in  I  at  212°  F.),  in  ether  (1  in  3),  and 
in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides.  Ether  dissolves  it  from  it! 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
antiseptic. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  A  stable  compound.  The  aqueous  solution  is  acid  to 
litmus,  and  is  decomposed  by  light  with  the  precipitation  of  calomel 
It  is  soluble  in  HC1  and  in  HsS04  without  decomposition.  From  its 
solution  in  the  latter  acid,  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  Alkalies 
decompose  it.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  these 
being  more  soluble  than  mercuric  chloride  itself.  Thus  with  amnionic 
chloride  it  forms  the  double  salt  called  "sal  alembrothn  (HgCl* 
2NH4C1,H80). 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  used  in  medicine,  as  an  antiseptic,  etc 

Mercuric  Oxy-Chlorides. — These  are  formed  by  combinations  of 
mercuric  chloride  with  mercuric  oxide.  Three  of  them  (and  indeed 
more)  have  been  described,  all  being  formed  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  on  mercuric  chloride,  viz. : — 

(1.)  2HgO,HgCl*.    (2.)  SHgCHgCl*     (3.)  4HgO,HgClf. 

No.  I  (2HgO,HgCl8)  is  formed  by  adding  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  hydric  carbonate  to  eight  or  ten  times  its  bulk  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (red  oxychloride). 

No.  2  (3HgO,HgCl«)  is  formed  by  mixing  together  equal  volumes 
of  the  saturated  solutions  (yellow  oxychloride). 
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No.  3  (4HgO,HgCls)  is  formed  by  adding  a  mercuric  chloride  solu- 
tion to  a  large  excess  of  a  hydric  potassium  carbonate  solution. 

We  may  here  remark  that  if  a  mercuric  chloride  solution  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  the  normal  sodic  or  potassic  carbonate,  a  yellow  mer- 
curic oxide  is  precipitated ;  but  that  if  it  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  hydric  sodic  or  hydric  potassic  carbonate  (bicarbonate),  a  red  oxy- 
chloride  is  formed. 

(5.)  Mercur-ammonic  Chloride. — Infusible  white  precipitate  (mer- 
curhu  precipitatus  albus)  (NH2Hg"Cl). 

Preparation. — By  adding  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (HgCl8+2NH3=NH8Hg"Cl+NH4Cl). 

Constitution. — The  importance  of  this  compound  depends  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  recorded  case  where  the  mobility  of  hydrogen 
was  recognised.  White  precipitate  (that  is  the  precipitate  formed 
where  the  ammonia  is  in  excess)  may  be  regarded  as  ammonium  chloride 
where  the  dyad  Hg"  has  replaced  two  atoms  of  monad  hydrogen. 
Thus:— 

NH4Cl=amffK>fnc  chloride,  and  NH8Hg"Cl=t0As'fe  precipitate. 

If  the  mercuric  chloride  be  in  excess,  the  body  N^H^Hg^lfl  is  formed. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  ammonium  chloride, 
in  which  four  of  the  group  (HgCl)'  has  replaced  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen.     Thus  : — 

N2H8C12  =  2  of  ammonium  chloride;  N8H4(HgCl)'4Cl*  =  the  precipitate. 

Properties. — When  white  precipitate  is  boiled  with  water  a  yellow 
powder  is  produced  (Hg4N8Cl2,2H20).     Thus — 

4NHtH£'Cl     +     2H«0     =    Hg4N2Cl«,2HgO    +         2NH4C1. 
White  precipitate    +     Water       =       Yellow  precipitate    +  Amnionic  chloride. 

When  white  precipitate  is  boiled  with  potassic  hydrate,  it  forms 
NHS  and  HgO.    Thus— 

NHfHg*Cl     +     KHO    =     NHS      +     HgO     +     KC1. 

White  precipitate  -f-     Potaeeie     «    Ammonia   +    Merourio    +    Potaesic 

hydrate  oxide  chloride. 

When  white  precipitate  is  heated  to  608°  F.  (220°  C),  a  red  crys- 
talline powder  is  formed  (2HgCl*,Hg3N2).    Thus— 

6NH^g'Cl    =    3NH3     +     NH^HgCl,     +     2HgCl*Hg,N£. 

White  precipitate   =    Ammonia  +  +         Bed  powder. 

Mtrcuro^iiammonic  dichloride  or  fusible  white  precipitate  (HgCl*, 
2NH3)  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  is  boiled 
with  white  precipitate.    Thus— 

NH,Hg"Cl        +         NH4C1         =        HgCl*2NH3. 
White  precipitate       +  Amnionic  chloride     «     Fusible  white  precipitate. 

White  precipitate  is  used  as  a  poison  for  destroying  vermin. 

NN 
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Compounds  of  Meecuby  and  Iodine. 

6.  Mercurous  iodide  ...         ...         ...    HgJ* 

7.  Mercuric  iodide Hgl*. 

(6.)  Mercurous  Iodide  (Hg«I8);  Green iodid*  °f  Mercury. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  triturating  10  parts  of  mercury  with  7  puts 
of  iodine,  using  a  little  alcohol  to  moisten  the  mass. 

(2.)  By  adding  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  niuate. 

Properties. — A  yellowish-green  powder,  becoming  dark  colored  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  subliming  below  the  temperature  required  for  its 
fusion,  and  fusing  at  554°  F.  (290?  C).  When  sublimed,  it  assure 
the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  which  when  heated  become  of  a  deep 
red  color,  recovering  their  yellow  tint  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  Hgls  and  Hg. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide. 

(7.)  Mercuric  Iodide. — Biniodide  or  Red  iodide  of  Mercury  fflgVr 
[Molecular  weighty  454.    Relative  weighty  227.  Specific  gravity  ©/»&*» 
62'5  ;  of  vapor,  15708.] 

It  occurs  native  as  coccinite. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  triturating  10  parts  of  iodine  with  13  parts 
of  mercury,  and  subliming  the  mixture. 

(2.)  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  potass* 
iodide.  [The  Hgls  is  soluble  in  excess  of  both  salts,  the  solution 
being  colorless.] 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Mercuric  iodide  is  dimorphous.  If  the 
crystals  be  octahedral,  the  color  of  the  salt  is  red ;  if  they  be  rhom- 
boidal,  it  is  yellow.  The  yellow  variety,  however,  is  not  stable  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Mercuric  iodide  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but 
is  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  to  302°  F.  (150°  C.)  the  color  of  the 
compound  changes  from  red  to  yellow,  the  yellow  crystals  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  changing  into  the  red  variety  with  the  evolution 
of  heat.  It  fuses  at  392°  F.  (200°  C),  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which 
volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  vapor  has  a  remarkably  high 
specific  gravity  (15*708). 

(j3.)  Chemical.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alkaline  chlorides,  in  neutral  am- 
monium salts,  and  in  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids.  With  potassic 
or  amnionic  iodide  it  forms  double  salts.  Thus  potassic-mercunc 
iodide  (2(KI,HgI£),3H80)  crystallizes  out  on  cooling  from  a  hot  eola- 
tion of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassic  iodide.  The  iodide  forms  double  salts 
with  mercuric  oxide,  sulphide,  and  chloride,  such  as,  e.g.,  (Hgl^HgCU 
and  (HgMHgCy. 

The  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide 
containing  potassic  hydrate,  constitutes  the  "  Nessler  test "  for  am- 
monia.   This   solution   forms,   with  ammonia!  a  brown  precipe 
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(Hg%NT,HsO),  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

2HgIg+3KHO+NH,  =  Hg,/8NI,H80+3KI+2HgO. 

Compounds  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur. 

8.  Mereurous  sulphide        HgsS. 

9.  Mercuric  sulphide  HgS. 

(8.)  MerCUTOUS  Sulphide.— Subsulphidc  of  Mercury;  MMop's 
mineral  (HgsS). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a 
solution  of  mereurous  nitrate. 

(2.)  By  acting  on  mereurous  nitrate  or  mereurous  chloride  with 
ammonium  sulphide. 

Properties* — A  black  substance,  easily  decomposed  by  heat  (Hg2S  = 
Hg+HgS). 

(9.)  Mercuric  Sulphide. —Cinnabar  (=the  native  HgS) ;  Vermilion 
(=finely-powdered  HgS)  (HgS). 

[Molecular  weighty  232.  Relative  weight,  anomalous,  77*3,  i.e.,  2  volumes 
of  mercury  vapor  +  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  form  (not  2  volumes  but) 
3  volumes  of  mercuric  sulphide  vapor;  that  is,  they  unite  without  con- 
densation. Molecular  volume,  |  |  [  [.  Specific  gravity  of  solid,  8*2; 
of  vapor,  5*5."] 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  native  both  in  crystals  (hexahedra) 
and  in  masses.     It  constitutes  the  principal  ore  of  mercury. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  adding  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  either 
to  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  to  one  of  a  soluble  sulphide 
(black  variety  of  HgS). 

(2.)  By  triturating  6  parts  of  mercury  with  1  part  of  sulphur  (Black 
rariety  of  HgS  or  JEthiop's  mineral). 

(3.)  The  red  form  of  sulphide  is  prepared  from  the  black,  either  by 
subliming  the  black  variety  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  or 
t>j  the  prolonged  action  upon  the  black  sulphide  of  an  alkaline  sul- 
phide containing  an  excess  of  sulphur. 

(4.)  By  triturating  300  parts  of  mercury  with  114  of  sulphur,  and 
digesting  the  product  with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  at  120°F. 
(48  9°  C.)  (Bed  variety  of  HgS). 

Ordinary  commercial  preparation  of  vermilion. — 100  parts  of  mercury 
are  triturated  with  38  parts  of  sulphur  and  a  little  water,  and  then 
digested  with  a  solution  of  KHO  (16  per  cent.)  at  a  temperature  of 
122°  F.  (50°  C),  making  up  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  So  soon  as  the 
color  is  satisfactory,  the  product  is  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  any 
potash,  which  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  product  of  a  brown  color. 

[N.B. — On  passing  HSS  through  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt,  a 
white  precipitate  is  first  formed.    This  results  from  a  small  quantity 

NN  2 
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of  the  mercuric  sulphide  first  produced  forming  a  double  tali  wifttbe 
mercuric  salt  in  solution.] 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  There  are  two  varieties  of  mercuric  sul- 
phide, viz.,  the  black  and  the  red.  The  black  variety  is  connrted 
into  the  red  without  chemical  change,     (See  p.  547.) 

The  red  compound,  when  heated,  air  being  excluded,  sublimes  without 
fusing,  the  sublimate,  in  the  first  instance,  being  of  a  black  color, 
becoming  red  on  cooling.  When  heated  in  the  presence  of  air,  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphide  burns  off  (as  SOs),  and  the  metal  is  set  free. 

(/?.)  Chemical. — Mercuric  sulphide  is  unaffected  either  by  wads 
(except  nitro-hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids),  or  by  alkalies  miles* 
ignited  in  contact  with  them,  in  which  case  the  mercury  sublimes,  an 
alkaline  sulphide  and  sulphate  being  formed — 

4HgS+8KHO  =  4Hg+K,S04+3K,S  +  4H20. 

The  sulphide  forms  compounds  with  metallic  sulphides  (e.g^  KjS,HgS, 
5HsO)  and  also  with  other  mercuric  salts.  It  yields  a  white  compound 
with  mercuric  chloride.  It  is  a  very  permanent  body ;  hence  its 
value  as  a  paint 

Compound  of  Mercury  and  Nitrogen. 

(10.)  Mercuric  Nitride  (Hg%N2)  (&,  p.  310). 

Preparation. — By  heating  mercuric  oxide  in  a  current  of  ammonia 
(8HgO + 2NH3  =  Hg",N, + 3HgO). 

Properties. — A  dark,  explosive  powder.  Ammonia  and  sublimed 
mercury  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  nitride  cautiously  with  t 
caustic  alkali. 

Oxt-Salts  of  Mercury. 

(1L)  MerCUTOUS  Sulphate  (Hg8S04)  is  a  white,  crystalline  pew- 
dert  and  is  produced  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  mercnroos 
nitrate,  or  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphuric  add. 
Slightly  soluble  in  water. 

(12.)  Mercuric  Sulphate  (HgS04)  is  formed  by  heating  together 
mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  at  high  temperatures  (Hg+2H£S04= 
HgS04+SO*+2H20). 

Properties. — A  white  powder.  Its  color  changes  on  heating.  Decom- 
posed at  a  red  heat.  It  undergoes  decomposition  when  acted  on 
with  water,  an  insoluble  heavy,  yellow,  basic  salt,  the  tntnercuric  *d- 
phate  (called  also  basic  sulphate,  or  turpeth  (turbith)  mineral)  being 
formed  (HgSO^HgO),  together  with  a  soluble  acid  sulphate. 

(14.)  MerCUTOUS  Nitrate  (Protonitrate  of  mercury)  (Hgt)*2N0* 
2H,0. 

Preparation. — By  digesting  mercury  in  an  excess  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.  If  the  mercury  be  in  excess,  a  basic  nitrate  is  formed,  having 
the  formula  (8(Hg8)"2NO,,HgV>,H£0).    This  basic  nitimte  may  be 
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known  from  the  nonnal  salt  by  its  becoming  black  when  triturated 

in  a  mortar  with  sodium  chloride,  calomel  being  formed,  and  mercurous 

oxide  separating.    Thus— 

>•)    (HgJ"2NO„2H,0      +     2NaCl    =   H&C1,     +    2NaN0,    +    2H.O. 
Nonnal  merenrous     +       8odio    =  Calomel    +       Sodio       +    Water. 
nitnte  chloride  nitrate 

ffi.)  3(HgJ-2NO^Hg/',0,H,0+  6NaCl  =  3HgsCl,  +  6NaNOt  +    H&0    +  H,0. 
Basic  menmrona        +  Sodio  =  Calomel  +    Sodio    4-B£ercurouB+ Water. 
nitrate  chloride  nitrate  oxide 

By  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  upon  a  solution  of  the  salt,  a 
black  mercurous  amnionic  nitrate  (Hg^NH^NOj,  or  Hahnemann's 
soluble  mercury)  is  precipitated. 

(15.)  Mercuric  Nitrate  (2Hg"2NOs,H40). 

Preparation.— &j  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  (or  metallic  mercury)  in 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

Several  yellow  basic  nitrates,  of  which  the  compound  (Hg2NOs, 
HgO,2HgO)  is  one  of  the  most  important,  are  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  mercuric  nitrate.  From  these  compounds,  by 
the  continuous  action  of  hot  water,  the  nitric  acid  may  be  completely 
removed,  until  mercuric  oxide  only  remains. 

(16.)  Mercuric  Phosphate  (HgjP«Oe)  is  a  white  powder,  formed 
when  sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate. 

Reactions  of  Mebcdbt  Compounds. 
Flame. — None. 
Spectrum. — Bright  lines  in  green  and  blue. 

(A.)  Mxbcubous  Compounds  : — 

Caustic  alkalies  with  soluble  or  insoluble  mercurous  compounds. — Black 
ppt.  (Hg«0). 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonic  sulphide. — Black  ppt.  (Hg£S), 
insoluble  in  HNO$.     Soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

Hydrochloric  acid  with  soluble  mercurous  compounds. — White   ppt* 
(HgCl*):  turned  black  by  ammonia. 

Potassic  iodide. — Green  ppt.  (Hgglg). 

Stannous  chloride. — White  ppt.  (HgtC^),  becoming  grey  on  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  (metallic  mercury). 

(B.)  Msbcubic  Compounds  : — 

Caustic  alkalies.— Yellow  ppt  (HgO). 

Ammonia. — White  ppt.  of  a  mercur-ammonium  compound. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — White  or  orange  ppt.,  becoming  black 
(HgS).  Ppt.  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide,  or  in  HNO*  or  in  HCL 

Potassic  iodide. — Bed  ppt.  (Hgl*),  soluble  in  excess  of  both  solu- 
tions. 

Stannous  chloride.— White  ppt.  (HggClg)  as  above,  becoming  black 
or  grey  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  metallic  mer- 
cory  being  formed. 
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If  a  piece  of  copper  be  immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  &  salt  of 
mercury,  metallic  mercury  will  be  deposited  on  the  copper.  Simi- 
larly, mercury  is  deposited  on  gold  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  mercery 
salt,  if  the  gold  be  touched  through  the  solution  with  a  piece  of  dean 
iron.  These  deposits  may  be  volatilized  and  condensed  on  cold  sur- 
faces, or  changed  into  an  iodide  of  mercury,  etc. 

All  mercury  compounds  yield  a  sublimate  of  the  metal  when  heated 
in  a  test  tube  with  dry  sodium  carbonate. 

THALLIUM  (Tl). 

Atomic  weight,  204.  Molecular  weight  (probable),  408.  Specific  grotty  t 
11-8  to  11-91.  Fusing  point,  561°  F.  (294°  C).  Specific  tot, 
0-0325.  Atomicity,  monad  in  thallous  compounds  (')  (T1C1 ;  OTl^* 
and  triad  in  thallic  compounds  ('")  (T1"'C1S). 

History. — Discovered  by  Crookes  in  1861,  by  means  of  its  peculiar 
spectrum.  This  spectrum  was  first  noticed  in  a  deposit  taken  fnm 
the  flue  of  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory  in  the  Hare,  where  thalli- 
ferous  pyrites  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  acid.  (Tbe 
word  Thallium  is  derived  from  6a\Xoc,  "  green,"  the  metal  being  » 
named  from  its  peculiar  spectrum.) 

Natural  History. — It  occurs  sparingly,  but  is  nevertheless  widely 
distributed  in  Spanish  and  Belgian  pyrites.  It  is  also  found  in  a 
Swedish  mineral  called  Crookesite,  in  certain  mineral  waters,  and  in 
some  specimens  of  mica  and  lepidolite. 

Extraction. — By  treating  the  deposit  contained  in  the  floes  of 
sulphuric  acid  chambers  with  water,  and  precipitating  the  thallous 
chloride  from  the  clear  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  thallous  chloride  is  re-converted  into  thallous 
sulphate,  from  the  solution  of  which  metallic  thallium  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  action  of  metallic  zinc  or  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The 
metal  thus  obtained  is  then  fused  in  a  covered  crucible  under  poUsstc 
cyanide. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  heavy  crystalline  body,  exhibiting, 
when  freshly  cut,  a  brilliantly  metallic  surface.  It  is  softer  than  lead, 
leaving  a  bluish  line  when  rubbed  on  paper.  This  line  may  be  known 
from  a  lead  line,  by  its  turning  yellow  (oxidizing)  after  a  short  time. 
The  metal  crackles  like  tin  when  bent.  It  is  diamagnetic.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  11-8  to  11-91.  Its  specific  heat  is  0*0325.  It  is 
volatile  at  a  red  heat,  and  boils  below  a  white  heat.  Its  spectrum 
consists  of  one  intensely  green  line. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  Thallium  rapidly  tarnisheB  in  air  at  common  tern* 
peratures.  It  does  not  decompose  water  below  a  red  heat.  When 
melted  it  rapidly  oxidises,  but  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen. It  burns  in  oxygen,  emitting  a  green  light,  and  producing 
thallic  oxide  (TlsOs).     It  combines  energetically  with  the  haloids,  and 
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dso  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Dilute  acids  generally  dissolve  it. 
The  action  of  both  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  upon  it  is  energetic, 
whilst  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  slight. 

In  chemical  position,  thallium  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  mon- 
fttomic  metal  silver  than  to  the  alkaline  metals  in  the  sparing  solubi- 
lity of  its  chloride  and  the  insolubility  of  its  sulphide,  whilst  silver 
oxide,  like  thallous  oxide,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  its  solution 
exhibiting  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Compounds  of  Thallium  (Tl  =  204). 
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COMPOUNDS. 


Thallous  oxide 

„         hydrate 

Thallic  oxide 

,,      hydrate 

Thallous  chloride 

Thallic  chloride        

Bromides,  analogous  to  chlorides 

Iodides  ditto  

Thallous  sulphide .  • 

Thallic  „  

Thallous  carbonate 

„        nitrate       

Thallic        „  

Thallous  sulphate     

Thallic        „  

!Orthophospnates  | 
\ 
Pyrophosphates   | 
Metaphosphate 


Formulae 
(General). 


TLO 
T1HO 
T1.0. 

*$& 

T1C1, 

TIBr  and  TIBr. 

Til  and  Til. 

TJJS 

T1A 

TLUO, 

TINO. 

T13N0.8H.O 

TLS04 

HTLPu, 
T1PO, 


The  Oxides  Of  Thallium.— Both  Thallous  Oxide  (T1*0)  and 
Thallic  Oxide  (T1203),  are  basic  oxides,  and  form  soluble  crystalline 
salts. 

(L)  ThallotlS  Oxide  (TlflO)  is  formed  whenever  a  freshly-cut 
surface  of  the  metal  is  exposed  to  the  air.  On  placing  the  tarnished 
uutal  in  water,  this  layer  of  the  oxide  is  instantly  dissolved.  The 
solution  of  thallous  oxide  in  water  is  alkaline,  forming  thallous  hydrate 
(T1HO).  Thallous  oxide  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
When  electrolysed,  it  yields  metallic  thallium. 

12.)  Thallous  Hydrate  (T1HO)  is  formed  by  the  joint  action  of 
tir  and  water  on  the  metal,  or  by  adding  barium  hydrate  to  a  thallous 
sulphate  solution  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  Soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  being  very  alkaline.  Heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  becomes 
Tlt0. 

(3  and  4.)  Thallic  Oxide  (TJ*03)  is  formed  when  thallium  is 
burnt  in  oxygen.    A  dark  red  powder,  insoluble  in  water.     It  may  be 
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prepared  as  a  hydrate  (Tl^O^H^O)  by  adding  potassic  hydrate  to  a 
solution  of  a  thallic  salt.  It  gives  off  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  becoming 
TlfiO.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  with  the  eYohrtwn  d 
oxygen. 

(5.)  ThalloUB  Chloride  (T1C1)  is  formed  (a)  when  the  metal  is 
burnt  in  chlorine,  or  (fi)  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate  on  adding  a 
soluble  chloride  to  a  solution  of  a  thallous  salt  or  of  thalloua  hydrate. 
By  exposure  to  light  it  becomes  of  a  violet  tint.  It  readily  fossa,  aod 
at  a  high  temperature  volatilizes.  It  dissolves  (like  PbClt)  in  boiling 
water  (1  to  50),  crystallizing  out  on  cooling.  It  is  less  soluble  if 
some  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  water.  With  platinic  chloride 
it  forms  the  double  salt  2TlCl9PtCl4v  and  with  ferric  chloride  the 
compound  6TlCl,FegCls. 

When  thallous  chloride  is  warmed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, a  thallic  oxyhydrate  is  formed  (TlHOg). 

(6.)  Thallic  Chloride  (T1C13). 

Preparation. — By  passing  chlorine  through  water  in  which  thallous 
chloride  is  suspended.  A  thallic  oxy-hydrate  (T1H0«)  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  a  caustic  alkali  upon  it. 

Intermediate  chlorides  are  known,  viz.,  T^Cl^  and  Tl^Cl* 

Thallic  bromide  and  iodide  have  been  prepared. 

(9.)  Thallous  Sulphide  (T1*S)  is  formed  either  by  adding 
hydric  ammonium  sulphide  to  a  solution  of  a  thallous  salt,  or  br  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  solution  of  the  oxalate  or  acetate 
of  thallium.  Insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alkalies  or  in  their  sulphides. 
Soluble  in  sulphuric  and  in  nitric  acids.  Undergoes  oxidation  on  ex- 
posure to  air. 

(10.)  Thallic  Sulphide  (TljSj)  is  prepared  by  fusing  thallium  with 
an  excess  of  sulphur. 

(11.)  Thallous  Carbonate  (T1CO,),  is  prepared  either  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  the  hydrate  with  CO*  or  by  exposing  the  metal 
or  a  solution  of  thallous  hydrate  to  the  air. 

(120  Thallous  Nitrate  (T1N03)  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  metal. 

(13.)  Thallic  Nitrate  (T13N0,8H,0)  and  (15.)  Thallic  Sul- 
phate (TVS047HfiO),  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  aod 
sulphuric  acids  respectively  on  thaUic  oxide. 

(14.)  ThalloUS  Sulphate  (T1SS04),  a  body  isomorphous  with 
potassium  sulphate,  combines  with  aluminium  sulphate  to  form  as 
octahedral  thallium  alum  (Ay'Tl^SOO^^HgO). 

Reactions  of  the  Thallium  Compounds. 
1.  They  all  impart  a  green  color  to  flame,  and  produce  the  spec- 
trum peculiar  to  the  metal  {vide  supra),  one  bright  green  line  being 
prominent. 
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2.  The  metal  is  reduced  whenever  a  thallous  salt  is  ignited  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  sodium  carbonate. 

3.  The  metal  is  precipitated  when  a  piece  of  zinc  is  placed  in  a 
solution  of  a  thallium  salt. 

(A.)  Thaixous  Salts. — 1.  Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides;  a  white 
ppt.  of  thallous  chloride  (T1C1),  or  of  thallous  bromide  (TIBr).  (See 
Thallic  Salts.) 

2.  Soluble  iodides;  a  yellow  ppt.  of  thallous  iodide  (TU). 

3.  Potassium  ehromate ;  a  yellow  ppt.  of  thallous  chromate. 

4.  PlaHnic  chloride ;  a  yellow  ppt.  of  2TlCl,PtCl4. 

5.  Alkaline  hydrates  and  carbonates;  no  ppt.  {see  Reaction  with 
thallic  salts). 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide;  a  brownish-black  ppt.  (T1SS),  insoluble  in 


(B.)  Thallic   Salts. — 1.    Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides;   no  ppt. 
(See  Thallous  Salts.) 

2.  Alkaline    hydrates  and   carbonates;    a    brown    gelatinous    ppt. 
(TlHOt).    (See  Thallous  Salts.) 

3.  Oxalic  acid;  a  white  ppt. 

TUNGSTEN  (W  (Wolfram  or  Wolfranium)  ==  184). 

Atomic  weight,  184.  Specific  gravity,  1913.  Specific  heat,  0-0334. 
Atomicity  tetrad  (iT)>  in  tungstous  compounds  (WO£),  and  hexad  (**), 
in  tungstic  compounds  (W03). 

History.— Obtained  by  Scheele,  1781. 

Natural  History. — It  occurs  as  Scheelite  (CaW04)  as  Wolfram 
(MnWO*SFeW04),  and  as  a  tungstate  of  lead  (PbW04)  and  of  cop- 
per.   It  is  also  found  as  Wolfram  ochre  (W03) 

Preparation. — By  reducing  tungstic  anhydride  (WOs)  with  char- 
coal at  a  white  heat,  or  by  submitting  the  chlorides  to  the  action 
either  of  sodium  or  of  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Properties. — A  white,  hard,  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal.  Its 
alloy  with  steel  (5  per  cent.)  is  intensely  hard,  and  permanently 
magnetic  in  a  high  degree.  In  mass,  the  metal  is  not  acted 
upon  by  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when'  finely  powdered,  it 
burns  in  air,  forming  WOs.  Tungstic  acid  is  formed  either  by  the 
action  upon  the  metal  of  nitric  acid  or  of  aqua  regia,  or  by  heating 
the  metal  with  nitre,  or  by  boiling  it  in  an  alkaline  solution.  It 
combines  with  chlorine  when  heated  with  it. 

Tuhostbk  Compounds. 

Tungstous  oxide    ...         WO,. 

Tungstic  oxide  or  anhydride        ...     WOr 
Tungstic  acid         HgWO*. 
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Hypotungstous    chloride,    bromide 

and  iodide  WC12 ;  WBr« ;  WI,. 

Tungstous  chloride  WCI4. 

Tungstic  pentachloride      ...         ...  WCI5.   . 

Tungstic  hexachloride       WCls- 

I  WOCl4. 
Tungsten  oxychlorides,  etc.  ...  •<  WO^Cl^. 

(  WO«Br8. 

Tungstous  sulphide  WS*. 

Tungstic  sulphide WS3. 

TungStOUS  Oxide  (WO«).— This  is  prepared  by  heating  W0S  ia  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  avoiding  too  high  a  temperature,  otherwise  com- 
plete reduction  might  be  effected.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  and  boms 
in  air,  firing  spontaneously  if  freshly  prepared  (pyrophoric),  WOs 
being  formed.     It  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  not  forming  salts. 

Tungstic  Oxide. — Tungstic  anhydride  (WOs). 

Preparation. — By  the  ignition  of  ammonium  tungstate  (prepared  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  residue  left  after  treating  calcic  tung- 
state (Scheelite)  with  aqua  regis). 

Properties. — A  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  most  acids, 
but  soluble  in  alkalies.  Fusible  at  a  high  temperature.  Becomes  green 
on  exposure  to  light. 

When  a  hot  alkaline  solution  is  neutralized  with  an  acid,  a  j/tfib* 
precipitate  of  tungstic  acid  (H8W04)  is  thrown  down,  but^when  1 
cold  dilute  solution  is  similarly  treated,  a  white  precipitate  of  HtWO* 
HgO(=  H4WOa)  is  formed. 

Tungstic  Add  exists  in  several  modifications : — 

(a.)  Common  tungstic  acid  (HaW04),  has  a  yellow  color  and  is  inso- 
luble in  water.  It  is  prepared  by  drying  the  compound  (fi^WO^H^O) 
over  sulphuric  acid.  The  normal  tungstates  are  salts  of  this  dibasic 
acid. 

(fi.)  Metatungstic  acid  (HsW4013,7HsO),  is  a  white  body,  soluble  io 
water,  and  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

(y.)  A  colloidal  tungstic  acid,  similar  to  colloidal  molybdic  acid,  h»« 
been  prepared. 

Tungstates  and  Metatungstates. 

The  tungstates  yield  a  precipitate  with  an  acid  in  the  cold.  The 
metatungstates  yield  no  such  precipitate. 

The  Tungstates  &ro  a  very  complex  class,  numerous  polytungststeJ 
having  been  described. 

The  normal  sodium  and  potassium  tungstates  (NagWO^HcO),  n* 
prepared  by  adding  tungstic  anhydride  to  a  fused  alkaline  carbonate. 
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The  sodium  salt  (a  paratungstate),  which  is  used  as  a  mordant  and 
also  for  rendering  muslin  uninflammable,  is  prepared  by  roasting  wolfram 
with  soda  ash,  and  extracting  the  residue  so  formed  with  water. 

Tungsto-tungstates. — The  tungstates  combine  with  tungstous 
oxide  (WOs),  to  form  compounds  to  which  the  name  tungsto-tungstates 
has  been  given. 

The  MetatllUgstateS  are  formed  bj  heating  the  normal  salt  with 
tungstic  anhydride.  The  sodium  salt  has  the  formula,  Na2W4013, 
10H,O. 

Certain  Phospho-tungStateS  (corresponding  to  phospho-molyb- 
dates),  have  been  prepared. 

SillCO-TuilgStic  Acid  (H8SiW12Oi«).  The  compound  of  silica 
with  tungstic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  an  acid  salt  of  an  alkaline 
tungstate  (a  polytungstate)  with  gelatinous  silicic  acid.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  a  free  state  by  first  adding  mercurous  nitrate  to  a  solu- 
tion of  one  of  its  salts,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  mercurous 
silico-tungstate  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  both  normal 
and  acid  salts. 

Chlorid68  Of  Tungsten. — Hypotungstous  chloride  (WC18)  is  a  grey 
powder,  formed  by  heating  WC14  in  a  current  of  COs.  Tungstic  chlo- 
ride and  pentachloride  (WC15)  are  formed  by  heating  WC1<$  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  the  distillate  being  collected  in  a  cold  receiver. 

Tungstic  hexachloride  (WClg).  Preparation. — By  heating  dry  tung- 
sten in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  (If  air  or  moisture  be  present,  an 
oxychloride  (WOCl4)  would  be  formed.) 

Properties. — A  black  crystalline  mass,  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
air  unless  WOCl4  be  present.  Fuses  at  527°  F.  (275°  C),  and  boils 
at  654-8°  F.  (346°  C).  Undergoes  dissociation  above  the  boiling 
point.  Soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
water  into  tungstic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Reactions  of  the  Tungstates. 

Solutions  of  the  tungstates  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  the  insoluble 
tungsten  compounds  with  an  alkali. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  amnionic  sulphide.  No  ppt.  (A  brown 
precipitate  of  WS9  is  thrown  down  if  HC1  be  added  to  the  solution 
after  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide.) 

2.  A  borax  bead  heated  in  the  reducing  flame  with  compounds  of 
tungsten  gives  a  blue  color,  whilst  in  the  oxidizing  flame  a  yellow 
bead,  changing  to  red  on  cooling,  is  formed. 

3.  If  to  solutions  acidulated  with  HC1  a  piece  of  zinc  be  added 
(nascent  hydrogen),  a  deep  blue- colored  liquid  results. 


SECTION  III. — Organic  Chemistry. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Organic  Compounds  and  Organised  Bodies  —  Definition  of  Organic  Chenriitry- 
O&ganic  Analysis — Ultimate  Analysis — Vapor  Density — Method  of  aster* 
mining  Vapor  Densities — Proximate  Analysis. 

Distinction  between  an  Organic  Compound  and  a* 

Organised  Body. 

Bt  an  organic  compound,  such,  e.g.,  as  sugar,  urea,  etc,  we  mean  t 
body  of  definite  chemical  constitution,  exhibiting  frequently,  if  solid, 
a  crystalline  structure,  and  possessing,  if  liquid,  a  fixed  boiling-point 
Many  organic  compounds  have  been  formed  artificially. 

By  an  organised  body,  such,  e.g.,  as  tissue,  we  imply  a  solid  non- 
crystalline substance,  of  a  fibrous  or  cellular  nature  (i.e.,  non-crystal- 
line), suffering  decomposition  when  heated,  so  that  it  can  neither  be 
liquefied  nor  vaporised  intact.  No  organised  bodies  have  been  formed 
artificially. 

Definitions  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

(1.)  Organic  chemistry  was  originally  defined  as  "the  dumfrj 
of  compounds  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  vital  force,"  that  is,  of 
a  force  present  only  in  the  bodies  of  living  plants  and  animals.  Those 
who  held  this  doctrine  of  a  vital  force,  divided  organic  bodies  into  tvo 
classes  : — 

(a.)  Direct  organic  bodies ;  that  is,  bodies  like  sugar,  starch,  etc* 
actually  formed  in  the  living  plant  or  animal ;  and 

(/3.)  Indirect  organic  bodies;  that  is,  bodies  formed  from  direct 
organic  bodies,  by  chemical  or  physical  means.  Thus  oxalates  and 
formates  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  organic  chemistry,  because 
the  formates  were  prepared  from  the  oxalates,  and  the  oxalates  from 
starch.  Similarly,  olefiant  gas  and  alcohol  were  considered  organic! 
because  olefiant  gas  was  produced  from  alcohol,  and  alcohol  *** 
formed  from  sugar.  Starch  and  sugar  being  direct  organic  bodies  the 
products  derived  from  them  were  regarded  as  indirect  organic  bodies. 

Recent  researches,  however,  have  shown  that  many  organic  oot> 
pounds  may  be  prepared  artificially ;  we  mean  by  that,  without  the 
medium  of  any  organic  substance.  Thus,  in  1828,  Wohler  obtained 
urea  from   ammonium  cyanate,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  as 
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organic  compound  being  obtained  by  an  artificial  method.  Here  life, 
"the  vital  force, YY  played  no  part.  A  solution  of  the  cyanate  was 
made  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  when  urea  was  deposited.  Cyanogen 
may  be  obtained  from  sodium  cyanide  (NaCN),  a  salt  prepared  by 
passing  nitrogen  over  a  heated  mixture  of  carbon  and  sodium  car- 
bonate. Alcohol  (as  Bertholet  discovered  in  1856)  may  also  be  built 
up  artificially  from  its  elements ;  and  so  on.  Hence  "  the  vital 
force99  scarcely  serves  to  mark  the  division  between  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry. 

(2.)  Organic  chemistry  was  defined  by  Laurent  as  "  the  chemistry  of 
carbon  and  its  compounds."  All  organic  substances  contain  carbon 
combined  sometimes  with  hydrogen  only,  as  in  benzene  (CgHg),  and 
sometimes  with  nitrogen  only,  as  in  cyanogen  (CN).  Sometimes  the 
carbon  is  combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  in  sugar,  alcohol, 
etc.,  and  not  unfrequently  with  nitrogen  in  addition,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  Heating  a  substance  in  a  test-tube,  to  see 
whether  it  chars,  is  the  usual  rough  test  for  an  organic  body,  and 
unless  the  body  be  volatile  without  decomposing,  the  result  is  ac- 
curate. 

To  accept  this  definition,  however,  in  its  integrity,  would  involve 
our  placing  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and  carbonic  anhydride  (C02)  with 
the  carbonates  amongst  organic  compounds.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
Frankland  defines  an  organic  body  as  "  a  substance  where  one  or  more 
atoms  of  the  carbon  of  a  molecule  are  directly  combined  with  carbon, 
nitrogen,  or  hydrogen."  Thus  he  excludes  carbonic  anhydride,  as  a 
body  in  which  the  carbon  is  combined  directly  only  with  oxygen 
(0=C=0).  Cyanic  acid  is  an  organic  compound,  because  the  carbon 
is  directly  combined  with  nitrogen  (N  =  C — O— H).  The  objection 
to  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  takes  for  granted  our  power  of  examining 
the  internal  molecular  structure  of  bodies,  whereas  at  present  such 
insight  is  nothing  more  than  mere  speculation. 

(3.)  Organic  chemistry  was  defined  by  Liebig  as  "  the  chemistry  of 
compound  radicals."  But  compound  radicals,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  not  unknown  in  mineral  chemistry.  Silver  nitrate,  Ag(N03), 
which  consists  of  silver  and  the  compound  radical  (NOs),  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  silver  acetate,  Ag(CsH3Os),  consisting  of  silver 
and  the  compound  radical  (C2H30g).  Both  salts  part  with  their  com- 
pound radicals  when  a  soluble  chloride  is  presented  to  them  to  form 
AgCi.    Again  succinic  acid 

taars  a  close  resemblance  to  sulphuric  acid 

s?; )  o«(=h«so4) 

toch  body  containing  a  compound  radical. 
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But  although  the  existence  of  compound  radicals  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  organic  chemistry,  nevertheless  their  presence 
is  one  very  striking  characteristic  of  it. 

By  a  compound  organic  radical  we  mean  "  a  group  of  atoms  cos- 
taming  one  or  more  atoms  of  carbon,  of  which  one  or  more  bonds  are 
unsatisfied."  (Frankland.)  As  in  inorganic  chemistry  we  have  elements 
of  different  atomicities,  so  in  organic  chemistry  we  hare  radicals  of 
different  atomicities.  For  example,  we  find  univalent  radicals,  such 
as  methyl  (CH3),  forming  methylic  chloride  (CH,)/Cl ;  Undent 
radical*)  as  ethylene  (C*H4),  forming  ethylene  chloride  (Cjy'Cl,; 
trivalent  radicals,  as  glycerile  (CsHfl),  the  radical  of  glycerine 
(C3Ha(HO)s),  etc.  Basic  radicals  are  sometimes  found  combined 
with  acid  radicals,  the  whole  body  being  in  such  case  made  up  of 
compound  radicals  ;  as  e.g.,  in  methylic  acetate,  (CsH302)CHs. 

No  mono-,  tri-,  or  quinqui-valent  radical  can  exist  as  a  separate 
group  any  more  than  a  monad  (as  hydrogen),  a  triad,  or  a  pentad  ele- 
ment (as  nitrogen)  can  exist  as  a  separate  atom. 

Having  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  exact  line  dividing 
organic  from  inorganic  chemistry,  we  may  here  note  one  or  two  special 
characteristics  of  organic  bodies  : — 

1.  The  principal  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  organic 
bodies  are  few,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  at  the 
same  time  nearly,  if  not  every  element,  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  the  plants  or  of  the  animals  that 
serve  to  elaborate  these  compounds. 

2.  Although  the  elements  of  which  organic  bodies  are  formed  are,  as 
we  have  said,  few,  nevertheless  the  number  of  atoms  constitnting  a 
molecule  is  frequently  very  large.  No  organic  compound  is  known 
containing  only  two  atoms  in  a  molecule,  and  only  one,  min  hjdro- 
cyanic  acid  (HCN),  containing  three.  In  sugar  45  atoms,  and  is 
margarin  217  atoms,  make  up  the  molecule  of  these  bodies  respec- 
tively. 

3.  Organic  bodies  are  remarkable  for  their  complicated  and  elaborate 
constitution.  This  depends  on  two  circumstances  : — (a),  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  compound  radicals  in  organic  bodies  ;  and  (/J)  the 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  four  elements  of  which  organic  com- 
pounds are  chiefly  composed. 

Respecting  this  latter  point,  viz.,  the  chemical  values  of  the  four 
elements  of  which  organic  bodies  are  chiefly  composed,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  carbon  is  a  tetrad ;  nitrogen  a  triad ;  oxygen  a  dyad,  and  hy- 
drogen a  monad. 

The  tetravalent  atomicity  of  carbon  is  important.  It  is  regarded  as 
"folly  saturated "  when  it  is  combined  either  with  4  monads  (•*  in 
CH4),  or  with  the  equivalent  of  4  monads,  such  as  2  dyads  (as  in  C0|) 
or  1  triad  and  1  monad  (as  in  CNH),  etc.  It  is  regarded  as  "^ 
saturated"  in  compounds  that  contain  less  than  4  monads  or  their 
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equivalent,  such  as  CO.  Under  slight  physical  influences,  however, 
such  as  light,  the  non-saturated  compound  CO  will  combine  with  Clg, 
forming  phosgene  gas  (COClg),  in  which  compound  the  carbon  becomes 
fully  saturated. 

But  a  carbon  atom  will  also  combine  with  a  carbon  atom  (Dupli- 
cation). Two  separate  carbon  atoms  possess  8  unsatisfied  bonds 
(four  to  each).  When  combined,  however  (forming  a  dicarbon  atom), 
they  have  only  6  unsatisfied  bonds,  because  it  will  be  seen  that  one 
bond  from  one  carbon  atom  combines  with  and  satisfies  one  bond  from 
the  second  carbon  atom,  thus  satisfying  2  of  the  8  bonds.  Similarly, 
a  combination  of  3  carbon  atoms  (a  tricarbon  atom)  has  only  8  unsa- 


tisfied   bonds    instead     of     12.      Thus 


j— 


i 


a    carbon    atom  ; 


=  a  dicarbon  atom  ;   — C — C — C—  =  a  tricarbon  atom. 

I    I    l 


i    I 

Thus  the  addition  of  every  carbon  atom  increases  the  non-saturated 
bonds  of  a  compound  by  2.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  why  we  regard 
a  series  of  bodies  that  increase  by  an  addition  of  CH*  as  a  homo- 
logous series  ;  as,  for  example,  in 'the  monatomic  methyl  series  : 


tfcyl  (CHJ' 

*yl  (C.B,)' 
etc. 


Methyl-hydride  (CHJH 

Ethyl-hydride  (G,HJQ 

Propyl-hydride  (OjH^H 

etc. 


Methyl-cbloride  (CHJCl 

Ethyl-chloride  (C,h!)C1 

Propyl-chloride  (C,tt,)  CI 

etc. 


Methyl-alcohol  (CH-)(HO) 
Ethyl-alcohol  (CJLVHO] 
Propy I- alcohol  (C,]^)  (HO 


etc. 


Types  formed  on  carbon  as  the  grouping  agent  in  non-nitrogenized  bodies, 
and  on  nitrogen  in  nitrogenized  bodies.    (Frankland.) 

It  may  be  conveniently  noted  here  that  Frankland  regards  these 
carbon  groupings  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  constituting  a  series 
of  types  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies.  In  the  case  of  nitrogenized 
bodies,  nitrogen  is  regarded  as  forming  the  grouping  element  Thus — 

(1.)  The  single  carbon  atom  type  has  been  termed  the  monadelphic 
or  marsh  gas  type. 

H 

I 
H—C-H  =  CH*  Marsh  gas. 


k 


(2.)  The  dicarbon  atom  type   has   been   termed   the  diadelphic  or 
"ethyl  type. 

H    H 

H— C— C— H  =  {  £5*  Methyl. 

H    H 
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(8.)  The  tricarbon  atom  type  has  been  termed  the  triaddpkie  %p#. 
H    H    H 

H— C— C — C— H,  as  for  example  I  CH8=C8He,  Propyl-hjdride, 

III  (CH8 

H    H    H 

and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand  nitrogenized  bodies  may  be  arranged  under  one 
of  either  of  the  following  forms  : — 

(4.)  The  ammonia  type ;  represented  thus— 

H 

N    =N'"HS,  Ammonia. 

/\ 

(5.)  The  amnionic  chloride  type;  represented  thus — 

CI 


H— N— H  =  N*H«CL 

/\ 

Fmnkland  also  describee— 
(6.)  The  double  monadelphic  type, 

H  H 

H— C— O— C— H. 

I  I 

H  H 

(7.)  The  condensed  diadelphic  or  olefin*  type, 

H    H 

u 

4.  A  great  variety  of  property  naturally  occurs  as  the  result  of  tk 
complicated  chemical  constitution  of  organic  bodies,  some  consti- 
tuting our  daily  food,  others  being  actively  poisonous  substances. 

ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

The  analysis  of  an  organic  body  is  of  two  kinds,  vi*.f  proximate  uri 
ultimate. 

(1.)  A  proximate  analysis  of  a  body  implies  "the  separation  tfd 
estimation  of  its  component  or  proximate  principles  "— 

Thus  :  determining  the  presence  and  relative  proportions  of  sugar, 
fat,  casein,  and  salts  in  milk,  constitutes  "a  proximate  cmaly**" ^ 
milk. 
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(2.)  An  ultimate  analysis  of  a  body  implies  "  the  separation  and  the 
estimation  of  the  constituent  or  ultimate  elements  "— 

Thus :  determining  the  presence  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  casein  of  the  milk,  con- 
stitutes "an  ultimate  analysis'9  of  casein. 

We  commence  our  studies  with  the  principles  of,  and  the  method  of 
conducting,  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies. 


ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

The  principle  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  a  body  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  may  be  stated  as  follows,  viz. : — To  burn  a 
known  weight  of  the  organic  body  in  oxygen,  and  to  collect  and 
weigh  the  oxidised  products.  The  carbon  is  determined  as  C08,  the 
hydrogen  as  H^O,  and  the  oxygen  by  difference — that  is,  by  subtracting 
the  combined] weight  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  from  the  total  weight 
of  the  material  operated  upon. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  are  as  fol- 
lows : — (1.)  That  the  body  operated  upon  should  be  pure ;  (2.)  that 
it  should  be  dry;  (3.)  that  it  should  be  perfectly  burnt ;  and  (4.)  that 
the  products  should  be  accurately  weighed. 

To  insure  the  purity  of  a  compound,  a  crystal  (if  the  substance  be 
crystalline)  is  to  be  preferred. 

Fractional  crystallization,  or  fractional  distillation,  or  fractional 
precipitation  are  processes  employed  to  separate  two  or  more  sub- 
stances. 

The  question  is  all-important,  and  yet  often  full  of  difficulty,  Is  the 
substance  under  examination  pure  or  not  ?  If  it  be  a  liquid,  we  ask, 
Has  it  a  fixed  boiling  point  ?  If  a  gas,  Has  a  diffused  portion  the  same 
composition  as  the  part  not  diffused  ?  If  a  solid,  Are  the  results  of 
analysis,  of  its  specific  gravity  and  solubility  at  different  temperatures, 
and  of  its  fusing  point,  constant  and  uniform  ?   (Pp.  2  and  3). 

The  history  of  ultimate  analysis.— The  first  attempts  at  organic 
analysis  were  simply  destructive  distillation,  the  products  of  such  dis- 
tillation being  regarded  by  the  older  chemists  as  the  elements  of  organic 
bodies.  Thus  grew  the  dictum  "air,  oil,  water  and  earth  (caput 
mortuum)  are  the  elements  of  organic  bodies." 

Hales  and  Priestly  were  the  first  who  improved  this  process  of 
destructive  distillation  by  collecting  the  gaseous  products  evolved 
during  the  operation. 

In  1810,  Gay  Lussac  and  Thlnard  suggested  (in  principle)  the  pro- 
cess of  analysis  which  is  now  adopted,  viz.,  burning  the  body  in 
oxygen  and  collecting  the  products.  Their  process  was  as  follows  : — 
A  glass  tube,  containing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  organic  body  to 

oo 
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be  examined  was  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  a  fornaee.  When 
the  tube  was  sufficiently  heated,  oxygen  was  supplied  to  the  organfe 
matter  by  dropping  potassium  chlorate  into  the  tube.  The  gases 
evolved  were  collected  over  mercury  and  measured. 

The  objections  to  this  process  were  its  practical  difficulties,  namely, 
(1,)  the  constant  cracking  of  the  tube,  (2,)  the  frequent  loss  occasioned 
by  the  substance  being  blown  out  of  the  tube,  (3,)  the  difficulty  of 
ensuring  the  complete  combustion  of  the  organic  matter,  owing  to 
the  immediate  and  rapid  generation  of  oxygen  from  the  potassium 
chlorate,  and  (4,)  the  inaccuracies  resulting  from  measuring  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion. 

Berzelius  suggested  the  following  improvements  in  the  process,  ra, 
(I,)  placing  the  tube  in  a  horizontal  position ;  and  (2,)  modifying  the 
violent  action  of  the  potassium  chlorate  by  mixing  it  with  common 
salt.  Further  (3,)  he  weighed  the  products,  using  for  this  purpose 
a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  to  collect  the  water,  and  fragments  of 
caustic  potash  contained  in  a  large  glass  bulb  to  collect  the  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thlnard,  Berard,  Berzelius,  and,  lastly,  Thompson, 
suggested  the  use  of  cupric  oxide,  instead  of  potassium  chlorate,  for  the 
supply  of  the  oxygen.  Its  advantages  were — (1,)  the  comparatire 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  obtained  pure  and  dry ;  and  (2),  more 
particularly,  that  when  heated  alone  it  required  a  high  temperature 
for  its  decomposition,  but  that  when  heated  with  organic  matter,  it 
readily  imparted  its  oxygen  to  it. 

Lavoissier,  Saussure,  and  Prout  suggested  passing  a  stream  of  pure 
oxygen  through  the  combustion  tube  instead  of  using  cupric  oxide. 

Finally,  Liebig  improved  the  process  in  many  of  its  details.  He 
suggested  the  use  of  plumbic  chromate  as  an  oxidising  agent,  instead 
of  cupric  oxide,  under  the  following  circumstances  :— 

(a.)  When  the  compound  containt  chlorine  or  bromine.  When  cupric 
oxide  is  used,  the  volatile  bodies  CuCl*  and  CuBrt  are  formed,  which, 
condensing  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  introduce  a  source  of  error. 
This  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  plumbic  chromate. 

(/3.)  When  the  compound  contains  sulphur.  The  sulphur,  when  burnt 
with  cupric  oxide,  forms  SO*  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the  potasiif 
hydrate  solution,  thus  falsifying  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the 
potash  bulbs.  With  plumbic  chromate,  on  the  contrary,  the  sulphur 
does  not  form  SO£,  but  the  non-volatile  body  plumbic  sulphate. 

(y.)  When  the  compound  contains  alkaline  salts.  The  alkaline  car- 
bonates into  which  these  alkaline  salts  are  converted  by  heat,  are  not 
decomposed  by  contact  with  cupric  oxide  (thereby  decreasing  the 
quantity  of  free  CO£  formed),  whilst  they  are  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  plumbic  chromate. 

($.)  When  the  compound  is  difficult  of  combustion. 


! 

i 
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X)— The  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Carbon,  Hydro- 
gen, and  Oxygen  of  an  Organic  Compound,  not  containing 
Nitrogen. 

This  is  conducted  as  follows  : — A  tube  of  bard  glass,  eighteen 
nches  long,  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck,  and  closed  at  one  end,  is 
ilied  for  the  first  five  inches  with  pure  cupric  oxide.  An  accurately- 
nreighed  quantity  of  the  organic  body  to  be  examined,  mixed  with 
ropric  oxide,  is  then  introduced,  the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  filled 
ip  with  pure  oxide.     To  this  combustion-tube  is  attached — 

First,  an  accurately-weighed  tube  containing  calcic  chloride,  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  moisture  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
hydrogen,  calcic  chloride  not  absorbing  carbonic  anhydride  ;  and 

Secondly,  an  accurately-weighed  bulb-tube  containing  a  solution  of 
potassic  kydraie,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  carbonic  anhydride 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon. 

The  front  part  of  the  combustion-tube  (that  is,  the  part  containing 
pure  cupric  oxide)  is  first  heated  to  redness.  This  done,  the  heat  is 
next  applied  to  the  mixture  of  the  oxide  and  the  organic  matter, 
ending  at  that  part  of  the  tube  furthest  from  the  absorption  tube. 
Thus  the  organic  body  is  burnt  by  the  oxygen  of  the  cupric  oxide. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body,  as  water,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
calcic  chloride,  and  the  carbon  as  carbonic  anhydride  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  potash  solution. 

Finally,  the  sealed  end  of  the  combustion-tube  is  broken  off,  and 
pure  dry  air  or  oxygen  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  so  that  any 
moisture  or  carbonic  anhydride  remaining  in  the  tube  when  the  opera- 
tion is  complete  may  be  displaced  and  absorbed. 

The  tubes  are  then  detached,  and  when  cool,  are  again  weighed. 
The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  represents 
the  water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  compound, 
and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  bulbs  containing  the  solution 
of  potassic  hydrate,  represents  the  carbonic  anhydride  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  compound. 

Determination  Of  Oxygen. — The  oxygen  is  calculated  by  differ- 
ence ;  that  is,  having  proved  the  body  to  contain  only  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, and  oxygen,  the  combined  weights  of  the  hydrogen  and  the 
carbon  are  subtracted  from  the  total  weight. 

Method  of  Calculating  Results. 

8ay  10  grains  of  sugar  is  burnt : — 

(a.)  The  calcic  chloride  tube  after  experiment  weighed   205*78  grs. 

„  before        „  „         20000  „ 


Therefore  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  )  __  -.»g 
of  10  grains  of  sugar  yields  HsO         I  ^ 


oo2 
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It  follows  therefore — 

tt-a        tt  Wt.  of  H^O  in  10 

18    :   2    :  :   5*78  :  x  =  0*643  grs.  of  hydrogen  in  10  grs.  of  sugar. 

(/3.)  The  potassic  hydrate  solution  after  expt.  weighed    815*39  grs. 
„  „  „     before  „  800*00  „ 


9» 


Therefore  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  )  __  15.«q„ 
of  10  grains  of  sugar  yields  COf        ) 

It  follows  therefore — 

00  0         Wt.  of  00,  In  10 

1  grs.  of  sugar. 

44    :   12    :  :    15*39  :  x  =  4*198  grs.  of  carbon  in  10  grs.  of  sugar. 

(y.)  10  grs.— 4*841  grs.  (0*643  grs.  of  H+ 4*189  grs.  of  C)=5'lo9 
grs.  of  oxygen. 

(8.)  Multiplying  these  quantities  by  10,  we  find  that  there  are  io 
every  100  parts  of  sugar-* 

Carbon        41*98  parts. 

Hydrogen    ...         ...         ...       6*43 

Oxygen       ...         51*59 

Experimental  Errors.— Usually  our  estimation  of  the  carbon  in  a 
body  is  0*1  to  0*2  per  cent,  too  low,  the  error  arising  from  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  the  body,  whilst  our  estimation  of  the  hydrogen 
is  0*1  to  0*2  per  cent,  too  high,  the  error  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  the  entire  removal  of  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid  it  is  commonly  placed  in  the  combustion-tobe 
in  a  glass  bulb,  the  exact  weight  of  the  liquid  introduced  being  pre- 
viously determined ;  whilst  in  the  .case  of  a  fat  or  wax,  etc.,  a  little 
platinum  boat  is  usually  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

(II.)— Estimation  of  the  Hydrogen  and  Carbon  in  a  Body 

containing  Nitrogen. 

If  the  nitrogen  were  evolved  as  free  nitrogen  from  the  organic  body 
its  presence  would  not  signify,  inasmuch  as  pure  nitrogen  wonld 
neither  be  absorbed  by  the  calcic  chloride,  nor  by  the  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  But  as  a  rule,  during  a  combustion  analysis,  a  Bnull 
quantity  of  the  nitrogen  of  nitrogenised  bodies  becomes  oxidized  to 
nitric  oxide  (N8Os),  which,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air  in  the 
potash-bulb  apparatus,  would  be  further  oxidized  to  nitric  peroxide 
(Ns04),  and  would  then  be  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  potassie  hj- 
drate,  and  so  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  CO* 

To  remedy  this  it  is  usual  to  place  some  copper  turnings  in  the 
front  part  of  the  combustion-tube,  and  to  maintain  the  metal  at  •  red 
heat  during  the  whole  experiment.     The  action  of  the  copper  is  »s 
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follows : — The  red-hot  copper  decomposes  any  oxide  of  nitrogen 
formed,  itself  absorbing  the  oxygen,  and  setting  free  pure  nitrogen, 
which  merely  escapes  into  the  air,  nnabsorbed  either  by  the  chloride 
of  calcium  or  by  the  solution  of  potassic  hydrate. 


(HL)— The  Recognition  and  Estimation  of  the  Nitrogen 

in  an  Organic  Body. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  substance  having  been  first  esti- 
mated by  the  process  described  above,  the  nitrogen  must  be  determined 
by  a  separate  experiment. 

(1.)  The  Recognition  of  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Bodies.— The 

presence  of  nitrogen  may  be  known — 

(a.)  By  heating  the  substance  with  a  small  piece  of  potassium  (or 
sodium),  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  adding  to  the  clear  filtrate 
a  few  drops  of  a  mixed  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride 
and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  blue  precipitate  (Prussian  blue) 
indicates  the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

(/3.)  By  the  setting  free  of  ammonia  when  the  organic  body  is  heated 
with  potassic  hydrate. 

(2.)  Estimation  Of  Nitrogen.— (A.)  By  volume,  (a.)  (Process  of 
Dumas.)  This  process  is  applicable  to  the  analysis  of  all  nitrogenised 
substances. 

The  combustion-tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 
The  first  five  or  six  inches  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  hydric  sodic 
carbonate  (NaHCOs).  The  mixture  of  cupric  oxide  and  the  organic 
matter  is  next  introduced,  and  afterwards  some  pure  cupric  oxide,  the 
last  two  inches  of  the  tube  being  filled  up  with  copper  turnings.  A 
delivery-tube,  the  further  end  of  which  dips  under  mercury,  is  now 
fitted  to  the  combustion-tube.  The  apparatus  having  been  proved  to 
be  air-tight,  a  portion  of  the  hydric  sodic  carbonate  is  heated.  The 
carbonic  anhydride  generated  sweeps  the  air  out  of  the  tubes. 
If  this  were  not  done  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  would  vitiate  the 
results.  This  done,  a  graduated  tube,  filled  two-thirds  with  mercury 
and  one-third  with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  (the  latter  to  absorb 
the  CO*  generated  during  the  experiment),  is  inverted  over  the  de- 
livery-tube. The  copper  in  the  combustion-tube  is  now  made  red 
hot,  so  that  it  may  effect  the  decomposition  of  any  oxides  of  nitrogen 
formed  during  the  process.  The  pure  cupric  oxide  is  next  heated, 
and  then  the  mixture  of  the  cupric  oxide  with  the  organic  matter. 
The  HgO  formed  is  condensed,  whilst  the  C04  is  absorbed  by  the 
potassic  hydrate  solution,  the  nitrogen  alone  collecting  in  the  receiver. 
The  combustion  being  complete,  the  undecomposed  carbonate  is 
heated,  the  carbonic  anhydride    generated    sweeping    any  residual 
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nitrogen  from  the  combustion  and  delivery-tubes  into  the  gradaned 
receiver. 

The  volume  'of  nitrogen  formed  is  then  read  I  off,  and  correctiaas 
having  been  made  for  moisture,  for  temperature,  and  for  barometric 
pressure,  its  weight  is  estimated  from  the  corrected  volume. 

A  slight  experimental  error,  not  exceeding  0*3  to  0*5  per  cent, 
arises  from  a  trace  of  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tubes,  and  also  being 
retained  within  the  pores  of  the  copper. 

(/3.)  (Process  of  Frankland.)  This  process  can  be  used  when  there 
is  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  substance  to  work  upon.  The  carbon 
and  nitrogen  are  estimated  in  the  same  portion  of  the  organic  body  by 
its  combustion  with  cupric  oxide,  the  gases  produced  being  collected, 
measured  and  analysed. 

A  combustion-tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  14  inches 
long,  closed  at  one  end,  is  charged  as  follows  : — (1)  About  one  inch 
is  filled  with  granulated  cupric  oxide  ;  (2)  a  known  weight  of  the 
organic  substance,  mixed  with  finer  cupric  oxide,  is  put  in,  and  occu- 
pies about  four  inches  of  the  tube ;  (3)  about  three  inches  of  granu- 
lated cupric  oxide  ;  (4)  a  roll  of  reduced  copper  gauze  ;  and  (5)  one 
inch  of  cupric  oxide.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  the  narrow  neck  turned  at  right  angles.  The 
tube  is  then  placed  in  a  combustion  furnace,  and  the  open  end  attached 
to  a  Sprengel  air-pump,  the  connection  being  made  by  means  ci  * 
water  joint. 

The  tube  is  then  exhausted  by  means  of  the  Sprengel,  and  the  copper 
gauze  heated  to  redness.  After  the  removal  of  any  gas  that  may 
have  been  occluded  by  the  copper,  the  combustion  is  commenced  bj 
heating  the  tube  gradually,  beginning  from  the  copper.  When  the 
whole  tube  is  red-hot,  the  combustion  is  complete.  The  tube  is  again 
exhausted  and  the  gas  collected.  This  gas  consists  of  carbonic'  an- 
hydride, nitrogen,  and  nitric  oxide.  It  is  removed  to  the  gas  apparatus 
and  analysed.  From  the  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen,  and 
nitric  oxide,  the  weight  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  determined. 

(B.)  By  weight.  (Process  of  Yarrentrapp  and  Will.)  We  have  note* 
that  when  nitrogeniced  organic  matter  is  heated  with  sodic  or  pousfie 
hydrates,  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  ammonia.*  Advantage  is  tikes 
of  this  reaction  in  estimating  the  nitrogen  as  follows  :— 

A  known  weight  of  the  organic  body  is  mixed  with  soda-lime.  !to 
is  prepared  by  slaking  lime  (CaO)  with  a  solution  of  sodic  hydiiter 
and  afterwards  drying  and  igniting  the  product  formed.  The  adn* 
tages  of  soda-lime  over  caustic  soda  are  manifest.  Caustic  sods  » 
very  fusible,  very  deliquescent,  very  difficult  to  powder,  and  hence  rery 

*  When  a  non-nitrogenised  organio  body  is  heatsd  with  potaaaio  hydrate,  the  «**• 
of  the  organic  matter  buna  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  of  &* 
hydrate,  the  carbonio  anhydride  formed  combining  with  the  alkali,  and  the  hying0 
escaping. 
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difficult  to  mix  with  the  organic  body.  Soda-lime,  on  the  contrary,  is 
infusible  at  a  red  heat,  is  not  deliquescent,  and,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  admits  of  ready  admix- 
ture with  the  organic  body.  The  mixture  of  the  organic  matter  with 
soda-lime  is  now  placed  in  a  glass  combustion-tube,  and  heated. 
The  ammonia  evolved  is  conveyed  into  a  tube  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  collected  estimated  as  amnionic 
platinic  chloride  ((NH4)£PtClfl),  which  may  be  either  collected  and 
weighed  on  a  tared  filter  (100  gro.  =  6*27  N),  or  else  ignited  in  a 
crucible  and  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  estimated  from  the  reduced 
platinum  (100  grs.  of  Pt.  «=  1418  N). 

The  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  by  collecting  it  in  a  measured 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength,  the  amount  of 
acid  unneutralized  being  determined  by  titration  (Peligot).  This 
process  of  estimating  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia  is  not  practicable, 
however,  when  the  nitrogen  is  present  as  a  nitro-compound,  as 
e.g.,  in  nitro-benzol,  ethyl  nitrate,  etc.,  or  in  the  case  of  certain 
alkaloids,  etc. 

(IV.)— The  Estimation  of  the  Sulphur,  Phosphorus  and 
Haloid  Elements  in  an  Organic  Body. 

(L)  Estimation  of  Sulphur. — This  is  effected  by  one  or  other 
of  the  following  processes  : — (a.)  By  igniting  a  known  weight  of  the 
organic  substance  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  potassic  hydrate.  An 
*lkaline  sulphate  is  thus  formed,  the  sulphur  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated by  precipitating  its  solution  with  baric  nitrate  (100  grs.  BaS04 
=  13-67  grs.  of  S). 

(j3.)  By  interposing  between  the  calcic  chloride  tube  and  the  potash 
bulbs  in  the  combustion  apparatus,  a  tube  containing  lead  oxide,  the 
sulphurous  acid  formed  combining  with  the  lead  oxide  to  form  a  sul- 
phate of  lead  (PbOg+S08  =  PbS04). 

(The  presence  of  sulphur  vitiates  the  accuracy  of  the  carbon  deter- 
mination, when  cupric  oxide  is  used  as  the  oxidizing  agent.  This  does 
not  occur  when  plumbic  chromate  is  employed.    See  p.  562). 

(2.)  Estimation  Of  Phosphorus. — This  may  be  effected  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  process  (a.)  already  described  for  the  determination  of 
sulphur.  After  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  as  BaSO*,  the  excess 
of  barium  is  to  be  thrown  down  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
phosphoric  acid  present,  the  form  in  which  the  phosphorus  now  exists, 
is  then  to  be  estimated  by  supersaturating  the  solution  with  ammonia 
&nd  adding  magnesic  sulphate.  The  amnionic  magnesic  phosphate 
precipitated  is  then  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  Mg,Pt07  (100 
&w.  =  2792  grs.  P). 

(3.)  Estimation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine.— This  is 

effected  by  heating  the  organic  body  in  a  tube  with  quicklime,  whereby 
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CaCL»,  or  CaBr^  or  Cal2,  is  formed.  The  product  is  then  dissolved  in 
dilate  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  precipitated  with 
argentic  nitrate. 

(4.)  Estimation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  Sulphur  and 
Phosphorus  in  an  Organic  Body. — A  mixture  of  three  or  four 

grains  of  the  organic  body  with  eighty  grains  of  nitric  acid  (Sp.  gr. 
1*5),  and  a  few  crystals  of  argentic  nitrate,  contained  in  a  sealed  tube, 
is  to  be  heated  for  three  or  four  hours  in  an  oil  bath.  When  the 
tube  is  cold  its  contents  are  to  be  washed  into  a  beaker.  The  in- 
soluble AgCl,  or  AgBr,  or  Agl,  which  will  be  formed  if  the  substance 
contains  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  is  then  filtered  off.  The  excess 
of  silver  present  having  been  thrown  down  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  clear  filtrate  are  to  be  estimated 
as  baric  sulphate  and  ammonic  magnesic  phosphate  respectively. 

(5.)  Other  constituents  remain  as  ash,  and  must  be  estimated  in  the 
usual  manner. 

VAPOR  DENSITY. 

Having  determined  by  an  ultimate  analysis  the  exact  chemical 
composition  of  a  body,  it  is  necessary  (if  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation be  volatile)  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor.  We 
shall  notice  hereafter  the  important  control  that  this  determination 
exercises  over  the  calculations  derived  from  the  ultimate  analysis.  We 
should  here  remark — 

(o.)  That  with  an  organic,  as  with  an  inorganic  compound,  "its 
vapor  density  is  one-half  its  molecular  weight;*1  in  other  words,  that 
the  molecule  of  a  compound  body  (no  matter  what  number  of  atoms 
be  present  in  the  molecule)  occupies  in  the  state  of  gas  twice  the 
volume  occupied  by  one  atom  of  hydrogen  (H  =  1)  under  like  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure.  Thus  a  molecule  of  water  gas 
(H20)  occupies  two  volumes,  or  |  [  |,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  (H) 
occupying  one  volume,  or  | |. 

(/3.)  It  follows,  if  the  molecule  of  a  compound  body  in  the  state  of 
vapor  be  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  that  "  the  tpectfa 
gravity  of  any  compound  gas  or  vapor  re/erred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  umit 
be  one-half  its  molecular  weight"    Thus — 

The  molecular  weight  of  H20  =  18.  This,  we  have  seen,  occupies 
2  volumes,  t.*.,  twice  the  volume  occupied  by  H  ;— 

Therefore  ^~  =  9,  the  relative  weight  or  vapor  density  of  water  gas, 
hydrogen  being  1. 

(y.)  But  to  this  general  law  we  find  certain  exceptions.  These 
exceptions  are  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  and  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  many  bodies,  when  heated  to  their 
boiling  point,  decompose,  so  that  the  vapor  experimented  upon  is  not 
the  pure  vapor  of  the  original  body,  but  a  mixture  containing  the 
vapors  of  the  new  compounds  of  decomposition.     This  form  of  de- 
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composition  is  termed  "dissociation"  (see  page  15).  For  example,  a 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  (H8S04),  as  a  gas,  is  found  to  occupy  not 
(as  it  should  do)  2  volumes,  hut  more  than  2  volumes,  the  reason  being 
that  when  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  above  its  boiling  point,  it  is  decom- 
posed more  or  less  completely  into  sulphuric  anhydride  and  water 
(H2S04=  HgO-f  S03).  Hence,  if  we  were  determining  its  vapor 
density,  our  experiment  would  be  conducted,  not  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid  vapor,  but  with  a  vapor  containing  the  mixed  decomposition  pro* 
ducts,  viz. :  water  and  sulphuric  anhydride. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  dissociation  was  complete,  the  molecule  of  a 
substance  (such,  e.g.y  as  H8S04)  would  occupy,  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
4  volumes  instead  of  2  volumes  ;  that  is,  the  H80  formed  would 
occupy  2  volumes,  and  the  S03  2  volumes.  This  being  the  case,  the 
observed  specific  gravity  would  be  one-fourth  (and  not  one-half)  the 
molecular  weight,  the  molecule  appearing  to  occupy  4  times  the 
volume  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  But  dissociation  may  be,  and  usually  is,  only 
partial,  commencing  at,  or  a  little  above,  the  boiling  point,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  complete  as  the  temperature  is  increased. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  vapor  densities  arising  from  disso- 
ciation, has  been  in  some  cases  overcome  by  altering  the  relationship 
between  the  relative  quantities  of  the  products  of  dissociation,  the 
tendency  of  compounds  to  combine  being  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  compounds  in  excess.  Thus,  if  we  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  vapor  density  of  phosphoric  chloride  (PCI5),  we  should  find 
that  it  would  split  up  into  PC1S  and  Cl«.  If,  however,  we  mix  phos- 
phorous chloride  (PC13)  with  phosphoric  chloride  (PCI5)  the  chlorine 
set  free  by  heat  from  the  PC15,  being  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  PC1S  instantly  combines  with  it  to  form  PCI5,  enabling  as  at 
once  to  obtain  the  true  vapor  density  of  the  phosphoric  chloride. 
Thus  in  some  cases  the  difficulties  arising  from  dissociation  have  been 
met. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  determination  of  vapor  densities. 

Determination  of  Vapor  Densities. 

This  may  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either 

I.  By  determining  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  vapor :  or 
n.  By  determining  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  the 
substance. 

I. — By  determining  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  vapor  (Process  of 
Dumas). 

(a.)  Provide  either  a  clean  dry  glass  flask,  or  one  of  porcelain,  if 
glass  will  not  stand  the  necessary  heat.     The  flask  must  have  a  long 
and  finely  drawn  out  neck,  and  be  capable  of  holding  from  200  to 
300  c.c.    Weigh  the  flask  accurately,  noting  at  the  time  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure. 
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Thus  we  learn  the  weight  of  the  flash  fitted  with  air  at  a  deflniu  tem- 
perature and  pressure, 

(fi.)  Introduce  now  into  the  flask  a  quantity  (say  50  to  100  grain*) 
of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  and  place  the  flask  containing  the 
compound  in  a  watery  oil,  or  mercury  bath,  the  neck  of  the  flask  being 
external  to  the  bath.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  employed  most 
be  considerably  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  body  under  examina- 
tion.  Hence  the  vapors  of  cadmium  (860°  C),  or  of  sine  (1040?  C), 
must  be  used  if  necessary.  The  vapor  of  the  substance,  as  it  is 
evolved,  expels  the  air  from  the  flask.  When  the  evolution  of  vapor 
from  the  flask  ceases,  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  to  be  sealed,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  being  noted  at  tbe 
time.  When  the  flask  is  cold  it  is  weighed,  the  temperature  and 
pressure  being  again  recorded. 

Thus  we  learn  the  weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  the  vapor  ofthessbstsmet 
under  examination,  at  a  definite  temperature  and  pressure. 

(y.)  The  extreme  point  of  the  flask  is  now  to  be  broken  off  under 
mercury.  If  the  air  of  the  flask  has  been  entirely  expelled,  the 
mercury  immediately  rushes  into,  and  completely  fills  the  flask.  Bj 
weighing  the  mercury  that  thus  enters  the  flask,  the  capacity  of  tbe 
flask  may  be  determined. 

Thus  we  learn  the  capacity  of  the  flask. 

If,  however,  the  mercury  does  not  completely  fill  the  flask,  it  proves 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  vapor  was  not  complete.  Under 
these  circumstances,  weigh  first  the  mercury  that  enters  the  flask,  and, 
secondly,  the  total  mercury  required  to  fill  the  flask. 

Thus,  by  the  difference  between  these  two  weighings,  we  learn  the  quantity 
of  residual  air  in  the  flask  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  whilst  the  weight  of 
the  mercury  required  to  fill  the  flask,  gives  us  the  gross  capacity  of  the  flask. 

Example  (from  Boscoe). — A  volatile  hydro-carbon  (CgH14)  is  taken 
for  the  experiment.  The  barometric  pressure  is  throughout  taken 
at  760  mm. 

Weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  air  (tempera- 
ture 15*5°  C.)      =  23*449  grms. 

Weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  the  vapor  of 

the  hydro-carbon  (temperature  110° C.) ...  =  23*720  grms. 
Capacity  of  the  flask 178  c.c 

From  these  data  we  enquire — 

(1.)  What  bulk  would  178  c.c.  of  air  at  15*5°C.  (the  temperature  at 
which  the  flask  containing  air  was  weighed)  occupy  at  0PC.  (the 
standard  temperature,  see  p.  40)  ?    Ana,  168*4  c.c. 

(2.)  What  is  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  air  f  Every  cc  of  air  at 
0° C. and  760  mm.  weighs 0001 293  grms.  Therefore 0-001293 X 168 4 
=  0*218  grms.,  the  weight  of  168*4  c.c.  of  air  at  0°O,  and  760  mm. 
pressure;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the  air  the  flask  contains  at  0°C. 
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(3.)  The  weight  of  the  flask  without  air  is  therefore  23*231  grms. 
[23*449  grms.  (flask + air)— 0*218  grm.  (weight  of  air)=28*281  grms. 
(weight  of  flask).] 

(4.)  The  weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  vapor  is  23*720  grms.  If 
we  subtract  from  this  the  weight  of  the  flask,  we  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  vapor  in  the  flask  [23*720  (flask  +  vapor)  —23*231  (weight  of 
flask)=0*489  grm.  (the  weight  of  the  vapor)]. 

(5.)  178  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  110°  C.  weighs  0*01134  grm.  (1  c.c.  of 
hydrogen  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  weighs  00008936  grm.  (see  page  43). 

Therefore    °'489     =  43-13  (  The  densit7  of  the  vaPor  of  C«Hw 
0*01134  l        compared  to  hydrogen  as  unity. 

In  this  example  we  have  omitted  such  minor  details  as  the  expansion 
of  the  glass*  flask,  the  errors  of  the  thermometer,  etc.  If  the  pressure 
varied  during  the  experiment,  due  allowance  would  have  to  be  made. 

If  the  air  be  not  wholly  expelled  from  the  flask  by  the  vapor,  the 
residual  air  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  capacity  of  the  flask,  and 
the  calculation  made  on  the  result. 

II. — The  vapor  density  may  also  be  estimated  "  by  determining  the 
volume  of  a  given  weight  of  the  substance." 

(o.)  (Process  of  Gray  Lussac.) — A  sealed  glass  bulb,  containing  a 
known  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  is  introduced  into  a 
graduated  tube  full  of,  and  standing  over,  mercury.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  lowered  into  a  bath  of  hot  oil  or  other  liquid,  the 
heat  of  which  bursts  the  glass  bulb,  and  converts  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  substance  contained  therein  into  vapor.  The  volume  of  vapor 
is  then  noted,  and  also  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  graduated  tube  (the  down- 
ward weight  of  which  tends  to  expand  the  vapor),  and  the  depth  of 
the  oil  bath  pressing  on  the  mercury  (the  downward  weight  of  which 
tends  to  contract  the  vapor).  From  these  data,  the  vapor  density  may 
be  calculated. 

Hofmann's  modification  of  the  above  process  consists  in  enclosing 
the  graduated  glass  tube  in  a  second- and  larger  tube,  through  which 
currents  of  the  vapor  of  water  or  other  body  can  be  passed.  In  this 
way  the  trouble  of  lowering  the  whole  apparatus  into  the  oil  bath  is 
avoided.  The  volume  of  the  vapor,  the  temperature,  the  pressure, 
and  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  must  be  noted.  The  weight 
of  hydrogen,  which  under  the  same  conditions  would  occupy  a  similar 
volume,  is  then  estimated,  and 

the  weight  of  substance  examined  ( the  vapor  density 

the  weight  of  hydrogen  I         required. 

(/3.)  (Method  of  Victor  and  Carl  Meyer.)— The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  glass  vessel  of  about  100  cubic  centimetres  capacity,  having 
fused  to  it  a  glass  tube  about  600  millimetres  long,  which  can  be 
closed  at  the  top  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  stopper.    To  this  glass 
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tube,  about  20  millimetres  from  the  top,  is  fused  a  side  delivery  tube. 
The  glass  vessel  is  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  a  liquid,  heated  to 
a  temperature  above  that  of  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested.  The  delivery  tube  dips  into  a  trough  containing  water,  60 
that  over  it  a  graduated  gas  tube  can  be  placed. 

When  the  vessel  has  reached  a  constant  temperature  (when  the  sir 
ceases  to  bubble  out  of  the  delivery  tube),  the  stopper  is  removed,  ud 
a  known  weight  of  the  substance  is  quickly  thrown  in,  the  stopper 
replaced,  and  the  graduated  gas  tube  placed  over  the  delivery  tube 
When  the  substance  reaches  the  bottom  it  quickly  evaporates,  and 
displaces  the  air,  which  is  collected  and  measured.  All  the  data 
required  are  the  weight  of  substance,  the  volume  of  air  displaced,  and 
the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  the  displaced  air  is  measured. 
The  exact  temperature  of  the  bath  is  not  required,  but  the  amount  of 
substance  taken  must  be  such  as,  when  in  the  state  of  vapor,  will 
not  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  vessel.  To  calculate  the 
vapor  density 

Let  W  =  weight  of  substance  taken. 
Y   =  volume  of  air  measured. 
B   =  barometric  pressure, 
t    =  temperature, 
a    =  tension  of  aqueous  vapor. 

Then  vapor  density  -  **  7f° J1  +  <*"*  * 
^  J  (B— a)  V  x  0001293. 

We  have  now  to  consider — 

• 

The  Application  of  the  Facts  deduced  from  the  Ultimate 
Analysis,  and  from  the  Determination  of  the  Vapor 
Densities  of  Organic  Bodies. 

(1.)  We  learn  firetly,  the  percentage  composition  of  a  body.  This,  is 
we  have  noticed,  is  at  once  deduced  from  the  analysis.  Thus  it  wis 
shown  that  every  100  parts  of  sugar  contained — 

Carbon,  41-98;  hydrogen,  6*43  j  oxygen,  51*59. 

(2.)  From  this  percentage  composition  is  deduced  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  body,  i.e.,  the  simplest  possible  expression  of  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  the  several  elements  present.  Thus  the  empirial 
formula  for  sugar  is  C18HwOu.  The  rule  for  estimating  the  empirical 
formula  from  the  percentage  composition  is  aa  follows  : — "  Divide  the 
percentage  numbers  by  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  divide 
these  quotients  by  their  greatest  common  divisor,"  thus— 

Percentage  oom-     At.  Wt.  of 
position  of  sugar.       element. 

Carbon 41*98       +        12       =       350. 

Hydrogen 643  1       =      643. 

Oxygen    5159       +       16       =      323. 
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The  relationship  between  C^H^C^  (dividing  each  by  80)  is  very 
nearly  expressed  by  the  formula  CjgH^On. 

Very  nearly,  we  say,  but  not  exactly,  for  it  has  been  already  remarked 
(page  564)  that  slight  experimental  errors  are  inseparable  from  an 
ultimate  analysis.  This  experimental  error  may  be  checked,  amongst 
other  methods  mentioned  under  the  determination  of  the  molecular 
formula,  by  reckoning  bach  the  formula  deduced  to  the  percentage 
composition,  as  well  as  calculating  the  percentage  composition  into 
the  formula.    The  question  is — Do  the  errors  fall,  both  as  regards 

(1)  direction  and  (2)  amount,  within  the  recognised  experimental 
errors,  remembering  that  as  regards  (1)  direction,  the  carbon  is 
commonly  deficient  and  the  hydrogen  in  excess,  and  that  as  regards 

(2)  amount,  the  deficiency  of  the  one  or  the  excess  of  the  other,  should 
not  exceed  0*1  or  at  most  0*2  per  cent  ? 

Thus  in  the  case  of  sugar — 


I. 

From  the  percentage  composition : 

Carbon       ..     ..     41-98 

Hydrogen  ••     ••      6*43 

Oxygen     ..     ..     61*59 

we  calculate  the  formula:— 


ii. 

From  the  formula  Cl^E7flw  we  cal- 
culate the  percentage  composition  as 
follows : — 

Carbon  ..  ..  42*11 
Hydrogen  ..  ..  6*43 
Oxygen      ..     ..     61*46 


This  close  correspondence  of  results  proves  the  accuracy  of  the 
formula  C^H^On. 

(3.)  Our  results,  farther,  help  us  to  determine  the  molecular  formula 
of  the  body.  By  this  we  mean  "  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  molecule, 
which,  converted  into  vapor,  corresponds  to  the  volume  formed  by  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  (hence  called  a  '  two-volume  formula ')  under  similar  con" 
ditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.91  The  advantage  of  the  mole- 
cular over  the  empirical  formula  is,  that  it  represents  not  only  the 
number  of  parts  by  weight,  but  also  a  quantity  which,  as  a  gas, 
occupies  a  known  volume  (viz.,  2  volumes).  Comparison  is  thus 
simplified  : — 

(a.)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  empirical  and  the  molecular 
formula  of  a  body  9 

(1.)  They  may  be  identical ; 

(2.)  If  not  identical,  the  molecular  formula  is  always  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  empirical  formula.     Thus — 

CH  represents  the  empirical  formula  for  benzene ; 
CftHft        „  molecular       „  „ 

We  next  enquire — 

(ji)  How  is  the  molecular  (or  two-volume)  formula  determined  f 
(1st.)    By  the  actual  determination,  when  possible,   of  the  vapor 
density.     The  vapor  density  of  a  body  (that  is,  the  relative  weight  of 
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one  volume)  is  always  one-half  the  molecular  weight  (that  is,  the 
weight  of  two  volumes). 

CH,  we  learn  from  its  ultimate  analysis,  represents  the  ample; 
expression  of  the  relative  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
liquid  called  benzene.  For  in  every  100  parts  of  benzene  there  are 
found  on  analysis  to  be — 

92-3  parts  of  carbon 
7'7        „        hydrogen. 

From  these  numbers  we  derive  the  formula  as  follows  : — 

C:"12"  =7'7 

7-7 
H  :  Y  =  7*7. 

The  ratio  of  C  :  H  is  as  7'7  :  7-7  or  as  1  :  1.  Therefore  CH  is  the 
empirical  formula.  From  this  formula  we  should  estimate  the  rap* 
density  of  benzene  as  6*5  ;  thus — 

CH  -  ™-±-1  =  6-5. 

Experiment,  however,  shows  that  the  vapor  density  of  benzene  is  39 

or  6'5  x  6.     Hence, CqHq  must  be  the  molecular  formula — 

72  -4-   6 
C6Hc  = f—  =  390. 

Or  we  may  state  the  facts  thus : — The  parts  by  weight  of  benxen* 
represented  by  the  formula  CH,  when  converted  into  vapor,  onJj 
measure  one-sixth  of  the  volume  produced  by  2  unit  weights  of 
hydrogen ;  whilst  the  parts  by  weight  represented  by  the  formal* 
CfiHe,  measure,  when  converted  into  vapor,  the  volume  produced  by 
2  unit  weights  of  hydrogen,  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  Hence  C6H6  is  regarded  as  the  molecular  formula  for 
benzene. 

(2ndly.)  It  is,  however,  not  always  possible  to  estimate  the  vapor 
density  of  a  body,  for  it  may  be  non-volatile,  or  it  may  decompose 
when  heated.  Hence  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  determine  the 
parts  necessary  to  form  two  volumes,  if  the  substance  could  be  volrtfo* 
unchanged. 

(a)  Such  methods  consist  in  the  analysis  of  the  compo&d*  & 
substance  forms  with  well-known  bodies^  in  other  words,  its  powers  ft 
combination  and  saturation. 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  organic  acids  or  salt  radicals,  the  silver  orkd 
salt  is  commonly  examined.  For  example,  suppose  we  were  detennb* 
ing  the  molecular  formula  of  acetic  acid.  From  the  ultimate  anal/stf 
we  learn  that  CH80  constitutes  its  empirical  formula.  One  atom  of 
silver  will  replace  (we  know)  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  *&* 
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■cid  to  form  acetate  of  silver,     By  analysis  we  find  that  every  100 
>arts  of  this  acetate  of  silver  contain — 

Silver         64*68  parts. 

Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  35*32     „ 

3ence  the  atoms  of  C,  H,  and  0,  combined  with  108  atoms  of  silver 
108  being    the   atomic   weight   of   silver),   may  be   found     by  the 
H}uation — 

64-48  :  36*32  :  :  108  :  x  =  58*98. 

To  this  58*98  add  1  (=59*98),  to  allow  for  the  hydrogen  displaced 
by  the  silver.  Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
59*98,  and  its  molecular  formula  (allowing  for  experimental  error) 
mast  be   C*H40*.     Thus — 

C,  =  24, 
H4  =  4, 
08     =     32  =  6000,  or  59*98  nearly. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  organic  bases,  the  neutral  compounds  formed 
with  well-known  mineral  or  organic  acids,  must  be  examined. 

03.)  The  study  of  the  substitution  products  the  body  forms. 

(y.)  The  action  of  reagents. 

(3.)  The  calculation  of  the  specific  heat,  and  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  body. 

It  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  exactly  what  a  molecular 
formula  teaches,  and  what  it  does  not  teach  :— 

(a.)  It  teaches  the  actual  chemical  composition  of  a  body,  and  its 
vapor  density. 

(/).)  It  does  not  teach  the  chemical  formation  of  a  body,  nor  its  mode 
of  decomposition  ;  nor  does  it  help  us  in  the  least  degree  to  distinguish 
isomeric  modifications* 

To  supply  these  wants,  Rational,  Constitutional  or  Structural  Formula 
are  employed.  A  rational  formula  is  designed  to  teach  something  of  the 
nature  and  properties,  ,and  also  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  a 
substance. 

It  will  be,  of  course,  understood  that  rational  formula?  are  theo- 
retical formulae,  and  merely  represent  probabilities.  They  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  actual  representations  of  the  constitution  of  a  body, 
but  merely  as  the  best  representations  our  present  knowledge  enables  us 
to  form. 

One  compound  may  possess  many  rational  formulas,  and  we  use  them 
according  to  the  decomposition  or  reaction  we  desire  to  represent. 
Thus,  acetic  acid  (0911402)  has  numerous  rational  formulae,  amongst 
*Uch  we  may  mention  the  two  following  as  illustrations  of  a  con- 
densed chemical  language  : — 
(1.)  H(CfH,08)  :  This  implies  that  acetic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
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the  one  H  placed   on   one  Bide    implying  thai  it   differs  from  the 
other  three  in  its  capacity  for  being  replaced  by  a  monad  metal  o: 

alcohol  radical.    Thus  we  have  the  bodies — 

• 

Ag'.CsH308  Argentic  acetate. 

Ba*.(C«H30«)«        Barium  acetate. 

(CtHd),.(C2Hs02) Ethyl  acetate. 

(2.)  C2H,0(HO) :  When  phosphorous  pentachloride  acts  on  acetic 
acid,  one  of  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  group  (HO)  («); 
and  when  the  acetic  chloride  thus  formed  is  acted  on  with  inter, 
one  of  the  group  (HO)  takes  the  place  of  1  of  chlorine  Q3),  » 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  equations.  This  formula  denotes,  there- 
fore, the  linking  together  of  the  H  and  O  to  form  (HO). 

(a.)  C«HsO. (HO) + PCld=C«HsO. CI + HC1 + POCls. 
(/?.)  C2H3O.Cl+H20=C.HsO(HO)  +  HCI. 

PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES, 

By  a  proximate  analysis  is  implied  the  separation  of  the  pnaxoak 
principles  of  bodies,  as,  e.g.,  the  separation  of  milk  into  fat,  sugar* 
casein,  etc.  We  can  lay  down  no  general  rules  for  a  proximate,  as 
we  are  able  to  do  for  an  ultimate  analysis,  each  substance  requiring 
special  treatment. 

The  microscope  and  microscopic  reactions  afford  great  aid  in  proxi- 
mate analysis,  enabling  us  to  detect  and  to  identify  various  bodies,  suea 
as,  e.g.,  starch  cells  by  their  appearance  and  reaction  with  iodine; 
cellulin,  by  its  turning  blue  with  iodine,  after  having  been  first  mois- 
tened with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  woody  tissue,  by  its  being  darkened 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  turning  brown  on  being  afterwards  treated  vita 
iodine  ;  corky  tissue,  by  the  absence  of  any  change  with  sulphuric  acid 
or  with  iodine,  etc.,  etc.  Further,  in  separating  crystallizable  bodies. 
the  microscope  enables  us  to  detect  admixtures  by  the  presence  of 
crystals  of  different  orders. 

Dialysis,  again,  as  a  means  of  separating  crystalloids  from  colloids, 
affords  invaluable  aid. 

The  following  are  the  chief  physical  and  chemical  means  adopted 
for  separating  the  proximate  principles  of  organic  bodies. 

1.  By  spontaneous  exudation,  as,  e.g.,  gums,  resins,  etc. 

2.  By  mechanical  pressure,  as,  e.g.,  oils  (linseed,  castor,  etc.). 

3.  By  the  action  of  heat. — This  may  be  employed  either— 

(a.)  To  melt  out  resins  and  fats,  or 
(fi.)  To  sublime  the  volatile  acids  (benzoic),  or 
(y.)  To  distil  the  volatile  oils,  or 

(2.)  To  separate  admixtures  of  volatile  liquids  by  fractional  distil- 
lation. . 
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4.  By  the  action  of  solvents; — 

i  cold  —  to    dissolve    gums,   sugar,  certain    coloring 
(a.)  Water  <  matters,  etc. 

(^  boiling  —  to  dissolve  starch,  salts,  etc. 

(/?.)  Alcohol — to  dissolve  volatile  oils,  resins,  certain  alkaloids, 
coloring  matters,  etc. 

(y.)  Ether,  chloroform,  or  benzol — to  dissolve  fixed  oils,  camphor, 
caoutchouc,  certain  alkaloids,  etc. 

(3.)  Dilute  adds  and  alkalies — the  use  of  which,  however,  is  gene- 
rally to  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  changes  they  induce  in  the  organic 
body  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  CHANGES  OF 

ORGANIC  BODIES. 

Firmiwtatioh— Varieties— I.  Alooholic— II.  Lactic— IIL  Butyric— IV.  Mutto- 
V.  Acetous— Conditions  necessary  for  Fermentation — Circumstances  ififlnfiwag 
Fermentation— Theories  to  account  for  it— Practical  Applications.  IVimpactioj 
—Disinfectants.  Ebbmacausis.  Action  of  Heat— Action  of  Acids— Action  of 
Alkalies— Action  of  Haloid  Elements— Action  of  Nascent  Oxygen  and  Hydro- 
gen—and of  other  Reagents— Action  of  Light  and  Electricity. 

The  transformations  which  organic   bodies  undergo  are  twofold:— 
(A.)  Natural  or  Spontaneous ;  and  (B.)  Artificial. 

A.-NATURAL  AND  SPONTANEOUS. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  organic  substances  are  natwiHj 
prone  to  resolve  themselves  into  simpler  parts  or  groups.  This  reso- 
lution is  effected  in  one  of  three  ways  : — 

I.  By  Fermentation. 
II.  By  Putrefaction. 
HI.  By  Eremacausis  or  Decay. 

L  FERMENTATION. 

Definition. — "A  process  whereby  certain  organic  substances,  nadff 
the  influence  of  contact  with  a  nitrogenous  body  called  a  ferment 
are  resolved  into  simpler  groups."  We  may  note  that  fermentation  i* 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  certain  minute  living  organise* 
the  existence  of  which  may  be  either  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  the 
chemical  change  ;  that  no  offensive  odors  are  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  that  the  products  are  most  often  of  a  useful  nature. 

We  shall  investigate  the  subject  of  fermentation  in  the  following 
order  : — 

1.  Its  principal  varieties. 

2.  The  conditions  necessary  for  its  existence. 

3.  The  conditions  influencing  its  action. 

4.  The  theories  to  account  for  it. 

5.  Its  practical  applications. 
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(1.)  The  Varieties  of  Fermentation. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  fermentative  action,  their  distinctive 
names  being  derived  from  the  principal  product  furnished  : — 

(a.)  The  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation;  in  which  alcohol  is  formed. 

(fi.)  The  lactic  fermentation,  in  which  lactic  acid  is  formed. 

(y.)  The  butyric  fermentation,  in  which  butyric  acid  is  formed. 

(2.)  The  mucous  or  viscous  fermentation,  in  which  a  gummy  matter  is 
ormed. 

(e.)  The  acetous  fermentation,  in  which  acetic  acid  is  formed. 

(«0  The  Alcoholic  or  Vinous  Fermentation :  '•*•»  &  fermenta- 
tion characterised  by  the  formation  of  alcohol.  This  results  from  the 
action  of  yeast  on  a  solution  of  grape  sugar,  ethylic  alcohol  and  car* 
bonic  anhydride  being  the  chief  products.  The  change  of  95  per  cent, 
of  the  sugar  thus  fermented  may  be  represented  as  follows  :— 

C«Hw06     =        20^0        +  2C0« 

Grape  sugar      =      Ethylic  alcohol      +      Carbonic  anhydride. 

But  besides  these,  other  products  are  formed  from  the  remaining  5 
per  cent,  of  sugar ;  viz.,  free  hydrogen,  the  homologues  of  ethylio 
alcohol  (as  propylic,  butylic,  etc.),  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  CnHta+1 
series,  glycerine  (to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  fermented 
(Pasteur)),  mannite,  acetic  acid,  succinic  acid  (0*5  per  cent.),  etc. 
Many  of  these  products  are,  however,  no  doubt  the  result  of  secondary 
action,  either  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  production  of 
glycerine,  mannite,  etc),  or  of  the  nascent  oxygen  (as,  ejg.,  in  the 
production  of  succinic  acid)  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
water,  which  decomposition,  it  is  believed,  always  occurs  during  the 
process. 

The  active  agent  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  believed  to  be  the  cells 
of  the  torula  cerevisia. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  cane-sugar  and  its  isomerides  (£.*., 

tbe  C^HggOn  group)  will  not  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  this  action 

being  limited  to  grape-sugar  and  its  isomerides  {i.e.,  the  C0HuOo 

group).    The  change,  however,  of  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar,  under 

the  influence  of  a  ferment,  is  rapid,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 

increasing  as  the  change  takes  place,  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  having 

a  lower  gravity  than  one  containing  an  equivalent  amount  of  grape- 
sugar. 

(00  The  Lactic  Add  Fermentation,  *.«.,  a  fermentation  charac- 
terised by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  This  results  from  the  action 
°f  putrefying  cheese  or  milk  on  grape  or  milk-sugar.  It  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  lactic  acid  as  soon  as  formed,  that  the  solu- 
tion should  contain  either  chalk  (in  which  case  a  calcium  lactate  is  pro- 
ceed), or  sine  white  (when  a  zinc  lactate  results),  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  free  acid  entirely  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  ferment*- 
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tion  by  coagulating  the  casein  and  rendering  it  insoluble.  This  change 
into  lactic  acid  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  C6Hw06  (glucose)  =  2CsH^Os  (lactic  acid). 

03.)  C18HttOn  (lactose)  +  H20  =  4CsHcOs  (lactic  acid). 

Mannite  is  also  formed  during  the  process.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  lactates  themselves  should  be  removed  from  the  action  of  the 
ferment  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  they  are'  converted  into 
butyrates.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  (rennet) 
and  animal  membranes  generally,  are  specially  active  in  inducing  this 
variety  of  fermentation.  In  the  case  of  milk,  the  casein  acts  as  the 
ferment  on  the  milk-sugar.  Hence  milk  contains  both  the  ferment 
itself,  and  the  body  to  ferment. 

The  active  agent  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  is  believed  to  be  the 
penictlltum  glaucum. 

(y-)  The  Butyric  Fermentation,  *•*«>  a  fermentation  characterised 
by  the  formation  of  butyric  acid. 

This  results  from  the  prolonged  action  of  the  lactic  acid  ferment  on 
the  lactic  acid,  whereby  butyric  acid  (which  by  the  action  of  chalk  is 
converted  into  butyrate  of  lime)  together  with  free  hydrogen,  carbonic 
anhydride,  acetic  and  caproic  acids,  are  formed.  The  butyric  fer- 
mentation is  in  fact  the  advanced  stage  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 
Thus  :— 

2C,H6Os   =     C4H808      +  2CO*  +       2H* 

Lactic  acid    =     Butyric  acid    +    Carbonic  anhydride    +    Hydrogen* 

The  active  agent  of  the  butyric  fermentation  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  lactic  fermentation,  viz.,  the  penicilUum  glaneum. 

(3.)  The  Mucous  or  Viscous  Fermentation,  *.«.,  a  fermentation 

characterized  by  the  formation  of  gummy  matters.  This  results  from 
the  action  of  certain  nitrogenous  substances  on  sugar,  a  gum  (arabia)* 
mannite  (CgH^Os)  a  non-crystallizable  sugar,  and  lactic  acid,  forming 
the  products.  This  fermentation  commonly  results  in  fermenting  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  beet.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  sweet  white  wines  that 
have  been  kept  too  long,  the  action  being  capable  of  arrest  bj  the 
addition  of  a  little  alum  or  sulphurous  acid  to  the  wine.  It  does  not 
occur  in  red  wines,  the  astringent  matter  derived  from  the  grape  skins 
preventing  them  from  becoming  "  ropy.1' 

(£.)  The  AcetOUS  Fermentation,  i.e.,  a  fermentation  characteri** 
by  the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

This  results  from  the  action  of  the  acetous  ferment  (the  nycooVrw 
aceti)  on  alcohol.  The  action  does  not  take  place  with  pure  alcohol, 
or  wlien  the  alcohol  is  simply  mixed  with  water,  its  admixture  with 
some  changeable  organic  substance  being  an  essential  condition. 

CHflO      +  Og  =        CgH40£        +       H«0. 

Alcohol        +        Oxygen        =        Aoeticacid        -f        Water. 
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This  action,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  fermentation,  but 
simply  a  process  of  oxidation  (decay),  the  mycoderm  acting  (1)  as  a 
carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  alcohol,  and  (2)  as  the  means  of  bringing  the 
oxygen  and  the  alcohol  into  actual  contact.  This  action  is  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  to  aldehyde  and  to 
acetic  acid  by  spongy  platinum. 

The  active  agent,  as  we  have  said,  of  this  change  is  the  mycoderma 
aeetd. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  elementary  plants  have  the  power  of 
breaking  np  organic  bodies,  each  little  organism  having  its  own  special 
soil  on  which  to  work,  the  products  formed  being  dependent  both  on 
the  organism  and  on  the  soil. 

(2.)  The  Conditions  Necessary  to  Produce  Fermentation. 

(a.)  The  presence  of  a  ferment ;  that  is  of  a  nitrogenous  albuminous 
body  in  a  state  of  active  decomposition.  Illustrations  of  ferments  are 
found  m  Emulsm,  the  active  agent  of  the  bitter  almond  in  converting 
the  amygdalin  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c  ;  in  Myrosin,  a  ferment-like 
substance  present  in  the  seeds  of  the  black  and  white  mustard,  which 
converts  the  myronate  of  potassium  into  the  oil  of  mustard  (C3HaCNS) 
together  with  glucose  and  hydric  potassic  sulphate ;  in  Diastase,  a 
body  found  in  malt,  saliva,  &c,  by  the  action  of  which  starch  is  con- 
verted into  glucose ;  in  Casein,  which  in  milk  induces  lactic  acid 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  ;  and,  amongst  many  other  illustrations  that 
might  be  quoted,  in  Yeast,  which  is  the  ordinary  ferment  employed  for 
setting  up  alcoholic  fermentation. 

This  last  ferment,  the  ordinary  beer  yeast,  has  been  specially  studied* 
When  the  yeast  is  merely  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  (forming  what  is 
called  "  dried  yeast/9)  its  power  as  a  ferment  is  not  impaired,  but  if 
the  yeast  be  boiled  in  water  it  is  then  completely  destroyed.  "  German 
dried  yeasty"  consists  of  the  dried  yeast  cells  produced  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  rye  for  making  Hollands. 

Yeast,  however,  is  a  complicated  ferment.  It  consists  of  two  kinds 
of  cells,  (1)  large  round  granular  cells  (torula  cerevisia),  .and  (2)  cer- 
tain oval-shaped  cells  of  a  much  smaller  sue  (penidllium  glaucum). 
If  the  yeast  be  mixed  with  water,  and  then  filtered  through  paper,  the 
smaller  cells  pass  through  with  the  water,  leaving  the  larger  cells  on 
the  filter  paper.  It  is  found  that  the  large  cells  generate  vinous,  and 
iks  small  cells  lactic  fermentation,  when  they  are  added  respectively  to 
a  solution  of  sugar. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  it  sets  up  fermenta- 
tion, but  the  yeast-cells  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed  as  fermentation 
proceeds.  A  few  fresh  yeast-cells  may  be  formed,  but  if  so,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  materials  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  other  yeast- 
cells.    Hence,  a  given  quantity  of  yeast  can  only  convert  a  limited 
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quantity  of  pure  sugar  into  alcohol.  When  the  yeast  k  added  to  t 
solution  of  sugar,  the  solution  also  containing  nitrogen  in  some  fans  or 
another,  and  phosphate*,  it  then  not  only  ferments  the  sugar,  bat  prop- 
gates  itself.  Under  such  circumstances  the  addition  of  a  little  yeaat, 
owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  will  convert  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
sugar  into  alcohol.  Thus  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  is 
a  combined  form,  are  essential  conditions  for  the  growth  and  propaga- 
tion of  yeast-cells.* 

In  the  case  of  grape-juice  no  ferment  need  be  added,  as,  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  an  hour,  or  even  less,  the  vegetable  albumen  in 
the  juice  undergoes  decay  by  oxidation,  and  acts  as  a  ferment  to  the 
sugar. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  miasmata  act  as  blood-ferments, 
and  induce  the  diseases  ordinarily  known  as  zymotic  (£vpq,  ferment) 
or  ferment-diseases. 

We  have  remarked  that  all  ferments  contain  nitrogen.  Nitrogen 
is  an  element  remarkable  for  rendering  the  bodies  in  which  it  occurs 
unstable.  The  chemical  relationships  of  nitrogen  are  worthy  of  note ; 
it  stands  mid-way  in  the  chemical  scale  between  metals  and  metalloids, 
without  any  great  affinity  for  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  combines 
both  with  oxygen  and  with  hydrogen  (and  indeed  with  most  bodies), 
but  its  direct  union  is  not  easily  effected.  Hence,  its  attractions 
being  equally  powerful  in  opposite  directions,  great  instability  inva- 
riably characterizes  the  compounds  in  which  it  is  present. 

(fi.)  A  body  to  ferment.  The  sugars  (glucoses)  are,  par  exeeUeut, 
the  bodies  peculiarly  liable  to  ferment.  If  yeast  be  added  to  a  flota- 
tion of  gum  no  action  will  be  apparent,  nor  will  the  yeast  itself  be 
propagated.  The  action  of  yeast,  however,  is  not  confined  to  sugar ; 
for  if  it  be  added  to  a  solution  of  malic  acid,  succinic,  acetic  and 
carbonic  acids  are  formed,  although  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this 
case  the  yeast  itself  does  not  propagate. 

(y.)  The  actual  contact  of  the  ferment  and  the  body  to  be  fermented.— 

The  necessity  for  actual  contact  was  proved  by  Mitscherlich  as  follows : 

A  glass  tube,  the  bottom  of  which  consisted  merely  of  a  piece  of  fine 

filter-paper,  was  partially  immersed    in   a  solution  of  sugar.    The 

solution  rapidly  penetrated  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  filled  the  tube 

to  the  level  of  the  external  liquid.    A  small  quantity  of  yeast  was 

then  added  to  the  liquid  tn  the  tube,  when  the  solution  contained  in  the 

tube,  after  a  short  time,  commenced  fermenting,  but  there  were  no 

signs  of  fermentation  in  the  solution  external  to  the  tube,  the  piece 

of  bibulous  paper  stopping  the  actual  contact  of  the  yeast-cells  with 

the  external  „fluid  by  stopping   the  passage  of   the  yeast  globules, 

although  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  intercommunication  of  the 

liquids. 

•  Yeast  yields  from  6  to  S  per  cent  of  ash,  which  constats  entirely  of  alkaliaeaai 
earthy  phosphates.    (Mitsoherlich.) 
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(*.)  A  certain  temperature.  At  32°  F.  (0°C.)  fermentation  is  ar- 
rested. Prom  32°  F.  to  68°  F.  (0°  C.  to  20°  C.)  it  gradually  increases 
in  intensity  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  From  68°  F.  to  104°  F. 
(20P  C.  to  40°  C.)  it  is  most  active.  At  120°  F.  (49°  C.)  the  process  is 
again  stopped.  Hence  certain  times  of  the  year  are  preferable  for 
brewing  (especially  the  autumn),  the  temperature  at  such  times 
falling  within  the  proper  limits. 

(c.)  The  presence  of  moisture.  Water  is  necessary  to  bring  the  par- 
ticles into  contact.     Dry  yeast  and  dry  sugar  cannot  ferment. 

We  may  note,  lastly,  that  the  presence  of  air  is  not  necessary  for 
fermentation,  provided  the  previous  conditions  be  fulfilled. 

It  has  nevertheless  been  proved  by  Pasteur,  that  the  action  of  the 
air  in  the  process  of  fermentation  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  For  it 
may  act  either  (1)  as  a  carrier  of  the  ferment  germs,  or  (2)  as  an 
oxidiser,  inducing  the  decay  of  certain  nitrogenous  bodies  present  in 
a  solution,  thereby  rendering  them  capable  of  acting  as  ferments. 

(1.)  If  a  solution  of  sugar,  no  yeast  having  been  added,  be  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  loaded  before  long  with  the  lower  forms 
of  organic  life,  and  the  solution  begins  to  ferment.  If,  however,  the 
air,  before  being  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  sugar  solution, 
be  sterilized,  either  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  through  a 
tube  containing  cotton-wool  (care  being  taken  that  the  saccharine 
liquid  itself  has  been  absolutely  freed  from  germs  by  previous  boiling), 
no  fermentation  will  occur ;  but  if  the  dust  strained  from  the  air  by  the 
cotton-wool  be  placed  in  the  solution,  rapid  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
results. 

Hence  Pasteur  concludes  that  the  air  may  act  as  the  carrier  of  the 
seeds  necessary  to  start  fermentation  in  a  solution  disposed  to  ferment. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  wine  juice,  which  ferments  spontaneously,  the 
air  is  supposed  to  oxidise  the  vegetable  albumen,  which  in  a  decom- 
posed state  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  sugar. 

(3.)  The  Circumstances  Influencing  Fermentation. 

The  following  circumstances  prevent  fermentation  : — 

(a.)  The  presence  either  of  an  excess  of  strong  mineral  adds,  or  of  a 
trace  of  free  alkali. 

(fi.)  The  presence  of  certain  salts  in  the  solution,  such  as  sulphites, 
NaCl,  AgNO*  CuSO*  etc. 

(y.)  The  presence  of  certain  alkaloids,  such  as  strychnia,  quinia,  etc. 
These  do  not,  however,  stop  fermentation,  if  added  after  the  process 
has  commenced. 

(2.)  The  presence  of  certain  essential  oils,  such  as  kreasote,  turpentine, 
etc 

(c.)  A  solution  containing  more  than  one-fourth  its  weight  of  sugar.  The 
strength  of  the  sugar  solution  is  important.    If  it  be  too  strong, 
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fermentation  is  arrested,  or  rendered  imperfect ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  the 
action  is  slow  and  irregular. 

({.)  A  solution  containing  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Hence 
no  fermented  liquor  can  contain  more  than  20  per  cent  of  alcohol 
naturally.  Anything  in  excess  of  this  is  evidence  that  spirit  has 
been  added  (fortification)  after  the  fermentation  of  the  liquid  was  com- 
plete. 

Fermentation  is  influenced  by  many  other  causes.    Thus— 

(1.)  The  products  formed  at  different  temperature*  vary.  Thus,  if 
yeast  be  made  to  act  at  a  temperature  of  70?  F.  (21*1°  C.)  on  mate 
acid,  it  forms  amongst  other  things  succinic  acid,  whilst  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  yields  butyric  acid. 

(2.)  The  alteration  of  pressure.  Fermentation  is  not  stopped  by 
placing  the  solution  in  a  vacuum,  but  it  is  stated  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  ratio  of  the  alcohol  to  the  carbonic  anhydride 
formed,  is  different  to  that  which  occurs  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  C08  as  well  as  the  hydrogen,  acetic  acid,  etc,  becoming 
proportionately  greater.    (H.  Brown.) 


(40  The  Theories  to  Account  for 

We  may  note,  First,  that  the  ferment  is  destroyed  during  the  fer- 
mentative process,  the  propagation  and  growth  of  new  buds  being 
due  partly  to  the  disintegrated  cells  that  have  done  their  work,  bat 
principally  to  the  nitrogenized  matters  and  phosphates  present  ii 
•  the  solution.  Secondly:  that  during  the  disintegration  of  the  ferment 
cells,  the  body  undergoing  fermentation  breaks  up  into  simpler 
groups. 

These  being  admitted  facts,  we  may  now  notice  the  theories  to 
account  for  the  action  of  the  ferment. 

(1.)  Berzelius  explained  it  by  the  influence  of  a  force  which  he  called 
Catalysis,  a  word  signifying  Fermentation.  He  thus  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  new  force,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  in- 
directly his  inability  to  perceive,  or  to  detect  the  force,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  explaining  its  action. 

2.  Pasteur's  theory  is  as  follows.  The  ferment,  he  considers,  grows 
and  multiplies  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar.  This  act  of  the  fennect 
in  withdrawing  from  the  sugar  a  portion  of  its  constituent  matter,  he 
regards  as  essential  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  the  primary 
cause  of  the  sugar  itself  breaking  up  into  simpler  groups. 

3.  Idebig  admits  that  the  ferment  may  multiply  at  the  expense  of 
the  sugar,  but  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  admit  that  the  withdravil 
of  the  matter  from  the  sugar  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
yeast  cells,  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation.  He  con" 
eiders  that  fermentation  is  due  to  the  active  state  of  change  going 
on  within  the  yeast  cell  being  communicated  to  the  sugar  in  actual 
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contact  with  it,  thereby  indncing  in  the  s agar  the  breaking  np  process 
hat  the  yeast  cell  itself  is  undergoing ;  in  other  words,  that  the  dis- 
arbance  going  on  in  the  yeast  is  mechanically  communicated  to  the 
ragar,  thereby  effecting  its  breaking  np  and  re-arrangement.  Hence, 
according  to  Liebig,  if  the  yeast  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  it 
s  merely  to  maintain  a  supply  of  the  material  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
i  continuous  state  of  disturbance. 

This  theory  is  not  unphilosophical  although  theoretical.  That  one 
body  in  motion  may  communicate  its  motion  to  another  body  not  in 
motion,  thereby  overturning  the  existing  equilibrium  of  that  body,  is 
%  phenomenon  of  constant  occurrence. 

(50  The  Practical  Applications  of  the  Process  of  Fermentation. 

(a.)    Alcoholic  Fermentation.     (1.)    Wine-making.     The    expressed 
grape-juice  (the  must)  is  first  of  all  freely  exposed  to  the  air.     The  air 
decomposes  the  vegetable  albumen  of  the  juice,  and  this  at  once  acts 
as  a  ferment  on  the  grape  sugar.     If  the  sugar  be  in  excess  and  the 
albumen  deficient,  we  obtain  a  sweet  wine;  if  the  sugar  be  deficient,  and 
the  albumen  in  excess,  a  dry  wine  results.     During  fermentation,  argol 
(acid  potassic  tartrate)  is  deposited,  owing  to  its  insolubility  in  dilute 
spirit.     This  circumstance   constitutes  the  superiority  of  the  grape 
over  all  other  fruits  for  wine-making — the  separation  of  the  acids  of 
other  fruits,  such  as  of  gooseberries  and  currants  (viz.,  malic  and  citric 
acids)   not  being  effected  during  fermentation,  and  their  taste  con- 
sequently requiring  to  be  masked  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
sugar. 

The  color  of  red  wines  is  derived  from  the  grape  skins.    Effer- 
vescent wines  are  bottled  before  fermentation  is  complete. 

(2.)  In  brewing — the  barley  has  first  to  be  malted.     Malting  consists 
in  setting  up  germination,  by  the  combined  action  of  air,  heat,  and 
moisture  on  the  seed,  and  then  stopping  germination  by  drying  the  seed 
at  140°  F.  (60°  C.)    The  object  of  this  is  to  convert  (by  oxidation)  the 
gluten  of  the  seed  into  Diastase  (tiwurraaie,  decomposition),  a  peculiar, 
ferment-like  body  which  has  the  power  of  changing  the  insoluble 
Btarch  of  the  seed  first  into  dextrin,  and  finally  into  soluble  grape 
sugar.     In   nature,   this  process   is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the 
germ  with  its  first  food,  which  must  be  presented  to  it  in  a  soluble 
form.     The  malt  is  then  bruised,  treated  with  water,  and  the  liquid 
set  aside  for  some  time — any  unconverted  starch  in  the  malt  being 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  diastase,  and  its  complete  conversion 
into  sugar  effected.     One  part  of  diastase  will  convert  2,000  parts 
of  starch  into  grape  sugar,   but  the  power  of  the  diastase  is  itself 
exhausted  during  the  process.     The  malt-mash  is  now  strained,  the 
clear  liquor  constituting  what  is  called  "  the  wort,"  and  the  undis- 
solved portion  u  brewer's  grains."     The  clear  liquor  is  now  boiled 
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with  hops,  the  bitter  resinous  principle  of  which  (lupnline)  not  only 
gives  flavour  to  the  beer,  but  prevents  it  undergoing  acetous  fo- 
mentation. It  is  finally  mixed  with  yeast,  when  the  beer  "  works/* 
that  is  "  ferments,"  the  sugar  splitting  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid. 

The  malt  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porter  is  partially  caramelised 
or  "high  dried." 

(3.)  In  spirit-making,  the  distiller  prepares  a  wort  or  "  taosi,"  like 
-the  brewer,  with  this  exception,  that  he  mixes  4  parts  of  unmalted 
with  1  part  of  malted  grain,  the  diastase  of  the  latter  being  sufficient 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  starch  of  the  former  into  sugar.  Thus, 
much  of  the  labour  and  expense  of  malting  is  avoided.  Moreover  the 
distiller  has  no  need  to  add  hops  to  his  wort,  nor  to  consider  the 
details  of  fermentation  as  the  brewer  is  compelled  to  do,  except  that 
it  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  A  large  quantity  of  spirit  is 
prepared  from  potatoes  and  also  from  corn,  the  starch  of  which  may 
be  converted  into  sugar  by  admixture  with  a  little  malt.  In  bodi 
cases,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  acrid  oil  (fusel  oil)  accom- 
panies the  ethylic  alcohol,  and  this  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rectifier  to 
separate  by  careful  distillation,  the  fusel  oil  being  less  volatile  than 
the  alcohol. 

(4.)  In  bread-making,  a  little  yeast  is  mixed  with  the  dough,  the 
object  being  to  render  the  bread  light  and  spongy.  The  sugar  of  the 
flour  ferments,  generates  carbonic  anhydride,  which  causes  the  bread 
to  "  rise,"  the  spirit  formed  during  "  the  working,"  escaping  when  the 
bread  is  baked. 

Ammonic  carbonate,  sodium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
lastly  a  stream  of  pure  carbonic  acid  (Dauglish),  have  been  suggested 
in  bread- making  in  the  place  of  yeast.  In  ancient  days,  a  piece  of 
dough  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction  (leaven)  was  used  as  a  fer- 
ment. 

(/3.)  The  lactic  fermentation. — This  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  decomposi- 
tion of  milk  into  curds  and  whey.  Koumiss  is  fermented  mare's  milk. 
It  is  a  spirituous  liquor. 

(y.)  The  acetous  fermentation. — Illustrations  of  "acetificatioa"  may 
be  noticed  in  beer  turning  sour,  the  acidity  being  due  to  acetic 
acid  ;  and  also  in  what  is  called  the  "  quick  vinegar  process."  Thi* 
latter  consists  in  allowing  a  heated  mixture  of  alcohol  and  yeast  (the 
yeast  being  added  to  supply  the  necessary  nitrogenous  matter)  to 
trickle  over  wood  shavings  soaked  in  vinegar,  the  wood  shavings 
serving  as  points  of  attachment  for  the  mycoderm.  It  is  essential  that 
the  supply  of  air  be  very  free.  If  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  alde- 
hyde is  formed,  and  much  loss  of  vinegar  results  : — 

C8H*0       +         O  =        C«H40       +        H«0; 

Alcohol       +        Oxygen        =        Aldehyde       +        Water; 
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but  if  the  supply  of  air  be  free,  aldehyde  is  not  formed,  or  if  it  be 
formed,  is  immediately  oxidised  : — 

C8HflO      +         0«         =       C«H40«      +       HsO. 

Alcohol        +        Oxygen        =       Acetic  add      +        Water. 

The  French  wine-vinegar  is  prepared  from  light  wines,  by  first  mix- 
ing them  with  a  little  boiling  vinegar,  and  then  allowing  the  mixture 
to  trickle  over  wood  shavings  into  casks. 

The  English  malt  vinegar  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  malt, 
which  is  allowed  to  undergo  both  the  alcoholic  and  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. Commercial  vinegar  may  by  law  contain  the  thousandth 
part  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
turning  mouldy. 

H.  PUTREFACTION. 

Definition. — A  spontaneous  change  common  to  all  nitrogenised 
organic  bodies  when  exposed  to  the  air,  whereby  they  are  resolved 
into  new  and  simpler  products.  The  action  is  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  unpleasant  gases,  which  are  for  the  most  part  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

It  differs  from  fermentation,  in  that  unpleasant  products  are  evolved, 
as,  e.g.,  in  the  decomposition  of  a  dead  body.  Moreover,  a  putrescible 
body  is  always  a  nitrogenised  body,  which  at  a  certain  temperature  in 
contact  with  air  and  moisture,  decomposes,  and  then  becomes  capable 
of  acting  as  a  ferment. 

It  differs  from  eremacausis  or  decay  in  that  it  is  not  oxidation,  al- 
though air  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  start  the  action.  Modern 
investigations  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  air  may  be  the  carrier  of 
spores  or  ova,  having  the  power  of  inducing  the  change.  This  is 
assumed  because  a  body  liable  to  putrefaction,  does  not  putrefy  if  it  be 
boiled  in  a  flask,  and  when  boiling,  the  neck  of  the  flask  plugged  with 
cotton  wooL  Nevertheless,  we  see  a  relationship  between  eremacausis, 
putrefaction  and  fermentation.  Putrefaction  is  commenced,  like  decay 
or  eremacausis,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  whilst  the  putrescent  body  is 
capable  of  inducing  fermentation  in  fermentable  solutions.  Moreover, 
like  fermentation,  putrefaction  is  always  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  minute  living  organisms,  fungi  and  infusoria. 

(1.)  The  Conditions  Necessary  for  Putrefaction. 

(o.)  Air. — The  presence  of  air  is  essential  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process,  and  not  after  putrefaction  has  fairly  commenced. 
Its  progress  is  then  independent  of  any  aid  external  to  itself.  Thus 
fruits  and  meats  are  preserved  in  sealed  air-tight  tins. 

(fi.)  Moisture.— A  perfectly  dry  body  does  not  putrefy.  Thus  vege- 
tables when  perfectly  dry  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time 
(Masson's  patent).   The  preservative  action  of  sugar  and  salt  has  been 
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ascribed  by  some  to  their  attraction  for  moisture,  and  their  power  of 
withdrawing  it  from  the  putrescible  body. 

(y.)  A  temperature  between  40°  and  200°  F.  (4*5°  and  93*5°  C).  Cold 
prevents  putrefaction  by  inducing  cohesion.  Thus  fish  are  preserved 
in  ice.  The  stories  of  bodies  of  men  and  animals  having  been  pre- 
served in  the  ice  of  polar  regions  for  many  years  are  numberless, 
Warmth  destroys  cohesion,  and  thus  aids  putrefaction,  whilst  too  grets 
a  heat  destroys  the  body  by  burning  it  up. 

(2.)  Means  of  Preventing  Putrefaction. 

By  the  general  term  "disinfectant"  we  include  antiseptics  md 
deodorizers. 

An  antiseptic  is  an  agent  that  prevents  putrefaction,  and  entirely 
stops  the  evolution  of  offensive  gases. 

A  deodorizer  is  an  agent  that  either  absorbs  or  destroys  offensive 
gases,  but  does  not  prevent  their  formation — in  other  words,  does  not 
prevent  putrefaction. 

Disinfectants  are  of  two  kinds— natural  and  artificial : — 

1.  Natural  disinfectants — 

(a.)  The  Atmosphere.  This  acts  (1)  mechanically  by  its  power  of 
removing  foul  vapors  and  other  matters,  and  (2)  chemically  by  effect- 
ing their  oxidation. 

(/3.)  Water.  Its  action  is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  a  river,  during  it* 
flow,  the  organic  matter  becomes  disintegrated,  rapid  purification  bj 
the  oxygen  in  solution  in  the  water  resulting.  Every  shower  of  rail 
purifies  the  air.  Besides  cleansing  powers,  water,  by  reason  of  to 
endosmic  action,  is  inimical  to  the  corpuscular  structures  of  maj 
specific  contagia,  destroying  their  vitality  by  bursting  their  cell-like 
envelopes. 

(y.)  Soil.  The  power  of  soil  is  manifested  in  our  graveyards.  Owing 
to  its  porosity  it  effects  the  oxidation  of  decomposing  matter.  In  the 
presence  of  alkalies,  ammonia  is  rapidly  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  tbe 
ferric  oxide  present  acting  as  a  purveyor  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

(S.)  Light. 

(c.)  Heat  and  Cold.  Vaccine  matter  loses  its  power  at  140s'* 
(60°  C.)  and  the  virus  of  scarlet  fever  at  204°  F.  (95-5°  C).  Tl* 
common  vibrio  is  destroyed  at  300°  F.  (149°  C),  and  the  black  vibrio 
at  400°  F.  (204-5°  C).  Others  assert  that  none  of  the  lower  orpri** 
will  bear  a  temperature  of  266°  F.  (130°  C.)  in  air,  or  of  230PF. 
(1 Iff*  C.)  in  water.  [Note.— A  heat  of  25CP  F.  (121°  C),  aided  bj* 
jet  of  steam,  may  be  safely  used  in  disinfecting  textile  fabrics.] 

2.  Artificial  disinfectants. 

(a.)  Mineral  acids];  such  as  sulphurous,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulpha 
and  chromic  acids.  In  this  order,  they  have  the  power  of  stopF^ 
the  development  of  infusoria  in  organic  solutions,  sulphurous  tf* 
being  the  least,  and  chromic  acid  the  most  powerful. 
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(fi.)  Organic  acids;  such  as  carbolic,  cresylic,  acetic,  picric,  benzoic 
acids ;  benzoic  being  the  most  powerful,  and  acetic  the  least  so. 

(y.)  Alkalies.  Lime,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  only  active  dis- 
infectants when  used  in  a  concentrated  form.  Lime  is  used  in  stables 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter. 

(2.)  The  haloids.  Iodine  acts  as  a  mild,  and  chlorine  as  a  powerful, 
disinfectant.  Chloride  of  soda  (" Labarraque's  Liquid'9);  chloride 
of  zinc  ("  Sir  Wm.  Burnett's  Fluid "),  the  action  of  which  is  due  to 
its  power  of  coagulating  albumen  and  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ;  chloride  of  aluminium  ("  chloralum "),  which  is 
neither  an  aeriaj  disinfectant  nor  possesses  the  slightest  deodorising 
power  ;  common  salt  and  other  chlorides  are  also  frequently  used. 

(c.)  Mineral  Sulphates.  Sulphates  of  zinc,  of  iron  ("  Mudie's  Dis- 
infectant "),  of  alumina  and  of  copper  act  as  disinfectants,  the  action 
being  dependent  on  their  power  of  coagulating  and  destroying  living 
organisms,  and  of  neutralizing  offensive  miasms. 

(£.)  Potassic  Permanganate  and  Chlorozone.  These  destroy  dead 
organic  matter,  but  have  very  little  action,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  living 
organic  matter. 

(ij.)  Volatile  Oils;  Camphor;  Turpentine,  etc.  These  hinder  the 
development  of  fungi  and  animalcules,  and  are  said  to  generate  ozone. 
It  was  believed  in  former  times  that  aromatic  herbs  about  a  house 
warded  off  pestilence. 

(0.)  Charcoal  and  other  porous  bodies.  The  action  of  such  bodies  is 
due  to  their  power  of  absorbing  noxious  gases,  and  effecting  their 
destruction  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  condensed  atmospheric 
oxygen.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  essential  for  the  ac- 
tion of  charcoal  that  there  should  be  a  free  supply  of  atmospheric  air. 
Note,  as  regards  disinfectants,  the  following  practical  hints  : — 

1.  Certain  disinfectants,  such  as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  sul- 
phurous acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  volatile  oils,  are  atrial  disinfectants, 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purification  of  air ;  whilst  others,  such  as 
chloralum,  permanganate  of  potash,  chlorozone,  the  mineral  sulphates, 
chloride  of  zinc,  etc.  are  useless  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air 
of  a  sick  room,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  volatile. 

2.  Neither  chlorine,  hypochlorous  acid,  carbolic  acid,  nor  sulphurous 
acid  can  be  used  to  disinfect  a  chamber  when  a  person  is  living  in  it, 
the  quantity  required  efficiently  to  effect  this  object  rendering  the 
atmosphere  absolutely  irrespirable.  Hence  perfect  disinfection  is  only 
possible  when  a  room  is  vacated.  The  combustion  of  1^  ozs.  of  sul- 
phur to  every  100  cubic  feet  of  space  in  a  room,  is  necessary  to  effect 
good  disinfection. 

3.  Chloride  of  zinc  and  strong  carbolic  acid  being  corrosive  bodies, 
should  not  be  used  for  the  disinfection  of  textile  fabrics,  but  are  valu- 
able for  such  purposes  as  the  disinfection  of  faecal  matter,  etc. 

4.  In  disinfecting  clothing  at  the  sick  house,  boil  the  articles  in  water 
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and  then  steep  them  in  a  eolation  of  carbolic  acid  (Jiv.  to  1  galfa), 
To  disinfect  clothes  completely,  however,  they  should  be  submitted  first 
to  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  for  at  least  six  hours  to  a  temperature  of 
from  240°  to  250° F.  (1155° to  121° C.). 

5.  In  disinfecting  stables,  cattle  lairs,  slaughter-houses,  etc,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  lime,  on  account  of  its  detergent  as  well  as  of  hs 
disinfecting  properties. 

6.  In  the  treatment  of  sewage,  lime  and  alumina  act  as  exceUeti 
defecatory  and  precipitating  agents. 

TTT  EBEMACAUSIS  Oftwfioc  gentle,  ravnc  combustion)  Deca§. 

Definition. — The  decomposition  of  moist  organic  bodies  hy  oxidate* 
into  simpler  groups,  or,  in  other  words,  the  slow  burning  of  organic 
bodies.  This  action  is  unaccompanied  by  any  sensible  elevation  of 
temperature.  It  is  seen  in  the  decay  of  wood,  where  a  brown  powder 
(ulmin  or  humus)  is  left,  the  hydrogen  oxidizing  more  readily  than  the 
carbon  ;  also  in  the  drying  of  oils,  solidification  being  attended  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  (which  has  been  known  to  be  so  rapid  that  com- 
bustion has  resulted)  ;  also  in  the  formation  of  acetic  add  from  alcohol; 
and  in  many  other  processes. 

(1.)  The  Conditions  necessary  for  Decay. 

(a.)  The  free  access  of  atmospheric  air. — There  are  reasons  to  before 
that  the  active  agent  in  inducing  eremacausis  is  ozone  (see  page  77). 
Thus  bodies  are  found  to  be  specially  prone  to  decay  after  a  thunder- 
storm, during  which  ozone  is  largely  developed.  Ozone,  however, 
never  accumulates  in  the  air,  but  is  used  as  fast  as  formed  to 
oxidize  organic  matter  and  vapours  of  organic  origin.  It  is  however 
more  than  probable  that  ordinary  oxygen  can  carry  on  the  process  or 
decay  when  once  the  action  has  been  started — although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  development  of  ozone  itself,  is  a  consequence  or 
result  of  eremacausis,  the  decaying  body  furnishing  the  active  agent 
necessary  for  its  further  destruction. 

(/3.)  The  presence  of  moisture. — Perfect  dryness  suspends  decay,  as 
it  does  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  A  body  which  is  incapable  of 
absorbing  oxygen  when  dry  will  often  do  so  when  moist.  Thus  in  the 
"  grass  bleaching  "  of  calicoes,  where  oxidation  (eremacausis)  onlj  is 
relied  upon  for  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  coloring  matters  (ft 
part  of  the  cotton  itself  being  oxidized  at  the  same  time),  it  is  found 
to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  fabrics  moistened  with  water. 

Thus  again,  in  the  formation  of  coal  and  peat,  the  presence  of 
moisture  is  an  essential  condition. 

(y.)  A  certain  temperature. — Cold  by  increasing  cohesion  interferes 
with  decay  ;  at  the  freezing  point  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  decay  is  arrested. 
Warmth  by  its  opposite  action  effects  decay. 
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(2.)  The  Circumstances  Influencing  Eremacausis. 

(a.)  The  action  is  promoted  by  warmth. 

(/3.)  The  action  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  alkalies.  Thus  in  the 
formation  of  nitres  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  base  (see  page  321). 

(y.)  The  action  is  checked  by  certain  antiseptic  salts. 

(d.)  The  action  is  promoted  by  the  contact  of  an  eremacausing  body. 
Just  as  one  body  on  fire  is  capable  of  inflaming  a  body  not  on  fire,  so 
a  body  undergoing  decay  can  by  contact,  produce  decay  in  a  substance 
liable  to  it.  To  prevent  this  contact  oranges  are  packed  in  paper, 
etc.,  etc. 

(e.)  The  action  £9  promoted  by  the  presence  of  porous  substances,  such  as 
charcoal,  etc.,  whereby  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  condensed,  and  its 
actual  contact  with  the  body  effected. 

(£.)  The  action  is  promoted  by  an  excess  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  occurs  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions. 

(B.)  ARTIFICIAL  DECOMPOSITION. 
I.  Action  of  Heat  on  Organic  Bodies. 

Heat  decomposes  all  organic  matter,  whereby  new  products  (called 
products  of  destructive  distillation)  are  formed.  '  These,  on  cooling,  never 
resolve  themselves  into  the  same  states  of  combination  in  which  they 
existed  originally  in  the  organic  body.  The  more  complicated  the 
organic  body,  the  more  easily  is  it  decomposed  by  heat. 

Heat  acts  on  many  inorganic  compounds  ;  sometimes  these  products 
do  not  re-combine  on  cooling,  but  most  often  the  action  of  the  heat  is 
reversed  when  the  temperature  is  lowered.  For  example,  calcium 
hydrate  (CaH202)  by  heat  is  resolved  into  lime  (CaO)  and  water  (H20), 
but  these  on  cooling  again  combine  to  form  calcium  hydrate. 

Heated  in  the  open  air,  some  organic  bodies  sublime,  e.g.,  benzoic 
acid  ;  others  partly  decompose,  e.g.,,  gallic  acid  (C^H^O*)  yields  pyro- 
gallic  acid  (CeHgOj)  and  carbonic  anhydride  ;  others  simply  burn 
(their  carbon  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  their  hydrogen  water),  by 
combining  either  with  their  own  oxygen  or  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air. 

When  organic  bodies  are  heated  in  closed  vessels,  the  process  is 
known  as  "destructive  distillation."  Simpler  and  more  stable  com- 
pounds are  formed,  a  residue  of  carbon  mixed  with  the  incombustible 
ash  remaining  in  the  retort. 

The  products  of  destructive  distillation  vary  with  the  body  operated 
on,  and  with  the  temperature  employed : — 

(1.)  This  may  be  noticed,  for  example,  in  the  distillation  ofnon-nitro- 
genised  bodies,  such  as  wood : — 

(a.)  At  the  lowest  temperature,  compounds  are  given  off  containing 
much  oxygen,  such  as  water,  acetic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  etc. 
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(/J.)  At  a  higher  temperature,  the  compounds  evolved  contain  less 
oxygen,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  wood  spirit,  kreasote,  etc 

(y.)  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  various  hydrocarbons  distil  orex, 
such  as  toluene,  xylene,  and  the  different  forms  of  paraffin,  etc.;  whilst 

(8.)  At  a  temperature  approaching  redness,  pure  hydrogen  predo- 
minates. 


Some  of  the  Products  of  the 


of  Heat  on  Goal 


COMPOUNDS,  Etc. 


(A)  Coal  Oas. 
Marsh  gas  (Methane) 
Oleflant  gas  (Bthene)  . . 
Acetylene  (Ethine)      . . 

Hydrogen     

Carbonic  oxide     

Nitrogen       9  • 

Vapors   of   various    hydro- 
carbons       

Vapor  of  carbon  disulphide 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Carbonic  acid       

Tar  and  volatile  oils    . . 
Ammonia  .« 

(B)  Ammokia  Watbr. 
Ammonium  carbonate . . 
„  sulphide    . .     .. 

,,  cyanide     ..     .. 

,,  sulphocyanide  . . 

(C)  Coal  Tab. 
Neutral  hydrocarbons. 
(Liquid.) 

Benzene        

Toluene 

Xylene  . 

Cumene 

(Solid.) 

Naphthalene 

Anthracene 

Chrysene      

Pyrene  . .     

Fnenauthrene      

Alkaline  products. 

Ammonia      

Aniline 

Piooline 

Quinoline  (leuooline)  .  • 
Pyridine       

Acid  products. 
Carbolic  acid  (phenol) 
Cretylic  acid  (cresol)  . . 
Acetic  acid    . .     . .     . . 


Formula. 


CIL 

oX 

°faH' 
CO 

N 


NH, 


O.H, 
C7H8 
C8H10 
C,HW 


n1058 

n185w 

nl8510 
CMH10 


NH. 

C.H.N 
C.BLN 
C^N 
C,H4N 

C«H60 
C7H80 
C,H4Ot 


16 
28 
26 
1 
28 
14 


76 
34 
44 

17 


78 

92 

106 

120 


128 
178 
228 
202 
178 


17 
93 
93 
129 
79 


94 

108 

60 


H 

*5 


1-272 


0*880 
0-872 
0-865 
0-870 


1*153 
1-147 


1-02 
0*961 
1-081 
0-980 


1065 
1-050 
1-06 


o 


0-559 

0-92 

0-0693 

0-973 


2-67 

1-171 

1-624 


2-77 
0-87 
0-87 
0-85 


4-528 
6-741 


3-21 
3-29 
4-519 
2-92 


Boning  point 


°F. 


109-4 


177 
230 
284 
338 


413-6 

680 

824 

700 

644 


360 
271 
462 
242 


370 
397 
243 


pes. 


°P. 


43 


80-6 
110 


212 

174 

360 

41« 

440 

450 

982 

288 

340 

#9 

182 

1 

135 
239 
117 

1 

187 
117 


K 
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(2.)  In  ike  case  of  nitrogenised  bodies,  such  as  coal,  a  part  of  the 
litrogen  is  evolved  as  ammonia  and  basic  bodies  allied  to  it  (such 
is  aniline  (C<jH7N),  quinoline,  pyridine,  etc.),  and  also  as  cyanogen  : 
whilst  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  remains  in  the  still,  together  with  the 
carbonaceous  residue. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  the  products  of  the  destructive 
listillation  of  Coal  and  of  Wood,  the  former  serving  as  an  illustration 
)f  the  action  of  heat  on  a  nitrogen  ized  body,  and  the  latter  of  heat 
>n  a  non-nitrogenized  body. 

(1.)  The  Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Goal  (or  other 

nitrogenized  substances). 

The  coal  is  distilled  in  retorts,  connected  with  which  are  iron 
ielivery  pipes.  These  ascend  perpendicularly  for  a  few  feet,  and 
then  curving  round,  dip  below  the  liquid  contents  of  a  large  horizontal 
pipe,  called  "  the  hydraulic  main,9'  which  acts  both  as  a  water  valve, 
and  as  a  receiver  for  the  delivery  pipes  from  the  retorts.  This  pipe 
receives  the  tar  and  the  gas  liquor,  through  which  the  impure  gas 
bubbles.  Thus  we  obtain  the  coke  in  the  retort,  and  the  gas,  the  gas- 
water,  and  the  coal  tar,  as  the  products  of  the  distillation. 

1*  Coal  Gas. — [A  ton  of  coal  yields  in  practice  from  9,500  to 
11,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.] 

Coal  gas  is,  as  the  table  shows,  a  compound  of  a  variety  of  gases 
and  vapors.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  several  constituents  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  temperature  at  which  the  gas  is  prepared.  The  beat 
should  always  be  at  its  maximum  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion, (a.)  If  it  be  too  high,  the  heat  of  the  retort  decomposes  the 
marsh  and  olefiant  gases  and  hydrocarbon  vapors,  carbon  being  de- 
posited in  the  retort  (gas  carbon).  An  excess  of  hydrogen  therefore 
escapes,  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  suffers  in  consequence. 
Hence  the  use  of  exhausters  in  order  to  hasten  the  exit  of  the  gas  from 
the  retorts.  Moreover,  at  a  high  temperature,  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
formed,  the  complete  removal  of  which  from  the  gas  is  practically  im- 
possible. (JS.)  If  the  heat  be  too  low,  the  gas  contains  too  great  an 
excess  of  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  which  tend  to  block  up  the 
tubes.  These  facts  are  well  shown  in  a  table  (from  Bloxam), 
illustrating  the  composition  of  coal  gas  at  different  periods  of  its 
distillation  : — 


In  100  volumes. 


Olefiant  gas  and  volatile  hydrocarbons  . . 

Marsh  gas , ,     

Carbonic  oxide 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 


1st  hour. 

6th  hour. 

10th  hour. 

13-0 

7-0 

0-0 

82-5 

560 

200 

32 

110 

10*0 

00 

213 

600 

1-3 

4-7 

10-0 

QQ 
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The  increase  of  the  carbonic  oxide  at  the  fifth  hour  may  arise  fcum 
the  carbon  decomposing  the  H20  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  in* 
crease  of  the  nitrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonia. 

The  gas  as  it  leaves  the  hydraulic  main  needs  purification.  This  is 
effected  by  various  contrivances  : — 

(1.)  The  Condensers  (refrigerators)  consist  of  a  series  of  bent  iroa 
pipes  through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  travel.  By  thus  exposing  a 
large  surface  of  the  gas  to  the  air,  any  tar  or  ammonia  liquor  that 
escapes  the  hydraulic  main,  owing  to  the  gas  being  superheated,  will 
be  condensed. 

(2.)  The  Scrubber  is  a  tower  filled  with  wet  coke  or  other  material 
By  this  means  the  removal  of  the  ammonia  from  the  gas  is  effected. 
[The  evil  of  the  scrubber  is  that  it  diminishes  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas,  by  removing,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ammonia,  a  portion  of 
the  more  condensable  hydro-carbons.] 

(3.)  The  Purifiers. — The  object  of  these  is  to  remove  the  carbonic 
anhydride  (which  is  said  to  decrease  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas) 
and  also  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  sulphur  impurities,  snch 
as  CS2,  COS,  etc. 

To  get  rid  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (and  also  of 
sulphocyanogen,  cyanogen,  etc.),  purifiers  are  employed  containing 
either — 

(a.)  Lime,  a  carbonate  and  a  sulphide  of  lime  being  formed,  or, 

(fi.)  Oxide  of  iron  (Fe£Os)  (mixed  with  sawdust  to  prevent  caking)* 
Oxide  removes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  only  from 
the  gas.  (Thus,  Fe203+3HSS  =  2FeS  +  S+3HtO.  With  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  Prussian  blue  or  some  similar  compound  is  formed.) 

The  great  advantage  of  oxide  is  the  ease  with  which  the  iron 
sulphide  can  be  again  converted  into  oxide  (revivified),  by  expoeore 
to  air.  The  oxide  may  be  used  for  gas  purification  over  and  orer 
again,  the  sulphur  collecting  in  the  mass,  until  finally,  after  repeated 
revivifications,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  present  in  the  oxide  renders 
it  of  commercial  value  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  (see  p.  181). 

To  get  rid  of  sulphur  impurities  other  than  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  many  processes  have  been  suggested,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important : — 

(a.)  Sulphide  of  lime. 

(ft. )  By  washing  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor. 

(y.)  By  the  action  of  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  whereby  C0t  id 
H£S  are  formed,  both  of  which  are  easily  removed  from  the  gas  :— 

2H,S. 

Snlphnnttei 
hydrogen. 


cs« 

+ 

2H«0 

= 

CO, 

+ 

Carbonio 

+ 

Water 

s 

Carbonio 

+ 

disulphide 

anhydride 
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(J.)  By  red-hot  lime: — 

CS«        +      3CaO     =      CaCO,     +       2CaS. 

Carbonic        +        Lime        =        Calcic        +        Calcio 
disnlphide  carbonate  sulphide. 

(«.)  By  a  solution  of  lead  oxide  in  caustic  soda  : — 

CS8       +    2PbO  +  2NaHO  =      2PbS      +  Na^CO,  +    H80. 

Carbonic      +     Lead     +      Sodio      =      Plumbic      +      Sodio      +     Water, 
disnlphide  oxide  hydrate  sulphide  carbonate 

Finally  the  gas  passes  to  the  gasometer. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  mix  a  certain  small  percentage  (2*5  per 
cent.)  of  lime  with  the  coal,  whereby  the  sulphur  products  evolved  in 
tbe  gas  are  considerably  reduced. 

(20  The  Gas  Liquor. — From  this  liquor  containing  numerous 
aznmoniacal  salts  (chiefly  the  carbonate,  sulphide,  cyanide  and 
gulpho-cyanide),  the  various  salts  of  ammonia  in  commerce  are  ob- 
tained, either  by  the  direct  action  of  acids  on  the  liquor,  or  by  setting 
free  ammonia  by  distillation  with  lime. 

(3.)  The  Coal  Tar.— This  is  distilled  in  iron  retorts. 
The  tar  contains  three  sets  of  products  :  (a)  those  volatile  at  a  low 
temperature ;  (fi)  those  volatile  at  a  high  temperature  ;  (y)  those  not  vola- 
tile at  the  temperature  of  the  still. 

(a.)  Those  volatile  at  a  low  temperature. — The  distillate  which  in  the 
first  instance  comes  over  with  the  steam  is  called  light  oil,  from  its  having 
a  less  specific  gravity  than,  and  consequently  floating  on,  the  condensed 
water.    Every  100  parts  of  tar  yield  about  10  per  cent,  of  light  oil. 

The  light  oil  contains  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  cymene,  etc.,  con- 
taminated with  more  or  less  dead  oil.  The  light  oil  is  again  distilled, 
the  distillate  forming  what  is  called  coal  naphtha,  a  quantity  of  '  heavy 
oil'  remaining  in  the  retort.  The  coal  naphtha  is  purified  by  shaking 
it  up,  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  basic  substances  are  removed, 
then  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  to  separate  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  and 
finally  with  water.  When  decanted  from  the  water,  it  forms  "  rectified 
coal  naphtha.9'  This  composite  liquid  may  be  separated  into  its  various 
constituents  by  fractional  distillation  : — 

From  175°  to  180°  F.  (79-4°  to  82*2°  C.)  it  yields  pure  benzene. 

„     180°  „  230°  F.  (82-2°  „    110°C.)        „        „        ? 

„    230°  „   235°  F.  (110°    „    113°  C.)        „        „    toluene. 

„    284°  „   293°  F.  (140°    „    145°  C.)        „        „    xylene. 

„    336°  „   342°  F.  (168-9°  „    172°  C.)        „        „    cymene. 

Commercially  that  portion  which  distils  over  between  175°  and 
250°  F.  (79*5°  and  121*1°  C),  is  designated  and  sold  as  benzol  or 
benzene. 

(fi.)  Those  volatile  at  a  high  temperature. — These  constitute  the  liquid 
called  "dead  oil,"  or  "yellow  oil,"  from  its  peculiar  color,  or  "heavy 
oil,"  from  its  being  heavier  than,  and  therefore  sinking  in,  water.   The 
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last  portions  that  distil  over  become  nearly  solid  on  cooling.    Every 
100  parts  of  tar  yield  about  25  per  cent,  of  dead  oil. 

Dead  oil  contains  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  aniline, 
quinoline,  etc. 

Amongst  the  first  products  of  the  distillation  of  dead  oil,  is  carboh: 
acid  (C6H<50).  It  comes  over  chiefly  between  300°  and  400°  F.  (1# 
and  250°  C.)»  and  is  largely  nsed  for  creosoting  timber. 

Amongst  the  last  products  of  tar  distillation  is  anthracene  (C14HU\ 
a  body  of  great  commercial  value  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ali- 
zarine. The  first  portion  of  the  anthracene  that  distils  over,  i? 
mixed  with  naphthalene  (C10H8),  and  the  last  with  chrysene  (CUH,2). 
Anthracene  is  purified  in  the  first  instance  by  re-distillation v  the  first 
and  last  portions  being  rejected.  The  intermediate  portion  is  purified  by 
crystallizing  either  from  its  solution  in  alcohol,  or  in  coal  oils  boifo 
between  212°  and  248°  F.  (100°  and  12(r°C.). 

(y. )  Those  not  volatile. — These  constitute  the  black  residue  in  th» 
retort  called  pitch.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Brunswick  black, 
asphalt,  etc. 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  horny  matters,  similar  products  to  tho>e 
already  described  are  formed,  the  ammonia  (hartshorn)  being  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity,  owing  to  the  richness  of  horn  in  nitrogen. 

(2.)  The  Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Wood  (or  other 

non-nitrogenized  substances). 
The  following  exhibits  the  difference  in  the  ultimate  chemical  com- 
position of  coal  and  wood  : — 


*     Per  100  parts. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxy*w 

Wood  (dried  oak)      . . 

79-6 
61-6 

6-6 
6-7 

1-9 
0-2 

131 

42-5 

We  note,  therefore  : — 

(1.)  That  in  wood  there  is  about  one-third  less  carbon  than  in  coal. 

(2.)  That  in  wood  there  is  a  mere  trace  of  nitrogen  (0*2  per  cent. I 
whilst  in  coal  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  considerable  (1*9  percent.). 

(3.)  That  in  wood  there  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  oxygen 
as  in  coal. 

(4.)  That  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  in  both  is  about  the  same. 

From  this  we  should  expect  that  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  compared  with  that  of  coal : — 

(1.)  The  gases  evolved  would  be  less  illuminating. 

(2.)  The  nitrogenized  products,  such  as  ammonia,  etc.,  produced, 
will  be  less  in  quantity. 

(3.)  A  great  excess  of  oxidized  products,  such  as  water,  carbonic 
acid  and  oxide,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  will  be  formed. 
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The  wood,  contained  in  an  iron  cage,  is  placed  in  a  retort  and  heated 
Wood  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion are  as  follows  : — 

Wood  Tar. 


Solxds. 


Paraffin       r«H^+1 

Naphthalene      0wHg 

3ediiret  (Coernlignone)    . 


cieHw°6 


Pyrene cwHw 

Chrysene       Cu^u 

Resin     


Liquids, 


Toluene       C7H8 

Xylene C8HI0 

ZjwKom       .. CJ0HI4 

Kreaaote      G7H80 

Kapnomor CI0HU( 

Eupione       C4Hla 


Pyroligneoua    or  acetic 

acid C,H4Os 

Wood  naphtha      ..     ..  CH40 

Acetate  of  methyl        . .  CHrC,H,0, 

Formate  of  methyl       . .  CHr  CHO, 

Acetone C,HeO 

Water 


Gases. 

Marsh  gas     . .     . .     CH4 

Carbonic  oxide      CO 

Carbonic  acid       C09 

The  wood  generally  employed  is  what  is  known  as  "cord  wood/9 
i.e.,  the  trimmings  of  trees  too  small  for  timber.  The  wood  is  usually 
weathered  from  six  months  to  a  year  before  being  distilled,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  moisture.  The  wood  of  the  willow 
and  alder  is  commonly  sorted  out  and  carefully  barked,  the  charcoal 
obtained  from  these  being  found  in  practice  to  be  that  best  suited  for 
gunpowder. 

The  wood,  placed  in  iron  boxes,  is  wheeled  into  an  oven,  usually 
constructed  of  a  size  sufficient  to  receive  about  30  cwt.  of  wood. 
This  done,  the  door  of  the  oven  is  securely  luted  on.  The  ovens 
are  so  constructed  that  the  fire  plays  around  the  oven,  without 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  wood.  An  iron  pipe,  connected 
with  the  oven,  conveys  the  distillate  from  the  wood  through  a  cold- 
water  condenser,  the  condensed  liquid  being  received  into  a  closed 
wooden  trough.  This  trough  requires  to  be  properly  and  efficiently 
ventilated  to  prevent  accident,  the  condensable  gases  either  being 
allowed  to  escape  or  else  utilized  as  a  source  of  heat. 

The  condensed  liquid  distillate  (equal  to  about  130  gallons  per  ton 
of  wood  carbonised)  is  then  conveyed  into  a  large  tank  (sump),  where 
tbe  tar  sinks  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  more  or  less  clear  fluid  floating 
upon  it.  Tbe  tar  is  pumped  from  the  tank  into  the  tar  still,  whilst  the 
supernatant  acid  liquid  is  run  into  large  wooden  tanks. 

This  acid  liquor  (consisting  of  wood  spirit,  pyroligneous  acid,  etc.)  is 
now  thoroughly  mixed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  cwt.  of 
lime  to  1,000  gallons  of  liquor.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
six  or  eight  hours,  a  quantity  of  impurities  subsiding  with  the  excess  of 
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lime.  The  clear  liquid  is  now  pumped  into  an  iron  still,  holding  from 
700  to  800  gallons,  and  heated  by  a  steam  coil ;  the  condensed  pro- 
duct from  this  still,  after  successive  distillations,  constituting  "  mdk$hc 
alcohol"  or  the  "  mieeible  naphtha "  of  commerce.  The  residue  in  the 
retort  (a  solution  of  pyrolignate  of  lime)  is  now  drawn  off  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness  in  open  pans,  the  waste  heat  of  the  ovens  being 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose.  This  product  is  sold  as  erode 
"acetate  of  lime."  The  yield  of  crude  acetate  is  about  140  lbs. 
per  ton  of  wood  carbonised.  It  commonly  contains  about  73  per  cent 
of  anhydrous  lime  acetate. 

The  tar  still,  which  is  usually  constructed  of  a  size  to  hold  about 
800  gallons,  is  heated  by  a  naked  fire,  the  distillation  of  each  charge 
occupying  about  seventy-two  hours.  The  first  distillate  that  comes  orer 
constitutes  "  solvent  naphtha  "  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mixibk 
naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol).  This,  when  re-distilled,  is  sold  to  the 
varnish  makers.  When  all  the  naphtha  has  come  over  (the  distillate 
being  tested  from  time  to  time  by  noting  its  inflammability)  the  next 
two  distillates  of  the  tar — first  a  watery  fluid  (practically  pyroligneora 
acid),  and  afterwards  an  oily  liquid — are  conveyed  into  the  tank  which 
receives  the  liquid  distillate  from  the  wood,  and  are  treated  along 
with  it.  The  residue  of  the  tar  still  ("pitch  ")  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
retort  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  is  then  run  off  into  the  pitch  house, 
which  should  be  an  hermetically  sealed  chamber.  Here  it  remains 
until  it  is  perfectly  cold  and  solid,  the  time  required  for  perfect  cooling 
being  about  forty-eight  hours. 

Every  ton  of  wood  carbonized  yields  about  20  gallons  of  tar.  Biery 
800  gallons  of  tar  (a  charge)  yields  about  36  gallons  of  crude  solreot 
naphtha,  the  purified  naphtha  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  crude 
naphtha.  About  one  ton  of  pitch  is  obtained  from  every  800  gallon* 
of  tar  distilled. 

The  distillation  of  the  wood  being  complete  (the  time  occupied  in 
such  distillation  varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours),  the  iron 
boxes  are  withdrawn  from  the  oven  and  immediately  closed  with  iron 
lids  carefully  luted  in  order  to  prevent  the  slightest  contact  of  air 
during  the  cooling  of  the  charcoal.  The  process  of  cooling  occupies 
about  twenty-four  hours. 


II.  Action  of  Acids  on  Organic  Matters. 

(1.)  Sulphuric  Acid. — This  acts  on  organic  bodies  in  different  wsjs, 
as  follows : — 

(o.)  It  may  combine  with  the  organic  body.  Example* .— Orgnw 
bases  become  sulphates.  Alcohol  (C2H$0)  becomes  sulphovinic  acid 
or  acid-ethylic-sulphate  (CtHa>HS04).  Benzoic  acid  (Gfl&il  * 
comes  sulpho-benzoic  acid  (C7H60*,SOs).  Benzol  (CgHW  becomes 
sulpho-benzolic  acid  (C<jHe,SO,).  Glycerine  (CjHeOs)  becomes  sulpho- 
glyceric  acid  (CjHeO^SOa). 
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(/3.)  It  may  decompose  the  organic  body.  Examples : — Oxalic  acid 
[C2H204  =  C02+CO+H20);  formic  acid  (CH202  =  CO+H20),  etc. 

(y.)  It  may  abstract  the  elements  of  water  from  the  organic  body. 
Examples  : — Thus  sugar  is  carbonized  by  it.  Alcohol  (C2H60)  becomes 
ether  (C^oO). 

(5.)  It  may  introduce  the  elements  of  water  into  the  organic  body. 
Examples  : — Dextrine  (C5H10Oa)  becomes  glucose  (CflH^Oe). 

(e.)  It  may  dissolve  the  organic  body  and  effect  an  alteration  in  its 
color.  Example: — Salicine  is  turned  of  a  bright  red  color  by  the 
action  of  the  acid. 

(2.)  Nitric  Acid.  With  some  organic  bodies  (as  morphia)  nitric  acid 
produces  a  deep  red  color.  The  strong  acid  in  many  cases  effects  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  substance  on  which  it  acts.  For  example, 
sugar  is  broken  up  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  chemical  effects 
of  the  dilute  acid  on  organic  bodies  vary  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  It  may  combine  with  the  organic  body.  Examples: — With 
basic  bodies  it  forms  salts.  Ethylamine  (C2H7N)  becomes  ethylamine 
nitrate  (C2H7N,HN03). 

(/3.)  It  may  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  body.  Examples  : — 
Sugar  (C12H22On)  and  starch  (C(5H10O5)  form  oxalic  acid  (C2H204) ; 
gum  (C^H^On)  forms  mucic  acid  (CaH1008). 

(y.)  It  may  form  substitution  products  with  the  organic  body. 
Thus,  nitryl  (N02)  may  be  substituted  for  hydrogen,  forming  nitro- 
compounds, which  are  generally  explosive.  Examples: — Benzene 
(GcHft)  becomes  nitro-benzene  (C(jH5(N02))  ;  cellulin  (C<jH10O5)  be- 
comes guncotton  (C0H7(NO2)3O5)  ;  glycerine  (C3H803)  becomes  nitro- 
glycerine (C3H5(N02)303). 

(3.)  The  Haloid  Acids  (HC1 ;  HBr ;  HI). 

(a.)  These  acids  may  combine  with  the  organic  body,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  alkaloids,  the  compound  ammonias,  and  various  unsaturated 
compounds.  Examples:  Ethylamine  (C2H7N)  becomes  ethylammonic 
chloride  (CjH^HCl)  ;  turpentine  (C10H1g)  becomes  hydrochlorate  of 
dadyle,  or  artificial  camphor  (C10Hl6.HCl).  (The  same  change  occurs 
by  the  action  of  HC1  on  most  essential  oils.)  Fumaric  acid  (C4H404) 
becomes  bromo-succinic  acid  (C4H404,HBr)  ;  ethylene  (C2H4)  becomes 
mono-iodo-ethane  (C2H4,HI)  ;  hydrocyanic  add  (HCN)  becomes  hy- 
driodate  of  formylamine  (HCN, HI). 

(/?.)  The  substitution  of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  of  the  acid 
for  the  group  (HO)'  may  result.  This  happens  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  alcohols  and  oxy -acids.  Examples: — Alcohol 
(C,H5(HO))  becomes  ethylic  iodide  (C2H5I)  ;  oxy-proprionic  acid 
(C3H5(HO)Of)  becomes  bromo-proprionic  acid  (C3HaBr02). 

[In  the  case  of  hydriodic  acid,  it  effects  the  immediate  decomposi- 
tion of  the  iodine  substitution  compounds,  the  iodine  being  replaced 
by  hydrogen.     Thus  hydriodic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  for 
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it  first  of  all  replaces  HO  by  I,  and  then  instantly  replaces  the  I  bj 
H.] 

(4.)  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  anhydride  acts  as  a  dehydrating  agent. 
Example: — Glycerine  (C3H803)  becomes  acrolein  (C3H40). 

m.  Action  of  the  Fixed  Alkaline  Hydrates  on  Organic 

Bodies. 

(1.)  They  may  combine  with  the  organic  body,  as,  e.g.,  where  salt* 
are  formed  with  organic  acids,  etc.  Examples: — Potassic  acetate. 
Camphor  (C10HlfiO)  +  KHO  forms  potassic  campholate  (C10H,7KOS). 

(2.)  They  may  act  as  oxidising  agents,  forming  acids,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen.  Example  : — Acetic  acid  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  alcohol : — 

C£H60  +  KHO  =        KC2HS02        +        2H«. 

Alcohol      +      Potassic  hydrate      =      Potassic  acetate      +      Hydrogen. 

If  the  organic  body  be  a  nitrogenised  body,  the  nascent  hydrogen 
combines  with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia. 

(3.)  On  chlorine,  or  on  a  haloid  substitution  product,  alkalies  may 
effect  (a)  the  replacement  of  the  halogen  by  the  group  (HO),  or  (/3) 
remove  the  halogen  in  part  or  wholly  from  the  compound  : — 

(a.)  C2H5C1       +         KHO  =  KCl  +  C^HO). 

Etbylic  chloride    +    Potassic  hydrate    =     Potassic  chloride    +      Alcohol 

(/3.)C8H,Br+         KHO        =         KBr         +  H20  +    CJELr 
Bromethylene  +  Potasaio  hydrate  =  Potassic  bromide  +  Water  +  Acetylene- 

(4.)  The  amides  (that  is,  compounds  of  amidogen  (NH4)'  with  an 
acid  radical,)  are  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  hydrates,  their  nitrogen 
being  evolved  as  ammonia,  whilst  the  metal  (K  or  Na)  forms  a  salt  with 
the  corresponding  acid.  Example  : — Acetamide  (NH^CgHjO)  becomes 
ammonia  (NHS)  and  potassic  acetate  (KO,C2H30). 

IV.  Action  of  Alkaline  Carbonates  on  Organic  Hatter. 

When  an  organic  body  containing  nitrogen  is  fused  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  cyanogen  (as  a  cyanide  of  the 
metal,)  being  formed.     Thus — 

K2COs        +    C4     +     N8     =      2KCN       +        3C0. 

Potasaio  oarhonate  +  Carbon  +  Nitrogen  =  Potassic  cyanide  +  Carbonic  oiide. 

V.  Action  of  the  Haloid  Elements  on  Organic  Bodies. 

(1.)  Chlorine: — 

(a.)  It  may  combine  with  the  organic  body,  forming  an  additirf 
compound.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  certain  non-saturated  com* 
pounds.  Example: — Benzene  (CgH6)  becomes  benzene  hexachloride 
(CfiHgClg). 

(/3.)  It  may  in  the  presence  of  water,  oxidize  the  organic  body. 
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Example :  —  Benzoic     aldehyde     (CyH^O)     becomes     benzoic     acid 
C7H«0,). 

(y.)  It  may  effect  the  removal  of  hydrogen  (as  HC1)  from  the 
organic  body  with  the  substitution  of  chlorine,  forming  a  substitution 
)roduct.  This  substitution  may  be  complete  or  partial,  depending  upon 
he  substance  acted  upon,  the  temperature,  etc.     Thus  we  have  : — 


rcH4Ot Acetic  acid 

^2HsC10f ...  Chloracetic  acid 
J^UClsOs...  Trichloracetic  acid 


CH4 Methane 

CH3CI  ....  Chlor-methane 
CH2C12    ...  Dichlor-methane    . 

CHClj Trichlor-methane 

CCI4    Tetrachlor-methane 

(3.)  It  may  effect  the  removal  of  hydrogen  (as  HC1)  from  the  or- 
ganic body,  but  without  substitution  of  chlorine  for  it.  Example  : — By 
acting  with  chlorine  on  alcohol  (C8H^O),  we  form  aldehyde  (CsH40) 
(C2H<jO + C]t=CsH40 + 2HCI). 

(2.)  Bromine.— The  action  of  bromine  is  in  all  respects  similar  to, 
but  lees  intense  than,  that  of  chlorine. 

(3.)  Iodine. — Like  chlorine  and  bromine,   but  less  actively  than 
either,  iodine  forms  (1)  additive  compounds  (such  as  CjH^Jwith  non- 
saturated  bodies,  and  (2)  also  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent.     Unlike 
.chlorine  and  bromine,  however,  it  does  not  form  substitution  products 
by  direct  combination,  unless  (1)  the  hydriodic  acid  formed  be  imme- 
diately decomposed  by  some  such  means  as  by  the  addition  of  mercuric 
oxide  to  the  mixture,  whereby  Hgl2  is  formed  (HgO  +  2HI  =  Hgl«  + 
HsO),  or  of  iodic  acid,  when  free  iodine  is  produced  (HI03  +  5HI  = 
31* +  3H20);  or  (2)  by  the  decomposition  of  other  chlorine  and  bromine 
compounds    with    potassium  iodide.     For    example: — Iodacetic  acid 
(C2HsIOf)  may  be  formed  from  bromacetic  acid  (C^HjBrOj)  by  the 
action  of  potassium  iodide.     The  intense  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
iodo-derivatives,  explains  the  difficulty  of  forming  substitution  com- 
pounds by  the  direct  action  of  iodine. 

VL  Action  of  Nascent  Oxygen  on  Organic  Bodies. 

The    nascent   oxygen   for  this  purpose  is  commonly  liberated   by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  dichromate. 

1.  The  oxygen  may  combine  with  the  organic  body.     Example  :— 
Aldehyde  (C8H40)  becomes  acetic  acid  (C8H4Os). 

2.  It  may  decompose  the  organic  body,  forming  two  or  more 
oxidized  compounds. 

3.  It  may  simply  remove  hydrogen  from  the  organic  body. 
Example: — Alcohol  (C2HflO)  becomes  aldehyde  (CgH40). 

4.  It  may  remove  hydrogen  from  the  organic  body,  the  oxygen 
replacing  it  in  equivalent  quantity.  Example: — Alcohol  (CgHtfO) 
becomes  acetic  acid  (C«H402). 

5.  It  may  remove    hydrogen,   the  oxygen  replacing  it  by   twice 
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its  equivalent  quantity.     Example: — Naphthalene  (Cm>H8)  beeows 
naphtho-quinone  (C10H6Oe). 

6.  If  the  oxidation  be  intense,  then  (as  in  combustion)  the  ctrboa 
and  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body  may  be  converted  into  water  tad 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  sulphur  oxidized,  the  nitrogen  and  the  hikad 
elements  being  set  free. 

The  changes  thus  effected  by  the  oxidation  of  organic  bodies,  ire 
remarkable,  and  of  great  interest.  By  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen 
on  salicine  (viz.,  by  distilling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassie 
bichromate)  we  obtain  the  artificial  oil  of  the  spiraea,  or  meadow* 
sweet.  Uric  acid  (C^H^N^Oj)  by  oxidation  becomes  alloxan 
(C4H2N204),  alloxan  by  oxidation  becoming  urea  (CH+KgO).  By 
the  action  of  nascent  oxygen  on  amylic  alcohol  (fusel  oil)  (CsHjtO) 
we  form  valerianic  acid  (C5H10O8),  etc. 

VII.  Action  of  Nascent  Hydrogen  on  Organic  Bodies. 

Free  hydrogen  has  no  action  on  organic  bodies,  but  nascent  hydrogen 
acts  in  many  cases  powerfully.  Nascent  hydrogen  may  be  set  free  either 
by  (1)  the  action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam,  or  (2)  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tin. 

1.  The  hydrogen  may  combine  with  the  organic  body.  Example:— 
Ethene  oxide  (C8H40)  forms  alcohol  (C*H60). 

2.  The  hydrogen  (2  atoms)  may  remove  oxygen  (1  atom)  from  the 
organic  body.  Example: — Benzoic  acid  (C^HfiO^  +  H,  becomes  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  (C7HflO)  +  H80. 

3.  The  hydrogen  may  effect  the  removal  of  the  haloid  elements. 

4.  The  hydrogen  may  remove  oxygen  and  the  haloid  elements,  and 
be  substituted  for  them  in  the  compound  (inverse  substitution).  Tbe 
hydrogen  may  be  substituted  either  (a)  in  equivalent  quantities,  or 
(/3)  one-half  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  removed.     Thus — 

(a.)      C7H60,HO       +       2H8      =      H80       +       CyH^HO. 

Benzoic  acid  Benzylio  atoofaoL 

(/J.)      CflHa(N08)      +       3H2      =      2HaO      +      C&JJiBJ. 
Nitrobenzene  Anflina. 

Vm.  Action  of  Other  Reagents  on  Organic  Bodies. 

1.  Zinc  chloride,  hydric-potassium  sulphate,  sulphuric  and  poo** 
phoric  oxides,  act  as  dehydrating  agents. 

2.  Phosphoric  chloride  (PC15)  either  (a)  removes  hydrogen  from 
the  organic  body,  an  equivalent  of  chlorine  being  substituted  for  it; 
or  (/3),  removes  oxygen  from  a  compound,  replacing  it  by  its  equi- 
valent of  chlorine ;  or  (y),  removes  hydroxyl,  one  of  the  group  BO 
being  replaced  by  one  of  chlorine. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.    In  the  present 
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>f  a  third  body  having  a  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  it  de- 
composes water  and  forms  sulphuric  acid  by  combining  with  the 
>:xygen,  hydrogen  being  set  free. 

4.  Chromic  acid.     This  acid  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  on 
organic  bodies. 


The  Action  of  Light  and  Electricity  on  Organic  Bodies. 

(1.)  The  Action  of  Light. — The  combinations  of  chlorine  with  many 
organic  bodies,  is  as  much  influenced  by  light,  as  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Thus  chlorine  and  benzene  combine  imme- 
diately in  bright  sunlight,  slowly  in  diffused  light,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
dark.  The  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  greatly  accelerated 
by  light :  hence  the  acid  is  preserved  in  blue  bottles.  Moreover,  in 
some  cases  the  compound  formed  differs  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light ;  thus  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  mono-chlor-propylene 
(C3H5C1)  forms  di-chior-propylene  (C3H4C1S)  in  the  dark,  but  the 
compound  (C3H5C13)  in  bright  sunlight. 

A  well-known  action  of  light  is  its  power  of  forming  the  green 
chlorophyll  of  leaves  ;  but  we  note  also  a  special  action  of  sunlight  in 
elaborating  organic  compounds  generally,  in  the  organisms  of  growing 
plants. 

(2.)  The  Action  of  the  Galvanic  Current. — The  organic  body  is  often 
decomposed,  oxygen  being  formed  at  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen 
at  the  negative  (from  the  decomposition  of  the  water),  these  bodies 
acting  powerfully  in  their  nascent  condition  on  the  organic  compound. 
Professor  J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Tribe  have  published  a  series  of 
researches  on  the  action  of  the  copper-zinc  couple  ;  that  is,  a  very 
intimate  mixture  of  powdered  copper   and  zinc.      By  means  of  the 
galvanic    power   generated   by   the    action    of    this   mixed   metallic 
powder,   the   preparation    and   the   decomposition  of    many   organic 
compounds   have  been   effected.     For  example  —  the  preparation  of 
zinc  ethyl  (Zn(CeHs)2),  ethyl   hydride  (CjH^H),  diamyl,  zinc  amyl 
(Zn(C5Hn)2),  amyl  hydride  (CaHu.H),  methyl  hydride  (CHS.H),  ace- 
tylene (C8Hc),  propylene  (CSH$),  propyl  hydride  (C3H7.H);  also  the 
discovery  of  zinc  propyl  (Zn(C3H7)8),  zinc  isopropyl,  zinc  propiodide 
(ZnC9H7.I),  and  the  ethylo-haloid  compounds  (as  ZnC2H5Br);  also  the 
isolation  of  diallyl,  the  conversion  of  nitrates  into  ammonia  (Thorpe), 
etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
CYANOGEN  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

Cyanogen— Hydrocyanic  Acid — Cyanides — Compounds  of  Cyanogen  with  the  Hak& 
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CYANOGEN. 


CN  or  Cy.  Molecular  weight,  52.  Molecular  volume,  |  |  |.  Specific 
gravity,  1-801.  Fuses  at  — 292° F.  (  —  34°  C).  Boil*  at  — 5*3° F. 
(—20-7°  C). 

Derivation.— (icwavoc,  blue  ;  yivvaut,  I  produce.) 

History. — Discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  (1815). 

Natural  History. — Cyanogen  is  not  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  gases  issuing  from  blast  furnaces,  and  is  produced 
in  small  quantities  during  the  distillation  of  pit  coal. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  cyanides  of  mer- 
cury, silver,  or  gold  (Hg(CN)2  =  Hg  +  (CN)2).  [A  brown  amorphous, 
insoluble,  noa-volatile  substance  (paracyanogen  (CN)n)  is  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  cyanogen.  At  a  heat  of  1548°  F.  (oWC), 
in  an  atmosphere  which  does  not  act  upon  it,  paracyanogen  is  con- 
verted solely  into  gaseous  cyanogen,  without  leaving  any  residue,  thus 
proving  it  to  be  an  isomer  of  cyanogen.] 

(2.)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  oxalate  [(NH^  CgOJ  or 
of  oxamide  [C202(NH2)2]  : — 

(NH4)2C204         =     4H20       +         (CN)^ 

Amnionic  oxalate         =        Water        +        Cyanogen. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  A  colorless  gas,  having  the  odor  of 
bitter  almonds.  It  is  intensely  poisonous.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1*801,  and  its  relative  weight  26  j  100  cubic  inches  weigh  55*714  gr*, 
and  1  litre,  2*3296  grins.  A  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  45°  F. 
(7-2°  C.)  or  a  cold  of  —22°  F.  (—30°  C.)  condenses  it  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*87°,  and  freezing  at  —  29*2°F. 
( — 34°  C.)  It  withstands  a  very  high  temperature  without  decom- 
position.    It  is  soluble  in  water  (4  vols,  in  1  of  water)  and  io  alcohol. 

(ft.)  Chemical.  Cyanogen  burns  in  air  with  a  rose-red  flame,  gene- 
rating C02  and  N.  Exploded  with  oxygen  (1  vol.  of  Cy  and  2  toI* 
of  O)  it  yields  N  (1  vol.)  and  C02  (2  vols.).  Its  solutions  (whether 
aqueous  or  alcoholic)  decompose  rapidly,  the  primary  products  being 
ummonium  oxalate  [(NH4)g  C204],  a  brown  insoluble  matter  (aiokic 
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acid),  with  traces  of  hydrocyanic  (HCN)  and  cyanic  acids  (HCNO). 
As  secondary  products,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  cyanic  acid  on  the 
water,  we  obtain  urea  CO(NH2)g  and  hydric  ammonium  carbonate 
(NH4HC03).  The  decomposition  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  much  re- 
tarded by  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid.  Cyanogen  was  the  first 
well-recognised  "  compound  organic  radical."  Chemically,  it  behaves 
exactly  like  a  monad  non-metallic  element,  or  simple  acid  radical, 
such  as  chlorine,  etc.  Just  as  chlorine  (CI)'  is  univalent,  the 
molecule  being  represented  by  Cl2,  so  cyanogen  (CN)'  is  univalent,  its 
molecule  being  represented  by  (CN)8.  As  chlorine  combines  with 
metals  to  form  chlorides  (as  AgCl ;  Hg"Cl2),  so  cyanogen  combines 
with  metals  to  form  cyanides  (Ag(CN)  ;  Hg"(CN)8).  As  chlorine 
replaces  monad  elements,  so  cyanogen  replaces  monad  elements. 
Cyanogen  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrocyanic  acid  (HCN), 
as  chlorine  forms  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1). 

The  reactions  of  cyanogen  with  potassic  hydrate,  again,  are  exactly 
analogous  to  those  of  chlorine.     Thus : — 


(o.)    2KHO 

+ 

Cls        ==       KC1 

+ 

KCIO     + 

H20. 

Potanio 

+ 

Chlorine      =      Potassic 

+ 

Potas«ic      + 

Water. 

hydrate 

chloride 

hypochlorite 

(/3.)  2KHO 

+ 

(CN)8      =    K(CN) 

+ 

K(CN)0  + 

H20. 

Potaraio 

+ 

Cyanogen     =      Potassic 

+ 

Potassio      + 

Water. 

hydrate 

cyanide 

0)  aoate 

Thus  cyan< 

Dgen 

supplies  us  with  a  typi 

ical 

illustration  of 

"a  com- 

pound  radical/1 — that  is,  a  group  of  elements,  capable  of  acting  exactly 
as  though  it  were  an  element.  To  express  this  quasi-elementary  cha- 
racter of  cyanogen,  we  represent  it  by  the  symbol  Cy. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  (Prussic  Acid)  (HCN  or  HCy). 

Molecular  weight,  27.  Molecular  volume*  |  |  |.  Specific  gravity  of 
liquid  at  44-9°  P.  (7*2°  C),  07058.  Fuses  at  5°  F.  (—15°  C).  Boils 
at  79-7°  F.  (26-5°  C).     Vapor  density,  0*948. 

History. — Discovered  by  Scheele  (1782),  who  named  it  prussic  acid. 
Its  composition  was  proved  by  Berthollet  (1787). 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  cherry-laurel  water  (aqua  lavro- 
cerasi),  in  bitter-almond  water,  and  in  water  distilled  in  contact  with 
various  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosacea,  and  with  the 
kernels  of  many  stone  fruits.  Its  formation  in  these  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  ferment  action  of  emulsin  or  synaptase  on  amygdalin  or  some 
body  of  a  similar  nature  (see  page  581). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  passing  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  acetylene  : — 

Nf  +        C2H2         =  2HCN. 

Nitrogen        +        Acetylene        —        Hydrooyanio  acid. 
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(2.)  Process  of  B.P.  in  preparing  "  acidum  kydroctpmcun 

By  distilling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  dilate  sulphuric  add:— 

2K4FeCyfl  +    3HgS04   =      6HCN       +      K«Fe*Cy6      +  S^SO, 
Potastio      -f     8ulphurio    a    Hydrocyanic    +     Ferrocyanide  of    -f    Pttaak 
ferrocyanide  acid  acid  iron  and  potaarinm        nlpbte. 

The  B.P.  solution  is  made  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*997,  tad 
to  contain  2  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid ;  in  other  words,  100  grains  of 
the  dilute  acid  should  yield  10  grains  of  AgCy  when  heated  with 
argentic  nitrate. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  acids  on  metallic  cyanides  (KCN+HC1  = 
HCN+KC1). 

Preparation  of  Scheele's  Acid. — Prussian  hlue  and  mercuric  oxkk 
(HgO)  are  boiled  in  water,  whereby  Fe8Os  is  precipitated,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  cyanide  (HgCy3)  formed.  The  clear  filtrate  is  then 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaken  up  with  iron  filing 
(HgCya+Fe+HeS04  =  2HCy+FeS04+Hg).  The  solution  contains 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

(4.)  By  heating  chloroform  with  ammonia.  (The  process  is  Mi- 
litated by  the  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate)  :— 

CH.C13     +       NHS      =  HCN  +  3HC1. 

Chloroform    +     Ammonia     =     Hydrocyanic  acid    +    Hydrochloric  acid. 

(5.)  Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Add. — By  decomposing  argentic 
cyanide  (gently  heated)  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  with  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid : — 

2AgCN      +  HgS  =        Ag2S        +         2HCN. 

Argentic        -J~        Sulphuretted        =        Argentic        +        Hydrocyanic 
cyanide  hydrogen  sulphide  acid. 


Properties. — (*.)  Physical.  A  colorless,  highly  volatile  lit 
having  a  bitter  almond  odor  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  freezes  at  0°F. 
(_19-8°  C),  and  boils  at  79°  F.  (26'1°  C),  emitting  a  comhostible 
vapor.  It  is  so  volatile  that  during  its  spontaneous  evaporation  it 
freezes  the  rest  of  the  acid.  It  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  m 
all  proportions.  Its  physiological  action  is  intense,  destroying  tf* 
rapidly.  It  is  given  in  medicine,  and,  largely  diluted  with  air,  the 
vapor  is  occasionally  used  as  an  inhalation  (vapor  acidi  hydrocjiua 
(B.P.)). 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Its  acid  properties  are  so  feeble  that  it  cannot 
even  displace  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds.  Both  the  pore 
acid  and  its  aqueous  solution  decompose  spontaneously  (particiilrij 
when  exposed  to  the  light),  various  brown  substances  being  de- 
posited, and  amnionic  oxalate  and  formate  produced.  A  traced 
mineral  acid,  such  as  is  certain  to  be  present  in  the  B.P.  acid, 
retards  the  decomposition.  [It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  ammonie 
formate  is  heated,  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water  (NH4CHOf 
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=CNH+2H20).]  It  forms  with  the  haloid  acids  additive  crystalline 
bodies,  such  as  (HCN.HC1),  etc.,  which  are  easily  decomposed  into 
formic  acid  and  ammonium  salts  (HCN.HC1  +  2H20  =  CH8Oc  (formic 
acid)  +  NH4Cl).  It  forms  metallic  cyanides  with  metallic  oxides  and 
hydrates,  but  when  boiled  with  an  excess  of  potash  it  evolves  am- 
monia. 

The  Cyanides,  Chlorides,  and  Hydroxides  of  Cyanogen. 

The  following  constitute  the  most  important  of  these  compounds : — 

I.  Cyanides. 


Nakb. 


Potaano  cyanide 


Sodic  cyanide 


•     •  • 


Amnionic  cyanide 
Mercurio  cyanide  •     .  • 


Argentic  cyanide . . 
Zinc  cyanide..     .. 
Cobaltous  cyanide 
Palladium,  cyanide 


Auric  cyanide 
Ferrous  cyanide  . . 
Ferric  cyanide 


8 

g 

O 


XCy 

NaCy 

NH4Cy 
HgCya 

AgCy 
ZnCy, 
CoCy. 
PdCy, 

AuCy, 

FeCy, 


l-!f 


66 
49 

44 

252 


134 

91 

111 

158 

275 

108 


oq5 


8-77 


3*94 


S 


& 
3 


White 
cubes 

do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
Yellowish 
white 
do. 

Yellowish 
red 


Deliquescent  salts,  soluble 
in  water  and  spirit  and 
fusible.  Not  changed 
by  heat  when  air  is  ex- 
cluded, but  in  the  pre- 
air,    become 


sence    of 
emanates. 


Their  solu- 
tions, when  boiled,  yield 
formates.  Solutions  al- 
kaline. 

Very  soluble  in  water ;  the  so- 
lution easily  decomposes. 
Soluble  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol ;  solution  not  preci- 
pitated by  alkalies. 
Insoluble  in  water. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  KCy. 

Soluble  in  solution  of  fcCy, 
forming  (K4Cy,Fe"CyJ. 

Only  known  in  solution. 


9 
I 

t 


■ 

r 
I 

I 

-I 


n.  Chlorides,  etc. 

Cyanogen  chloride  (gaseous) CyCl. 

„        (solid)     ..         Cy,Clr 

Cyanogen  bromide      . .         . .         Cytir. 

>i  »  CyJfr,. 

Cyanogen  iodide Cyl. 

Cyanogen  sulphide CytS. 

EH.  Hydroxides,  etc. 

SPotassio  cyanate XCyO. 

Ammonio  cyanate NHXJyO. 

Urea CHX<>. 
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{Argentic  cyannrate MJ^fir 
Argentic  hydric  cyannrate     . .    AgJBfCri)r 
Potasaio  hydric  cyanurate     . .     kS,Ct/i} 

Fulminurio  acid       . .     HjCvjO,  Potaasic  hydric  fuhninurate  . .     XJBCjfit 

Cyamelide HaCy,,Oa 

(Mercuric  fnlmir  ate HgvOy>Or 
Argentic  fulminate Ag.CstOr 
Amnionic  argentic  fulminate. .     NH4agCytOr 

S.lphocyanogen      ..    CXSorCvS  lg£Rg£32?::    i!    HSE*   " 

The  Cyanides. 

The  cyanides  are  closely  allied  to  the  haloid  salts. 

Preparation  of  the  Metallic  Cyanides. 

1 .  By  burning  the  metal  either  in  cyanogen  gas,  or  in  the  vapor 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  (KCy;  NaCy). 

[Amnionic  cyanide  may  be  formed  by  mixing  together  the  vapori 
of  ammonia  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid.] 

2.  By  acting  on  metallic    oxides  or   hydrates  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  J-- — 

(«.)   HgO    +  2HCy  =  Hg"Cy2  +  HeO 
03.)  KHO  +     HCy  =  KCy        +  H«0, 

3.  By  passing  nitrogen  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  a  metallic  car- 
bonate and  carbon : — 

K£C03     +       4C        +        2N        =     2KCN     +       3CO. 

Potaaaic      +      Carbon      +      Nitrogen      =      Potasaio      +     Carbonic 
carbonate  oyanide  oxide. 

[Thus  cyanogen  is  formed  in  blast  furnaces,  the  potaasic  carbonate 

being  supplied  by  the  ash,  and  the  C  and  N  by  the  fueL]    Amnionic 

cyanide  may  be  formed  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  red-hot  charcoal* 

4.  In  the  case  of  potasaio  cyanide  it  may  be  prepared  either— 
(a.)  By  merely  heating  potaasic  ferrocyanide — 

K4Fe"Cyfl       =     4KCy      +        FeC«         +  N,. 

Potaasio  ferro-        =3      Potaasio      +      Carbide  of      +      Nitrogen, 
cyanide  oyanide  iron 

03.)  Or,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  potassic 
carbonate: — 

E^Fe'Cye     +    K8C03   =   5KCy    +    KCyO   +     Fe    +     CO*. 

Potaasio  ferro-    +    Potaasio    =     Potaasio    +    Potaasio    +    Iron    +    CaAoaie 
oyanide  carbonate  cyanide  e         cyanate  anaysnto 

[Prepared  in  this  way  commercial  potassic  cyanide  usually  contains 
both  potassic  cyanate  and  potassic  carbonate.] 

If  mercuric  sulphate  be  added  to  the  potassic  ferrocyanide,  mercuric 
cyanide  is  formed. 

5.  By  the  action  of  a  soluble  cyanide,  or  of  hydrocyanic  add,  oo 
metallic  salts. 
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(a.)  Thus  potassic  cyanide  with  amnionic  chloride,  forms  amnionic 
cyanide ;  with  mercuric  oxide,  mercuric  cyanide ;  with  palladium 
chloride,  palladium  cyanide,  etc. 

(/?.)  Thus  hydro-cyanic  acid  with  zinc  acetate,  forms  zinc  cyanide, 
etc. 

Properties  of  the  Cyanides. — They  are  all  more  or  less  of  a 
white  color,  and  have  a  hitter-almond  odor.  In  the  case  of  potassic 
cyanide,  it  evolves  an  odor  of  almonds  (from  the  free  hydrocyanic 
acid  present)  and  ammonia  (from  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanate  by 
moisture) : — 

2KCyO        +    4^0     =         K8C03  +         (NH4)£C03. 

Potassic  cyanate    +     Water     =     Potassic  carbonate    +    Amnionic  carbonate. 

All  the  cyanides  are  poisonous  bodies. 

The  alkaline  cyanides,  when  fused  in  the  presence  of  air,  become 
cyanates.  Acids  decompose  certain  cyanides  readily  (e.  g.  potassic 
cyanide  which  is  even  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid),  whilst  on  other 
cyanides,  as  aurous  cyanide,  acids  act  with  difficulty.  Most  cyanides 
are  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  cyanides,  forming  double 
cyanides.  So  rapid  is  this  combination  in  some  cases  (e.g.  with  ferrous 
and  ferric  cyanides),  that  the  simple  cyanides  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  a  separate  state. 

TTsCS. — Potassic  cyanide  is  the  most  important  of  the  cyanides.  It 
is  used  (a)  in  electroplating  and  gilding,  from  its  property  of  dissolving 
argentic  cyanide,  forming  with  it  a  compound  which  is  easily  decom- 
posed with  the  battery ;  (/3)  in  photography,  from  its  property  of  dis- 
solving silver,  either  as  a  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  as  the  metal ; 
and  (y)  in  the  laboratory,  as  a  reducing  agent,  from  its  property  of 
abstracting  oxygen  from  bodies  at  a  high  temperature  to  form  a 
cyanate  (SnOs+2KCy  =  Sn  +  2KCyO). 

Cyanogen  Chlorides,  etc. 

Two  isomeric  chlorides  of  cyanogen  have  been  described.  They 
are  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  on 
a  metallic  cyanide : — 

Gaseous  Cyanogen  Chloride  (CyCi=6i-5.  Moi.  vol.  |    |   1 )  is  a 

colorless  pungent  gas,  capable  of  being  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of 
four  atmospheres.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On 
passing  CyCl  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  anhydrous  ether,  cyanamide, 
CXgHg,  and  ammonium  chloride  are  formed. 

Solid  Cyanogen  Chloride  (Cyscls=i84-5 ;  Moi.  vol.  |~Tl )  «  a 

crystalline  colorless  solid.  It  is  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
melts  at  284°  F.  (140°  C),  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sublimes 
unchanged. 

R  B 
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This  body  yields,  by  distillation,  cyanic  add  (HCyO),  and  by  the 
action  of  water,  cyanuric  acid  (H3CysOj),  a  polymer  of  cyanic  acid. 

The  Cyanogen  Bromides  (CyBr  and  Cy1Br3),  and  a  solid  crystal- 
line Cyanogen  Iodide  (Cyl),  have  been  prepared.  By  the  action  of 
the  latter  on  sulpha-  (or  thio-)  cyanate  of  silver,  a  Cyanogen  Sul- 
phide (Cy«S)  may  be  formed. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen  and  Hydroxtl. 

Cyanic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  CyOH. 

Fulminic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  Cys0tH5 

Cyanuric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  CyjOjHj. 

Fulminuric  acid  ...  ...  ....  ...  Cy303H3. 

Cyamelide     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  CynOnHn. 

Cyanic  Acid  (HCyO  or  CN(OH)=43)  and  the  Cyanates. 

(a.)  Preparation  of  the  acid. — By  the  distillation  of  dry  cyaaitrie 
acid  (Cy303Hs)  collecting  the  product  in  an  ice-cold  receiver. 

(/J.)  Preparation  of  the  cyanates  (M'CNO). — (1.)  By  the  direct  oxida- 
tion of  the  cyanides  (KCy+PbO=Pb+KCNO). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  cyanogen  gas  upon  potassic  hydrate  ((CN)t+ 
2KHO=KCN+KCNO  +  H20).  Cyanic  acid  cannot  be  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  acids  to  the  cyanates,  inasmuch  as  cyanic  acid  forms,  by 
combination  (a)  with  water,  amnionic  carbonate,  and  (fi)  with  ammma. 
urea,  or  ammonic  cyanate.     Thus — 

(a.)  Cy(OH)  +  2H«0=NH4HCOs  (ammonic  carbonate); 
(/J.)  Cy(OH)+NHs=CH4N20(urea). 

Properties. — Cyanic  acid  is  a  colorless,  pungent,  acid  liquid,  It 
changes  rapidly  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  into  cyamelide.     It  is  monobasic 

Ammonium  Cyanate  (NH4CyO);  urea  CO(NH2)s. 

Preparation. — (1.)  When  cyanic  acid  vapor  is  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  ammonic  cyanate  is  formed.  After  a  short  exposure  to 
air,  or  immediately  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  the  salt  undergoes  a  mole 
cular  change,  and  becomes  urea.     (Wohler.) 

(2.)  Ammonic  cyanate  and  urea  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing 
potassic  cyanate  and  ammonic  sulphate  in  water,  evaporating  the  so- 
lution to  dryness,  and  dissolving  out  the  urea  from  the  residue  witn 
alcohol : — 

2KCyO      +    (NH4)«S04    =      K8S04       +     2NH4CyO. 

Potaiaio        +        Ammonio        =        Potassic        -f-        Ammonic 
cyanate  sulphate  sulphate  cyanate. 

Urea  is  a  weak  base,  and  constitutes  the  chief  nitrogenised  con- 
stituent of  urine.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  nitrate  [(CN2H4O)HN0j  br 
adding  nitric  acid  to  concentrated  urina  Whon  an  aqueous  solution  of 
urea  is  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  urea  is  formetl- 

[(CN2H40)CeH804]. 
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Urea  is  decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  ammonia,  the  residue  of  such 
ignition  constituting  cyanuric  acid. 

In  contact  with  decomposing  matter,  urea  combines  with  water  and 
liecomes  amnionic  carbonate.  Hence  the  presence  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate in  decomposed  urine. 

CN2H40     +  2H*0        =  (NH4)2C03. 

Urea  +  Water  =  Amnionic  carbonate. 

A  compound  where  the  oxygen  of  the  urea  has  been  replaced 
by  sulphur  (forming  what  is  called  sulphur-urea  (CN2H4S))  has  been 
obtained. 

Cyanuric  Acid  (Cy3o3H3  or  C3N3(OH)3). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  urea. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  solid  cyanogen  chloride  (Cy3Cl3+ 3H80 
=3HC1  +  Cy3H303).  [As  water  replaces  the  CI  of  cyanogen  chloride  by 
the  group  HO,  so  phosphorus  pentachloride  replaces  the  group  HO  of 
cyanuric  acid  by  CI.  (C3N3(0H)3+3PC15=C3N3C13+3P0C13+3HC1).] 

Properties. — Forms  colorless  efflorescent  crystals,  which  are  not 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  soluble  in  boiling  (1  in  24).  The  acid 
is  very  stable,  and  is  soluble  in,  but  is  not  decomposed  by  strong  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acids.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  remarkably  with 
its  isomer  cyanic  acid. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  a  tribasic  acid,  forming  three  classes  of  salts  : 
viz.,  M'sCy303  (as  Ag3Cy303),  M'sHCy303  (as  Ag,HCy303),  and 
M'H,Cy3Os  (as  KH,Cy303). 

Pnlminuric  Acid  (H3Cy3Os  or  C3N3(OH)3). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  a  soluble  chloride  on  mercuric  ful- 
minate : — 

3Hg*Cy£0«  +  8KC1 + HgO=4KCl + 2HgCl£ + Hg*0 + 2K*HCy303. 

lfenrario  Potasric 

fulminate  fulminurate. 

Fulminuric  acid  is  dibasic,  whereas  cyanuric  acid  (with  which  it  is 
isomeric),  is  tribasic. 

Cyamelide  (CyaOnHn,  or  Cyn(HO)n. — A  white,  solid,  amorphous 
body,  formed  spontaneously  from  cyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  either  in 
dilate  acids,  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  or  in  water.  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  cyanic  acid. 

The  relationship  of  these  bodies  requires  notice : — 

1.  Cyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  beat  from  cyanuric  acid. 

2.  Ammonic  cyanate  by  the  action  of  heat  becomes  urea. 

3.  Urea  by  heat  leaves  a  residue  of  cyanuric  acid,  evolving  ammonia. 

4.  Cyanic  acid  changes  spontaneously  to  cyamelide. 

5.  Cyamelide  by  dry  distillation  yields  cyanic  acid. 

kr2 
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Fulminic  Acid. — This  acid  has 'never  been  isolated.  Its  probable 
composition  is  H€Cyfi02.  Thus  it  is  polymeric  both  with  cyanic  and 
with  cyanuric  acids.     It  is  a  bi basic  acid. 

The  fulminates  are  highly  explosive  bodies.  They  are  formed  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  and  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution. 

Fulminate  of  Mercury  (Hg*CyaO£)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  i% 

and  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  360°  F.  (182-2°  C.)  or  by  contact 
with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  the  fret- 
metal  beiog  produced  (Hg"Cy£0«  =  Hg  +  2CO  +  N9). 

Fulminate  Of  Silver  has  the  composition  Ag8CysC>£,  and  is  erec 
more  easily  decomposed  than  fulminate  of  mercury. 

Double  Fulminates  have  also  been  prepared,  as,  e.g^  NH<Ag 
Cy«Og  and  AgKCy90«. 

Sulphocyanic  Acid  (HCNS,  or  HCyS)  (Mocyanic  add).  This  is 
the  sulphur  analogue  of  cyanic  acid. 

Preparation  (as  an  acid  solution). — By  decomposing  lead  sulpho- 
cyanate  suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties. — The  acid  may  be  obtained  as  a  solid  crystalline  body 
from  the  colorless  acid  solution  prepared  as  above  by  cold.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling,  and  also  on  exposure  to  air.  The  acid  is 
is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  sulphocyanates  (thiocyanata). 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanate  (NH4CyS)  is  prepared  by  neutralizing 
the  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by  digesting  hydrocyanic  acid  with  jellow 
amnionic  sulphide,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
alcoholic  ammonia  [CS£+3NH3=NH4HS  +  NH4CNS].  By  its  distil- 
lation at  a  high  temperature  a  body  called  melam  (CgHyNn)  is  formed. 
Melam,  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  and  heat,  forms  mellavuM 
(CsHsNc). 

Potassium  Sulphocyanate  (KCyS) ie  prepared  either  (1)  by  fusing 
together  potassic  cyanide  and  sulphur,  or  (2)  by  the  fusion  of  three 
parts  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  with  one  part  of  potassic  carbonate  and 
two  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  mass  is  then  lixiviated, 
and  the  salt  crystallized  from  the  solution  : — 

K4Fe'Cy6  +  S6  =  4KCyS  +  Fe"(CyS),. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanate, 
a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate  of  pereulphocyanogen  (Cy3HS3),  is  formed. 
This  substance  when  heated  forms  a  body  called  mellow  (GgNu),  u 
organic  radical,  which  with  hydrogen  forms  an  acid  called  kydro-mtll<mc 
acid  (H3C9Nl3).  The  salts  are  culled  mellonidee  (Example*:  the  pota&i* 
mellonides  K3CgN13  ;  K8HC9N1S  and  KH8CflNls).  The  tripotasii* 
mellonide  yields  insoluble  precipitates  with  salts  of  silver,  mercnir, 
lead,  etc.,  viz.,  argentic  mellonide  (AgjCgNu) ;  mercuric  mello^ 
(Hg,(C9N13)8) ;  plumbic  mellonide  (?bs(CgllJ)J. 
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Plumbic  Sulphocyanate  (Pb(CyS)2)  is  prepared  by  acting  on 
potassic  sulphocyanate  with  lead  acetate. 

Mercuric  Sulphocyanate  (Hg"(CyS)£)  constitutes  the  toy  known 
as  Pharaoh's  Serpents. 

Ethyl  Iso-sulphocyanide(C2H5CNS),  propyl  iso-sulphocyanide 

(C3H9CNS),  etc.,  form  a  class  of  bodies  called  mustard  oils. 

These  bodies  are  represented  as  containing  the  compound  radical 
sulphocyanogen  (CyS  or  Scy). 

The  seltniocyanates  correspond  to  the  sulphocyanates,  and  have  the 
formula  (M'CNSe). 

Doable  Salts,  etc.,  of  Cyanogen. 


Formulae. 

Potassic  ferrouyanide 

Ferric  f errocyanide  (Prussian  blue)        

Potassic  ferrous  ferrocyanide  (Bveritt's  white  salt) 

Ferricyanogen        

PuU^sic  ferricyanide         

Potassic  ferrous  ferricyanide 

Fe"Cy- 
H4Fe'Cy, 
K4Fe*Cy. 
Cu"FeMCfye 
PbJvCy- 
'Fe\Fe''dylt 
FeK-Fe'Cy. 
KtNi"Cy4=2KCy,NiCyf 

Fe^Cva 

K-Fe'^Cy- 
Pb%Fe'%Oylt 

Fe"KFe*Cy« 

HJNCWCy. 
Na,(NO)Fe"Cy& 

Double  Cyanides. 

These  consist  of  compounds  of  an  alkaline  cyanide  or  a  cyanide  of 
&n  alkaline  earth,  with  a  cyanide  of  another  metal. 

Preparation. — By  dissolving  the  cyanide  of  a  heavy  metal  in  an  alka- 
line cyanide. 

Properties. — The  double  cyanides  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :— 

(a.)  The  unstable  double  cyanides,  which  are  very  poisonous,  and  are 

decomposed  by  a  dilute  acid  (as  HC1),  hydrocyanic  acid  being  liberated 

from  the  alkaline  cyanide,  either  with  the  precipitation  of  the  metallic 

cyanide,  or  with  the  conversion  of  both  metals  into  chlorides.  Thus  :— 


KjNrCy*     +       2HC1 

Potassic  aickelous  +  Hydrochloric 
cyanide  acid 


NiCy£   +  2KC1  2HCy. 

Nickelous  +  Potassic  -f  Hydrocyanic 
cyanide         chloride  acid. 
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(/3.)  The  stable  double  cyanides,  which  are  not  poisonous.  They  trt 
not  decomposed,  like  the  unstable  double  cyanides,  by  a  dilute  acid,  tat 
one  of  the  metals  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid.     Thus  :— 

K4Fe"Cy6       +        4HC1        =        H4FeCy6      +     4KCL 

Ferrocyanide  of    +    Hydrochloric     =     Hydroferrocyanic    +     Potane 
poU»aium  acid  acid  cU«aifc. 

The  ferrocyanides  and  f erricyanides  are  of  importance.  The  pore 
cyanides  of  iron,  owing  to  their  strong  tendency  to  form  doable  salts 
have  never  been  prepared. 

Ferrocyanogen  and  Ferricyanogen. — These  groups,  neither  of 

which  have  been  isolated,  constitute  two  compound  radicals  containing 
iron,  differing  from  one  another  only  in  this,  that  in  ferrocyanogen  the 
iron  is  bivalent,  whilst  in  ferricyanogen  it  is  trivalenL     Thus : — 

Ferrocyanogen. — Fe"Cy6  forms  potassic  ferrocyanide  (K^Fe'Cy^). 

Ferricyanogen.— Fe'"Cy6    „      potassic  ferricyanide  (K,Fe'"Cy6>  or 

Kg  Fe^Cy,,  )• 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  a  ferrocyanide  differs  only  from  a 
ferricyanide  by  one  atom  of  a  monad  metal  (such  as  K')  ;  heoee 
(o)  oxidizing  agents  (as  CI  and  HN03)  convert  ferrocyanides  into  fern- 
cyanides,  whilst  (fi)  reducing  agents  (1.  e.,  agents  capable  of  undergoing 
oxidation  or  of  giving  up  hydrogen)  convert  ferricyanides  into  ferro- 
cyanides. To  express  the  radical  ferrocyanogen  briefly,  the  formal* 
(Fey)  is  frequently  used. 

Analogous  to  ferricyanogen  we  have  compound  radicals,  where  the 
iron  is  displaced  by  other  metals,  as  cobalticyanogen  (CoCya),  platinth 
cyanogen  (PtCy4),  etc.  These  bodies  are  distinguished  by  forming 
acids  with  hydrogen,  from  which  salts  (termed  cobalticyanides,  etc.) 
may  be  prepared  by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  {e.g.,  KgCojCy^  ;— 
K6Cr£Cy12 ;—  K6Mn,Cyw,  etc.). 

Ferrocyanic  Acid  (H4Fe"Cy6). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  decomposing  plumbic  (or  cupric)  ferrocjinide 
suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

(2.)  By  decomposing  a  strong  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  with 
hydrochloric  acid  : — 

K4FeCy6      +        4HC1        =       H4Fe"Cyfi       +     4KCL 

Potassio  ferro-     +    Hydrochloric     =     Hydroferrocyanic    +    Pouane 
cyanide  acid  acid  chloride. 

Properties. — A  white,  crystalline,  soluble  substance,  decomposed  br 

heat  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ferrous  cyanide  (H4FeCy6=4HCj+ 

FeCy£),  the  ferrous  cyanide  forming  Prussian  blue  by  exposure  to  air 

(9FeCy2+Os=/Fe",4Fe,'sCy18+Fe203).     The  acid  is  tetrabasic,  sad 

forms  salts  called  ferrocyanides  (M'^Fe^Cyg). 

PotaSsium^FeiTOCyanide. —  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (K4FeTTfr 
or  4KCy,Fe"Cy8,  or  K4Fcy,  or  K4Fe(CN)6). 
Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  on  potassic  cyanide,  either  («)^ 
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iron    filings,  the  mixture  being  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  or  (/J)  of 
ferrous  hvdrate  : — 


(a.)6KCy     +     Fe    +    H20    +       O 

PoUtfsic    +    Iron    +    Water    +    Oxygen 
cyanide 


=  K4Fe"Cy6  +    2KHO. 

=       Potassic      +    Potassio 
ferrocyanide  hydrate. 


(/J.)    6KCy 

Potassic 
cyanide 


+      FeH20, 

-f*        Perrons 
hydrate 


KWCjt 

Po'assio  ferro- 
c>anide 


+      2KHO. 

-+-        Potassio 
hydrate. 


(2.)  By  digesting  potassic  cyanide,  either  (a)  with  ferrous  sulphide, 
or  (/3)  with  a  soluble  ferrous  salt :  — 


(a.)     Fe"S  +  6KCy 

Fetrous  -}-  Potassic 

sulphide  cyanide 

03.)    FeS04  +  6KCy 

Ferrous  -+-  Potassio 

sulphate  cyanide 


K4Fe"Cy«  +  K8S. 

Potassic  ferro-  +  Potassio 

cyanide  sulphide. 

K*Fe"Cy„  +  KtS04. 

Potassio  ferro-  +  Potassic 

cyanide  sulphate. 


(3.)  In  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  "yellow  prussiate," 
uitrogenised  animal  matters  (such  as  horns,  parings  of  bides,  blood, 
etc.),  are  fused  in  covered  iron  vessels  with  crude  potassic  carbonate 
and  scraps  of  old  iron.     Thus — (a.)  A  potasaic  cyanide  is  formed — 


K,COs 

+ 

c4 

+ 

N. 

=     2KCN 

+ 

3CO; 

Potassic 

-f 

Carbon 

+ 

Nitrogen 

=       Potassic 

+ 

Caibonto 

carbonate 

ryanide 

oxide; 

and  also  (/3)  a  ferrous  sulphide,  from  the  combination  of  the  iron 
with  the  sulphur,  derived  partly  from  the  animal  matter,  and  partly 
from  the  K2S04  present  in  the  crude  potassic  carbonate. 

The  fused  mass  is  now  treated  with  boiling  water,  when  the  ferrous 
sulphide  re-acts  (as  in  process  2  (a))  on  the  potassic  cyanide,  forming 
sulphide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  separation  of  the  latter 
being  easily  effected  by  solution  and  crystallization  (FeS+6KCy= 
K4FeCje-r  K2S).  Sometimes,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  potassic  sul- 
phide, pure  potassic  carbonate  is  used,  and  the  cyanides  formed  after- 
wards digested  with  ferrous  carbonate  : — 


FeCO, 

+ 

6KCy 

= 

K^'Cy,, 

+ 

K8COs. 

Ferrous 

+ 

Potassic 

ss 

Potassio 

+ 

Potassio 

carbonate 

cyanide 

ferrocyanide 

carbonate. 

Properties. — It  forms  large,  tough,  yellow  crystals  (K4FeCy$+3H£0), 
which  are  soluble  in  both  cold  and  hot  water  (1  in  4  at  60°  F. ;  1  in  2  at 
212°  F.),  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.     It  is  not  poisonous. 

At  a  moderate  heat  the  yellow  salt  becomes  white  and  anhydrous. 
Heated  intensely  in  air,  it  forms  potassic  cyanate  ;  but  heated  without 
<w>  it  forms  potassic  cyanide,  carbide  of  iron,  etc. 

With  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  bnt  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is  decomposed  (K4Fe"Cy$-|-6H8S04+ 
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6H80  =  6CO+FeS04+2K£S04+3[(NH4)2S04]).  By  the  action  «l 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydroferrocyanic  acid  (H4FeCy<j)  is  precipitated. 

Fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  forms  potassic  cyanide. 

With  neutral  or  acid  solutious  of  many  metallic  salts,  it  gires 
characteristic  precipitates.  With  ferrous  salts,  it  forms  a  light  bloc 
potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide  (FeT^Fe'Cya)  ;  with  ferric  salt*,  feme 
ferrocyanide  or  Prussian  blue  ('Fe,"4Fe"3Cy18)  ;  with  cupric  saltt,  a 
red  cupric  ferrocyanide  (Cu"€Fe"Cy6) ;  with  lead  salts,  a  plumbic 
ferrocyanide  (Pb^FeCyg),  etc. 

The  precipitate  with  cobalt,  is  yellowish  green;  with  vranim, 
brown  ;  and  with  zinc,  cadmium,  nickel,  manganese,  tin,  bad,  biswmtk, 
antimony,  silver,  and  mercury,  white.  Except  the  precipitates  with  one 
and  cadmium,  they  are  all  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue  (m 
p.  618),  in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (see  p.  606),  etc 

Ferricyanic  Acid  (H3FeCy6). 

Preparation. — By  decomposing  plumbic  ferricyanide  (PbsFe,"fCyu)i 
suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — A  red  unstable  liquid.  By  heat,  it  forms  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  a  hydrated  ferric  cyanide  (FejCyfi,3HaO). 

Potassium  Ferricyanide.— #«*  prussiate  of  potash  (KsFe'"Cy*  « 

3KCy,Fe'"Cys,  or  KJJf^Cj^. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  agent  (such  as  nitric 
acid,  chlorine,  etc.)  on  potassic  ferrocyanide  :— 

2(K4Fe"Cy6)      +  Cl2  =   2(K3Fe"Cy6)  +        2KC1. 

Potavio  +         Chlorine        =  Potatnc  -f         Potnac 

ferrocyanide  ferricyanide  chloride. 

The  chlorine  withdraws  one-fourth  of  the  potassium  from  the  ferro- 
cyanide. The  chlorine  must  not  be  used  in  excess,  otherwise  the  salt 
will  be  decomposed. 

Properties. — A  red  crystalline  salt,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble 
in  water  (1  in  4  at  60°  F.). 

It  is  decomposed  by  reducing  agents. 

Its  re-actions  are  important : — 

1 .  It  forms  insoluble  precipitates  of  characteristic  color  with  minj 
metallic  salts  in  neutral  or  in  feebly  acid  solutions  ;  e.g.  an  orange  pre- 
cipitate with  zinc  or  silver ;  a  yellow,  with  cadmium  ;  a  green,  with 
nickel  and  copper  ;  a  reddish  brown,  with  cobalt ;  a  brown,  with  man* 
ganese  ;  a  white,  with  stannous  salts,  etc. 

Excepting  those  of  zinc  and  tin,  the  ferricyanides  of  the  above 
metals  are  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  (a.)  With  a  ferric  or  persalt  of  iron  (that  is,  where  the  iroo  is 
really  a  hexad,  although  apparently  trivalent,  as  in  (Fe^CI^),  it  give* 
no  precipitate,  but  merely  turns  the  solution  a  reddish  brown  color. 

(fi.)  With  a  ferrous  or  protosalt  of  iron  (that  is,  where  the  iron  is 
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bivalent,  as  in  Fe"Cl2)  it  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate  of  finous 
ferricyanide,  Fe"3Fe"'gCy12  -f  aq,  which,  when  dried,  constitutes  "  Turn- 
buirs  blue:9 

[Note. — Potassic  ferrocyaoide  forms  a  blue  precipitate  (Prussian 
blue)  with  ferric  salts,  but  not  with  ferrous  salts,  potassic  ferricyanide 
constituting  the  test  for  iron  as  a  ferrous  salt,  in  which  case  a  blue 
precipitate  is  formed.  To  distinguish  Prussian  blue  (ferric  ferro- 
cyanide,  'Fe'"4Fe"3Cyi8)  from  Turnbull's  blue  (ferrous  ferricyanide, 
Fe"3Fe'"2Cy12).  add  potassic  hydrate  : — with  Prussian  blue  we  obtain 
potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  ferric  or  red  oxide  of  iron  (Fe2Os)  ;  whilst 
with  Turnbull's  blue  we  obtain  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  magnetic  or 
black  oxide  of  iron  (Fes04).] 

3.  The  ferricyauide  is  used  in  dyeing,  a  fabric  being  colored  bine 
when  boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 
Mixed  with  potassic  hydrate  it  forms,  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  a  dis- 
charge for  indigo.     Thus  : — 

2(K3Fe"Cy6)   +  2KHO    =     2(K4Fe"Cy6)    +       O        +     H20. 

Potnsfic  ferri-      -f     Potawic     =       Potassic  ferro-      +    Oxygen    +    Water. 
C)  axride  hydrate  oyanide 

NitrO-piTlSsideS. — Preparation. — By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
ferro-  or  ferri-cyanides. 

Constitution. — The  nitro-prussides  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a 
radical  similar  to  ferrocyanogen  (Fe"Cyg),  where  one  of  the  monatomic 
radical  (NO)  has  replaced  one  of  Cy— (Fe"(NO)Cy5).  This  radical 
is  diatomic,  inasmuch  as  Cy2  of  the  group  remains  unsaturated. 

Hydro-nitro-prussic  acid,  H2(NO)Fe"Cy5,  has  been  prepared  in  a 
crystalline  form. 

Sodium  nitrO-prUSSide  (N82(NO)Fe"Cy5  +  2aq)  is  the  only  salt  of 
importance. 

Preparation, — Potassic  ferrocyanide  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
until  a  ferrous  salt  added  to  the  solution  gives  a  slate-colored  precipi- 
tate. It  is  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  the 
solution  filtered  and  crystallized. 

Properties. — A  brilliant  red  crystalline  (rhombic)  body.  The  soluble 
nitro-prussides  produce  a  purple  color  with  a  mere  trace  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide. 

Ferric  Ferrocyanide  (Prussian  Blue),  'Fe'\Ye"fiyw  or  Fe7 

Cy18  or  3Fe"Cy2,2'Fe"2Cy6,  or  2(Fe2)*Cy<5,  3Fe"Cy2+18H,0). 

History. — Discovered  about  1700.  Its  true  nature  was  not  at 
first  understood.  Macquer  (1724)  discovered  that  it  was  decomposed 
by  an  alkali,  a  residue  of  red  oxide  of  iron  resulting.  Hence  ho 
supposed  it  must  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  iron  with  an  acid 
which  had  a  greater  affinity  for  an  alkali  than  for  oxide  of  iron. 
This  view  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  a  salt  of  iron  was 
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added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  the  prussian  blue  was  re-formed.  Scheek 
in  1782,  prepared  the  acid  which  he  called  prussic  acid,  Gay-Lossac 
in  1815,  called  prussian  blue  prussiate  of  iron. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  ferrocjanide  on  ferric 
salts : — 

3K4Fe"Cy6      +         2Fe2Cl6         =  Fe'^Fe^Cy,,,  +     12KCL 

Potaaaio  ferro-       -f      Ferric  chloride      —       Ferric  ferro-      +     Potaane 
cyanide  cjanide  chloride- 

[This  precipitate  forms  what  is  commercially  known  as  sohbU 
prussian  blue,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  pure  water.] 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  a  ferrous  and  ferric  salt  cm 
potassic  cyanide.  (This  constitutes  the  priuciple  of  Scheele*s  test  for 
HCN.)     {See  page  619.) 

3Fe"Ci2     +2/Fe"'3Cl6+     18KCy     =     18KC1     +   FeVe'sCjis 
Ferrous      -f      Ferric      -f      Potassic      =       Potassic     -f        Ptosbsb 
chloride  chlorioe  cyanide  chloride  Woe. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  air,  nitric  acid,  chlo- 
rine, etc.,  on  the  light  blue  precipitate  of  potassic  ferrous  ferro-cyinide 
(known  as  EveritVs  white  salt  =  FeK2,FeCyg)  produced  when  fenw 
salts  are  precipitated  with  potassic  forrocyanide : — 


(a )      K^Fe'Cy,! 

+ 

FeS04    = 

FeK^FeCye 

+     K,S(V 

Potassic  fflrro- 

+ 

Ferrous      = 

Potassic  ferrous 

+      Potank 

cyanide 

sulphate 

ferrocyanide 

sulphate. 

(ft.)  12(FeK8,Fe"C76)  +  s6t=6(K4Fe'CY6) + 2F680, + 2Fe",Fe,JCy„ 

Potassic  -f  Oxygen  =      Potassic        -f  Ferric  +  Praam 

ferrous  ferrocyanide  ferrooyanide  oxide  Una. 

[This  process  is  that  ordinarily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
prussian  blue.  The  prussian  blue  made  m  this  way,  however,  is  Dot 
so  pure  as  that  prepared  by  process  1,  the  pigment  being  alwajs 
more  or  less  mixed  with  potassic-ferrous-ferricyanide  (Fe*K,FeTj6). 
which  has  also  a  blue  color,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  only 
from  the  potassic-ferrous-ferrocyanide  by  one  potassium  atom.] 

Properties. — Prussian  blue  is  a  hard,  blue,  and  brittle  snbsUm?, 
without  taste  or  odor.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  pigment,  but  its  color 
is  not  of  a  very  permanent  nature.  That  prepared  by  process  I  is  soluble 
in  pure  water  ;  that  prepared  by  process  3  is  insoluble.  Heated  in  air, 
it  burns  freely,  leaving  a  residue  of  Fo203.  Heated  without  air,  it 
gives  off  water,  amnionic  cyanide  and  ammonic  carbonate,  a  carbide  of 
iron  remaining  as  a  residue. 

It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  except  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
this  solution  forming  blue  ink.  Strong  sulphuric  add  turns  it  while. 
the  color  being  restored  on  dilution  with  water.  It  is  decomposed  br 
strong  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.     Alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonate 
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destroy  the  color,  dissolving  out  a  ferrocyanide,  and  leaving  ferric 
oxide : — 

'Fe"JFe'sCyls  +  12KHO  =    3KWCj6    +       2Fe20.,      +  6H£0. 

Prasoan        +    Potas«ic     =     Potassic  ferro-    +    Ferric  oxide    +    Water, 
blue  hydrate  cyanide 

[Thus  the  calico  printer,  in  forming  a  pattern  on  a  fabric  dyed  with 
Prussian  blue,  first  discharges  the  color  with  an  alkali,  aud  then  dis- 
solves the  ferric  oxide  formed  with  a  dilute  acid.] 

(I.)  Tests  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  the  Cyanides: 
(a.)  The  odor  of  prussic  acid. 

(fi.)  Argentic  Nitrate;  gives  with  the  acid  a  white  precipitate  of 
argentic  cyanide  (AgCy),  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  alkaline 
cyanides,  almost  insoluble  in  ammonia.  By  these  reactions,  and  also 
by  the  precipitate  not  being  readily  blackened  on  exposure,  AgCy 
may  be  known  from  AgCl. 

The  argentic  cyanide  when  heated  evolves  cyanogen,  which  burns 
with  a  rose-red  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  reduced  silver  only. 

(y.)  (Scheele's  Test.)     Add  to  the  acid  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate.     Thus  a  potassic  cyanide  is  formed  (HCN  +  KHO  = 
KCN  +  H£0).  Add  to  the  cyanide  solution,  a  mixture  of  a  ferrous  and 
feiric  salt  (such  as  ferrous  chloride  and  ferric  chloride).     The  ferrous 
salt  converts  the  cyanogen  into  ferro-cyanogen  (FeCyg),  which  com- 
bines with  the  iron  of  the  ferric  salt  to  form  prussian  blue  (18KCy  + 
3FeCJ«+2Fe3Cltf  =  ISKCl  +  FeyCyw).     If  to  this  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  to  re-dissolve  any  excess  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  hydrates 
precipitated  by   the  excess  of  potassic  hydrate,  pure  Prussian  blue 
will  be  precipitated. 
In  dilute  solutions  the  reactions  are  somewhat  slow. 
[Thus  in  hydrocyanic  acid  poisoning,  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  potassic  hydrate,  constitutes  the 
beat  antidote.] 

{I.)  Mercurou8  Nitrate ;  a  grey  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury,  mer- 
curic cyanide  remaining  in  solution. 

(t.)  Place  some  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  a  cyanide  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  watch-glass.  Invert  over  this  a  second  watch- 
glass,  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  yellow  ammonic  sulphide  in  such 
manner  that  the  sulphide  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  the 
acid.  Heat  the  deposit  so  formed  on  the  covering  glass  very  gently  to 
dryness.     Thus  an  ammonic  sulpho-cyanate  (NH4CNS)  is  formed  : — 

(NH4)28  +  S«    +       2HCy       =        2NH4CyS       +         H8S. 


Yellow  ammonic      +     Hydrocyanic     =     Ammonic  sulpho-     +     Sulphuretted 
sulphide  '  acid  oyanate  hydrogen. 

This  residue  of  ammonic  sulphocyanate,  when  touched   with  a  ferric 
chloride  solution,  yields  the  blood-red  color  of  ferric  sulphocyanate. 
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Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Add.— I.  Argentic  nitrate  is  added  to 
a  known  quantity  of  the  solution,  and  the  argentic  cyanide  formed 
collected  and  weighed. 

100  grs.  of  AgCN  =  194    grs.  of  CN,  or 

=  48-57  grs.  of  KCN. 

* 

2.  Sup3rsatura*e  n  hydrocyanic  acid  solution  with  potash,  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  common  salt.  Add  to  this  a  nitrite  of 
silver  solution  of  known  strength.  Immediately  that  a  permanent 
precipitate  of  AgCl  occurs,  it  proves  that  all  the  HCN  present  in  the 
solution  has  been  converted  into  the  soluble  double  silt  KCyAgCy. 
the  combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  silver  not  occurring  until 
this  is  complete.  (Every  170  of  AgN03  corresponds  to  26  of  cjsno- 
gen,  and  to  65*1  of  KCy.) 

(II.)  Tests  for  the  Ferrocyanides  ; 

Ferric  salts ;   a  blue  ppt.  of  Prussian  blue  ('Fe/,/4Fe%Cy18).  On 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  potash  the  red  ferric  oxide  is  prodoced. 
Cupric  salts;  a  red  ppt  of  cupric  ferrocyanide  (Cu'tFe*Cy6). 

(3. )  Tests  for  the  Ferricyanides  : 

Ferric  salts ;  no  ppt,  but  merely  a  reddish-brown  solution  farmed. 

Ferrous  salts;  a  blue  ppt.  of  ferrous  ferri  cyanide  (Fe%Fe"'t  Cjn). 
On  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  potash,  the  black  maguetic  oxide  of  iron 
is  produced. 

(4.)  Tests  for  the  Stdphocyanatee  (Sulphocyanides): 

Ferric  salts ;  a  blood-red  coloration  from  the  formation  of  feme 
eulphocyanate.  The  red  color  is  discharged  on  tbe  addition  of 
mercuric  chloride. 

(5.)   Tests  for  the  Nitro-prussides : 
Alkaline  sulphides ;  a  purple  color. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  HYDROCARBONS. 

Snuzs  of  Hydrocarbons.— The  Paraffins — Chloroform— The  defines— Acetyle: 
Turpenes — Benzenes — Naphthalene— Anthracene— Formation  of  Alizarene. 

ScppLnrar. —  Paraffin  and  Petroleum — Turpentine  —Volatile  Oils  —  Camphors  — 
Resins — Gum  Basins — Oleo-Resins — Balsams — IndU  Rubber — Qutta  Percha. 

THE  HYDROCARBONS. 

It  will  assist  us  if,  before  considering  the  hydrocarbons  in  detail,  we 
note  the  following  facts : — 

1.  Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element.  When  combined,  therefore,  with 
four  monad  atoms  (as  in  CH4),  it  is  regarded  as  fully  "  saturated." 

2.  Although,  however,  the  carbon  in  CH4  is  fully  saturated,  and  is 
therefore  incapable  of  further  combination  (in  other  words,  it  cannot 
.form  an  additive  compound),  nevertheless  it  can  exchange  one  or  more 

unit  weights  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other 
element  (in  other  words,  it  can  form  a  substitution  compound).  Thus 
CH4  can  form  CH3C1  or  CH2C1S,  etc.  These  substitution  com- 
pounds with  the  halogens  are  called  haloid  derivatives.  Again,  it 
can  exchange  its  hydrogen  for  a  monad  group,  such  as  (CN)',  (N02Y, 
(NH£)',  etc.,  and  thus  form  other  derivatives,  as  CH3(CN)',  etc. 

3.  Again,  carbon  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  itself  (duplication). 
Whenever  this  occurs  its  atom-fixing  power  is  increased  by  at  most 
two  monad  units  ;  thus — 

1  of  carbon  can  unite  with  4  unit  weights  of  hydrogen,  etc.,  to  form  CH4 

2  of  carbon       „        „         6  „  „  „      CtH9 

3  of  carbon        „        „         8  ,,  „  „       C,H8 

This  fact  has  been  already  represented  graphically  (see  page  559). 

A  series  where  the  members  or  terms  of  the  series,  as  they  are 
called,  increase  by  a  regular  increment  of  CH8,  is  called  an  homologous 
tcries.  All  the  members  of  the  series  described  above  are  fully 
saturated. 

4.  If  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  as  CH4,  be  deprived  of  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen  (Hs),a  residual  molecule  is  left  (CHg)  which  is  "non  saturated," 
and  gives  rise  to  a  new  homologous  series,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  also  non-saturated  molecules  ;  as  follows  : — 

CHj— CfcHt— CgHft — C4H0,  etc. 

These  non-saturated  hydrocarbons,  however,  are  able  to  unite  with 
other  elements  or  compound  radicals  to  form  saturated  compounds. 
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5.  By  an  isologous  series,  we  imply  a  series  in  which  the  successive 
terms  differ  by  H2  ;  thus 

£  thane  •••         ...         •••         ...  C«Hg 

Ethene  (Ethylene)  C€H4 

Ethine  (Acetylene)  ...         ...         ....  C^H^,  etc., 

constitute  an  isologous  series. 

6.  Hydrocarbons  of  even  equivalence  (such  as  those  with  the  for- 
mula CnHto+2.  as  CH4)  may  exist  separately,  whilst  hydrocarbon? 
of  unequal  equivalence  (as  CH3,  methyl)  are  incapable  of  existing'  in. 

{CH 
pprs=CtHe- 

7.  A  hydrocarbon  containing  an  even  number  of  hydrogen  atom? 
has  been  regarded  .as  a  hydride  of  a  radical  containing  an  uneven 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms.  Thus  methane  (CH4)  may  be  regarded 
as  a  hydride  of  methyl  (CH3.H) ;  ethane  (C2H6)  as  a  hydride  of  ethyl 
(CI^H^H),  etc.  The  groups  CHS,  CgHj,  etc.,  are  called  either  "hy- 
drocarbon radicals/1  or,  for  reasons  to  be  seen  directly,  "alcohol 
radicals." 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
belief  that  one  hydrogen  of  the  body  CH*  plays  a  different  part  in 
the  compound  to  the  other  three. 

8.  (<*.)  An  alcohol  is  a  hydrocarbon  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  one  or  more  of  the  group  (OH). 
An  alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  the  organic  analogue  of  a  metallic 
hydrate,  such  as  Na  (OH).     Thus:— 

Methane  CH4 forms  methyUc  alcohol  CHs(OH),  or  methyUc  hydrate; 
Ethane  CoH6      „     ethyUc  alcohol  CsH5(OH),  or  ethylic  hydrate ;  etc. 

(/3.)  A  thio-alcohol  or  mercaptan  is,  in  like  manner,  the  organic 
analogue  of  a  metallic  sulphydrate,  as  Na(SH)  ;  thus 

MethyUc  sulphydrate  CH3(SH)  ;  Ethylic  sulphydrate  C2H5  (SH),  etc 

9.  (a.)  An  oxygen  ether  is  a  compound  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  and 
oxygen.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  alcoholic  oxide  or  oaty- 
dride.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  relationship  of  Na(OH)  to 
Na^O  is  an  analogous  relationship  to  that  existing  between  an  alcohol 
and  au  ether.     Thus — 

Sodic  hydrate  Na(OH)       and  Sodic  oxide  Na^O  correspond  to 
Ethylic  alcohol  C8H5  (OH)  and  Ethylic  ether  (C.H5)«0. 
(J3.)  In  a  sulphur  (thio-ether)  or   selenium   ether,  which   mar  be 

regarded  as  the  analogues  of  metallic  sulphides  or  selenides,  the  0  i* 

replaced  by  S  or  by  Se  ;  e.g.,  (C2H5)eS,  etc. 

10.  An  aldehyde  is  a  hydrocarbon  where  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  the  group  (COH)'.     Thus  :— 

Methane  CH^H  yields  acetic  aldehyde  CHS  (COH). 
It   may  be   remarked    here  that  an  aldehyde  is    produced  bj  the 
oxidation  of  an  alcohol,  and  an  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aldehyde. 
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"hue  an  aldehyde  stands,  as  it  were,  midway  between  an  alcohol  and 
n  acid.     Thus  : — 

C8H(sO        —        C8H40        —        C£H402. 

Ethjlic  alcohol     —    Ace'ir  aldehyde    —         Acetic  acid. 

1 1 .  A  ketone  is  an  aldehyde  where  the  H  of  the  group  COH  in  the 
Ideliyde,  is  replaced  by  a  monad  hydrocarbon  group.     Thus : — 

CH3(COH)     —      CH3(CO(CH3)). 
'Aldehyde  —  Dimethyl  ketone. 

The  ketones   differ  from    the   aldehydes  in  the  products  of  their 
x  id  at  ion. 

12.  An  organic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  hydrocarbon  where  the 
y drogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  carboxyl  (CO.OH)'.     Thus : — 

CH4    —    CH,(COOH) ;  C6H6    —    C6H5(COOH). 

Methane   —  Acetic  acid ;  Benzene    —         Benzoic  acid. 

The   acids  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  oxidized  alcohols  and 
Idehydes. 

Series  of  Hydrocarbons. 

We  have  to  consider  the  following  series  of  hydrocarbons  : — 


8BJUB8. 


■ 

I.  Marsh  gas  (paraffins)  . . 

<  II.  Olefinea 

kill.  Acetylene      

uV.  TnrpentM       ..     ..     .. 

¥.  Benzenes       

\P        (Aromatic  series.) 
rvl.  Cinnamene 

YII.                           , 
Tin.  Naphthalene 

IX. 
X. 

XI.  Anthracene  .  K  ..     .. 
XII. 

XI II.  Chrysene      

XIV. 

XV. 


Examples. 


i  Methane  0H4 
I  Ethane  C,H- 
/  Ethylene  CJu. 
\  Propylene  C3H6 

{J  Aoetylene  C*H9 
f  AUylene  C.H. 
Qnintone  C^H6 
Decone  C,0H)6 
i  Benzene  C6Ha 
I  Toluene  C7H, 

{Cinnamene  CgIL 
Allylbenzene  C9H]0 
Acetenylbeozene  OgH0 
Naphthalene  C10HS 


Diphenyl  C  Jit0 
StUhene  CI4H,, 
Anthracene  CUH10 
Diacetenyl-bsnzene  CteH,0 
Chrysene  C18HU 

Tetraphenylethylene  C^H^ 


Respecting  these  series  we  would  note  generally  that  — 

1.  Series  II.  and  III.  (viz.,  the  define  and  acetylene  series)  may  be 

obtained  from  the  Series  I.  (the  paraffins)  by  similar  operations.  Further 

we  note  that  the  paraffins  do  not  form  additive  compounds  with  the 

haloids,  but  that  the  Series  II.  and  III.  (viz.,  the  defines  and  acetylene 
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series)  do,  being  thus  rendered  compounds  of  similar  constitution  to 
the  paraffins.     Thus :— 

C,H,  fonns        C,HtCl4  {^^\    QA 

Acetylene  Tetrachlorethane  Etiwie. 

2.  The  paraffins  are  in  all  respects  a  singularly  inert  class  of 
bodies. 

3.  Series  I.,  II.  and  III.  do  not  form  nitro-derivatives  or  sulphonie 
acids,  by  their  direct  union  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

4.  The  "terpenes"  (Series  IV.)  are  a  very  stable  group.  Tbej 
have  a  peculiar  action  on  polarized  light,  and  combine  readily  with 
the  haloids,  but  they  yield  neither  nitro-derivatives  nor  snlphooic 
acids. 

5.  The  benzenes  (Series  V.),  or  "aromatic  series"  as  they  have  been 
called,  and  with  them  Series  VIII.  and  XI.,  form  additive  compounds 
with  difficulty,  but  substitution  derivatives  with  ease,  these  latter  being 
stable  bodies,  in  some  cases  not  even  decomposed  by  fusion  with  po- 
tassic  hydrate.  The  benzenes  form  nitro-compounds  and  sulphonic 
acids  by  direct  union  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  by  which  circum- 
stance they  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  series  of 
hydrocarbons,  but  not  from  succeeding  series. 

6.  The  naphthalene,  anthracene,  chrysene  and  pyrene  series  of 
hydrocarbons,  form  by  oxidation  "quinones"  that  is,  bodies  where 
two  units  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  units  of  oxygen. 


Marsh  Gas  Series,  or  Paraffins. 

Series  I. — Formula  CyEI^^. 


Name.    . 


Methane    . .     . 
Ethane       . .     . 
Propane     . . 
Butane  (tetrane) 


Pentane     . 
Hexane 
Heptane     • 
Octane 
Nonane 
Decane 
Undecane  . 
Bodecane  . 
Tridecane  . 
Tetrad*  cane 
Pentadecane 
Hexdecane 


Formula. 


CH. 

£■& 
C,H8 

C.H 


4"  10 


n6    M 
C8H,e 

£iqH» 
nl45w 

C16H»4 


Boiling  point  of 
Normal  Paraffin. 


F. 


33-8° 

100-4° 
158-0° 
210-2° 
255-2° 
298-4° 
334-4° 
363-2° 
395-6° 
424-4° 
461-0° 
o05-6° 
632-4° 


C. 


1° 

38° 
70° 
99° 
124° 
148° 
168° 
184° 
202° 
218° 
240° 
262° 
278° 


Sp.  Or.  at 
deg.  Cent. 


•600  at   0° 

'628  at  17° 
•669  at  16° 
•699  at  16° 
•726  at  15° 
•728  at  13° 
•739  at  13° 
•766  at  16° 
•774  at  17° 
•792  at  20° 

•826  at  16° 


Methyl  ethyl  CfiP* 
Diethyl  (CjHJ,. 


Dibutyl  (C4H„V 


Solid— melti  it  «M'F 
(21*  C). 
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The  above  table  represents  the  gravities  and  boiling  points  of  the 
Dorxnal  primary  paraffins.  Isomeric  modifications  of  many  of  these 
bodies  have  been  prepared,  bnt  no  isomers  are  known  of  the  first  three 
terms  of  the  series,  viz.,  methane,  ethane,  or  propane.  These  isomers 
are  prepared  differently,  have  different  gravities  and  boiling  points, 
and  exhibit  different  reactions.  It  is  customary  and  convenient  to 
express  these  varieties  by  different  formulas,  although  such  expressions 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  theoretical,  and  not  in  any  sense  represen- 
tations of  actual  molecular  construction. 

Thus  the  three  first  terms  of  the  series  have  no  isomers,  and  how- 
ever prepared,  exhibit  the  same  chemical  and  physical  properties. 
Graphically,  they  may  be  represented  thus : — 

CH, 
CH, 


CH4  I  CH« 

CH,         | 

CH, 

Methane.     Ethane.      Propane. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  group 
the  carbon  atoms  of  these  bodies.  The  fourth  term  C4H10  is  derived 
from  the  third  term  by  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  by  the 
group  CHj.  But  this  displacement  of  hydrogen  may  occur  in  one 
of  two  places ;  i.e.,  either  in  one  of  the  end  CHS  groups,  or  in  the 
centre  CH8  group.  In  the  one  case,  none  of  the  carbon  atoms  would 
be  united  with  more  than  two  carbon  atoms,  whilst  in  the  second  case 
one  of  the  carbon  atoms  would  be  directly  combined  with  three  carbon 
atoms.  Thus  the  two  forms  of  the  hydrocarbon,  butane  (C4H10),  may 
be  represented  as — 

(1.)      H    H    H    H  or  as  (2.)        H        H        H 

Jill  ■       .  11' 

■C— — C— —  C— H  H~* C        C        C— —II 

I 
H 

H 


H    H    H    H  H         I 

H— C— 


k 


(CH,.CH,.CH2.CH3),  (CH3.CH(CH3).CHS). 

Normal  butane  Iao-butane. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  various  isomers  (and  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  isomers  will  increase  with  the  advance  of  a  series) 
may  be  represented  under  four  heads  : — 

(1.)  Where  each  carbon  atom  is  at  most  associated  with  two  carbon 
atoms  (No.  1  as  figured  above).  A  paraffin  so  constituted  is  termed 
a  normal  paraffin, 

(2.)  Where  one  carbon  atom  is  associated  with   three  carbon  atoms 

ss 
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(No.  2  as  figured  on  the  preceding  page).    A  paraffin  so  constituted  is 
termed  an  iso-paraffin. 

(3.)  Where  such  group  (i.e.,  one  carbon  atom  being  associated  «& 
three  carbon  atom*)  occurs  twice  in  a  molecule.  A  paraffin  so  constitute! 
has  been  termed  a  meso-paroffin,  as,  e.g.,  in  meso-hexane  (C6H14). 

CHS  CH. 

I                  I 
H— C C H 


k 


CH3  C 

No.  3. 

(4.)  Where  one  carbon  atom  is  associated  with  four  other  carbon  atom. 
A  paraffin  so  constituted  has  been  called  by  Odling  a  neo-perajfa  as, 
e.g.,  in — 

CH, 


CHS 
No.  4. 

Similarly  it  must  be  noted  that  various  isomers  of  the  derivatives  of 
the  paraffins  will  also  result  from  displacement  taking  place  in  different 
groups.     Thus — 

CH3.CH8.CH9I     =     propyliodide  (a-iodopropane). 
CH3.CHLCH3      =     iso-propyliodide  (fi-iodopropane). 

Or  again  we  may  have  such  isomeric  compounds  as  the  following:— 

CH3.CH2.CHc.CH«(OH)==  Normal       butylic  alcohol. 

CH(CH3)e.CHs(OH)       =  Iso-primary  do. 

C(CH3)(C2H5)H.OH       =  Secondary  do. 

C(CH,)3(OH)  =  Tertiary  do. 

Preparation  of  the  Paraffins.— (General.)  1.  From  the  cteW* 

of  the  CnH2n+1OH  Series.  These  are  first  (a)  converted  into  memo- 
chlorinated,  etc.,  paraffins  by  the  action  of  a  haloid  acid,  and  after- 
wards (fi)  submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  These 
actions  may  be  noted  in  the  preparation  of  ethane ; 

(a.)      C«H5(OH)     +  HC1  =       (C*H4)C1       +    Hfa 

JSthylic  aloohol    +    Hydrochloric  acid    =    Ethylic  chloride    +   Water, 

03.)       (C,HS)C1       +        Hg       =    C,H«     +  HCL 

Ethylio  chloride    +    Hydrogen     =    Ethane    +    Hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  By  the  action  on  the  alcoholic  iodides,  either  (a),  of  fine  ml 
water,  or  (/?),  of  zinc  alone  and  heat,  in  closed  vessels  : — 
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(a.)  2C2H5I     + 

Ethylic      + 
iodide 

(/3.)       2CgH8I 

Ethylic  iodide 


Zn2 
Zinc 

+ 
+ 


+   2H20 

+    Water 

Zn        = 
Zinc        = 


ZnH2Og  + 

Zinoio      + 
hydrate 

Znl2 
Zinoio  iodide 


Znls 

Zinoio 
iodide 

+ 
+ 


+    2C2Hq. 
+     Ethane. 

Tetrane. 


3.  From  the  acetic  aeries  of  acids  by  electrolysis  : — 

+ 


2C2H402   =    C2H6    +  2C02  +  H*. 

Acetic  acid    =    Ethane    +•    Carbonic  anhydride    +    Hydrogen. 

4.  From  (a)  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  and  (fi)  the  acids  of  the  suc- 
cinic series,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  their  alkaline  salts  : — 


(a.)    KC2H302  +  KHO 

Potassio  -f  Potassic 

acetate  hydrate 

03.)  KSC8HW04  +  2KHO 

Potassic  +  Potassio 

suberate  hydrate 


KjCOj 

Potassio 
carbonate 

2KtCO, 

Potassic 
carbonate 


+ 
+ 


CH4. 

Methane. 

CeH14. 

Hexane. 


General  Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  The  viscidity  of  the  paraffins 
increases  with  their  molecular  weight,  the  members  of  the  series  be- 
coming gradually  less  volatile  and  of  higher  gravity.  Thus  the  first 
three  terms  of  the  series  are  gaseous,  those  next  in  order  are  liquid, 
whilst  the  final  terms  are  solid. 

(/J.)  Chemical.  Chlorine,  and  bromine  to  a  less  extent,  act  directly 
on  the  paraffins  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  to  form  substitution 
products,  which  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Iodine  forms  no  such 
compounds  directly,  but  it  forms  them  indirectly.  Thus  iodine,  by 
its  action  in  the  presence  of  potassic  hydrate,  on  various  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  etc.,  forms  iodoform  (CHIS). 

When  chlorine  acts  on  the  normal  primary  paraffins,  it  forms  simul- 
taneously two  isomeric  derivatives,  differing  in  their  boiling  points 
and  in  their  specific  gravities,  and  convertible  respectively  into  a 
normal  primary  and  a  normal  secondary  monohydric  alcohol.  One 
or  two  illustrations  will  suffice: — 


• 

Boiling  point  of  Derivative. 

Specific  Gravity,  at  0°  C. 

(«.) 

(0.) 

« 

(00 

°P. 

°0. 

°F. 

°0. 

cjlci 

CACi 

64-6 
116-7 
171-6 
223-7 

12-6 

46-6 

77-6 

106-6 

102-2 
168-0 
231-8 

• 

39 

70 

111 

0-920 
0-916 
0-907 
0-901 

0-874  at  10° 
0-896  at   0° 
0-886  at   0° 

88  2 
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With  nitric  acid  paraffins  do  not  form  nitre-compounds  direetk, 
although  nitro-compounds,  such  as  CH3(N08),  may  be  produced  by 
indirect  means. 

Some  of  the  more  important  substitution  derivatives  of  the  psrtfibs 
are  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Name. 


Methylio  chloride        . . 
(Monochkrmethane) 


Methylene  chloride 
(Dichlormethane) 


Chloroform   ..     ..     • 
(Trichlormethane) 

Carbonio  Tetarachloride 
(Tetrachlormethane) 


Iodoform       . .     . . 
(Tri-iodo-methane) 


Bromoform  •  a     ,  # 

Nitro-methane     •  •     . . 


Nitro-othane • 


Cyano-ethane  or  Ethyl 
cyanide 


Cyano-methane  or  Me- 
thyl cyanide 


Formula). 


CH,C1 


CHC1, 
CC14 


CHI, 


CHBr. 
CH,(NOJ 


CA(NOJ 


CA(CN) 


CH,(ON) 


Preparation  and  Properties. 


Preparation.— (1.)  By  the  action  of  CI  * 

CH4  in  diffused  light. 
(2.)  By  the  action  of  HC1  gas  on  metfcj5e 

alcohol. 
Properties. — A  colorless  gas,  wmdwriftg  st 

—4°  P.  (-20»  C). 
Preparation.— Bj  the  action  of  CI  on  CRfl 

in  sunshine. 
Properties.  —  A   colorless    liquid:    specie 

gravity,  1-36 ;  boils  at  107-6°  F.  (42*  C.) 
Preparation. — By  the  action  of  CI  on  CfiY 

Preparation.— (I.)  By  the  action  of  ebkriat 

on  chloroform  in  sunlight 
(2.)  By  the  action  of  CI  on  warm  CSV  ^ 
Properties.  —  A    colorless   liquid;    speak 

gravity,  1-6 ;  boils  at  172-4°  P.  (78g  C). 
By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrofsn  CC, 

may  be  successively  reduced  to  CH«. 
Preparation. — Bv  the  action  of  iodna  « 

alcohol,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  potasse 

hydrate. 
Properties.  —  A   yellow   crystallise  tody, 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    It  fa1* 

cyanoform,  CH(CN)„  when  heated  «n 

mercuric  cyanide. 

Preparation.— By  the   action   of  srgooc 
nitrate  on  methylic  iodide  (QHJi+MJflQi 
=  Agl+CH.NOJ. 
Properties.— An  oily  liquid ;  buQs  at  210-2 
F.  (99°  C.)    Forms  with  NaHO  tba  tf> 
rivative  CH^afNOJ. 
Preparation.— By  the    action    of  Kg*** 

nitrate  on  etbylic  iodide. 
Properties. — A   colorless   liquid;  bofl*  d 
235-4°  F.  (113°  C).    By  the  actios  * 
nascent  hydrogen,  forms  etkyum**- 
When  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  ia  hestei  *» 
argentic  cyanide,  two  isomeric  styl * 
methyl  liquid  compounds  are  forawd:- 
Etkyl  compounds  :  (1.)  boils  at  191*3/' 

(88-50C.);bo«*J' 
„  .     (2.)  boils  at  174-*9, F- 

(79°C);  tod* 
able  odor. 
Methyl  compounds  :  (1.)  boils  at  170-6' ': 

{77°  C.);***** 

on  by  sods.    fft 

„  (2.)boi)satl31°C.!^ 

C);     decoBP** 
bj 
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Cyano-paraffins. — These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  paraffin 
derivatives,  either  where  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  sub- 
stituted by  trivalent  nitrogen,  or  where  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  substituted  by  the  univalent  radical  Cy.  Thus  methyl  cyanide 
may  be  regarded  either  as  azo-ethane  or  as  cyano-methane,  and  would 
be  represented  accordingly  either  as  N  =*  C-CH3  or  CH3Cy. 

Amido-parqffins. — These  compounds  may  be  regarded  either  (a)  as 
paraffin  derivatives  where  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  paraffin 
are  replaced  by  their  equivalent  of  (NHg)'  (e.g.,  amido-ethane,  or 
ethylamine  C8H5(NHfi)),  or  (fi)  as  ammonia  derivatives  (hence  termed 
amines),  where  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia  have 
been  replaced  by  their  equivalents  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  (e.  y.,  ethyl- 
amine may  be  regarded  as  NH£(C8HC)). 

Nitro-paraffins. — CnH^+j  (N08),  are  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrite  on  the  iodo-paraffins  or  alcoholic  iodides  (CH3I  +  Ag. 
N02  =  AgI-fCHs(N02)),  and  are  convertedinto  amido  paraffin  (amines) 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (CH3(NOg)  +  3H4  =  2HsO  + 
CH3  (NH8)). 

Methane  (Methylic  hydride).  M**h  g«* ;  fire  damp  (CH4),  (page 

271).     [Molecular  weight,  16.     Specific  gravity,  -557.] 

This  gas  is  found  arising  from  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in 
stagnant  pools,  also  mixed  with  air  in  coal  mines,  where  it  forms  the 
dangerous  mixture  fire-damp.  It  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  coal,  and  is  the  most  abundant  hydrocarbon  in  ordinary  coal 
gas.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  sodic 
acetate,  2  parts  caustic  potass,  and  3  parts  quick  lime. 

NaC8H308  +  KHO  =  NaHCO,  +  CH4. 

It  is  a  colorless  and  inodorless  gas,  and  burns  with  a  blue  non- 
luminous  flame. 

Trichloromethane  (Chloroform).     Terchloride  of  formyU  ;  methenyl 
chloride;  dichhrinated methylic  chloride  (CHC13).  [Molecular weight, 
119-5.   Specific  gravity,  1-525,  at  0°  C.   Boils  at  141'8°  F.  (61°  C). 
Vapor  density  (air=*l)  4-20.] 
Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methane. 
(2.)  (Commercial  method.)    By  distilling  1  part  of   alcohol  (wood 
spirit  being  sometimes   employed)  with  6  parts  of  chloride  of  lime 
(bleaching  powder),  and  24  parts  of  water.     The  distillate  consists  of 
water  and  chloroform,  which,  on  standing,  separates  into  two  layers, 
the    water  swimming    on  the    chloroform.     The  exact    reaction  is 
doubtful.    Probably  (a)  chloral  is  formed  in  the  first  stage,  and  (fi)  in 
the  next  stage  is  decomposed  by  the  calcic  hydrate ;  thus — 

(a.)C,H5(OH)  +         4C1*        =  5HC1  +     CC13C0H. 

Alcohol         +       Chlorine        =    Hydrochlorio  acid    +       Chloral. 

(fi.)  2CC13C0H  +      CaH2Og      =    Ca"(CHOe),     +      2CHC13. 

Chloral         +  Calcic  hydrate    =       Calcio  formate      ■+■      Chloroform. 
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The  chloroform  is  afterwards  purified  from  certain  oils  distilling  ike i 
with  it,  by  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  on  which  the  chloroform  6<*t; 
It  is  drawn  off  from  the  acid  and  again  distilled. 

(8.)  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  hydrate 

CCVCH(OH)e+NaHO— CHCl,+Na.HCO(+B^O. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  colorless  liquid,  havings  fragrant  oik* 
and  a  sweet  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1*48.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  tat 
miaoible  with  ether  sad  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

(ft.)  Chemical.  Chloroform  barns  with  difficulty  with  a  giwauli 
flame.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it.  Boiled  with  nitric  tod, 
it  forme  ckloropicrin  (nitrotrichlormethane  [C(NOg)Cl,],  a  eolorlsa 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*6,  and  boiling  at  2331?  F. 
(112°  C).  Boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  chloroform  font 
potossic  chloride  and  formate  (CHC1,  +  4KHO=3KC1  +  CHO(OK)+ 
2HjO).  Whem  heated  with  potassium  amalgam,  acetylene  (CiH,l  i> 
set  free.  Distilled  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it  forms  CCl*  If  ■  ac- 
tion containing  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  be  heated  with  snilise 
and  alcoholic  soda,  a  penetrating  unpleasant  smell  of  earvamuM  will  he 
observed. 

XJtet. — As  an  anaesthetic  For  dissolving  caoutchouc,  and  lor  ex- 
tracting the  alkaloids  from  organic  matters. 

[Sets  Seppi-khentahy  Chapter.) 


The  Olefinea. 
Series  II. — Formula  CaHto. 
The  following  hydrocarbous  of  this  series  have  been  obtained  :- 


Melting  point 

Boiling  point. 

*F. 

•o. 

°  F. 

•c. 

Ethylene  (ethane)     . . 

o,n, 

tapajiSB- 

Piop Wfuin  (propeae) . . 

BuiyWo  f  quartans) , . 
Amy  lone  (pantene)   . . 
Hoiylene  (sextene)  .. 

c,o„ 

— 0-i 

—18 

C,H, 
OX 

C,Dn 

33-8 
06 
14S 

1 
36 
86 

Acetak*''!"4 

Heptylene  (eeptene)  . . 

Octyleue  (octane]      . . 

OK 

C»li» 

204-8 
343 

96 
120 

Nouyleno  (nonene)   . . 

C.H,. 

c„,ru 

284 

140 

Diimylane  (deoene)  . . 

320 

160 

TrUmyleno     

px 

482 

260 

Cetene  (sexdoeene)  . , 

<£jL 

527 

375 

Tetr-amylene     ..      ,, 

age 

762 

too 

en" 

134-6 

67 

(f) 

Melissone  (mslene)   . . 

C»n« 

143-6 

62 

707 

«6(n 

___^ 

Preparation  of  the  OleflneS  {General).— 1.  From  the  sto***' 
series  CqUc^iOH,  by  abstracting  the  elements  of  water  by  fcbp 
drating  reagents  (such  as  sulphuric  acid).     Thus  : — 
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C2H5.OH  =  C8H4         +         H80. 

Ethylic  alcohol  »  Ethylene  +  Water. 

2.  From  the  paraffins,  (a.)  By  the  action  of  lime  or  potassic  hy- 
lrate  on  their  mono-haloid  derivatives.     Thus  : — 

CJHgl      +     KHO    =     C4H8      +       KI       +     HsO. 

Iodotetrane    +    Potatsic    =     Butylene    +    Potassic    -f    Water. 

hydrate  iodide 

03.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  a  mon-iodo-paraffin 
ind  a  mon-iodo-oleflne. 

(y.)  By  the  decomposition  of  a  mon-iodo-paraffin.  At  the  moment 
that  the  monad  radical  is  set  free,  its  transformation,  by  the  action  of 
zinc  or  sodium,  into  the  dyad  radical  and  the  hydride  of  the  monad 
radical,  may  be  accomplished.  This  is  seen  in  the  formation  of 
ethylene : — 

2C£H5I     +     Zn      b      CSH4       +      Znl8      +  C«Ha.H. 

Ethylic      +      Zinc      «      Ethylene      +      Zincic      +      Ethylic 
iodide  iodide  hydride. 

(8.)  By  the  action  of  a  mon-iodo-paraffin  on  a  sodium  compound  of 
the  same  radical.     Thus  : — 

C*H5I      +     C2H,Na    =       C2H4      +     Nal      +     C2H5H. 

Ethylic       +        Sodium       =       Ethylene      +      Sodic      +      Etta  lie 
iodide  ethyl  iodide  hydride. 

3.  From  other  simpler  hydrocarbons  by  direct  synthesis.     Thus  : — 

(a.)  C«H«  +  H*  =  C8H4. 

Acetylene         -f         Hydrogen  =  Ethylene. 

03.)     2CH4      +  CO  =       CSH6        +      H20. 

Methane      +      Carbonic  oxide      =      Propylene      ■+•      Water. 

4.  From  acids  of  the  CnHta  (CO.OH)8  series  by  electrolysis. 

Properties  (General).— (a.)  Physical.  The  lower  members  of  this 
series  are  gaseous  ;  the  higher  are  solid ;  the  intermediate  terms  are 
liquid. 

(fi.)  Chemical*  The.olefines  are  dyad  radicals.  Thus  they  unite 
with  two  atoms  of  the  haloids  (as  C«H4Brfi),  or  with  one  of  oxygen  (as 
CjI^O).  They  unite  directly  with  the  haloids,  to  form  compounds 
which  are  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate. 
Thus:— 

CtEUCl*     +      KHO      =      KC1       +      H80     +    C«H3C1. 


Ethylene      +      Potassio      »      Fotasne      +      Water      +      Chlor- 
dichloride  hydrate  chloride  ethylene. 

The  compound  C2H3C1  may  be  made  to  combine  with  Cl8  to  form 
the  compound  OsH3Cl3.  When  this  is  decomposed  with  alcoholic  potash 
it  forms  the  compound  CgHgCl*.  These  operations  may  be  repeated 
until  CSC14  is  formed,  which  body  will  also  combine  with  Cl2  to  form 
the  solid  "  per  substituted  "  paraffin,  CgCIg. 

By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  a  monochlorinated  (or  mono- 
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brominated)  define,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene  series  CnHto_€  is 
formed.     Thus  :— 

C2H,Br       +     KHO   =     KBr      +    H.0    +      CJEL+ 

Bromethylene    +    Potaasio    m    Potaanc    -fr»    Water    +    Aeetyleae. 

hydrate  bromide 

With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  certain  of  the  defines  form  ethereal  mto, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  acid  ethers  of  sulphuric  acid  (as  CeH4+HfS04 
=  C8H5.HS04).  These,  when  heated  with  water,  are  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  the  monohydric  alcohol  corresponding  to  the 
olefine  (thus,  C8Ha.HS04+ HgC^HjSCU+CjH^OH)).  With  f***9 
sulphuric  acid  (i.e.,  an  acid  containing  SOs  in  solution),  such  defines 
form  sulpha-adds  (and  not  acid  ethereal  salts),  which  enlpho-aeids  are 
not  decomposed  by  water. 

A  paraffin  may  be  formed  directly  from  an  olefine  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen ;  but  the  change  is  more  easily  effected  indi- 
rectly. Thus  by  heating  ethylene  iodide  (CeE^Ig)  in  closed  tubes 
for  some  hours  with  water,  ethane  (CSH^)  is  formed.  This  cooTer- 
sion  is  due  to  the  hydrogen,  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  one 
portion  of  the  ethylene  iodide  (a),  acting  on  a  second  and  undecom- 
posed  portion  (/3).     Thus : — 

(a.)      CgH^    +   4H«0  =       6H«       +     2CO,     +      I*. 

Ethylene    +    Water    =    Hydrogen    +    Carbonic    +    Iodine, 
iodide  anhydride 

(0.)  C,H4I8         +         He         -      CtHg     +       1+ 

Ethylene  iodide      +      Hydrogen      =      Ethane      +      Iodine. 
The  haloid  compounds  of  the  defines,  when  treated  with  potassc 
acetate,  form  diatomic  acetic  ether  by  the  exchange  of  their  haloid 
element  for  the  acid  radical — 

C8H4Br8 + 2KC2HsOs  =  2KBr + (CJB^(CjasO^ 
And  these  acetic  ethers,  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  yield 
diatomic  alcohols  {glycols) — 

(C8H4)(C2HsO,)8+2KHO  =  2C8HsOcK +(C^H«XOH)b. 
The  defines  form  monochlorinated  monohydric  alcohols  with  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  (a),  which,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  maj  1* 
converted  into  the  corresponding  alcohols  (J3).     Thus— 

(a.)  CeH4  +  C10H  «  C8H4C1(0H). 

08.)  C,H4C1(0H)  +  H2  =  C8H4(OH)  +  HCL 
Lastly,  the  defines  may  exist  either  as  saturated  hydrocarbons  or  as 
dyad  radicals,  the  difference  depending  on  the  linking  of  the  carta 
particles.    Thus  we  may  represent  ethylene,  either  as 

H       H  H       H 

C==C  or  — C 0— 

II  II 

H       H  H       H 

Saturated  or  as  a  dyad 
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Acetylene  Series. 

Series  III. — Formula  CqH^^. 

This  includes  the  following  bodies,  isomeric  modifications  of  most 
of  the  terms  of  which  are  known  :— 


NAME. 


Acetylene  (ethine)     • .     . . 
Allyfene  (propine) 
Chrotony  lene  (quartine)     . . 
Yaleryiene  (quntine)   ♦    ... 

DiaXXjl  (sextme) 

Rutylene  (decine)      . .     . . 


Formula). 


C,H4 
C.H, 

cioHt§ 


Boiling  point. 


P. 


C. 


64-4° 
113-0° 
136-4° 
302-0° 


18-0° 

45-0° 

58-0° 

150-09 


Preparation  of  the  Acetylene  Series  {General).— l.  From  the 

defines. — By  acting  on  a  mono-haloid  derivative  of  an  define,  either 
with  alcoholic  potash,  or  with  sodic  ethylate,  at  a  temperature  of 
302°  P.  (150°  C.). 

(o.)  C*H3Br  +  KHO  s=  KBr  +  H^O  +  C^H,. 

03,)  C,H,Br  +  C,H5NaO  =  NaBr  +  C2H5(OH)  +  C*Hfi. 

2.  From  the    adds    of  the  maleic  eerie*    [CnH^^COOI^J,    by 
electrolysis  :— 

C4H404     =     C2H«      +  2CO*  +         H«. 

Fumaric  acid    =  *  Acetylene    +    Garbonio  anhydride    +    Hydrogen. 

Properties. — (*•)  Fhyeieal.  Acetylene  and  allylene  are  gases*  The 
remaining  terms  of  the  series  are  liquids. 

(/3.)  Chemical.   The  acetylene  series  may  either  exist  in  a  free  state, 
or  act  as  divalent  or  quadrivalent  radicals ;  thus — 

H        H 

<UA,    h-<L<U 

II  II 


H— C==C— H  ; 


Saturated. 


Divalent  radical.        Quadrivalent  radical. 


Thus  CgHg  can  combine  with  the  haloids  to  form  C2HgBrg  or 
CgUgBr^, 

When  acetylene  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  cuprous  chlo- 
ride in  ammonia,  a  brown  precipitate  (a  compound  of  acetylene  with 
cuprous  oxide  (C2Ht.CusO)  is  thrown  down.  When  this  precipitate 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  acetylene  is  given  off  (page  275). 
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Turpene  Series. 

Series  IV. — Formula  CH^.,. 
A  few  only  of  this  series  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 


cU'k 


C..H,. 


Boiling  point 


Prepared  by  tio  notion  of 
potauio  hydrate  on 
velerylena  dibromide 
(C.H^BrJ  ami  rotylcoa 
dibromide  (CuHuBr)  re- 
upectiTelj. 


This  includes  : — 


(8*t   SUFPLEKBNTABT   CHAPTER.) 

The  Aromatic  Series.— The  Benzenes. 

Series  V.— Formula  Cjfl^^. 


w 

Formula). 

Boiling  point 

■  F. 

•  C. 

C0H, 

— • 

C.H, 

IT6-9 

80-6 

An  isomer  ia  known  callod 
Dipropzrfyt- 

CH, 

Tol         fmeth  lbenz 

C.H..CH, 

230-0 

110 

C.H10 

Xylene  (ethylbeniena)   . . 

C.H,(C,H,) 
C,B.(CHJ, 
C.H.fCH,}, 

c,h,(ch3, 

276-0 
276-8 
280-4 
286-8 

135 
136 
138 

XyltiH  of  coal  Ur  oil  is 
principally  metaxylone. 
By  oxidation  it  yield) 
mttmtahiie  add. 

C,HU 

Ieopropjl  benzene    . .     . . 
EtbylmeUiylbeniene 
Hetityleoe       i  Trimethyl 
PMndocumeno )    benion.ee 

C.H.fC.H,)  (..) 

CtB,{CJl.)  UiJ 

c,h,(cb^(c7hj 

SH-6 

303-8 
320-0 
325-4 
330-8 

167 
161 
160 
163 
166 

Omimt  (mesitylene  of  coil 
tar  oil)  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  acetone  with 
■ulphurio  add : — 

3C,H.O^C,H„+3S,0. 

C,0H„ 

Iiobntylbenaene 

Propyl  math  ylbemeiio 
leopropylroethylbemena.  . 
DuthylbBDIMM        . .      . . 
Ethyldimethylbenxene  .. 
Tetramethylbeniene 

CJVC.IIJ  {ff.) 

C,  II,  CIl.M'.H-!  (a.) 
0,  11 ,  I'll      !■  »;.)  iff.) 

dii^-jij, 
o,  Ei, ■■(■.;  riOiCHj. 

320-0 
364-2 
348-8 
354-2 
363-2 
374-0 

160 
179 
176 
179 
184 
190 

Cymtiu  hat  boon  obtained 
synthetically  in  all  ita 
forma  Bicopt  modifies- 
tioa(a). 

C„H„ 

Izoamyl  benzene 

Inopropy  Id  imeth  J  lbeiirene 
DietoylmethylbeDxene   .. 

C.H,(C  HJ  (0.) 

379-4 
370-4 
352-4 

193 
188 
178 

CnH,, 

Ieoamylmethylbenzene  .. 

C,H,(CH  JtC.H,,)  Ifi.) 

415-4 

213 

C„H„ 

Iaoamyldimethylbanzene  . 

D,H,(CH,),(CtHM)  0.) 

451-4 

233 
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General  Preparation  of  the  Benzenes,— (l.)  The  benzenes  may 

be  obtained  from  coal  tar. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  a  moniodated  paraffin 
with  a  brominated  derivative  either  of  benzene,  or  of  an  homologous 
hydrocarbon  : — 

C^H* +1I + Cya^Br + Na^CnH^  .CJl^+i + Nal + NaBr. 

Properties  (General). — This  group,  most  of  the  members  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  coal  tar  naphtha,  and  be  prepared  synthetically, 
is  called  the  aromatic  group,  on  account  of  the  fragrant  odor  of  many 
of  the  series.  As  a  class,  the  benzenes  are  very  stable  bodies,  and 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  isomers  the  various  terms  afford,  toluene 
standing  almost  alone  in  the  series  in  possessing  no  isomeric  modifi- 
cations. 

The  aromatic  series  act  as  saturated  molecules,  forming  substitution 
rather  than  additive  compounds.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the 
former  groups,  excepting  the  paraffins,  that  we  have  considered,  the 
tendency  of  which  were  rather  to  form  additive  than  substitution 
compounds. 

By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  the  benzenes  form  sulphonic  acids : — 

The  constitution  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  important.  They  all 
contain  a  group  of  6  carbon  atoms  ;  24  (6  x  4),  therefore,  is  the  total 
combining  or  atom-fixing  power  of  the  6  atoms.  But  18  of  this  24 
power  is  occupied  by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  atoms  with  each 
other,  leaving  only  a  power  of  6  to  be  filled  up  to  form  a  fully  saturated 
molecule.  Thus  CfiH6  may  be  regarded  as  a  fully  saturated  hydro- 
carbon.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 :— 


H    H 

H    H 

CH,  CH, 

u 

u 

u 

H— C            C— H 

H— 0            C— CH, 

H— C           C— CH 

\      // 

\      // 

\      / 

C— —  c 

c— c 

C— c 

n 

1   1 

H    H 

1   1 

H    H 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

It  will  be  seen  how  other  bodies  may  be  derived  from  this  com- 
pound by  the  substitution  of  more  or  less  complicated  molecules  in  the 
place  of  the  hydrogen,  as  in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  toluene,  or,  in 
Fig.  3,  which  represents  mesitylene  (cumene). 

The  benzene  molecule  consists  of  six  carbon  and  six  hydrogen 
atoms.  It  is  usual  to  represent  the  structure  of  benzene  as  what  is 
called  the  closed  ring  in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  directly  combined 
with  two  carbon  atoms  and  one  hydrogen  atom,  thus  : — 
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C 
/      \ 

(5)HC       CH(8) 

C 

I 

This  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  benzene  molecule  shows  *-— 
(1.)  The  possible  formation  of  additive  compounds,  t.c,  C$H$Ikfr. 
(2.)  That  as  all  the  hydrogens  are  similarly  placed  there  can  be  no 
isomers    of  the  mono-derivatives — only  one  monobromo  or 
mononitro  benzene. 
(3.)  That  there  are  three  and  only  three  isomeric  di-substitutfcm  pro- 
ducts, t.  *.,  in  which  the  radical  has  replaced  the  hydrogens 
marked 

(a.)  1  and  2, 
03.)  1  and  3, 
(y.)  1  and  4, 

because  the  hydrogens  1  and  2,  2  and  3,  3  and  4,  4  and  S, 
o  and  6,  and  6  and  1  all  bear  the  same  relative  positions ;  » 
do  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  3  and  5,  4  and  6,  5  and  1,  and  6  and  2, 
and  also  1  and  4,  2  and  5,  and  3  and  6  ;  thus  there  are  only 
three  possible  positions  in  which  the  two  hydrogens  can  be 
replaced. 

The  di-substitution  product,  where  the  radical  replaces  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  1  and  2  (or  1  and  6),  is  called  ortho;  where  1  and  3 
(or  1  and  5)  are  replaced,  it  is  called  meta,  and  where  1  and  4  ate 
replaced,  it  is  called  para. 

The  table  on  page  634  exhibits  some  of  the  numerous  isomers  of 
this  series.  We  shall  note  isomeric  compounds  made  up  of  the  mm 
groups,  as  e.g.,  3  dimethyl  benzenes,  CqH^CHj^,  as  well  as  isomeric 
compounds  made  up  of  different  groups,  such  as  ethflbeum 
(C6H9)(C2H5)  and  dimethylbenzens  (C6Hi)(CH3)12.  The  nature  of  these 
hydrocarbons  is  to  be  specially  inferred  by  their  behaviour  on  oxida- 
tion, as  when  treated  with  dilute  nitric  or  chromic  acids.  The  following 
facts  on  this  point  must  be  noted  : — 

(1.)  Benzene  forms  no  oxidation  products  that  contain  6  carbon 
atoms.  It  may  be  burnt  and  form  H80  and  C09.  It  may  also  be 
made  to  form  benzoic  acid  (C^HgOg)  or  phthalic  acid  (C8H$04). 

(2.)  All  the  derivatives  of  benzene  formed  by  the  replacement  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  the  group  C^Ata+2,  such  as  methflbeum, 
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CflH5(CHs),  propylbenzene,  C^EL5(C^£L7)9  butylbenzene,  CgH5(C4H9),  amyU 
benzene,  C6H5(C3HU),  etc.,  yield,  by  oxidation,  one  and  the  same  acid, 
viz.,  benzoic  acid,  CgH5(COOH). 

(3.)  The  derivatives  formed  by  the  replacement  of  H9  by  two  groups 
of  the  formula  CqH^+j,  such  as  dimethylbenzene,  CflH^CHj)^  or  diethyl- 
benzene,  CgH^CgHj)^  produce  by  oxidation,  in  the  first  instance,  an 
acid  of  the  benzoic  acid  series,  whilst  they  all  finally  yield  the  same 
acid,  viz.,  terephthalic  add,  CgH^COOH)^. 

(4.)  The  derivatives  formed  by  the  replacement  of  H3  by  three  groups 
of  the  formula  CnHn+1,  such  as  trimethylbenzene,  C^HS(CH,)„  etc., 
yield  on  oxidation  as  their  final  product  meeitic  acid,  CflH3(COOH)3. 

The  molecular  constitution  of  these  bodies  may  be  further  in- 
ferred by  their  synthetical  formation.  Thus  methylbentene  or  toluene 
C0H5(CHS)  =  (GyHg)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture 
of  metkylic  iodide  and  bromobenzene  ;  ethylbenzene  or  xylene,  C0H3(C2H5) 
=  (C8H10)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethylic 
iodide  and  bromobenzene ;  whilst  dimethylbenzene,  CqH^CH^  = 
(C8H10),  an  isomer  of  xylene,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
iodomethane  and  dibromobenzene. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  form  substitution  and  additive  compounds 
with  benzene  in  the  presence  of  iodine.  The  iodine  acts  in  such  cases 
as  the  carrier  of  chlorine,  that  is,  the  chloride  of  iodine  forms  moniodo- 
benzene  with  the  benzene,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  further  portion 
of  iodine  chloride,  is  converted  into  chlorobenzene.     Thus — 

(o.)    CeHe,      +  C1I  e      CeHal        +  HC1. 

Benzene    +    Iodine  chloride    =     Iodobencene    +    Hydrochloric  acid. 

(/3.)        C«HaI      +  C1I  «      C,jH8Cl        +      I«. 

Iodobenzene    +    Iodine  chloride    =*    Chlorobenzene    +    Iodine. 

Iodobenzenes  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  benzene  in 
the  presence  of  iodic  acid.  The  iodic  acid  decomposes  the  hydriodic  acid 
as  soon  as  formed  (2).  If  iodic  acid  was  not  added,  the  hydriodic  acid 
would  decompose  the  iodo  derivative,  by  withdrawing  iodine  from  it 
and  replacing  it  by  hydrogen  (1).  The  following  equations  will  explain 
this  :— 

(1.)  Without  iodic  acid;  CfiHJ+HI  =  C6H6+IS. 

(2.)  With  iodic  acid  ;  C6H4I+5HI  +  HIOs  =  0^51+311,0+ 31* 

On  toluene  in  the  cold,  chlorine  forms  the  stable  compound  chloro- 
toluene  (C7H7C1),  which  is  unaffected,  either  by  nascent  hydrogen 
or  by  fusion  with  alkalies.  On  boiling  toluene,  chlorine  forms  benzylic 
chloride  (C7H7C1),  a  body  having  the  same  composition  as  chloro- 
toluene,  but  differing  from  it,  in  that  nascent  hydrogen  changes  it  to 
toluene,  and  alkalies  readily  decompose  it.  On  boiling  toluene*  however, 
in  the  presence  of  iodine,  the  stable  body  chlorotoluene  is  formed,  which, 
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as  we  have  said,  is  singularly  unamenable  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
reagents. 

With  strong  nitric  acid  the  benzenes  form  nitro  derivatives  [CoH« 

+  HN05  =  H20  +  C6H5(N02)].     With  sulphuric  acid  they  form  sat- 

phonic  acids  [0^+^804=^0+0^5(^803)].    With  hydriodk 

acid,  aided  by  a  continuous  heat  of  536°  F.  (280°  C.)  they  are  converted 

into  the  corresponding  paraffins. 

Benzene. — Benzol;  bicarburet  0/ hydrogen;  phenylie  hydride  (QHJ. 
[Molecular  weight,  78.    Molecular  volume,  \    |    |.    BoiU  at  176-91  F. 

(80-5°  c.y\ 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of   heat  on  acetylene  (3CgHj  = 

(2.)  By  (a)  the  distillation  of  benzoic  acid  with  lime,  or  (/3)  by  the 
action  of  heat  only  on  benzoic  acid  : — 

(a.)  CoHaCCO.OH)  +  CaHjOj  =        CaCOs       +    H80    +    C&+ 
Benaoio  acid        +      Lime      =  Calcic  carbonate  +    Water    +    Beueas. 

(/?.)       C,$H5(COOH)  =  CO,  +        CeHfr 

Benzoic  acid        =        Carbonic  anhydride        +        Bernese. 

Its  preparation  from  that  portion  of   the   coal  tar  boiling  below 
180°  F.  (82-2°  C.)  has  been  already  referred  to. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  colorless,  inflammable  liquid  of  high 
refracting  power,  having  an  ethereal  odor  and  a  burning  taste.  Its 
Sp.  gr.  at  0°  C.  is  0-889.  It  boils  at  176-9°  F.  (80-5°  C),  and  solidifies 
at  41-9°  F.  (5-5°  C.)  to  a  white  crystalline  solid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  a  solvent  for 
iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fats,  resins,  etc.  When  its  vapor  is  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright  redness,  it  is  decomposed 
into  the  gases  hydrogen  and  acetylene  (C2H2),  into  the  liquids  (fijpksy/ 
(C12H10)  and  chrysene  (C18H12),  and  into  an  orange-colored  solid  called 
benzerythrene.  A  black  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  remains  in 
the  retort,  and  is  called  bitumene. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  With  the  haloids,  benzene  forms  both  additive  sod 
substitution  compounds,  but  the  additive  compounds  are  very  unstable, 
breaking  up  into  the  substitution  products.  As  illustrations  of  the 
additive  compounds  that  benzene  forms,  we  have  benzene  hexaekbridi 
(CflHflClfl)  and  benzene  hexabromide  (CgH^Brg),  both  of  which  are  solid 
bodies,  formed  by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine  sod 
benzene.  As  illustrations  of  substitution  compounds,  we  have  mono- 
chlorobenzene,  C6H5C1,  the  compounds  C6H4C1*,  CflH5Cl„  etc 

Some  of  the  benzene  derivatives  are  stated  in  the  following 
table :— 


Boiling  point. 

Melting  point 

Formula. 

■  F. 

•a 

*P. 

•a 

C,HSC1 

276-8 

136 

-40 

-40 

C6ff,C!, 

339-8 

171 

+  127-4 

+53 

C.H.C1. 

402-8 

206 

62-6 

TetrachlorobBnxene 

C.ILC1, 

464-0 

240 

282-2 

Pentachlorobenzene 

CrHCls 

6216 

272 

181-0 

85 

C6CIS 

618-8 

326 

438-8 

226 

C.H.Br 

3020 

150 

C.H.Br, 

417-2 

Tribromotwaxene      

C,H,Br, 

527-0 

275 

111-2 

c6H5Br. 

[The  iodo  bent  sne»  we  amiler  to 

C4H,NO, 

{Artiuciil  oil  of  almonds. ) 

Tbe  chlor-benzenes  are  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  benzene,  the  iodine  acting  as  a  carrier  of  the  chlorine  to 
the  benzene. 

The  haloid  substitution  derivatives  of  benzene  are  stable  bodies. 
Unlike  the  paraffin  derivatives,  they  are  unaffected  by  nascent 
hydrogen,  or  even  by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate.  With  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  benzene  forms  the  additive  compound  CgH^ClOHJj, 
which,  by  the  action  of  water,  forms  a  non -ferment able  body  called 
"phenote  "  (C8HKOn),  isomeric  with  grape-sugar.  When  this  body  is 
dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  solution,  nitro- 
benzene (CfiHjNOi),  or  artificial  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  separatee, 
which,  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  yields  aniline. 

Toluene.— Methgl-beruene  (CjH^CsHj.CHs).  [Molecular weight,  92. 
BoiU  at  230°F.  (110°C.).  Not  solid  at  —  4°F.  (— 20°C.).  Specific 
gravity,  0881  at  41° F.  (5°C.).] 

Preparation. — (I.)  From  coal  tar  oil.  It  is  contained  in  that  portion 
which  diatila  over  between  212°  and  248°F.  (100°  and  120° C.). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and 
methyl  iodide : — 


CaH,Br       +    CH,I   +      Na, 

Bromobenzene     +     Methyl     +     Sodium 


•-  NaBr  +  Nal     +  CflHs-CH, 
Sodie    +     Sodic     +      Toluene. 
bromide         iodide 


(3.)  By  the  action  of  methane  in  a  nascent  state  on  benzene. 

Properties — A  limpid  liquid.  Chemically,  behaves  very  like  ben- 
zene, yielding  benzoic  acid  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents. 
Toluene  being  a  mono-derivative  of  benzene,  has  no  isomer. 

Two  isomeric  derivatives  are  formed  in  almost  every  case  by  the 
action  of  reagents  on  toluene.  — 
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Series  VI. — Formula  CnH 


This  includes : — 


Cinnamene  .  • 
(Styrolene      or 
Phenylethylene) 


AUylbensene 
Phenylbutylene 


C.H. 


Boiling  point. 


P. 


0. 


293 


C,HW 


338 


145 


170 


Preparation, — (1.)  Bypassing  thermos 
of  benzene  and  acetylene,  or  (1)  sf 
benzene  and  ethylene,  throngs  *  red* 
hot  tube.  (3.)  By  heating  aestrfeae 
(40,^=0^.  (4.)  Present  in,  a»d 
may  be  obtained  from,  liquid  isona 
(Liquid  anibar  orientate.] 

Properties. — A  colorless  liquid.  DouBOt 
soUdify  *t  -4°  P.  (-20°  a).  Hand 
in  closed  tubes  to  392°  P.  (200°C.)  ■ 
conyerted  into  a  white  solid  metam- 
namene9  which  yields,  on  dirtflhtifln, 
liquid  cinnamene.  Sp.  gr.  0-924. 

Preparation.— By  the  action  of  bshsb! 
hydrogen  on  ownamfc  alcohol. 

Preparation, — By  the  action  of  sodine 
on  a  mixture  of  benzylic  chloride  and 
ally  lie  iodide. 


Series  VIL — Formula  CnE^^o. 

This  includes, 

Acetenylbenzene  (CgHg)  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  282*2°  F- 
(139°  C).  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate  on  cinnamene  dibromide  (C8HeBr2+2KHO==CgB4 
+  2KBr  +  2H20).  Like  acetylene,  it  precipitates  many  metallic 
solutions  (page  275),  forming  such  compounds  as  (C8Hf)2Cnj,  etc 


The  Naphthalene  Series. 

Series  VIII. — Formula  CnHta_w. 


This  includes, 


Naphthalene 
Methyl  naphthalene 
Ethyl  naphthalene 


Cl0H8 

CuH^O.ACCHa) 
CwHlf«C10H7(C1Hi) 


F. 

413*6 
4478 
483-8 
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Naphthalene  (C10H8). 
Occurrence  and  Preparation.— (l.)  Naphthalene  is  a  bye-product 

lining  in  the  preparation  of  coal  gas.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
is  til  late  from  coal  tar  yields  a  large  quantity.  It  is  produced  when- 
ver  organic  matters  are  distilled  at  a  high  temperature  out  of  contact 
trith  air,  or  bj  the  passage  of  the  vapors  of  benzene,  cinnamene, 
kirysene,  anthracene,  etc.,  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

(2.)  By  passing  the  vapor  of  dibromophenylbutylene  over  red-hot 
ime  (C|oHltBrt  =  C10H8+H8+2HBr). 

Constitution. — From  the  formation  and  reactions  of  its  substitu- 
ioii  derivatives,  the  naphthalene  molecule  is  assumed  to  consist  of  two 
>enzene  residues  having  two  carbon  atoms  in  common.     Thus — 

H        H 
C        C 

C       CI 


HC      C       CH 

I         I         I 
HC       C       CH 

\/ 

C 

H        H 


Y 


Properties. — («•)  Physical.  A  white  solid  body,  crystallizing  in 
brilliant  scales.  Has  a  faint  narcissus-like  odor.  Melts  at  176°  F. 
(80?  C.)  and  boils  at  413*6°  F.  (212°  C).  Its  vapor  density  is  4*528. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  volatile 
oils. 

(JJ.)  Chemical.  It  burns  in  air  with  a  red  smoky  flame.  It  forms 
with  chlorine  and  with  bromine  both  additive  and  substitution  com- 
pounds, such  as  C10H8C14  and  C10H7C19  etc.  By  oxidation  it  yields 
dinapkthyl,  CgoH14,  and  phihalic  acid,  C8H$04.  It  is  soluble  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  two  isomeric  naphthalene-sulphonic  acids 
C10H7(HS03),  both  of  which  form  soluble  baric  salts.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it,  first,  into  a  crystalline  solid  nitranaphthalene  C10HTNOs, 
and  finally  into  tetranitronaphthaUne  C10H4(NO8)4.  With  a  solution 
of  chromic  anhydride  in  acetic  acid,  it  forms  naphtho  -  quinone 
C10H<jOj. 


TT 
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Series  IX. — Formula  CnHfin_l4. 


This  includes : — 


CltH 


10 


ClJHK 


Diphenyl..     ., 
(C6H4,C6H5) 


Acenaphthene. . 


Diphenyl  methane. . 
(Benzyl  benzene) 
(CjH^CHyCflHj) 


Melting  point. 


P. 


C. 


140*0 


203*0 


79-7 


Ci4HM 


CWH16 


DitolyHa}      .,     .. 

»»      (3)     .... 
(CH,.CflH4CflH4.CHJ 

Dibenzyl . . 

(CqHs.  CHr  CHr  C6H4) 

Benzyltoluene  . .     . . 


Benzyl  ethylbenzene 
Benzyl  metazylene.. 
Benzyl  parazylene. . 


249-8 
liq 

125-6 
liq 


liq 


600 


95-0 


26-6 


Boiling  point. 


F. 


464-0 


614-4 


C. 


240-0 


2680 


501*8 


121-0 
aid 

520 

aid 


aid 
aid 
aid 


543-2 
534-2 


561-2 
5630 
561-2 


261-0 


284-0 
277-0 


294-0 
295  0 
294-0 


Itoparatien.— By . 
benzene  throozh  1 n&to 

tube  qap^j&jK 

By  oxidation,  lore*  **** 
arid.    Itwblim«§«tl^^ 


(60°C.).  it». 
coal-tar,  and  cnttfls  onr  n 
that  portion  that  bdk  be- 
tween 518°  and  572°  F.  (IT*1 

and  300°  C).  By  enac- 
tion, forma  napktiaSe  eM 
which,  when  dfetflM  *** 
lime,  yields  nmpktkakw. 


,  Preparation-  —  By  tk 
action  of  heat  on  a  mixtEt 
of  benzylk  chloride  ia- 
benzene   (GA-HW*5 

|aenoe  of  a  Tittle  nae  ■< 
oopper  facilitate  the  a**, 
By  oxidation  it  yieWfAi»- 

pLnon*  (CA-CO.CA- 


Preparation.  —  Byjfc 
action  of  aodinm  on  ta*7* 
chloride.  ItiamegfcWez 
water,  but  is  tdvik  n 
alcohol  and  ethar. 


Excepting  acenaphthene,   all  these  bodies  act  as  saturated  mole- 
cules, and  form  substitution  but  not  additive  compounds. 


The  Anthracene  Series. 

Series  X.— Formula  CnH2a_ie- 


This  includes  : — 


Anthracene 
Amethylanthracene 


nu510 


Melting  point. 


P. 


415-4 


213 


Bofliag  poat 

C. 
680        W 


ANTHRACENES. 
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Anthracene  (Paranaphthalene).  (C^H^.)  Molecular  weight,  178. 
Specific  gravity,  1147.  Melts  at  415-4°  F.  (213°  C.)  ;  boils  at  680°  F. 
;360°  C). 

Preparation. — (1.)  Obtained  commercially  from  the  semi-solid  por- 
tion of  the  coal-tar  distillate,  which  comes  over  at  from  644°  to  752°  F. 
(340°  to  400°  C).  It  is  important  to  note  that  when  distilled  at  the 
lower  temperature,  the  anthracene  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  naphtha- 
lene, and  that  when  distilled  at  the  higher  temperature  it  is  mixed  with 
chrysene  and  pyrene,  these  being  the  final  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal  tar.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  anthracene  is  a  valuable  commercial 
product  used  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  alizarine,  and  that  alizarine 
cannot  be  produced  either  from  naphthalene  or  from  chrysene,  the  exact 
relation  of  anthracene  to  these  bodies  becomes  important. 

(2.)  By  passing  benzene,  mixed  either  with  (a)  ethylene,  (fi) 
with  cinnamene,  or  (y)  with  naphthalene  vapor,  through  a  red-hot 
tube: — 


(y) 


2C«H« 

Benzene 

C.H8 

Benzene 

3C«H6 
Benzene 


+  C4H4 

+  Ethylene 

+  C8H8 

+  Cinnamene 

+  C10H8 

-f  Naphthalene 


3HS  + 

Hydrogen  -f 

2H8  + 

Hydrogen  -f* 

3H*  + 

Hydrogen  -f 


CuH10. 
Anthracene. 

Anthracene. 

2C14Hl0. 

Anthracene. 


(3.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  (a)  ethelyne  and  diphenyl, 
or  (fi)  of  ethylene  and  chrysene  : — 


(«o 


03-) 


C9H4 

Ethylene 

C8H4 

Ethylene 


+ 
+ 


=        2H, 

ss  Hydrogen 

=       C8H« 

=  Benzene 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


CiaH, 


14"10- 

Anthracene, 
Anthracene. 


C12H10 
Diphenyl 

OhryBene 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  toluene,  xylene,  or  cumene. 
(5.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  benzylic  chloride : — 

40,^01      =        C14H10      +       ChH14        +  4HC1. 

Benzylic  chloride   m      Anthracene     +    Benzyltolnene    +    Hydrochlorio  acid. 

(6.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  alizarine  and  zinc  dust. 
Probably  some  of  the  alizarine  is  decomposed  and  hydrogen  set  free. 
The  action  may  be  formulated  thus : — 


CuH804 
Alizarine 


+  H,  + 

-f»    Hydrogen     -f 


4Zn     =     C!4H10       +       4ZnO. 
Zino      =   Anthracene     -f-      Zinc  oxide. 


Properties. — (cu)  Physical*  A  colorless  solid,  crystallizing  in  four 
or  six-sided  plates.  Specific  gravity,  1*147.  It  sublimes  at  212°  F. 
(100°  C);  melts  at  415'4°F.  (213°  C),  and  boils  at  680°  F.  (360°  C). 
[Naphthalene  melts  at  176°  F.  (80°  C),  and  boils  at  413*6°  F. 
(212°  C.).]  Anthracene  is  insoluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
ilcohol  (in  which  naphthalene  is  soluble),  somewhat  soluble  in  carbon 
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disulphide  and  in  boiling  alcohol ;  soluble  in  ether,  in  benzene,  and  in  the 
volatile  oils  (such  as  turpentine).  Sunlight  in  time  effects  its  physio! 
transformation  into  paranthracene,  a  body  that  melts  at  471 '2°  F. 
(244°  C).  Paranthracene  may  be  reconverted  by  fusion  into  commas 
anthracene. 

The  molecule  of  anthracene  is  generally  represented  as  consisting  of 
two  benzene  residues  united  by  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  group 

CgHg,   VIE.,  CgXl4.CfXl2.C0M4. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — With  nascent  hydrogen,  anthracene  forms  t  dihr- 
dride,  C14H10,H2.  With  the  haloids  it  forms  both  substitution  and 
additive  products. 

'  Its  reaction  with  oxidizing  bodies  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch 
as  by  this  means  artificial  alizarine,  a  product  of  great  commercial 
value,  identical  with  the  red  coloring  matter  of  madder,  is  prepared 
The  equations  representing  the  reactions  that  occur  in  its  preparation 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

(1.)  (a.)  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  potassic  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  anthracene  forms  anthraquinone.     Thus : — 

2C14Hl0       +         30,        =      2[C14Ha(02)']       +      2R&. 
Anthracene       +        Oxygen        =        Anthra-quinone  +       Water. 

[N.B.  In  anthraquinone  it  will  be  noted  that  (08),  like  (Hgs)  in 
mercurous  compounds,  plays  the  part  of  a  dyad  radical. 

This  body  is  called  anthraquinone  because  it  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  anthracene  that  quinone  bears  to  benzene.     Thus  :— 

C6H6      —       C6H4(08)" ;       C14H10      —       CuHe(Os)".  1 

Bensene      —  Quinone;  Anthracene    —         Anthraquinone.  J 

(Jj.)  When  anthraquinone  is  heated  with  bromine  it  forms  dibrom- 
anthraquinone.     Thus : — 

C14Ha08       +       2Br8       =         C14H6Br«0«       +         2HBr. 

Anthra-quinone    -f-      Bromine       =        Dibrom-anthra-       +      Hydrobromk 
*  quinone  aeid. 

(y.)  When  dibrom-anthra-quinone  is  heated  to  350°  F.  (176-1°  C) 
with  potassic  hydrate,  it  forms  the  potassic  derivative  of  dioxy-anthra- 
quinone  (or  alizarin).     Thus  :— 

C^BrjOe    +     4KHO    =     0^0,(110),    +    2KBr    +   2H«0. 

Dibrom-anthra-   -f     Potasaio     =      Potasaio  alixarate     +   Potaane    -f     Waw. 
quinone  hydrate  bromide 

(J.)  When  an  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  fused  mass  con- 
taining potassic  alizarate*  crude  alizarin,  Ci4H804  or  C^H^OH^Ot)'. 
is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  when  carefully  sub- 
limed produces  a  red  sublimate  of  pure  alizarin. 

Alizarin  may  also  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

(2.)  (a.)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  anthracene,  when  dichlor- 
anthracene  is  formed.     Thus: — 

Cl4H10       +       2Clg       =        CuHaClg  +  2HCL 

Anthracene      -f      Chlorine      =     Dichlor-anthraoene     +      Hjdioehkric  w& 
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(/3.)  In  heating  dich lor- anthracene   with  sulphuric  acid,    it    forme 
ichlor-anthracene-disulphonic  acid  [C14HqC12(HSOs)9].  Thus: — 

C,*H8C12        +        2H*S04      =    C14H6C1«(HS0S)2    +    2H«0. 
tichlor-aiithraoane      -f     Sulphuric  acid    ■»      Dichlor-anthraccne      -f     Water. 

disulphonio  add 

(y.)  By  the  action  on  this  product  of  oxidizing  agents,  or  by  heating 
t  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  anthraquinone-disulphonic  acid 
314B^O8(HS0s)8.    Thus  :— 

C^H^CUHSO,),      +       0£       =     C14H60£(HSO,)8     +      Cl2. 

Diehloranthracene  disul-     +    Oxygen    =         Anthra-quinone-         +    Chlorine. 
phonic  acid  disulphonio  acid 

(2.)  When  this  is  heated  with  potassic  hydrate  it  forms  potassic 
alizarate,  which  is  then  treated  with  an  acid  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

C^HrfCCHSOs),  +  6KHO  =  C14H602(KO)f  +  2K*SOs  +  4H20. 

Anthim-quinone-      +  Potaesic    =    Potaaaio  alisarate    -f     Pota&sic    -f    Water, 
disulphonio  acid  hydrate  sulphite 

Alizarin  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  in   solutions  of  the 

alkaline  carbonates,  forming  deep  purple  liquids,  from  which  alizarin 

may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Coal  tar  oil  contains  several  isomers  of  anthracene.     For  example, 

phenanthrene,  a  solid,  melting  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.),  and  boiling  at  644°  F. 

(340°  C.)  ;  tolane,  a  solid,  melting  at  140°  F.  (60°  C.) ;  and  a  third 

body  melting  at  476*6°  F.  (247°  C),  have  been  prepared. 

Note.— We  may  here  note,  that,  starting  from  benzene,  we  hare  a 

complete  series  of  hydrocarbons,  where  the  successive  terms  differ  by 

CtH*.     Thus  :— 


Kaphthalene 
Chryaene    .. 


Formula). 


C.H6 
Cl6Hf 


Fusing  point. 


°P. 


41*9 
176-0 
415*4 
478-4 


C. 


6*5 

80-0 

2180 


2480 


Boiling  point. 


F. 


176-9 
418*6 


680-0 


•c. 


80-6 
212-0 
860*0 


The  relationship  of  these  bodies  is  remarkable.  They  all  form 
Quinone*  (that  is,  bodies  where  H2  is  replaced  by  (Os)")  directly  (in  all 
cases  except  that  of  benzene)  as  products  of  their  oxidation  (see  page 
624).  These  quinones  are  neutral  bodies,  and  furnish  hydro-quinones 
(the  dioxy-derivatives  of  the  several  hydrocarbons),  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen.    Thus: — 

C.H,        -       C8H4(Ot)"        -        C^OHV 

—  Quinone  —         Hydroquinone. 
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Series  XL — Formula  CnB^_l6. 

This  includes  only  Btilbene  or  toluyene  (C14HW).  This  hydrocarbon 
is  a  crystalline  solid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  on  dibemyi 
(C14HM=CMH12+HS).  It  melts  at  212°  F.  (10CPC.X  and  boils  at 
557*6°  F.  (292°  C.).  It  forms  both  substitution  and  additive  prodoeti. 
Tolane  (C14H10)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  the 
dibromide  C14H12Br,. 


Series  XII.— Formula  CJL& 


This  includes — 


■ 

Fusing  point. 

°P. 

°C. 

^16^10 

Diacetenylbenaene 
Pyrene 

287-6 

142-0 

Present  in  coal-tar  ofl. 
(N.B.— These  bodies  contain  »j*r 
cent,  of  carbon.) 

C,tH14 

IKphenylbenxene 
CA(C.HJt 

401-0 

2050 

Obtained^  with  other  pradaets,  »J 
passing  benzene  through  tea-adl 
tabes.  It  yields  an  oridstiM, 
first  phtnylbrnzoic  acid  G|H,CA 
(CO,H).  and  finally  tmpW*** 
acid  CfiA{QOJB)r 

CuHie 

Triphenylbenaene 
CH(66H,)t 

198*6 

92-5 

Preparation.— By  the  action  of  best 
in  closed  tabes  on  a  miitm*  ef 
beniylene  chloride,  and  new** 
phenyL 

Series  XEQ. — Formula  CnH 

Chrysene  (C18HW).  This,  the  only  known  member  of  the  series,  is 
found  together  with  pyrene  (C]6H10)  as  the  final  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  tar.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  yellow  scales,  which  melt 
at  from  473°  to  478-4°  F.  (245°  to  248°  C).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  but  is  soluble  in  boiling  turpentine,  from 
which  it  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools.  By  oxidation  h  form* 
chrysoqtrinone  (CiaH10O,). 

Series  XV. — Formula  CJH^^ 

This  includes  Utraphenylethylen*  (C2(C6H5)4=C96Ht0),  a  crystallise 
body  which  melts  at  428°  F.  (220°  C),  and  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  silver  and^benzophenooic  chlo- 
ride, this  latter  body  being  a  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pent* 
chloride  on  diphenyl  ketone.     Thus  : — 

2[(CsHd)tCCy   +     2Ag«    =         C,(C6H8)4         +        4A«C1. 
Benicphenonic        +     Silver      —    Tetraphenylethytaie   +    Aigentio  ekl«* 
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ADDENDUM  TO  THE  PARAFFINS. 
Petroleum— Paraffins. 

The  paraffins,  it  will  be  noted,  vary  greatly  in  their  physical  con- 
ditions. The  higher  terms  are  solid,  and  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  etc.  A  series  of  buttery  compounds,  used  for 
lubricating  purposes,  succeed.  Then  follow  compounds  which  are 
liquid,  and  are  used  for  burning  in  lamps  ;  and,  finally,  certain  liquids 
volatile  below  100°  F.  (37-8°  C.)  ( petroleum  spirit),  that  are  used  as 
solvents  in  the  arts. 

In  American  petroleum  and  in  the  mineral  oils  of  a  like  nature  found 
in  or  near  the  coal  formation,  and  formed  by  the  gradual  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  we  have  an  admixture 
of  numerous  hydrocarbons  of  this  group  of  paraffins.  In  order  to 
prepare  the  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
hydrocarbons  volatile  at  a  temperature  above  100°  F.  (37'8°  C.)»  (that 
is,  all  the  hydrocarbons  containing  less  than  six  carbon  atoms),  should 
be  distilled  off,  otherwise  the  oil  might  be  dangerous.  This  distillate 
constitutes  what  is  called  " Petroleum  spirit"  and  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  caoutchouc,  resinous  bodies,  etc.,  whilst  the  liquid  remaining  in  the 
retort  (called  petroleum  oil)  is  safe  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Paraffin  oil,  which  is  also  a  mixture  of  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  is 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  such  bodies  as  boghead 
cannel,  peat,  etc.  The  most  volatile  portions  are  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  the  least  volatile  (mixed  with  fatty  oils,  such  as  rape,  cotton, 
etc.)  being  employed  for  lubricating  machinery. 

Paraffin. 

If  petroleum  (Rangoon  tar  or  rock  oil),  or  paraffin  oil  be  subjected 
to  an  intense  cold,  the  separation  of  a  solid  body,  called  paraffin,  takes 
place.  This  substance  exists  ready  formed  in  such  minerals  as  ozo- 
kerit,  mineral  wax,  etc.  It  is  a  compound  of  several  hydrocarbons 
of  the  CH4  group,  and  is  largely  used  for  candles,  etc.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  its  preparation :— - 
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The  crude  tar  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  boghead 
cannel,  etc.,  is   distilled.     The  distillate   is  first  shaken    op   with  t 
sodic   hydrate   solution   in   order  to  remove  all  acid   bodies.     It  is 
afterwards  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  all  basic  substances 
such  as  naphthalene,  etc.      The  residue  of  these  operations,  after 
being  well  washed,   is  distilled,   and   the   solid   distillate    collected. 
And  liquid  oils  present  in  the  mass  are  now  extracted,  first  bv  a 
centrifugal  apparatus,  then  by  pressure  in  the  cold,  and  finally  by 
pressure  at  or  about  105°  F.  (40*5°  C),  so  as  to  remove  all   hydro- 
carbons melting  below  this  temperature.     The  residue  is  again  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  all  hydrocarbons  other  than   paraffins 
are  charred.     The  paraffin  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and 
may  be  removed.     After  washing,  it  is  melted  in  oils  of  low  boiling- 
point,  the  solution  decolorised  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  and 
finally  the  volatile  oils  removed  by  distillation  from  the  pure  paraffin. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  white  waxy  solid,  without  taste  or 
smell.  Its  fusing-point  varies,  according  to  its  source,  from  104°  F. 
(40°  C.)  to  140°  F.  (60°  C),  the  latter  being  the  temperature  at  which 
the  paraffin  obtained  from  ozokerit  melts.  It  boils  at  about  698°  F. 
(370°  C).  A  continuous  heat  under  pressure  converts  it  into  liquid 
hydrocarbons  (Thorpe  and  Young).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether,  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — Paraffin  is  remarkable,  as  its  preparation  given  above 
would  indicate,  for  its  resistance  to  most  chemical  reagents  (pan* 
affinis).  When,  however,  it  is  heated  continuously  for  several  days 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  dichromate,  cerotic  acid  is  formed 
(CjjH^Og),  and  when  similarly  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  mixture 
results  of  solid  and  liquid  fatty  acids.  When  melted  paraffin  is  acted  on 
with  chlorine,  it  is  gradually  attacked,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved 

ADDENDUM  TO  THE  "  TUBPENES." 
Oil  of  Turpentine  and  its  Allies.— The  Turpenes. 

The  name  turpentine  is  given  to  an  oleo-resinous  juice  exuding  from 
certain  varieties  of  pines.  Common  English  turpentine  is  obtained  from 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  Pinus  Australia  and  Pinus  Toeda  ;  Venice  turpedht 
from  the  larch  ;  French  turpentine  from  the  Pinus  maritima,  etc 

"  Turpentine  "  is  a  solution  of  rosin  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  When 
distilled,  the  residue  in  the  retort,  amounting  to  from  75  to  90  per 
cent.,  constitutes  rosin,  and  the  distillate,  varying  in  quantity  from  10 
to  25  per  cent.,  constitutes  turps,  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  the  ewe 
of  the  Boston  turpentine,  the  distillate  constitutes  "  camphine," 

Properties  of  spirits  of  turpentine. — (a.)  Physical.  A  colorless,  mobile, 
peculiar  smelling  liquid.     Sp.  gr.  0-864.    It  boils  at  320°  F.  (160°C.> 
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t  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  carbonic 
Li  sulphide,  and  in  ether,  and  is  itself  a  solvent  for  iodine*  sulphur, 
>hosphorus,  resinous  and  fatty  matters,  caoutchouc,  etc.  It  is  a 
x>werful  refractor  of  light. 

03-)  Chemical.  When  French  spirits  of  turpentine  is  neutralised  with 
in  alkaline  carbonate  and  distilled,  it  yields  "  terebenthene  "  (CJ0Hlfi), 
i  liquid  boiling  at  321  -8°  F.  (161°  C),  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*864. 
Lt  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  English  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine similarly  treated,  yields  "  austraterebenthene,"  a  liquid  having  a 
similar  gravity  and  boiling-point  to  terebenthene,  but  turning  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

(1.)  Both  bodies  (i.e.,  terebenthene  or  austraterebenthene)  when  heated 
to  482°  F.  (250°  C.)  form  two  levo-rotatory  oils,  which  may  be  separated 
by  distillation  ;  viz.,  austrapyrolene,  boiling  at  352-4°  F.  (178°  C.),  and 
metaterebenthcne  (C^H^),  boiling  at  680°  F.  (360°  C). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  air,  turpentine  becomes  oxidized  and  forms  a 
product  of  a  resinous  nature. 

(3.)  Spirits  of  turpentine,  though  insoluble  in  water,  forms  three 
hydrates  :  viz.,  (a)  a  crystalline  hydrate,  C10Hl6,3H20,  soluble  in  water, 
and  fusing  at  217°  F.  (102*8°  C.)  ;  (fi)  a  second  crystalline  hydrate, 
C10H,6,2H90,  subliming  at  480-9°  F.  (248°  C.)  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  former  hydrate  ;  and  (y)  a  liquid  hydrate  called  terpinolet 
(C10H1a)<,HsO,  having  an  odor  of  hyacinths,  and  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling either  of  the  former  hydrates  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(4.)  Chlorine  and  bromine  are  so  rapidly  absorbed  by  turpentine,  that 

combustion    frequently   results,    HBr  and    HC1  being  formed,   and 

carbon  set  free.     Distilled  with  water  and  chloride  of  lime,  chloroform 

is  formed.     With  iodine,  combustion  does  not  usually  occur.     The 

solution  of  iodine  in  turpentine  is  green,  and,  as  the  heat  increases 

during  the  progress  of  the  chemical  action,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 

(5.)  By  the  action  of  gaseous  boric  fluoride,  or  when  the  spirits  of 

turpentine  is  digested  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  cold,  it  yields 

two  liquids,  both  of  which  are  without  action  on  a  polarised  ray  ;  viz., 

terebene  (C10H1(5),  a  liquid  boiling  at  320°  F.  (160°  C.),  having  the  odor 

of  thyme,  and  colqphene  or  diterebene  (CjoH^),  a  liquid  boiling  at  600°  F. 

(315-5°  C),  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*940  (vapor  density  4-76).     This 

latter  liquid  appears  colorless  by  directly  transmitted  light,  and  blue 

by  obliquely  transmitted  light.    Both  terebene  and  colophene  are  a 

mixture  of  hydrocarbons. 

(6.)  Common  nitric  acid  forms,  with  turpentine,  acid  products.  The 
action  of  the  fuming  acid  upon  it  is  sufficiently  energetic  to  cause  com- 
bustion. 

The  following  volatile  or  essential  oils  have  the  same  composition  as 
common  spirits  of  turpentine  (C10Hl6),  viz.,  oils  of  lemon,  orange, 
bergamot,  lime,  citron,  neroli  (?),  caraway,  camomile,  coriander,  elemi, 
gomart,  hop,  juniper,  laurel,  parsley,  savin,  thyme,  valerian,  winter- 
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green,  cloves,  etc.     The  oils  of  copaiba  and  cubebs  (C^Ry^)  are  alio 
polymeric  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

All  these  bodies  form  resinoid  substances  by  exposure  to  air.  Tbej 
also  form  crystalline  hydrates  and  artificial  camphors,  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  a  few  bodies,  the  exact 
relationship  of  some  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define. 

L  Essential  or  Volatile  Oils. 

These  hydrocarbons  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  in  all  parts  of  the  plant :  sometimes  in  the  seed,  as  in 
the  mustard  ;  sometimes  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  orange ; 
sometimes  in  the  flower,  as  in  the  rose ;  sometimes  in  the  leave*,  as  in 
the  myrtle.  A  few  only  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  such  as 
e.g.,  the  oil  of  ants. 

Preparation  of  the  Volatile  Oils.— (a.)  By  pressure.  Exmmpie*— 

Oils  of  lemon,  bergamot,  laurel,  etc. 

(/3.)  By  distillation  with  water.  This  is  the  common,  method  of 
extracting  the  majority  of  these  oils. 

(y.)  B y  fermentation  and  distillation.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  oils  of  bitter  almond  and  mustard,  where,  after  the  seed 
has  been  crushed  and  mixed  with  water,  the  action  of  some  nitro- 
genized  body  on  certain  compounds  in  the  seed,  develops  the  oil  which 
is  afterwards  extracted  by  distillation. 

(8.)  "By  destructive  distillation.  Examples. — The  volatile  oils  from 
peat,  wood,  coal,  bones,  etc. 

(c.)  By  solution  in  a  fixed  oil  destitute  of  odor  (such  fas  poppy  oil). 
JSxamples — Oils  of  geranium,  jessamine,  violet,  heliotrope,  etc. 

({.)  By  chemical  action.    Example — Oil  of  spiraea,  from  salicine. 

Properties. — (<*•)  Physical.  At  ordinary  temperatures  these  oils 
are  usually  liquid.  Oil  of  aniseed,  however,  is  a  solid.  Their  color 
is  mostly  yellow  when  first  prepared,  but  they  rapidly  darken  by 
exposure  to  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  becoming  finally  a  resinoid 
mass.  Their  odor  is  powerful.  Their  boiling-point  is  usually  aboTe 
212°  F.  (100°  C).  They  produce  on  paper  a  greasy  stain  wkick  is 
transient,  and  dissipated  by  heat.  Their  specific  gravities  vary,  but 
they  are  usually  lighter  than  water. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  They  are  all  combustible  bodies,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  forming  the  officinal  medicated  waters.  They  are 
freely  soluble  in  spirit  (forming  essences),  from  which  solutions  thej 
are  precipitated  by  water.  They  are  soluble  in  fatty  oils.  By  da 
action  of  cold  they  separate  into  a  solid  crystalline  compound  (camphor 
or  stearoptene)  and  a  liquid  oil  (elceoptene).  They  are  destroyed  bj 
the  action  of  acids.  They  are  insoluble  in  potash,  and  are  not 
saponified  by  alkalies. 
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Essential  Oils. 

Isomers  of  Turpentine. 


Specific  OraTity. 

Boiling  PL 

Direction 

Oilflof 

of 
Rotation. 

Source. 

Remarks. 

Liquid. 

Vapor. 

°F. 

°a 

Turpentine    .. 

0*864 

4*812 

820 

160*0 

left 

Coniferous 
trees. 

Bergmmot 

0*869 

861 

182*8 

right 
left 

See  Oil  of  Lemon. 

Rorneene..    .. 

4*60 

820 

160-0  | 

Birch       ••     .. 

0*847 

6*28 

818 

166*1 

Camomile 

847 

175-0 

Anthemldis 
flores 

Contains  the  hydrocarbon  C10H10t  and 
an  oxidised  body,  C10H140a. 

Caraway  ••    .. 

01)38 

6-17 

843 

172-8 

right 

Contains  cart-ens  (C10Hlg)  and  earvol 
(C10H140). 

Cloves 

0*918 

289 

112*8 

Rleml       *• 

0*849 

848 

178*9 

left 

right 

Juniper   ..    .. 

0*86 

820 

160*0 

left 

Lemon     ..    .. 

0-851 

4-87 

848 

172-7 

right 

Contains,  In  oommon  with  many  others, 
hetperidene  (C,0H1S),  and  certain  oxi- 
dised hydrocarbons. 

Orange    ..    .. 

0*88 

4*64 

866 

18(H) 

right 

See  Lemon. 

Parsley    • . 

820 

160*0 

- 

&2T  ::  :: 

0-864 

4-78 

888 

167-2 

820 

160*0 

Tolu 

0*887 

820 

160*0 

Thyme     ..    .. 

4*76 

829 

166-0 

none 

CapiYi      ..     .. 
Cubeba     ..     .. 

0-878 

600 

260-0 

left 

|ClsHt4. 

0*929 

490 

254-6 

left 

Attar  of  Rosea . 

692 

811*1 

Contains  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  CeHlt,  and 
an  oxidized  product,  to  which  the  scent 

Bitter  Almond. 

Amygdala 

is  due. 

Dill 

amara 

Fructus 

anethi 

Contains  anethme  (C10HM),  and  an  oil 
CioH^O. 

Aniseed   ..    .. 

Pompenella 

Milan  m 

Contains  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  C10H1(,. 

Horseradish   .. 

Composition,  C«H,CNS. 
See  Oil  of  Lemons. 

Neroli      ..     .. 

Cardamoms    . . 

Ditto.  It  also  contains  a  camphor, 
010Ht,8HaQ.                       

Cajeput    ..    .. 

Contains  cajuptOol  (C10Hlt.HtO). 

Cinnamon 

1*050 

Fennel     ..    .. 

Peppermint   .. 

Contains  mmthene  (C10H1S). 

•^■^■^"■sssjAsvejrso  #  * 

1*094 

Mustard  ..    .. 

1-016 

n.  Camphors. 

Camphors  are  oxidized  hydrocarbons,  and  are  closely  related  to  the 
essential  oils. 

Common  camphor  (C^H^O)  is  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the 
Lauras  Camphora,  or  camphor  laurel,  by  boiling  it  in  water,  and 
condensing  the  camphor  as  it  passes  over,  on  straw  placed  at  the  head 
of  the.  still.  It  is  afterwards  purified  by  sublimation.  An  oil  distils 
oyer  during  the  action,  called  liquid  camphor  or  oil  of  camphor 
(C10H1fi)2O,  which  by  exposure  to  air  oxidizes  and  deposits  common 
camphor. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  white  crystalline  (octahedra)  solid, 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*996. 
It  fuses  at  3-47°  F.  (175°  C),  and  boils  at  399°  F.  (203-9°  C).  It 
rotates    a  ray  of  light  to  the  right   (+47*4).    It  is  very   slightly 
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soluble  in  water  (1  in  2,000  parts,  or  40  grains  per  gallon),  but  is 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  in  chloroform,  and  in  strong  acetic 
acid. 

(/?.)  Chemical.  Camphor  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  When  distilled 
it  yields  the  colorless  compound  camphoric  oxide  (CiJH.l4Os).  Distilled 
with  PjS3  or  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  forms  cymene  and  hydro- 
chloric add.  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  camphoric  acid  (CioHtfO*),  i 
dextro-rotatory  body.  It  is)  acted  on  by  bromine,  forming  C^^BieO. 
Other  bromine  compounds  also  may  be  formed,  such  as  mcncbnm- 
camphor  (CjoH^BrO).  Chlorine  is  without  action  upon  it.  Heated  hi 
sealed  tubes  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda,  it  is  resolved 
into  camphol  (C10H180)  and  camphic  acid  (C10Hl6O8). 

Borneo  camphor  (C10H180)  is  an  exudation  from  the  Dryabalmop* 
camphora.  It  crystallises  in  prisms.  By  distillation  it  yields  a  vola- 
tile oil  called  borneene  (C^H^),  which  is  often  sold  in  the  market  as 
camphor  oil,  or  liquid  camphor. 

By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  Borneo  camphor  forms  common  cam- 
phor; whilst,  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  on  a  solution  of  com- 
mon camphor  in  toluene,  it  may  be  converted  into  Borneo  camphor. 

Common  camphor  rotates  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right.  The  camfkr 
contained  in  the  oil  of  feverfew  rotates  it  to  the  left.  The  camphor  in  the 
essential  oils  of  the  N.  0.  Labiala  are  optically  inactive.  The  cam- 
phoric acids  respectively  formed  from  these  camphors  by  the  action 
upon  them  of  nitric  acid,  have  similar  optical  effects  to  the  camphor? 
themselves,  but  if  the  right  and  the  left  rotatory  acids  be  mixed  toge- 
ther in  equal  proportions,  the  compound  acid  formed  is  found  to  be 
without  action  on  the  polarized  ray. 

m.  Resins. 

Resins  are  bodies  which  exude  from  plants,  dissolved  in  the  essential 
oil  peculiar  to  the  plant.  They  are  for  the  most  part  oxidized  tere- 
benes,  and  are  produced  in  the  plant  by  the  oxidation  of  their  essentUl 
oils. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  simple  exudation.     JEraropk— Copal. 

(2.)  By  distilling  the  oil  from  the  resin  in  which  it  is  diseoM. 
Example — Common  rosin. 

(3.)  By  destructive  distillation.     Examples — Guiacum,  pitch. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical. — The  resins  are  solid  transparent  bodies, 
sometimes  crystallizable.  They  have  no  well-marked  odor.  The? 
are  easily  fused,  but  they  are  not  volatile.  They  are  decomposed 
when  heated  in  closed  vessels.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  bat  art 
soluble  in  spirit.  They  are  electrical  insulators,  and  yield,  bj  fric- 
tion, negative  electricity. 

(fi.)  Chemical. — The  resins  are  combustible,  and  burn  with  t  white 
flame.      Many   of   them   are  acid  to  litmus  (as,  e.g^  sandaracb  tad 
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guiacum),  and  yield  a  lather  when  acted  ,  on  with  an  alkaline  lye. 
This  mixture,  however,  differs  from  a  soap  solution  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  common  salt. 

The  resins  generally  are  compounds  of  more  than  one  resin.  Their 
exact  proximate  constitution  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  well 
understood. 

Varieties  of  Resins. 


Besint. 


Sources. 


Common  rosin  f  Brown  . . 
(colophony)   (White    .. 


Araicin  (C^H^O  J  . .     . . 

Cannabin 

Capsicum  resin                •  • 
Castorin 

Copal. •  ••     •• 

Dammar  resin 

Dragon's  blood  (C^H^OJ 
Ergotro  •• 

Guiacum  resin 

Jalap  resin        • 

Kouaain  (C^H^O^ 

Lac 

Hastich 

Mezereon  resin 

Burgundy  pitch       . .     .  • 
Podophyllum  resin  ..     .. 

Pyrethrin 

Rhubarb  resin 

Bottlerin 

Sandarach 


The  residue  of  American  turpentine  (pinut  abies). 
(Galipot).    The  residue  of  Bordeaux  turpentine  {pinut 

maritima). 
A  fossil  resin. 

The  active  principle  of  arnica  root  (arnica  radix). 
Indian  hemp  (cannabis  indica). 
Obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  capsicum. 
Castor  is  the  dried  preputial  follicles  and  secretions  of 

the  beaver. 
An  exuded  resin  from  certain  eztinot  trees  (hymen** 

verrucosa  f).    It  is  found  beneath  the  ground. 

An  exudation  from  the  fruit  of  a  palm  (calamus  draco). 

An  active  constituent  of  ergot. 

From  the  wood  of  guiacum  officinale. 

Prom  the  jalap  tubercles.    It  is  insoluble  in  turpentine. 

From  kousso. 

An  exudation  on  certain  trees  (as  the  Jtcus  indica)  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  (coccus). 

From  the  stem  of  the  mastio  or  lentitk  tree  (pistachia 
Untiscus). 

From  the  dried  bark  of  the  Daphne  metereum. 

From  the  stem  of  the  spruce  fir  (abies  exeelea) . 

From  podophyllum  root. 

From  pellitory  root. 

From  rhubarb. 

From  kamala. 

From  ihej'uniperus  communis. 


1.  Common  rosin  (colophony)  is  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of 
turpentine.  The  quantity  obtained  varies  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  turpentine  employed.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  acid  bodies,  viz.,  a 
crystallizable  acid  called  abiotic  acid  (C^HfeOj),  and  an  amorphous 
acid  called  pinic  acid  (CjqHjoOj). 

2.  Lac  is  an  exudation  from  certain  trees,  occasioned  by  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect.  "  Stick  lac "  is  the  crude  state  in  which  the  resin 
ia  collected.  "  Seed  lac  "  is  the  resinous  residue  left  after  boiling  the 
crude  lac  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  in  order  to  extract  from 
it  a  red-coloring  matter  (lac-dye)  used  by  the  dyer.  Shellac  "  is  the 
freed  "  seed  lac.'9  This  resin  is  largely  used  for  hats,  sealing-wax, 
and  varnishes.  "Indian  ink"  consists  of  a  mixture  of  shellac 
(100  grs.),  borax  (20  grs.),  lampblack  and  water  (4  ozs.).  "  J^acquer  " 
i*  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  sandarach,  and  Venice  turpentine. 
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3.  Amber  is  a  fossil  resin  found  accompanying  lignite.  It  is  soinblt 
in  alcohol  (1  part  in  8),  and  in  ether  (1  in  10).  It  is  more  soluble  in 
these  liquids  after  it  has  been  fused  than  before.  When  acted  on 
with  nitric  acid  or  digested  with  alkalies,  it  yields  succinic  acid. 

4.  Copal  differs  from  other  resins  by  its  comparatively  slight  solu- 
bility in  alcohol  and  in  essential  oils.  When  melted,  however,  iz 
mixes  with  oils,  and  is  thus  made  into  varnish. 

5.  Guiaeum  resin  is  the  .  exudation  from  the  wood  of  the  guiacsm 
officinale.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Oxidizing  agents,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  organic  substances,  produce  a  blue,  green,  and  brows 
color  with  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Uses  of  Resins.  —  For  varnishes.  For  stiffening  purposes;  far 
yellow  soap,  and  for  sealing-wax. 

In  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  the  powdered  resin  (copal,  mastic, 
sandarach,  lac,  elemi  and  anime  being  those  most  frequently  used)  U 
mixed  with  some  powdered  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming 
lumpy.  The  solvents  principally  employed  are  turpentine,  methylated 
alcohol  and  wood  spirit.  In  the  case  of  copal,  mastic  and  sandwich, 
certain  liquids  such  as  acetone,  a  little  turpentine  or  some  fixed  oil 
(such  as  linseed  or  poppy),  are  commonly  added  to  prevent  the  varnish 
cracking  when  dry  (oil  varnishes).  Spirit  varnishes  dry  rapidly; 
oil  varnishes  dry  slowly,  but  are  more  durable. 

IV.  Gum  Resins. 

Definition. — Mixtures  of  a  resin  or  of  an  oleo-resin  with  a  gum. 

Gum  resins  form  an  emulsion  when  rubbed  up  with  water,  Le-,  the 
particles  of  resin  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  solution  of  gum. 
The  gum  resins  are  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  in  weak  alkalies. 
They  form  a  numerous  class,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
ammoniacum,  assafoetida,  aloes,  euphorbium,  galbanum,  gamboge, 
myrrh,  olibanum  or  Arabian  frankincense,  and  scammony. 

V.  Oleo-Resins. 

Definition. — A  mixture  of  a  resin  and  a  volatile  oiL 

This  class  includes  copaiva,  the  turpentines,  common  frankincense, 

(Pinus  Toeda),   Canada  balsam   (the  turpentine  from  the  Balm  of 

Gilead  fir),  sumbul  root,  etc. 

VI.  Balsams. 

Definition. — A  resin,  or  an  oleo-resin,  containing  bensoic  or 
cinnamic  acid.  {Memo.  Balsam  of  Copaiba  and  Canada  balsam  it 
not  true  balsams,  as  they  neither  contain  cinnamic  nor  bensoic  acid.) 

This  class  includes  benzoin  (styrax  benzoin),  balsam  of  P&1 
(myroxylon  Pereira),  balsam  of  tolu  (myroxylon  toluifera),  a**11 
(liquidambar  orientale),  etc. 
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India  Rubber— Caoutchouc. 

Natural  History. — A  milky  juice,  solidifying  on  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  obtained  from  many  tropical  plants,  such  as  the  Ficus  elastiea,  etc. 

Constitution, — A  mixture  of  several  isomers  and  polymers  of  tur- 
pentine oil. 

Preparation. — The  juice,  which  is  perfectly  white  and  liquid  when 
first  obtained,  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  tree,  and  is  then  dried 
on  clay  moulds. 

Properties  of  the  solid  caoutchouc.  —  An  elastic  solid.  Specific 
gravity  0-93.  It  melts  at  250°  F.  (120-9°  C.).  When  heated  slightly 
beyond  its  melting-point,  it  forms  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  on 
cooling.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed  into  two  liquids, 
viz.,  isoprene  (CdH8),  boiling  at  98'6°  F.  (37°  C),  and  caoutchine, 
boiling  at  339*8°  F.  (171°  C),  and  in  both  of  which  liquids  caoutchouc 
is  soluble.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  but  is  softened  by 
boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  in  naphtha,  and  in  the  volatile 
oils,  and  remains  unchanged  as  the  solvent  evaporates.  Neither 
alkalies,  dilute  acids,  nor  indeed  chemical  reagents  generally,  have 
any  action  upon  it.  It  combines  with  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  when  melted  in  contact  with  it,  forming  "  Vulcanized  India 
Rubber,"  which  is  a  more  elastic  body  than  rubber,  but  is  insoluble  in 
naphtha  or  in  turpentine,  and  is  incapable  like  rubber,  of  cohering  to 
other  surfaces  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into  contact. 

Uses: — 

1.  For  general  cleansing  purposes. 

2.  For  waterproofing. 

3.  For  vulcanized  India  rubber.  Most  specimens  of  vulcanized 
rubber  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  rubber  after  a  short  time  becomes  inelastic  and  brittle, 
owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  free  sulphur. 

4.  For  ebonite  (vulcanite).  This  is  prepared  by  mixing  caoutchouc 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  afterwards  hardening  the 
mixture  by  heat  and  pressure.     It  takes  a  high  polish. 

5.  Marine  glue  is  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  mixed  with  a  little  shellac, 
in  coal-tar  naphtha. 

Gutta  Percha. 

Natural  History. — A  milky  juice  exuding  from  the  Isonandra 
percha,  and  solidifying  by  exposure  to  air. 

Composition. — Similar  to  that  of  caoutchouc. 

Properties. — An  inelastic  solid ;  specific  gravity  0*98.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  ether, 
volatile  oils,  chloroform,  carbonic  disulphide,  naphtha,  etc.  It 
softens  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  and  decomposes  at  400°  F.  (204*4°  C). 
It  may  be  vulcanized  like  caoutchouc. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  ALCOHOLS. 

Relation  of  Alcohols  to  other  Bodies — Series  of  Alcohols — General  Preparation,  ami 
Properties  of  the  Members  of  the  various  Series — Mercaptani. 

Supplementary  Chapter  :   Sugar  —  Glacosides  —  Starches — Gum*  —  Reaction   of 

various  Alcohols  and  allied  Bodies. 

The  alcohols  are  saturated  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  one  or 
more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrocarbon  being  replaced  by  a 
semi-molecule  of  hydroxy  I  (OH)  ; — in  other  words,  the  alcohols  are 
hydroxides  analogous  to  the  hydroxides  of  the  metals. 

(a.)  If  1  hydrogen  atom  only  of  the  hydrocarbon  be  replaced  by 
1  of  the  group  (OH),  a  monohydric  alcohol  is  formed.  Thus  CsBr(OH), 
a  derivative  of  CSH8,  constitutes  monohydric  propylic  alcohol. 

(/3.)  If  2  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  be  replaced  by  2  or  more  of  the 
group  (OH),  a  dihydric  (or  trihydric,  etc.)  alcohol  is  formed.  Thus 
C3H5(OH)s  constitutes  the  trihydric  alcohol  glycerine. 

The  exact  relationship  of  the  alcohols  to  the  ethers  must  be  noted. 

Relation  of  the  alcohols  to  the  haloid  ethers. — If  the  group  or  group* 
of  (OH)  in  the  alcohol,  be  replaced  (partly  or  wholly)  by  chlorine 
(e.g.,  by  the  action  upon  the  alcohol  either  of  a  haloid  acid,  or  of  a  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  with  a  haloid),  a  haloid  ether  is  formed.  Thus 
propylic  alcohol,  CsHT(OH),  forms  propane  chloride,  CSHT(C1). 

If  this  haloid  ether  be  treated  with  potassic  or  sodic  hydrate,  the 
alcohol  will  be  reformed ;  thus : — 

CjH^Cl)    +        KOH       =     C3H7(OH)     +        KC1. 

Propane        +        Potassic        =  Prop  >  lie  +        Potasac 

chloride  hydrate  alcohol  chloride. 

Relation  of  the  alcohols  to  the  ozy-ethers. — If  the  group  or  groups  of 
(OH)  in  the  alcohol  be  replaced  by  potassoxyl  (OK)  or  methyloifl 
(OCH3),  etc.,  an  oxygen  ether  is  formed.     Thus — 

Ethylic  alcohol  C2H5(OH)  forms  C«H5(OK),  potassic  ethylaU; 

„       C2H5(OCHs),  methyUc  cthylait,  tit 

Relation  of  the  alcohols  to  the  compound  ethers  (ethereal  salts).— H  the 

hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  in  the  alcohol,  be  replaced  by  an  td 

radical,  an  ethereal  salt  is  formed.     Thus — 

Methylic  alcohol,  CH3(OH),  forms  CHs(C«Hs02),  methyUc  aceW> 

Constitution. — An  alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  **** 
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rpe,  where  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  compound  hydro- 
arhon  radical.     Thus — 


C«H3 


C,H,(OH) 
"  Ethglic  alcohol ; 


CSB71„  C,HT(OH) 

11  '  Propylic  alcohol. 


The  alcohols  may  bo  arranged  in  the  following  groups  :■ 


— MoitoHTDBic  Alcohol b — 
I.  Ethylic*™  ..  .. 
II.  Tinylio  aariea     ..     .. 


H. — Dlhtdrio  Alcohols — 

I.  GlycoU        

II.  OrtiiiB 


r£HZ~J0H1 

C„H__,(OU) 

cnaln_„(OH) 


C— TwitBUO  ALCOHOLS— 

I-  Gljoerio  miss   ,.     .. 

II.  Pyrognllic  wriea 

D- — Tstkabtiwc  Alcohol* — 


K. — Hxzhthsic  Alcohols — 


Krythtito  C.H.fOH),. 
Mannito  C,H,(OH),. 


A.-  MONOHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 
Ethylic  Series. 

Siriks  1.— Formula  CBHa,+,(OH). 


"«n)1le  [wood  .. 
uphth*)  ..  .. 
**»llc  (iplrlu   of 

g"MW."     '.'.     '.'. 

inwlle  (fid"  oil; 
„P"Blk)      ..     .. 

QtunthlotW^lic) 

C-Wlfe  (oe»rllc)  .. 

©"** :: 

<*TUe  (ethal)       .. 


CH,(01I) 
C,H,(OH) 


0*111 

o-eit  >t  « 


DMtrnotJ**  dlKUlitloo  of  wood. 

MmtntHton  of  nigmr. 

Ditto         ol  rape  hnifai 
Ditto         ofbsetroot. 


Fermen  tatlOD  of  gr»p«  hnita. 


Spcmusetl:  (omitUfF. 

okiun  mi;  tuwi«iT40  ». 

B«mx;  famitlSfF. 
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Isomeric  forms. — All  these  alcohols  (excepting  the  first  tiro  term-' 
have  numerous  isomeric  modification!?.  They  are  distinguished  partli 
by  their  different  physical  properties,  such  as  by  their  different  boiling 
points,  but  more  especially  by  their  behaviour  on  oxidation.  We  arv 
indebted  to  Kolbe  for  a  systematic  arrangement  of  tbese  isomerides.  T<< 
methylic  alcohol  (CH3.OH)  he  has  given  the  name  carbinol,  whilst  &li 
the  succeeding  alcohols  he  terms  carbinol',  regarding  them  as  deri- 
vatives of  the  first  term  (methylic  alcohol),  and  formed  by  the  replace- 
ment of  hydrogen  by  monad  radicals  of  the  form  CnH^^, : 

(a.)  If,  judging  by  its  preparation  and  by  its  mode  of  formation. 
ibe  alcohol  be  formed  by  the  replacement  of  1  unit  of  hydrogen  of  it* 
carbinol  by  tho  compound  gronp  (CnHe„,_,),  the  alcohol  is  then  called 
a  primary  alcohol.     Thus,  (CIIj.OH)  being  carbinol — 

CH,(CH,)OH  in  the  primary  alcohol  mtthyl  carbinol  (etaylic  alcohol). 
CH,(C,H,)OH  „  „        etiytic  earbiml  (piopylk  iLobo'j. 

(/3.)  If  two  units  of  hydrogen  of  the  carbinol  be  replaced  by  2  of  the 
group  (CHgg+j),  the  alcohol  is  then  called  a  tecondary  akokd. 
Thus— 

CH(CUJ(CH,)On  ia  the  •econdarj  alcohol  dtmcthyl  carbinol  (propylit  jUwho!!. 
CH(0,nj(CH,)OH  „  „         tthylmttkyt  earKml  (butjlil)  iWd! 

(y.)  If  three  units  of  hydrogen  of  the  carbinol  be  replaced  by  three 
of  the  group  (CllUa,+1),  the  alcohol  is  then  called  a  tertiary  akokl 
Thus— 

C(CH,1(CH„)(CU1}0II  h  the  Wrtin  j  alcohol  trimethyl  cmriinol  {butrlie  alamol}. 
ciCjHJtCHJfCHJOH         „  „        tlAyldimttifl  earHnol  (unfile  ibsW), 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  an  alcohol  is  regarded  is 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  accordingly  as  the  carbon  atom  in 
combination  with  the  hydroxyl  group,  be  directly  combined  with  1, 2, 
or  3  other  carbon  atoms.  It  will  further  be  evident  why  no  isomeric 
modifications  of  methylic  or  etbylic  alcohol  are  possible. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  tecondary  alcohol*.— 


Formuln. 

Boiling  point 

"F. 

■c 

Mo.hjl-iBOpropj'l  carbinol     . .      . . 

Clitrtij.oH 

OH  I'll.  .t-'.H.jOH 
CH.i  H  -'li'    nil 

oi  ''H.  <■, ii.  --a 

CJI.Vii,  i'X"H 
CJI  l:iiJx<-:iU„)Mif 
Cli  ru.i::r  n.jUE 
CUlCUJlC.IlJOH 

186 

207 

tat 

MS 
277 
320 
SH 
US 

m 

Url 

134-1 
Mil 
Ill'l 

Bii 

The  following  tertiary  alcohol*  are  known:— 
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Km 

Formula!. 

Boiling  point. 

"P.      |     •  C. 

CfCHJ.OH 

cm'!  .0,0,1011 
c  en  ■'  en  '  i  it.oH 
Crn,.;i.:,if,:oH 
C'CIJ    ,i'Hs\.(HI 
C'f',H  yiH" 
C(i'  ,H,\(C3H,)0H 

179 
313 
234 
239 
248 
2S4 
302 

Dimtthjl  ethyl  ctu-binol        , .      . 
Dimethyl  inopropjl  carbmol 
Dimethyl  propyl  carbinol     . , 
Methyl  diethyl  •  arbitral 

100 
113 

IIS 
120 

Diethyl  propyl  carbinol        . .     , 

160 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  note  the  different  effects  of  oxidizing 
agents  on  these  three  classes  of  alcohols : — 

(a.)  Primary  alcohol*. — These  yield,  by  oxidation,  three  products; 
viz.,  (1)  an  aldehyde;  (2)  a  monobasic  anid;  and  (3)  an  ethereal  salt,  the 
relative  quantifies  of  each  of  these  products  being  dependent  on  many 
causes,  such  as  the  temperature,  the  alcohol,  the  oxidizing  agent,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  present.     Thus  : — 

(I.)  CH^CH^OH)  -f-        0        =     CH,COH       +     HtO. 
EfhyuQ  alcohol    +     Oxygen      =     Acetio  aldehyde    +     Water. 


(2-) 


CH.COH 
Acetio  aMehyde 


o 

Oiyeon 


(3.)  CH.COOH  H 
Acetic  acid     - 


C,H,(OH) 

Etliylio  alcohol 


CH,COOH. 

Acetio  acid. 

CH,COO(CsHa)    + 

Ethylio  acetate         + 


11,0. 
Water. 


Thug  a  primary  alcohol  yields,  on  oxidation,  an  aldehyde,  an  add  con- 
taining the  tame  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  alcohol  oxidized,  and  an 
ethereal  salt. 

(f3.)  Secondary  alcohols. — These  yield  no  aldehyde  on  oxidation,  but 
(1)  a  ketone,  which,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidizing  agent, 
becomes  (2)  an  acid,  but  which  acid  contains  a  less  number  of  carbon 
atoms  than  the  alcohol  oxidized. 

(y.)  Tertiary  alcohols.— These  yield  no  ketone,  and  no  aldehyde  on 
oxidation,  bnt  one  or  more  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  Possibly  a  ketone 
may  be  formed,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered. 

Preparation  (General  Methods)  of  the  Normal  Primary  Alcohols. 

(1.)  From  the  paraffins  (CgHtn^,). — This  is  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
paration of  melhylic  alcohol  from  methane  (CH^),  as  follows : — 

(a.)  A  monochlorinated  derivative  of  the  paraffin  is  first  formed,  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  paraffin.    Thus : — 


CH4     +      Clg       =  HC1  +         CH,C1. 

Methane    +    Chlorine    =     Hyitrochlorie  acid    +    Methyl  uhloride. 

(/}.)  By  the  action  of  argentic  acetate  on  this  chlorinated  derivative 
an  ethereal  salt  is  formed.     Thus,  e.g. : — 
id  2 
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CH,Ci      +    AgC8Hs08   ==       AgCl        +  CH3(C8HA). 

Methyl        +        Argentio        =         Argentia        +        Methylic 
chloride  acetate  chloride  acetate. 

(y.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  this  ethereal  salt,  potaaaV 
acetate  and  methylic  alcohol  are  formed. 

CH,(C2HsOt)  +        KHO        =    CHs(OH)      +     KC,Hs0* 

Methvlio        +         Potaerie        =        Methylic        +        Potaanc 
acetate  hydrate  alcohol  acetate. 

[Conversely  it  may  be  noted  that  the  alcohol  may  be  converted  into 
its  corresponding  paraffin  by  first  forming  a  chlorine  derivative,  and 
then  acting  on  the  chlorine  derivative  with  nascent  hydrogen  (m  page 
626).] 

(2.)  From  the  defines  (CnHto). —  This  may  be  effected  by  two 
methods,  which  may  be  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  ethylic  alcohol 
from  ethylene  (CgH4)  : — 

(A.)  (First  process.)  (a.)  The  olefine  is  first  acted  on  with  sulphuric 
acid,  whereby  an  acid  ether  of  sulphuric  acid  is  formed.    Thus  :— 

C«H4        +        H£S04       =  C*H5.HS04. 

Ethylene        +        Sulphuric        =        (Sulpho-vinic  acid)  or 

acid  '■  hydnc  ethylic  sulphate. 

(/}.)  This  ethereal  salt  is  now  distilled  with  water,  when  the  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed.     Thus : — . 

C8H5.HS04      +       HgO      =   C2H5(HO)  +      HjSO* 

Sulpho-vinio        +        Water        =        Ethylic        +        8ulphaiie 
acid  alcohol  acid. 

(B.)  {Second  process.)  (a.)     By  the  action  of  hypochloroos  acid 

on  the  olefine,  a  monochlorinated  monohydrio  alcohol    is   formed. 
Thus  *— 

C2H4        +  HCIO  =        C2H4Ci(OH). 

Ethylene        +        Hypoohloroua        =        Chlorinated  ethylie 

acid  alcohol. 

(/?.)  When  this  is  acted  on  with  nascent  hydrogen,  the  alcohol  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  formed  : — 

C8H4C1(0H)      +        H*       =  C8Hd(OH)  +        HCL 

Chlorinated  ethylic    +     Hydrogen     =        Ethylic        +    Hydrochloric 
alcohol  alcohol  add. 

[Conversely,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water,  the  defiae 
may  be  prepared  from  the  alcohol.     Thus  : — 

C2H5(OH)       —       H*0      =         C.H*  i 

Ethylic  alcohol        —        Water        =         Ethylene.  J 

(8.)  From  the  normal  primary  (a)  aldehydes,  or  from  the  (jfyantybM* 
of  the  acetic  series. — By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  in  each  »se^ 

(a.)  H(COH)  +  H8  =  CH3(OH);   CH,(COH)  +  H«  =  C,HrfOHj. 

Formic       +  Hy-  «      Methylic  Acetic        +  Hy-  «      ftM* 

aldehyde        drogen  aloohol  aldehyde         drogeo         ikoW. 
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f  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  isoprimary  aldehydes  of 
•he  acetic  aeries,  isoprimary  alcohols  are  formed.] 

(0'>  CH'co}0      +       4H«      "    2CC«Hs(OH)]     +      OH,. 

Acetic  +    Hydrogen    =  Ethylio  +       Water, 

ai.hydride  alcohol 

(4.)  One  alcohol  may  be  prepared  from  the  alcohol  immediately 
preceding  it  in  the  series. — Thus  formic  aldehyde  yields  methylic 
alcohol,  and  methylic  alcohol  may  be  made  to  yield  ethylic  alcohol. 
Thus  : — 

(a.)  lodomethane  (CHSI)  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  methylic  alcohol. 

(/3.)  Cyanomethane  (CH3(CN))  is  then  formed  by  the  action  of 
potaggic  cyanide  on  iodomethane.  ' 

(y.)  Sodic  acetate  (NaC£H308)  is  formed  by  digesting  cyanomethane 
with  sodic  hydrate. 

(3.)  Acetic  aldehyde  (CH3COH)  is  formed  by  distilling  sodic  acetate 
with  potassic  formate. 

(c.)  Ethylic  alcohol^  (C8H5(OH))  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  acetic  aldehyde. 

Similarly  normal  primary  propylic  alcohol  may  be  prepared  from 
ethylic  alcohol,  etc. 

Normal  secondary  alcohols  are  prepared  (a)  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  the  normal  primary  ketones,  and  (/?)  from  the  normal 
primary  paraffins. 

Tertiary  alcohols  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on  the 
product  formed  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  organo-metallic  compounds 
on  the  acid  chlorides  of  the  formula  CnH^+jCOCl. 

General  Properties.  —  (a.)  Physical.  All  the  alcohols  of  the 
ethylic  series  are  colorless,  and  possess  a  more  or  less  powerful  odor. 
The  first  nine  are  colorless  liquids.  The  first  two  (methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohol)  are  mobile  liquids,  and  are  soluble  in  water  in  all 
proportions,  but  the  third  (propylic  alcohol)  has  not  unlimited  solu- 
bility. From  this  point  the  liquids  get  thicker,  their  boiling  points 
higher,  and  their  solubility  in  water  less.  Thus  butylic  alcohol  is  not 
yerj  soluble,  amylic  alcohol  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  hexylic 
alcohol  is  insoluble  in  water.  Caprylic  alcohol  leaves  a  greasy  stain 
when  dropped  on  paper.  From  nonylic  alcohol  downwards,  the 
members  of  the  series  are  solid. 

(/9.)  Chemical.  With  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  the  ethylic  series 
form  mercaptans  or  sulphydrates  (5(C8H5(OH))+PgS5  =  5C2H5(SH) 
{ethylic  sulphydrate)  +  P203) ;  with  oxyacids  they  form  ethereal  salts 
(C«Ha(OH)+HN08  =  (CtH6)NOs  (ethylic  nitrate)  +  H£0) ;  with  haloid 
wide  or  with  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  the  haloids,  they  form 
monohaloid  derivatives  of  the  corresponding  paraffins  (CH3(OH)  + 
HI  =s  CHjI  (iodomethane)  +  H*0)  ;  with  the  alkaline  metals,  hydrogen 
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is  evolved,  and  a  metallic  derivative  formed  (2(C2Hs(0H))  +  Hit= 
2(C2H6(ONa))  +  H2),  which  metallic  derivative  is  decomposed  to 
water,  with  the  formation  of  a  metallic  hydrate  and  the  alcobol 
(C€Ha(ONa)  +  H*0  =  C€H5(OH)  +  NaHO).  Their  reactions  «& 
oxidizing  agents  have  been  described  (p.  659),  whilst  vnth  dAydrttiq 
agents  the  corresponding  olefine  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  witer 
(C,H5(OH)  —  H20  «  C2H4  +  H20). 

(1.)    Methylic   AlcohoL  (CH3OH)    or  Me(OH).    [Afotafar 

weight,  32.     Molecular  volume  \  |     |.     Specific  gravity,  0*798.    Bofo  *t 

151'7°  F.  (66-5°  C.)     100  c.i.  of  the  vapor  weigh  24-684  jn,  ad 
1  litre  1433  grms.'] 

Synonyms. — Carbinol;    Wood  or  Pyroxylic  spirit;  Hydroxymeikaae; 
Pyroligneous  ether: 

Preparation. — 1.  From  the  paraffin  methane  (General  Methods,  1). 

2.  From  formic  aldehyde  (General  Methods,  3  (a)). 

3.  By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  the  oil  of  the  GeMeru 
procumbens  (wintergreen ;  methylic  salicylate). 

[This  oil  was  the  first  vegetable  product  prepared  artificially. 
Thus : — By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  salicin,  salicylic  acid  i§ 
formed,  and  this,  when  distilled  with  wood  spirit  and  sulphuric  acid 
yields  the  artificial  oil.] 

CaH4(0H).C0£.CHs  +  KHO  =  C6H4(0H).CO8K  +  CH,(0H). 

Methylic  salicylate       +  Potauio   =      Potassic  salicylate      +     Methylie 

hydrate  aleokoL 

4.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  nitrite  of  methylamine : — 

(a.)  Methylamine  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  thus : — 

HCN  +         2H2  =       CH,.H„N. 

Hydrocyanic  acid        +        Hydrogen        =        Methylamine. 

(/3.)  By  boiling  the  solution  of  nitrite  of  methylamine,  nitrogen, 
water,  and  methylic  alcohol  are  formed ;  thus — 

CHs.H3N(N02)      =       N2       +     H«0    +       CH^OH). 
Nitrite  of  methylamine    =     Nitrogen    -f-    Water    +    MetltyKe  alcohol. 

5.  Commercial  process.  Prepared  from  the  watery  liquid,  or  crude 
wood  vinegar  as  it  is  called,  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  (page  597). 

This  watery  liquid  is  first  of  all  distilled,  the  portion  passing 
over  at  a  temperature  below  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  being  collected  Mpt* 
rately.  This  contains  methylic  alcohol,  acetone,  acetate  of  methyl} 
and  certain  oily  substances  to  which  its  odor  is  largely  due.  To  this 
distillate  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  the  clear  liquor  (that  is,  the  liquid 
drawn  from  the  centre,  by  which  means  the  lime  which  sinks  and  (be 
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oil  that  floats  are  avoided)  is  several  times  redistilled.  This  distillate 
is  now  eato  rated  with  calcic  chloride,  whereby  a  crystalline  compound 
(CaCl^,4CH40),  containing  four  molecules  of  methylic  alcohol  and  one 
molecule  of  calcic  chloride,  is  formed.  This  solid  residue  is  now  heated 
below  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  (beyond  which  temperature  it  would  be  de- 
cora posed),  to  drive  off  any  acetone  or  methylic  acetate  present. 
Water  is  now  added  to  the  dried  residue  to  decompose  it,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  off.  Finally  the  methylic  alcohol  is  purified  by 
rectification,  and  rendered  auhydrous  by  distillation  after  digestion 
with  powdered  quicklime. 

The  purest  methylic  alcohol  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on 
methylic  oxalate. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  When  pure,  methylic  alcohol  is  a  thin 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  taste  and  odor  very  like  ethylic  alcohol.  The 
crtale  alcohol  has  an  offensive  odor  and  a  burning  taste.  Specific 
gravity  0-798  at  20°  C.  Boiling  point  1517°  F.  (665°  C).  It  mixes 
with  water  (condensation  resulting)  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is  (like 
ethylic  alcohol)  a  solvent  of  resins,  volatile  oils,  etc. 

(/3.)  Chemical.  It  unites  with  certain  salts  in  the  capacity  of  water  of 
crystallization  (e.g.  CaCl2.2CH3.OH).  It  unites  with  the  alkaline  metals, 
forming  methylates,  hydrogen  being  evolved  (2CH3.OH  -f  K8  = 
2CH3.OK  +  H2).  It  also  dissolves  caustic  soda,  potash,  baryta,  etc. 
(BaO,2CH40).  Distilled  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water  it  forms 
chloroform  (see  Chloroform).  By  oxidation,  as  by  exposure  to  air  on 
platinum  black,  it  yields  formic  acid  (CH3(HO)  +  02  =  H40  + 
CH,Os). 

It  burns  with  a  pale-colored  flame,  which  deposits  no  soot. 

Uses. — In  the  arts  it  is  employed  as  a  solvent  of  resins  for  varnishes, 
in  the  preparation  of  aniline  colours,  and  for  burning  in  lamps  as 
a  heating  power  only,  for  mixing  with  pure  alcohol  to  form  methy- 
lated spirit  (=  ethylic  alcohol  90  parts — methylic  alcohol  10  parts. 
Specific  gravity  0*83),  etc. 

(2.)  Ethylic  Alcohol  (CgHg(OH)  or  Et  (OH).  [Molecular  weight, 
46.  Molecular  volume  \  \  |.  Specific  gravity,  07938  at  15°  C.  Boiling 
point,  173°F.  (78-4°  C.).] 

Synonyms. — Alcohol;  Vink  alcohol ;  Spirits  of  wine;  Methyl  carbinol, 
CHa(CH20H) ;  Hydroxyl  ethene. 

Preparation. — (1.)  From  the  define  ethylene,  Cgll*  (see  General 
Methods,  2). 

[Note.  Ethylene  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.] 

(2.)  By  the  fermentation  of  grape  sugar. 

Properties. — A  colorless  liquid  having  an  agreeable  taste  and  odor. 
It  burns  with  a  non-luminous  smokeless  flame,  requiring  three  times 
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its  own  volume  of  oxygen  for  complete  combustion.  When  imper- 
fectly burnt,  an  acrid  volatile  compound  is  formed.  Anhydrous 
alcohol  boils  at  178°  F.  (78*3°  C.)  at  standard  pressure.  By  dilution 
the  boiling  point  becomes  gradually  higher. 

Action  of  Water  on  Alcohol. — Alcohol  is  very  hygroscopic  and  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  heat  and  contraction  of  volume  result- 
ing from  their  admixture. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  any  mixture,  a  given 
quantity  must  be  distilled  until  all  the  alcohol  has  passed  over.  The 
distillate  is  then  to  be  weighed,  and  its  specific  gravity  taken,  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  being  determined  by  table  (Table  VII.). 

Proof  spirit  (that  is  the  weakest  spirit  that  will  fire  gunpowder 
when  moistened  with  it  and  ignited),  has  a  gravity  of  0*92  and  con- 
tains in  every  100  parts  by  weight — 

Water        50*76 

Alcohol 49*24. 

A  weaker  spirit  does  not  fire  gunpowder,  and  is  termed  "nader 
proof"  a  stronger  spirit  being  spoken  of  as  "over  proof." 

By  distillation  a  weak  spirit  may  be  made  to  yield  a  90  per  cent, 
alcohol  (that  is,  a  spirit  containing  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol),  Hot  dis- 
tillation will  not  effect  the  separation  of  the  last  10  per  cent  of  water. 
A  further  separation  of  5  per  cent  of  water  (that  is,  the  formation  of 
a  95  per  cent,  alcohol)  may  be  effected  by  enclosing  the  alcohol  in  t 
bladder,  through  which  the  water  exudes  more  rapidly  than  tbe 
alcohol.  An  alcohol  of  89  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
dry  potassic  carbonate  in  the  alcohol  to  saturation.  The  solution 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  spirit  of  89  per  cent, 
and  the  lower  of  water,  containing  potassic  carbonate  in  solution. 
Absolute  alcohol  (100  per  cent.)  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  alcohol 
with  quicklime  for  three  or  four  days,  and  distilling.  It  is  Terr 
hygroscopic. 

Commercial  rectified  spirit  contains  18  or  14  per  cent  of  water.    8p.  gr.  0*835. 
„  proof  „  49-6  „  „  8p.  gr.  0*9198. 

Alcohol  dissolves  numerous  salts,  but  no  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
that  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  most  deliquescent  salts,  and 
but  few  efflorescent  salts.  With  some  it  forms  definite  crystalline 
compounds,  called  alcoholates,  i.e.,  salts  containing  alcohol  in  the 
place  of  water  of  crystallization,  as,  e.g.f  ZnCle,2CtH60,  etc  These 
oodies  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  also  dissolves  the  alkaline  metob, 
hydrogen  being  evolved,  forming  C8HjKO  and  C8H5NaO ;  also  the 
elementary  gases  O,  H,  and  N  ;  also  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons ;  also 
certain  organic  bodies,  such  as  the  alkaloids,  resins,  essential  oils, 
etc. 

When  the  vapor  of  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  yieWi 
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marsh  gas,  carbonic   oxide  and  hydrogen  (C8H<jO=CH4+H£+CO), 
other  bodies,  such  as  C8H<j,  CgHg,  etc.,  being  also  formed. 

Action  of  Chlorine. — By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol,  con- 
tinued until  hydrochloric  acid  ceases  to  be  evolved,  ethylic  acetate 
and  chloral  hydrate  (trichloraldehyde)  are  formed  :  — 

2C*H5.0H  +     4C1*    =  CCl3.CH(OrJ)2  +  C£H5Cl  +       4HCI. 

JBthylic      +  Chlorine  =       Chloral  hydrate      +    Ethylic    -f    Hydroohlorio 
alcohol  chloride  acid. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dilate  alcohol,  aldehyde  is  formed  but  no 
chloral. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  m  the  presence  of  alkalies  (or  by 
tbe  action  on  the  alcohol  of  chloride  of  lime),  chloroform  and  carbonic 
anhydride  are  formed.     Thus : — 

C,H5(0H)+     5C12    +  H20=     C02    +       7HC1       +    CHC1S. 

Ethvlie    -f  Chlorine  +  Water  =  Carbonic  +  Hydroohlorio  +  Chloroform, 
alcohol  anhydride  acid 

Numerous  intermediate  products  may  also  be  formed. 

By  oxidation  alcohol  (C£H<$0)  is  converted  into  aldehyde  (C2H40), 
and  finally,  into  acetic  acid  (C«H40«). 

Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  dilute  alcohol  to  form  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid  (CsH3)HS04.  When  sulphuric  anhydride  acts  on  anhydrous 
alcohol,  a  white  substance  called  ethionic  oxide  is  formed  (CsH4SsOo), 
which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  ethionic  acid  (CaHgSgOj). 

When  alcohol  is  allowed  to  act  on  fused  potassic  hydrate,  hydrogen 
is  evolved  and  potassic  acetate  is  formed.     Thus:— 

KHO         +       C8Ha(OH)      =      KC*HsOg      +       2H«. 

Potassic  hydra* e    +  A  cohol  =     Potassic  acetate    +     Hydrogen. 

(3.)  Propylic  Alcohol,  CsH?(OH). — This  alcohol  exists  4n  two 
isomeric  modifications,  viz.,  a  normal  primary  propylic  alcohol,  termed 
ethyl  carbinol,  and  a  secondary  isopropylic  alcohol,  called  dimethyl  carbinol. 
These  may  be  figured  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Normal  propylic  alcolol  Q3.)  Isopropj  lie  alcohol 

(primary).  (secondary). 

=0,^0^.011  =CH(CH,)«OH 


H  H 

CgH,— C— OH  CH,— C— OH 

I  I 

H  CH, 

(a.)  Normal  propylic  alcohol,  or  ethyl  carbinol  tnay  be  prepared  from 
ethyl  alcohol  (tee  General  Method*,  4,  page  561). 
Propertiet. — An  oily  liquid,  yielding  propionic  acid  by  oxidation. 
(/}.)   Isopropylic   alcohol,  or   dimethyl  carbinol  may    be  prepared 
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from  acetone  (CH3)8CO<r  by  the  action  upon  it  of  nascent  hjdrogea. 
Thus  :— 

(CH3)2CO    +11,=      CH(CH3)e(0H). 

Acetone        +        Hydrogen         =         Iaopropylic  alcohol 

Properties.— A  colorless  liquid  ;  sp.  gr.  0'791°F.  at  15°  C.  BoiU 
at  185° F.  (85°  C.).  It  does  not  freeze  at— 4°  F.  (— 20?  C.).  It  to 
no  action  on  a  polarized  ray  of  light.  It  forms  hydrates  of  remark*^ 
stability.  It  yields,  by  oxidation,  first  (a),  acetone ;  and  finally  ($V 
acetic  acid. 

(a.)   CH(CH,)2(OH)      +         O        =    CO(CHs)2  +      H*0. 

Isopropylio  aloohol        -f-      Oxygen      =        Acetone       +       Water. 

03.)  CO(CH3)2  +      208     =   CH3COsH   +      CO,     +    HjO. 

Acetone      +     Oxygen     =  Acetic  +     Carbonic    +    Wat**. 

acid  anhjdride 

(4.)  Blltylic  Alcohol,  C4H9(OH). — There  are  four  isomeric  modi- 
fications of  this  alcohol.     Thus  — 

(a.)  CH3.CH2.CH*.CHo(OH),  propyl  carbinol,  or  normal  prmry 
butylic  alcohol,  may  be  prepared  from  butylic  aldehyde  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen.     It  boils  at  240*8°  F.  (116°  C). 

On  oxidation  it  yields  normal  butyric  acid — 

C4H0(OH)     +       02      =     C3HTCO(OH)     +    Kfi. 

Butylic  alcohol    +    Oxygen     =     Normal  butyric  acid    +    Water. 

(/8.)  CH(CH3)£CH,(OH),  isopropyl  carbinol,  or  iso-primary  b*&< 
alcohol,  is  found  in  the  fusel  oil  formed  when  beet  sugar  molasses  is 
fermented.     It  boils  at  228*2°  F.  (109°  C). 

On  oxidation  it  yields  iso-butyric  acid — 

C4H9(OH)       +  02         =  CH(CHs}2C0(0H). 

Butylic  alcohol        +        Oxygen        =  Iaobutyric  acid. 

(y.)  C(CHs)(C2H5)H(OH).  Methyl  ethyl  carbinol,  or  secondary 
buy  lie  alcohol,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  moist  argentic  oxide  on 
methyl-ethyl-iodo-methane,  formed  by  distilling  erythrite  (C+H^OH  (). 
a  saccharine  substance,  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid.     Thus — 

C(CH3)(C2H5)HI  +     AgHO     =     Agl     +  C(CH3)(C«H5)H(0H). 

Methyl-ethyl-iodo-      +     Argentic      =  Argentio   +        Secondary  batyKe 
methane  hydrate  iodide  alcoLul. 

It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*86°  at  32°  F. 
(0°C.). 

On  oxidation  it  yields,  first,  metkylethylketone,  and  finally,  acetic  acii 

(3.)  C(CHs)3OH.  —  Trimethylcarbinol,  or  tertiary  butylic  alcohol,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  water  on  the  product  formed  by  the  action  of 
acetic  chloride  on  zinc  methide.     It  boils  at  180*5°  F.  (82*5° C.)- 

On  oxidation  it  yields  i  so  butyric,  acetic  and  formic  acids ;  alaoaoetose, 
isobutylene,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water. 
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(5.)  Amylic  Alcohol  (CaHu(OH)). — There  may  be  as  many  as 
tight  isomeric  modifications  of  this  alcohol,  five  of  which  are  known. 

The  ordinary  amylic  alcohol,  or  iso-amylic  alcohol  (isobutyl  carbi- 
10I),  is  the  fusel  oil  of  the  distiller.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
wo  different  alcohols,  one  rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left, 
ind  boiling  at  262*4°  F.  (128°Q),  the  other  without  polar  action,  and 
rolling  at  266°  F.  (130°  C).  Amylic  alcohol  is  an  oily  liquid,  having 
i  sp.  gr.  0*8111.     It  imparts  a  transient  greasy  stain  to  paper. 

On  oxidation  both  the  varieties  named  above,  yield  valeric  acid  : — 

C^H^CH^OH    +         0£         =  C4H9.CO(OH)  +       HjO. 
Amy  lie  alcohol       +        Oxygen        »        Valeric  acid       -f       Water. 

Vinylic  Series. 

Series  II. — Formula  CnHg^OH. 

The  relationship  between  the  vinylic  series  and  the  oleflnes,  is 
identical  to  that  subsisting  between  the  ethyl ic  series  of  alcohols  and 
the  paraffins.     Thus  : — 

(a.)  Paraffin  ;  Methane  CH4  and  CHs(OH),  methylic  alcohol. 
(/3.)  Olefine  ;  Ethylene  C2H4  and  C8H3(OH),  vinylic  alcohol 

This  series  includes — 


1.  Vinylic  alcohol 

2.  Allylio  alcohol 


C,H.(0H) 
C.H6(0H) 


(L)  Vinylic  Alcohol  (C2Hs(OH)  ).  It  is  prepared  (a)  by  first  com- 
bining acetylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  (/J)  afterwards  distilling  the 
product  with  water  : — 

(a.)        C«H,         +  H*S04  =        (C8H?)HS04. 

Acetylene        +        Sulphuric  acid        —        Sulphovinylic  acid. 

(/J.)  (C«Hs)HS04    +    HsO    =      HgSO*        +     CsH,(OH). 

Sulphorinylio  acid    4*    Water    =     Sulphuric  acid    +    Vinylic  aloohoL 
It  is  a  pungent  liquid,  isomeric  with  aldehyde  and  ethylenic  oxide. 

(2.)  Allylic  Alcohol  (C2H5(OH)).  {Specific  gravity  at  82°  F.  (0°  C.) 
0-8709.    Boiling  point,  204-8°  F.  (96°  C.).] 

Preparation. — It  may  be  formed  from  glycerin,  as  follows  : — 
(I.)  (a.)  Allylic  iodide  (C3H3I)  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus iodide  on  glycerin — 

2(C,H5(OH)s)+        PSI4       =2C3H5I+     2HSP0,      +       I*. 

Glycerine      +    Phosphorus    »     Allelic    +    Phosphorous    +     Iodine. 

iodide  iodide  acid 

(/).)  Allylic  oxalate  is  then  formed  by  the  action  of  argentic  oxalate 
on  allylic  iodide — 
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2CsHaI       +       AftCs04        =        2AgI  +    (CsHs),C,0, 

Ally  lie  iodide    +    A-gentic  oxalate     =     Argentic  iodide    +     All  >  lie  oxalate. 

(y.)  Allylic  alcohol  (-foxamide)  is  then  formed  by  the  action  o{ 
ammonia  on  the  allylic  oxalate— 

(C,H,),Ce04     +      2NH,      =  2(C,Hs(OH))  +  N^CAV  H, 

Allylic  oxalate      +      Ammonia      =     Allylic  alcohol      -f       Oxamide. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  oxalic 
acid: — 

C3H5(OH)3+    C2Hg04  =    2H*0     +        2COfi      +  C^Ofli. 

Glycerine      +      Oz«lio       =       Water      -f      Oarbmic      ■+■      Allyilc 

acid  anhydride  alcohol 

Properties.— A.  colorless  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  0*8709.  Boils  at  204-8*  F. 
(96°  C).     It  is  combustible  and  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions. 

Its  reactions  resemble  those  of  ethvltc  alcohol. 

With  the  haloids  it  forms  both  derivatives,  such  as  C3H5Br,  etc.,  sol 
compounds  such  as  C3H5Cl2(OH).  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  allylic 
sulphuric  acid,  (C3H5)HS04.  With  the  alkaline  metals  it  forms  sub- 
stitution products.  Nascent  hydrogen  has  no  action  upon  it.  By  oxifa- 
tion  it  yields  acrolein,  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  allylic  sulphide  constitutes  the  oil  of  garlic  [(C3H,),S],  and  i? 
formed  by  acting  on  allylic  iodide  with  potassic  sulphide  (a).  Oil  of 
mustard  contains  allylic  sulphocyanate,  and  is  formed  artificially  by  tht 
action  of  potassic  sulphocyanate  on  allylic  iodide  (fi). 

(a.)  2C3H5I     +         KeS        =        2KI        +  (CjH^S. 

Allylic        +        Potassh        =         Potaaaic        +        Allylic  sulphifc 
iodide  sulphide  iodide  (gaxho  oD). 

(/3.)    C3HaI      +       KNCS      =         KI  +       (CaHiXNCS). 

Ally  Ho        4-  Potassic  sul^ho  =         Pota«sio        +    Allylio  sulphocysasts 
iodide  cyanate  iodide  (mnstard  on). 

Series  III.— Formula  CnHto_s(OH). 
This  includes— 

Propargylic  Alcohol  (C3Hs<OH)).  [Specific  gravity,  0-9628  at 68°F. 
(20°  C).    Boils  at  239°  F.  ( 1 1 5°  C.).] 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  mono-bromalMw 
alcohol — 

C3H4Br(OH)    +     KHO    =  C3H3(OH)  +     KBr     +    Ht0. 

Monobroniallylio    +    Potassic     =     Propargylic    +     Potassic    +    Water, 
alcohol  hydrate  alcohol  bromide 

Properties. — A  colorless  mobile  liquid. 


lie  Series— The  Phenols. 

Series  V.— Formula  Cn^^^H). 
These  alcohols  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 
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tenzylie  Scries  ( normal  alcohols). 

Boiling  point. 

Melts  at 

Alcohols. 

Formulae. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

•P. 

°C. 

'P. 

°C. 

•rorylic 

yldic  (toluylic)  . 

nmilic         . .      . . 

yoocerylic 

C^fOH) 
CA(OH) 

c10ffM7ofl) 

CyiJoH) 

1-061  at  14°  C. 

403-7 
422*6 
469*4 

206*6 
217*0 
2430 

1391 
1940 

69*6 
90*0 

II.  Phenoli. 

. 

Iienylic      . .      . . 

^UotoI         ..      .. 
>imethyl  phenylio 
(xytaiol)  . .      . . 
fhymylic    . . 

cjupm 
c,(c3;)ri4(0ri) 

C,(CHt\Ht(OH) 
(yC.HJ.H.fOH) 

1*068 

1*037  at  12°  0. 

366 
383—392 
374—892 

410 

428 

180 
196—200 
190—200 

210 

220 

960 
111*2 

86-0 
44*0 

These  alcohols  are  derivatives  of  the  CnHto_(j  series  of  hydro* 
carbons,  by  the  substitution  of  a  semi-molecule  of  hydroxy]  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen. 

They  form  well-marked  substitution  compounds  when  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  but  they  never  form  additive  compounds ;  for 
like  the  hydrocarbons,  from  which  they  are  derived,  they  are  fully 
saturated  bodies. 

The  haloid  acids  are  without  action  on  them,  whilst  with  sulphuric 
acid  they  yield  sulphonic  acids,  which,  by  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate,  are  convertible  into  dihydric  alcohols. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  series  of  alcohols  preceding  the  phenols 
differ  strikingly  in  these  respects  from  the  phenols,  (a.)  They  neither 
form  substitution  compounds  under  the  same  circumstances,  nor  with 
the  same  ease,  as  the  phenols,  (fi,)  With  the  haloid  acids  the  pre- 
ceding series  form  derivatives,  and  (y)  with  sulphuric  acid,  acid 
ethereal  salts,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  reproduce  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  alcohol. 

Lastly,  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  phenols  and  of  the 
alcohols  of  the  preceding  series,  are  completely  different. 

Preparation. — (1.)  From  the  benzenes  (CqIIjq-o).  The  conversion  may 
he  effected  in  one  of  two  ways : — 

(A.)  By  first  acting  on  the  hydrocarbon  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  fusing  the  potassic  salt  of  the  monosulphonic  acid  formed, 
*ith  potassic  hydrate. 

(B.)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amido-derivative  of  the 
hydrocarbon. 
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Benzylic  Alcohol  ((^OH  or  caH5(CH,)OH).  [Specific  *««*, 

1-051  at  14°  C.     Boils  at  2065°  C .] 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  oa 
benzoic  aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds) — 

2C6HfCOH     +       KHO      =     CrH7(OH)     +     Ki^EfiyO. 

Bensoio  +       Potassic         =         Benzylio         +  Potaiae 

aldehyde  hydrate  alcohol  benaoite. 

(2.)  From  toluene.  By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  totayfe 
chloride : — 

C7HTC1       +      KHO       =      CtH7(OH)       +      K€l. 

Toluylio        +      Potaatio        =  Bensylic  +      Potaaie 

chloride  hydrate  alcohol  chloride. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  benzoic  or  hippmic  acida. 

Properties. — A  colorless,  oily,  highly  refracting  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  aeetic  acid,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  benzylic  chloride, 
CflH3.CH2.Cl.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  resinous  body. 
Distilled  with  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  it  forms  benzyl  acetate 
(CyHjCOCjHjO)).  By  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  forms  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  (C5H5COH),  and  with  chromic  acid  benzoic  acid, 
(C6H5C02H). 

Phenylic  Alcohol  (C<5H5(OH)).— [Molecular  weight,  94.  Mokcular 
volume  [  1  |.  Specific  gravity,  1-065  at  64-4°  F.  (18°  C.).  *•«»  * 
93-2°  F.  (34°  C).  Boils  at  3704°  F.  (188°  C.).  100  c.i.  ofvapvr  wegk 
32*945  grms.,  and  1  litre  4*211  grms.] 

Synonyms. — Carbolic  acid;  Phenylic  acid;  Phenie  acid;  Oxy-henzem; 
Phenol ;  Coal-tar  Kreasote. 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  the  urine  of  cows  and  other 
animals. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amidobenxene 
(aniline).     Thus  : — 

C6Ha(NH2)    +    HN02  =    C6H,(OH)    +    H20    +        Hr 

Aniline  +    Nitrous    =        Phenylic        -f    Water    +    Nitrogen. 

acid  alcohol 

(2.)  By  distilling  salicylic  acid  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime,  etc 

C7H603         =         CgH^OH)         +  CO*. 

Salicylic  acid        =        Phenylic  alcohol        -f-        Carbonic  anhydride. 

(3.)  (Commercial  preparation.)  The  dead  oil  of  coal-tar  is  first  dis- 
tilled, that  portion  which  passes  over  between  300°  and  400°  F.  (140* 
and  205°  C.)  being  collected  separately.  This  is  shaken  up  with  t  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  which  dissolves  the  carbolic 
acid,  and  enables  it  to  be  separated  from  the  oil  that  floats  on  the 
surface.  The  alkaline  solution  is  then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  the  carbolic  acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on  the  surfae. 
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liia  is  drawn  off,  digested  with  calcic  chloride  to  remove  the  water, 
id  distilled.  By  exposing  the  distilled  acid  to  a  low  temperature  it 
tlidifies.  The  crystals  are  collected,  drained,  and  again  distilled. 
Sometimes  the  dead  oil  (without  distillation)  is  treated  with  a  mix- 
ire  of  slaked  lime  and  water,  and  the  solution  which  contains  the 
irbolic  acid,  drawn  off  from  the  oil  which  swims  on  the  surface. 

Tests  for  the  purity  of  carbolic  acid — 

(1.)  Shake  up  half  a  dram  of  the  acid  with  half  a  pint  of  warm 
rater.  The  acid  is  perfectly  soluble  in  the  water,  whilst  any  dead  oil 
•resent  as  an  impurity  in  the  acid  will  float  on  the  surface. 

(2.)  Five  parts  of  pure  carbolic  acid  are  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
►ne  part  of  caustic  soda  and  ten  parts  of  water. 

(3.)  Expose  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  (3  parts  by  weight)  and 
vater  (1  part)  to  the  cold  of  ice,  when  crystals  are  deposited  having 
he  formula  2C6H6O.H20  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  water, 
rhe  crystals  melt  at  61°  F.  (16  1°  C). 

To  distinguish  carbolic  acid  from  Jcreasote  (the  product  of  wood) — 


Carbolic  Acid. 

1.  Boils  at  370°  F.  (187-8°  C.). 

2.  Does  not  affect  a  poltrized  ray. 

3.  Is  solidified  by  cooling. 

4.  Forms    a  jelly   when   shaken  with 

collodion. 
6.  Is  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  or  potassic  hydrate. 

6.  Solubility  in  water ;  1  in  20  at  212° 

F. ;  1  in  80  at  60°  F. 

7.  Ferric    chloride   turns  the    aqueous 

solution  blue. 

8.  Ferrio  chloride  turns  the  solution  in 

alcohol  brown. 


Krbasotb. 

1.  Dries  up  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.J. 

2.  Botatts  a  polarized  ray  to  the  right. 

3.  Not  solidified  by  ice  and  salt. 

4.  Is  unaffected  by  collodion. 

5.  Is  insoluble  in  ammonia  or  in  potassio 

hydrate  solutions. 

6.  Solubility  in  water;    1    in  130  at 

60°  F. 

7.  Solution  not  colored  blue  by  ferric 

chloride. 

8.  Ferric  chloride  turns  the  solution  in 

alcohol  green. 


Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Carbolic  acid  when  pure,  crystallizes  in 
colorless  needles  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  melts  at  93*2°  F. 
(34°  C),  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  370  4°  F.  (188°  C).  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  at  18°  C.  of  1*065.  Its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  its 
action  caustic.  It  is  not  easily  decomposed  even  by  a  red  heat  Dis- 
tilled over  heated  zinc  dust,  it  yields  benzene.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  a  solvent 
of  sulphur,  iodine,  etc.     Its  special  action  is  antiseptic. 

In  appearance  it  closely  resembles  kreasote,  from  which  it  may  be 
known  by  the  tests  already  described. 

(fi.)  Chemical. — Its  solution  is  not  acid  to  litmus.  The  haloid 
elements  form  with  it  substitution  compounds  (as  C6H3CJ8(OH)  and 
C«Cld(OH)  pentachlorophenol).  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  C6H4(NOs)OH, 
C,H,(NOs)sOH,  and  finally  the  substitution  product  C6H8(N08)3(OH), 
or  picric  acid.  All  its  nitre-derivatives  decompose  the  metallic  car- 
bonates. With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  phenol  disulphonic  acid, 
C5HjOH(S03H)g.     The  haloid  acids  are  without  action  upon  it     The 
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alkalies  (but  not  tbe  alkaline  carbonates)  dissolve  it,  forming  pbeoato. 
By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields  phenoquinone. 

3[C,H,(OH)]  +  O,  +  HsO  =  C6H4(O.OCsH,)t  +  3H.0. 

Phenylic  alcohol  Pheno-quinone. 

Cresylic  Alcohol  (Cresol)  C6H4(CH3)OH.— This  oceurs  in  three 
modifications,  which  yield  three  isomeric  cresol-sulphonic  acids. 

(a.)  Paracresol  is  a  solid  crystalline  body,  boiling  at  392°  F.  (200* 
C).  When  fused  with  potassio  hydrate,  paracresol  yields  potatzc 
paroxybenzoate,  CsH4(OH)C02K. 

(/3.)  Mttacresol  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  392°  F.  (200?  C.)-  When 
fused  with  potassic  hydrate,  metacresol  yields  potassic  metoxybmsoatt. 

(y.)  Orthocresol  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  372*2°  F.  (189°  C).  When 
fused  with  potassic  hydrate,  orthocresol  yields  potassic  saUcslaU 
(orthoxybenzoate). 

Thymylic  Alcohol  Cs(C2H5)gHs(OH).— The  thymols  exist  in  two 
isomeric  forms.  Thymol  (a)  is  found  in  the  oil  of  thyme  and  other 
plants.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  111*2°  F.  (44°  C),  sad 
boiling  at  428°  F.  (220°  C).  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is 
completely  converted  into  a  sulpho-acid.  Thymol  (/?)  is  a  yellow  viscid 
oil  which,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  only  very  partially  coo- 
verted  into  a  sulpho-acid. 

Series  VI.— Formula  CnHa^OH). 
This  includes — 


Cinnamio  al- 
cohol. 


Cholesterin.. 


C,H,(OH) 


C^H^OH) 


Preparation. — By  heating  ttyracin  with  potsas*  kf- 
drate.  With  nascent  kydroam  it  form*  phenyl' 
propylio  aloohol  and  allyl  benaeoe.  By  vUri* 
it  yields  cinnamic  aldehyde.  Melting  ■*■*» 
91-4°  F. ;  33°  C. 

A  crystalline  solid,  present  in  different  parts  of  tb 
animal.    It  forms,  by  oxidation  with  ehnaie 
oxyohulic  acid,  C^H^O^ 


B -DIH7DBIG  ALCOHOLS. 

The  Glycols. 

Series  I. — Formula  CnH^OH)^ 
This  series  includes — 


Glycols. 


Ethylene  g'yool 

Propylene 

Butylene 

Amylene 

Hezylene 

Ootylene 


Formula. 


Boiling  Feint 


F. 


C,H,(OH 
C4Ht(OH] 


C,Hw(0HJt 


3876 
370-4— 372-2 
361-4—363*2 

360-6 

404*6 
465—464 


C 


197* 
188-10 
183-1M 

in 

207 
236-tti 
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The  glycols  (or  diatomic  alcohols)  may  be  regarded  (1)  as  deri- 
utices  of  the  paraffins,  where  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
wo  semi-molecules  of  hydroxyl  (OH).     Thus — 

Ethane  C8H6  forms  C8H4(OH)8,  glycol. 

Propane  C3H8   „      C3Hfi(OH)2,  propylene  glycol,  etc. 

« 

Dr  (2)  they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  olefines  with  hydroxyl. 

rims — 

Ethylene  C8H4     +     (OH)8  forms  C8H4(OH)8,  ethylene  glycol. 
Propylene  C3H6  +     (OH)2    „       CsH6(OH)8,  propylene  glycol,  etc. 

Preparation. — From  the  olefines.  We  may  illustrate  this  in  the  pre- 
paration of  glycol : — 

(a.)  A  dibromide  (C2H4Br2)  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  ethylene: — 

(/3.)  A  diacetate  of  the  define  is  now  formed,  by  the  action  of  argentic 
or  potassic  acetate  on  the  dibromide.     Thus : — 

C8H4Br8      +     2AgC8H308    =     2AgBr     +     C2H4(C8H308)8. 

Ethylene  di-      -f         Argentic  =     Argentic       +  Ethylenic 

bromide  acetate  bromide  diacetate. 

(y.)  A  glycol  (+ potassic  acetate)  is  now  formed,  by  treating  the 
diacetate  with  potassic  hydrate.     Thus  : — 

C2H4(C8H308)8     +     2KHO     =*    2KC8H308     +     CftJOH),. 

Ethylenic  +     Potassic      =         Potassic         +  Glycol. 

diacetate  hydrate  acetate 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Ethylene  glycol  (commonly  called  glycol) 
is  the  only  member  of  the  series  that  has  been  particularly  studied. 
The  glycols  are  colorless  liquids,  without  odor,  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  and  also  (excepting  ethylene  glycol)  in  ether. 

(0.)  Chemical.  The  reactions  of  the  glycols  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  monatomic  alcohols,  excepting  in  this,  that  having  two  semi- 
molecules  of  replaceable  hydroxyl,  two  series  of  products  result. 

With  sodium  and  potassium  the  glycols  form  two  substitution  pro-  ^ 
ducts.     Thus : —  ^\J 

C8H4(HO)(NaO);  C8H4(NaO)8.  r,  ^ 

Honosodic  glycol ;  Disodic  glycol.  ^ 

These  compounds  form  the  alcoholic  ethers  of  the  glycols  when 
treated  with  a  monatomic  alcoholic  iodide.     Thus  : — 

C8H4(OH)(ONa)    +     C8H5T     =     Nal     +     C8H4(C8H,0)(OH). 

Ifoaosodio  +      Ethylic     =      Sodic     +  Ethylio  ethynate. 

glyool  iodide  iodide 

Oxygen  acids  form  with  the  glycols,  ethereal  salts,  which  are  mono- 
or  di-acid,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  reagents  respectively 
used.  The  haloid  acids  and  haloid  phosphorus  compounds  form  with 
them  mono-  and  di-haloid  derivatives.  Potassic  hydrate,  when  heated 
with  glycol,  forms  potassic  oxalate  (C8H4(OH)£+2KHO=C208(OK)t 

xx 
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+  4Hg).  By  oxidation  glycol  yields  (a)  first  glycolic  acid  (other  wads, 
varying  with  the  glycol  acted  upon,  being  formed),  and  finally  ($) 
oxalic  acid. 

(a.)     C8H4(OH)8     +       08      =      CHs(OH)CO(OH)    +    OH. 

Glycol  +     Oxygen    =  Glyoollic  acid  +    WtSff- 

■    (/J.)    CH8(OH)CO(OH)    +       08      s     C808(OH)8    +    Efi. 

Glycollio  acid  +     Oxygen     =        Oxalic  acid       +     Witer. 

We  may  here  note  that  the  relationship  between  ethylic  alcohol 
ethylic  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid,  finds  its  counterpart  in  that  sub- 
sisting between  glycol,  glyoxal  (glycolic  aldehyde),  and  oxalic  arid. 
Thus  :— 

CH3.CH8(OH),  CH3COH,  CH3.C0(0H); 

Ethylic  alcohol,  Aldehyde,  Acetic  acid ; 

CH8(OH).CH8(OH),        COH.COH,        CO(OH)C0(0H). 

Glycol,  Gljoxal,  Oxalic  acid. 

Between  glycol  and  ethylic  alcohol,  however,  this  point  of  difference 
is  to  be  noted, — that  whereas  ethylic  alcohol  forms  only  one  substitution 
compound  severally  with  sodium,  with  sulphuric  acid,  etc,  glycol  forms 
two.     Thus : — 

Alcohol  forms —  Glycol  forms — 

C8H5(ONa),  C8H4(OH)(ONa)  and  CgH^ONa)* 

C8H5(HS04)  ;  C8H4(0H)(HS04)  and  CgH^HSO,)* 

By  heating  glycol  with  ethylenic  oxide  in  sealed  tubes,  a  series  of 
compounds,  called  polyethylenic  glycols  (or  alcohols),  are  formed.  Tber 
are  the  result  of  progressive  condensation  (although  normal  condensa- 
tion to  two  volumes)  with  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water.  Tbej 
are  syrupy  liquids.  Diethylenic  glycol  boils  at  473°  F.  (245°  (X), 
each  succeeding  term  of  the  series  boiling  at  about  81  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (45°  C.)  higher  than  the  one  below  it.  The  Moving 
compounds  are  known  : — 


Diethylenic  glycol  . 
Triethylenio  glycol . 
Tetrethylenio  glycol 
Pentethylenio  glycol 
Hexethylenic  glycol 


C4H10Ot  =  2C,H4(0H)t  -  H.0 
CaH1404  =  3CtH4(OH)a  -  2H,0 
C8H180   =  4CtH4(OH),  -  3H,0 
Cl0H„Oa=  6C,H4(0H),  —  4H,0 
CuHbO,**  6C,H4(0H),  -  5H,0 


Orcins— Aromatic  Glycols— Saligenin  Series. 

Series  II.— Formula  CnH^^OH)^ 

This  series,  the   members  of  which  are  derivatives  of  beoiene, 
include— 
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Alcohols. 

Formula. 

xoquinone.. 

C.H4(OH), 

ntnn  . .      .. 

C,H4(OH), 

xy  phenol) 

C,H4(OH), 

in        ..      .. 

• 

C,H*CH,(OH), 

Melting  Pt. 


°F. 


361-6 


210-2 


232-7 


°C. 


1776 


99-0 


111-6 


186-8 


icylic  slcohol 
saligeain) 


C,H4(OH)CHt(OH) 


86-0 


179-6 


820 


Preparation,  Properties,  etc. 


Preparation.— By  the  dry  distillation 
of  quinio  acid.  By  oxidation  forms 
quinone. 

Preparation. — By  fusing  the  resin  of 
galhanum  or  benzene  disulphonio  acid 
with  potassic  hydrate.  Soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  eth«r.  Aqueous 
solutions  give  a  violet  with  Fe,Clf , 
and  reduce  AgNOr  Forms  substi- 
tution compounds. 

Preparation. — By  the  distillation  of 
cateehin,  etc.,  and  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  on  meta-iodophenol.  "With 
Fe^Clt  gives  a  dark  green  color,  and 
with  plumbic  acetate  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Found  in  the  lichens  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  cudbear,  litmus,  etc.  May 
be  formed  artificially.  By  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  free  oxygen, 
forms  orcein  (CjHyNO,  ?),  the  color- 
ing matter  of  archil  and  cudbear. 
Forms  numerous  substitution  pro- 
ducts with  the  haloids  and  with 
nitric  acid. 

Preparation. — By  the  decomposition  of 
salicin  under  the  influence  of  a  fer- 
ment (as  synaptase),  or  of  dilute  sul- 
phurio  acid.  By  oxidation  yields 
salicylic  aldehyde,  C6H4(OH)COH. 
With  ferric  salts,  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion gives  an  indigo  blue  coloration. 


C-TRIHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Trihydric  alcohols  are  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  the 
substitution  of  three  atoms  of  hydroxyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
They  are,  therefore,  compounds  of  trivalent  alcohol  radicals  with  three 
atoms  of  hydroxyl. 

Glycerin  Series.— Series  L— Formula  CnH2n_1(OH)s. 
This  includes — 

Glycerin     C3H5(OH)s  [derived  from  C3H8]. 

Amylglycerin        ...     C4H7(OH)3  [derived  from  C4H10]. 

Glycerin.— (C3Hfl(OH)s  =  C(CH8.OH)<H.OH.)  [Specific  gravity 
at  60°  F.  (15-5°  C.),  1-27.    BoiU  at  355-1°  F.  (179-5°  C.)]-  • 

Synonym. — Propenyl  alcohol  {glycerol). 

Natural  History. — Glycerin  occurs  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  fats 
in  combination  with  (that  is,  as  glycerides  or  ethereal  salts  of)  the 
acids  of  the  acetic  and  oleic  series.     Olive  oil,  for  example,  contains 

xx  2 
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o/etn,  or  a  glyceride  of  oleic  acid;  suet  contains  stearin,  or  a  gi§cerid: 
of  stearic  acid;  palm  oil  contains  pal  mi  tin,  or  a  glyceride  of  pal&tit 
acid.  Glycerin  is  usually  prepared  from  these  bodies  as  a  bye-produtf 
during  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 

Preparation. — (1.)     By  the  action  of  superheated  steam  ou  fats  :— 

CHaCCAP,),     +     3H,0    =     C,Hs(OH)s     +     30^,0,. 

Stearin  +      Water       =  Glycerin  +      Stearic  icid. 

Thus,  glycerin  may  be  prepared  by  merely  distilling  fat  with  super 
heated  steam  (see  Saponification  by  steam),  when  decomposition  occurs. 
the  distillate,  on  standing,  separating  into  two  parts,  the  glycerine  &&3 
the  fatty  acids,  the  fatty  acids  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  glycerin. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fats  (saponification).  (See  Soap*. 
Candles,  etc.) 

C,Hs(C19HaiO^,  +  3NaHO  =  C3H5(OH)3  +  SNaC^O, 
Stearin  -f    Sodic  hy-    =        Glycerin        -f-    Sodie  iteante. 

drate 

The  glycerin  solution,  or  u  spent  lye"  as  it  is  called  (the  stearate  having 
been  first  rendered  insolable  by  the  addition  of  sodic  chloride),  is  draws 
off,  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam.  The  water  is 
removed  from  the  distillate  by  evaporation. 

Glycerin  is  formed  in  small  quantity  during  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  (p.  579). 

(3.)  Glycerin  may  be  prepared  synthetically,  by  digesting  trichlor- 
hydrine  (C3H5Cl3)  (a  compound  formed  by  heating  together  propylene 
and  iodine  chlorides)  with  water  in  closed  tubes  at  338°  F.  (170°  C.):— 

C3H5C13       +       3H20       =       C3H6(OH)3       +      3HCL 
Trichlorhydrine    +        Water         =  Glycerin  +Hydio?hloric  «& 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  viscid  liquid  without  color  or  smell 
It  has  a  sweet  taste.  Specific  gravity  1  '27.  When  pure  and  anhy- 
drous, it  crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature,  the  crystals  melting  it 
60°  F. 

Action  of  heat. — At  ordinary  pressure,  glycerin  cannot  be  distill^ 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  when  it  changes  to  a  dark  color, 
and  evolves  (amongst  other  products)  acrolein  (C3H40).  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  distilled,  either  in  vacuo  at  410°  F.  (210°  C),  or  in  tf 
atmosphere  of  steam,  it  passes  over  undecomposed.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

(fi.)  Chemical. — It  has  no  reaction  upon  red  or  blue  litmus,  or 
other  vegetable  coloring  matters.  A  solution  of  glycerin  with  je** 
does  not  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  but  is  gradually  convert^ 
into  propionic  acid  (C3H803  =  C3H602  +  H£0).  By  the  action  of 
dehydrating  agents,  it  forms  acrolein  (C3H803  =  2H20  +  C5H4O).  I* 
combines  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulpho-glyceric  acid  (C3H8Oj,S0jj* 
which  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta.     With  a  muton 
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of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  it  forms  nitroglycerin,  or  glonoin 
(KobeVs  blasting  oil),  (C3H6(OH)3  +  3HN03  =  3H80  +  CjH^NO^O* 
aii  oil j  and  highly  explosive  liquid  (Specific  gravity  1*6).  The  mon- 
hvdric  organic  acids,  such  as  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  heated  with  it 
in  closed  tubes,  form  glycerides  or  glyceric  ethers,  as  mon-,  di-,  or 
tri-acetin,  as,  e.g.,  monacetin,  C3H6(OH)g(C2H3Og) ;  in  other  words, 
compound  ethers  are  formed  where  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  an  acid 
radical.  Hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  or  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus with  chlorine  or  bromine,  form  substitution  compounds  with 
glycerine,  called  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-chlorhydrins  or  bromhydrins,  where 
the  group  OH  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine  ;  as  e.g.,  Mono- 
rhlorhydrine,  C3H5C1(0H)S,  etc. 

f  Monochlorhydrine  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  forms  propylio 
glycol,  CsH6(OH)2.] 

Hydriodic  acid,  when  heated  with  glycerine  to  100°  C,  produces  an 

ether,  -which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  glycerin  molecule,  where 

four  equivalents  of  (HO)  are  replaced  by  Os,  and  a  fifth  by  iodine 

(C6HloO8(H0)l),  but  when  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  isopropylic 

iodide   and  allylic  iodide  are  formed.     Phosphorus  iodide  forms  with 

glycerin,    isopropylic  iodide  (C3H7I)  and  allylic  iodide  (C3H5I).      By 

alow  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  glycerin  forms  glyceric  acid  (C3H803 

+  O2=C3Hj04+H20),  and  by  further  action  oxalic  acid  (C8H204), 

which    containing  as  it  does  fewer  carbon  atoms  than  glyceric  acid, 

must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  its  decomposition. 


Pyrogallic  Series. 

Series  II. — Formula  CnH2n_9(OH)3. 

These  alcohols,  like  the  phenyls  and  orcins,  arc  direct  derivatives  of 
benzene. 

This  series  includes : — 


Formulae. 

Melting  Point. 

•P. 

°C. 

Phloroglucln  (phhroglueot) 

C.H/OH), 
C6Ha(0H), 

239 
248 

115 
120 

PyrOgallol    (C6H3(OH)3)    (Pyrogallic    acid).      Melts   at    239°  F. 
(1 1 5°  C).     Boils  at  410°  F.  (210°  C). 
Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  gallic  acid  :— 
C„H2(OH)3C02H     =      C6H3(OH)3       +  CO*. 

Gallic  acid  =        Pyrogallic  acid        +        Carbonic  anhydride. 
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(2.)  It  may  be  collected  as  a  crystalline  sublimate  on  a  piper 
covering  when  a  dried  watery  extract  of  gall  nuts  is  heated  in  a  pone- 
lain  crucible. 

Properties. — A  crystalline  body,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  It  does  not  neutralize  alkalies,  nor  does  it  form  true  salts.  It 
melts  at  239°  F.  (115°  C),  boils  at  410°  P.  (210°  C.)»  and  decomposes 
at  482°  F.  (240°  C.),  leaving  a  residue  of  metagallic  acid  (C*H,0LV 
When  dissolved  in  a  strong  potassic  hydrate  solution,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  free  oxygen  (see  page  121).  With  pure  ferrous  salt?  it  forms 
a  fine  blue  color,  and  with  ferric  salts  a  red  color.  Its  use  in  photo- 
graphy as  a  "  developer  "  depends  on  the  property  possessed  bj  it  of 
reducing  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  from  their  salts.  Distilled  at  a  red 
heat  over  zinc  dust,  it  yields  benzene. 

E.-HEXHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Formula  CnH2a_^(OH)6  Series. 

This  includes  the  three  natural  sugars:  mannite,  CsHgfOH)^ ;  dukite, 
CeH8(OH)6  ;  and  sorbite,  C6H8(OH)6. 

Mannite  (Mannitol),  C6H8(OH)6.  Natural  History.-- Found  in 
manna  (the  sap  derived  from  different  species  of  ash  ;  Fraximu  onuu\ 
and  in  other  plants,  such  as  seaweed,  mushrooms,  etc 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol  on  manna. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam)  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  glucose  (C6H12Ofl -f  H2  =  CflH8(OH)6). 

Properties. — Mannite  crystallises  in  four-sided  crystals,  which  are 
sweet  to  the  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
ether. 

It  does  not  ferment,  thus  differing  from  cane-sugar.  It  possesses 
no  action  on  polarised  light,  nor  does  it  reduce  an  alkaln*  solution  of 
cupric  hydrate  on  boiling,  thus  differing  from  grape-sugar. 

Its  relationship  to  the  alcohols,  and  its  hexatomic  ^nr&cter,  b 
marked  as  follows  : — (1.)  By  the  action  upon  it  of  nitric  n  -id  and  of 
stearic  acid  [C18H360(OH)]  it  forms  hexanitrate  and  hexo*te*t  •' 
mannite  respectively,  six  hydrogen  atoms  in  these  compounds  beinf 
replaced  in  the  former  case  by  six  of  the  group  (NO(),  and  in  the 
latter  by  six  of  the  radical  of  stearic  acid  (C^H^O). 

C6H8(OH)6;  C6H8(ON02)6;  C6H8(Q8H3A)6. 

Mannite ;  Mannite  hexanitrate ;  Mannite  hexasteant*. 

(2.)  With  hydriodic  acid,  mannite  forms  iodohexane  (CfiHuI),  from 
which,  by  the  action  of  argentic  oxide  and  water,  normal  secondary 
hexylic  alcohol  may  be  obtained. 

(3.)  By  oxidation  (as  by  the  action  of  platinum  black)  it  yields  *»* 
tic  acid,  C6Hlg07,  and  mannitose  (CflH1806)  and  (by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid)  saccharic  acid,  C6Hw08,  and  ultimately  oxalic  acid. 
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Slllcite  (C6H8(OH)6)  (Dulcin;  Dulcose;  Melampyrite)  closely  re- 
sembles its  isomer  mannite.  It  is  obtained  naturally  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  tbe  melampyrum  nemorosum;  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  inverted  milk-sugar. 

By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  dulcite  forms  mucic  acid,  an  isomer  of 
saccharic  acid. 

Mercaptans  or  Thio-Alcohols. 

The  relationship  subsisting  between  potassic  hydrate  (KHO)  and  po- 
tassic sulphydrate  (KHS),  has  its  counterpart  in  the  relationship  between 
an  alcohol,  as  ethylic  alcohol  (C8Hff(OH)),  and  a  mercaptan  or  thio- 
alcohol,  as  ethylic  sulphydrate  (CCH6(SH)).  The  name  mercaptan  was 
originally  applied  solely  to  ethylic  sulphydrate,  which  was  the  first 
discovered  of  these  compounds,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  whole 
class  of  like  bodies. 

Preparation. — (1.)  From  the  corresponding  alcohols;   By  distillation 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  : — 

5[C2H5(OH)]       +        P8S5         =  5[C2Hfl(SH)]  +       P^O* 

Ethylic  alcohol        +     Phosphorus      =  Ethylic  +    Phosphoric 

pentasulphide  sulphydrate  anhydride. 

(2.)  From  certain  hydrocarbons.     By  the  action  of  potassic  sulphy- 
drate on  their  haloid  derivatives.     Thus : — 

CH,Cl  +       KHS        =     CH3(HS)     +        KC1. 

Metbylic  chloride        +        Potassic        =        Methylic        +       Potassid 

tulph)  drate  sulphydrate  chloride. 

The  mercaptans  are  mostly  offensive-smelling  liquids,  but  some  are 
solid.  By  the  action  upon  their  alcoholic  solutions  of  certain  metals 
(as  K  and  Na),  or  of  certain  metallic  oxides  (as  HgO)  or  of  certain 
taks  (as  HgCl2),  the  mercaptans  form  stable  crystalline  metallic  deri- 
vatives, as  e.g.>  potassic  mercaptide  (CgHa(KS),  mercuric  mercaptide 
(C«H5)a(Hg"Ss,),  etc.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acia\  the  mercaptans 
form  sulphonic  acids. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER  TO  THE 

ALCOHOLS. 


C  ARBO-H  YDR  ATES. 

The  sugars,  gums,  starches,  etc.,  are  called  carbo-hydrates,  intsmoeh 
as  they  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  witer 
combined  with  carbon.  They  may  be  arranged  as  follows :— Tbosc 
that  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  are  marked  +,  tnd 
those  that  rotate  it  to  the  left  — . 

Group  I. — Sucr08ES  :  Composition  C^H^On- 

1.  Cane  or  sparkling  sugar  (sucrose  or  saccharose)  +• 

2.  Milk  sugar  (lactose)  +. 

3.  Melitose  +•  4.  Melfcitose  +.  5.  Trehalose  (or  mjcose)— . 
6.  Maltose  +. 

Group  II. — Glucoses  :  Composition  C6Hie0fr 

1.  Grape  sugar  (dextrose)  +• 

2.  Fruit  or  mucoid  sugar  (laevulose)  — . 

3.  Galactose  + . 

4.  Sorbite  +  .     5.  Eucalyn+.     6.  Inosite  0. 

Group  III.— Amtloses  :  Composition  (CfiH1005V 

1.  Starch  +  . 

2.  Dextrin  +. 

3.  Glycogen  -f. 

4.  Mulin  — . 

5.  Gums. 

6.  Cellulin. 

GROUP  I.-THE  SUCROSES. 

Formula  C18HwOu. 

(1.)  Cane  or  Sparkling  Sugar  ifil%^^Ou).— Sucrose. 

Natural  History. — Found  only  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  tiff- 
in the  sugar-cane  (saccharum  officinarura),  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
cent.;  the  Asiatic  sugar-cane  (sorghum  saccharatum),  9*5  percent-; 
the  maple  (acer  saccharinum),  5  per  cent. ;  the  white  beet,  7  to  11  p* 
cent. ;  the  date  palm  (saguerus  saccharifer)  ;  and  maize  (7*5  per  cent). 
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Probably  sucrose  is  present  in  all  plants  just  before  flowering,  at 
which  time  the  soluble  nutriment  of  the  plant  is  most  abundant. 

Preparation. — (1.)  The  juice  is  first  expressed  from  the  plant.  This 
19  effected  by  rollers  in  the  case  of  the  sugar-cane,  by  cutting  in  the 
case  of  beet,  by  tapping  in  the  case  of  the  maple,  etc. 

(2.)  The  free  acid  of  the  juice  is  as  soon  as  possible  after  extrac- 
tion neutralized  with  lime,  and  heated  to  140°  F.  (60°  C).  A  coagulum 
separates,  containing  albumen,  earthy  phosphates,  etc.  There  must 
be  no  delay  in  this  part  of  the  process,  otherwise  the  albumen  present 
in  the  juice  would  set  up  fermentation,  and  cause  a  loss  of  sugar. 
The  free  acid  must  be  neutralized  with  lime  before  boiling,  otherwise  it 
would,  on  boiling,  convert  a  portion  of  cane  into  grape  sugar,  and 
loss  be  occasioned. 

(3.)  The  clear  liquor  is  now  evaporated  in  open  pans.  (No  doubt 
the  large  quantity  of  molaeses  formed  is  greatly  due  to  this  part  of  the 
operation.) 

(4.)  It  is  then  crystallized  in  open  wooden  troughs,  and  at  the  same 
time  briskly  stirred,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  The 
solid  sugar  formed  is  separated  from  the  uncrystallizable  syrup  in  casks 
with  perforated  bottoms.  The  former,  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes 
raw  or  Muscovado  sugar  (foots),  and  the  latter  molasses. 

Sugar  Refining. 

(1.)  The  raw  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  in  which 
a  little  lime,  some  ground  bone-black  (4  to  100  of  sugar),  and  albu- 
men, such  as  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood  has  been  mixed,  is  then 
boiled  by  steam  (blow  up).  The  albumen,  as  it  coagulates,  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  carries  with  it  the  impurities  suspended  in  the  juice. 
The  bone-black  is  added  to  assist  in  decolorising  the  solution. 

(2.)  The  clear  liquor  is  further  decolorized  by  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal. 

(3.)  The  colorless  filtrate  is  now  evaporated  "  in  vacuo."  By  this 
means,  the  boiling  point  of  the  syrup  is  reduced  from  230°  F.  (110°  C.) 
to  150°  F.  (65*5°  C),  that  is,  below  the  temperature  at  which  heat 
injuriously  affects  sugar.  The  evaporation  is  continued  until  the 
8ynip  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  "  draw  out." 

(4.)  The  syrup  is  then  run  into  coolers,  and  well  stirred.  So  soon  as 
crystallization  commences,  it  is  poured  into  moulds.  After  the  sugar  has 
Bet,  the  treacle  is  drained  off,  the  sugar  washed  with  a  little  clean 
syrup  in  order  to  remove  adhering  coloring  matters,  and  the  solid  mass 
dried  and  polished  in  a  lathe.     This  constitutes  "loaf  sugar." 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  raw  sugar  obtained  is  one-tenth 
the  weight  of  the  original  juice,  that  is,  about  one-half  the  quantity 
of  sugar  the  juice  is  known  to  contain.  The  raw  sugar  yields  about 
60  per  cent,  of  pure  cane  sugar,  the  remainder  consisting  of  water, 
^crystal lizable  sugar,  coloring  matters,  etc. 
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Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Sugar  is  a  colorless  and  sweet  bodj, 
crystallizing  in  oblique  rhombs  ;  Sp.  gr.  1*6.  It  rotates  a  raj  of  fight 
to  the  right  (73°  8'). 

Action  of  heat. — (a.)  On  dry  sugar. — Sugar  melts  at  365°  F.  (IS^C.^ 
changing  without  loss  of  weight  into  a  mixture  of  dextro-glueose  and 
laevulose  (C12HwOu=C6H1206+ C6H10O5).  The  action  of  this  mixta? 
on  a  raj  of  polarized  light  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  cane  sugar. 
Hence  it  is  called  inverted  sugar  (fruit  sugar),  the  specific  rotatorr 
power  of  the  laevulose  being  greater  than  the  specific  rotatory  power 
of  the  dextro-glucose. 

At  from  365°  to  400°  F.  (185°  to  204o°C.)  the  sugar  gives  off  water 
and  becomes  discolored,  forming  "  toffy." 

At  from  400°  to  420°  F.  (204*5°  to  215-5°  C.)  it  gives  off  more  water, 
blackens,  and  leaves  a  brown  residue  called  "caramel"  (C^HjgO^. 

Above  this  temperature  it  evolves  inflammable  and  other  g&?& 
(CO  ;  CH4  ;  C02  ;  etc.),  a  liquid  distillate  consisting  of  acetic  acid. 
acetone,  aldehyde,  and  a  brown  oil  containing  furfurol  and  assamar 
coming  over.     Charcoal  only  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  operation. 

(J3.)  On  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water. — By  boiling  a  solution  of 
cane  sugar,  it  becomes  inverted  sugar  (C12H82Ou+H£O=2C5Hjt0eJ. 
This  change  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of  certain  salts  and  of  dflow 
sulphuric  or  other  mineral  or  organic  acid.  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  brown  products,  such  as  ulmin,  are  formed. 

Heated  to  365°  F.  (185°  C.)  with  a  very  little  water,  sugar  become* 
.vitreous,  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass,  called  "  barleg  **$&* 
an  admixture  of  amorphous  and  crystallizable  sugar.  The  amorphow 
sugar  contained  in  barley  sugar  gradually  becomes  crystalline  and 
opaque  by  keeping. 

Solubility. — Sugar  is  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  in  2  aq.  by  weight),  its 
solubility  in  boiling  water  being  almost  unlimited.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  ether.  Boiling  absolute  alcohol  dissolve? 
7*7th  part  of  its  weight,  but  gives  it  up  again  on  cooling. 

Action  of  acids. — Strong  mineral  acids  rapidly  decompose  it  Vid> 
sulphuric  acid  the  sugar  is  completely  decomposed,  carbon  being  sepa- 
rated and  SOo  evolved.  This  reaction  is  peculiar  to  cane  sugar.  With 
nitric  acid,  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids  are  formed.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  ulmin  and  ulmic  acids  are  formed.  With  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  an 
amorphous,  explosive,  nitro-compound  (nitro-sucrose)  is  formed  (CwHjs 
(N02)4Ou).  The  action  of  weak  mineral  or  vegetable  acids  is  to 
convert  sucrose,  which  is  non-fermentable,  into  dextrose  and  1cto1os< 
both  of  which  sugars  may  be  fermented. 

Action  of  alkalies. — Concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkalies  form  with 
cane  sugar  bodies  called  sucrates.  Dilute  solutions  act  feebly  and 
slowly,  forming  ulmic  acid.  Triturated  with  the  dried  caustic  alkalies. 
sucrose  does  not  turn  brown,  thereby  distinguishing  it  from  grape  sugar. 

Action  of  oxidizing  bodies. — By  oxidation  with    sulphuric  acid  and 
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uanganic  peroxide,  sugar  yields  formic  acid,  but  when  acted  on  with 
Lilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids.  Sucrose  burns 
-ividly  when  its  mixture  with  potassic  chlorate  is  touched  with  a 
lrop  of  sulphuric  acid  It  fires  when  triturated  with  plumbic  per- 
>xide.  It  reduces  silver  and  mercury  salts  by  heat.  Pure  cupric 
lydrate  is  very  slowly  reduced  by  it  even  when  the  solution  is  boiling, 
mt  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  which/ 
lowly  and  imperfectly,  precipitates  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling. 

A  solution  of  sugar  dissolves  lead  oxide.  Lead  also  combines  with 
mi  gar  to  form  two  crystalline  lead  saccharates,  viz.  C12Hl8Pb2On  and 
^i«Hl6Pbs0u. 

Cane  sugar  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  it  does  indirectly  by  con- 
version into  dextrose  and  lsevulose. 

(20   Milk  Sugar  (Lactin  or  Lactose)  C19Hg2On. 
Natural  History. — Found  only  in  animals  (milk  of  mammalia). 
Preparation. — From  the  whey  of  milk  by  evaporation  and  crystal- 
lization. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  hard  gritty  substance,  crystallizing  in 
square  prisms.  It  is  not  very  sweet.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*5, 
and  rotates  a  ray  of  light  +  59°  3'. 

Solubility.— Soluble  in  water  (1  in  6  at  60°  F. ;  1  in  2*5  at  212°  F.). 
It  is  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Action  of  heat.— At  284°  F.  (140°  C.)  two  molecules  of  lactose  lose 
one  molecule  of  water.  At  400°  F.  (204*5°  C.)  lactose  fuses  and  loses 
more  water.  In  other  respects  the  action  of  heat  upon  it,  corresponds 
to  that  on  cane  sugar. 

ffi.)  Chemical.  Milk  sugar  is  decomposed  by  strong  acids.  Nitric 
acid,  by  oxidation,  converts  it  into  mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric  and  oxalic 
acids.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  changed  into  a  fermentable  sugar 
called  galactose  (C0H12O6),  a  body  which,  with  nitric  acid,  forms  mucic 
acid,  and  rotates  a  ray  of  light  +  83°  3'.  Lactose  does  not  itself 
undergo  vinous  fermentation,  but  under  the  action  of  yeast  rapidly 
changes  to  a  fermentable  sugar  (galactose).  Under  the  action  of 
chalk  and  cheese  lactose  forms  lactic  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol 
being  formed  simultaneously.  Boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  hydrate,  it  precipitates  seven-tenths  as  much  cuprous  oxide  as 
dextrose. 

(3.)  Melitose  (CisH^Ou). — This  is  obtained  from  various  species 
of  eucalyptus.  The  crystals  have  a  slightly  saccharine  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  (1  in  9  at  60°  F.;  1  in  3  at  212°  F.),  and  in  boiling 
alcohol.     It  is  dextro-rotatory  102°. 

By  the  action  upon  melitose  either  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  heat, 
or  of  yeast,  it  forms  two  kinds  of  sugar — a  fermentable  sugar,  glucose, 
and  an  ud fermentable  sugar,  eucalyn.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  mucic 
and  oxalic  acids.    It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution. 
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(4.)  MelizitOSe  (Ci*H*«Ou)  is  obtained  from  the  larch.  It  ii 
dextro-rotatory  94°  1'.  With  nitric  acid,  it  forms  oxalic  acid.  On 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  glucose.  It  ferments  wht 
difficulty. 

(5.)  Trehalose  (C1C H^On)  is  obtained  from  the  trebala  manna  of 
Syria.  It  is  dextro-rotatory  200°.  It  forms  a  detonating  compound 
with  strong  nitric  acid  ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  forms  oxalic  aeic 
It  ferments  very  imperfectly,  and  does  not  precipitate  cuprous  oxide 
from  alkaline  copper  solutions. 

(6.)  MyCOSe  (C^rT^Ou)  is  obtained  from  ergot,  mushrooms,  etc. 
It  is  dextro-rotatory  173°.     It  ferments  slowly. 

GROUP  IL-THE  GLUCOSES. 

Formula  CaH1806- 

(1.)  Grape  Sugar  {Glucose;  Dextrose;  Dextro-Glucose ;  Gmvlar 
Sugar)  (C6HI206). 

History. — Glucose  occurs  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
(a.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  found  in  fossil  ferns  and  in  vege- 
table mould*;  in  sweet  fruits  and  in  honey;  in  chestnuts ;  in  growing 
potatoes  and  in  malt.  In  ripe  fruits  and  in  honey,  it  usually  occur? 
along  with  laevulose  and  cane  sugar. 

(/3.)  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  the  urine,  in  minute 
quantity  in  health,  but  often  in  enormous  quantity  in  diabetes.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  liver  and  in  the  stomach  during  digestion. 

Preparation. — (1.)  From  fruits,  etc.,  by  precipitating  its  solution  in 
water  with  spirit.  From  honey,  by  washing  with  dilute  alcohol 
which  dissolves  the  laevulose  but  leaves  the  glucose. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  diastase  (malt)  on  starch,  or  by  merely  boiling 
the  starch  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  to  be  neutralized  with 
chalk,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  crystallized— 

C6H10O5         -f  H20  =        C6HwO,j. 

Starch  +  "Water  =  Glucose. 

Glucose  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  cellulin. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  the  glucosides,  such  as  asculio. 
amygdalin,  chitin,  glycyrrhizin,  salicin,  etc. 

Properties. — A  granular  non-sparkling  body,  forming  nodular  masses 
of  minute  acicular  radiating  crystals  (C6H1206»H80).  Its  sweetening 
power  is  about  one-half  that  of  cane  sugar.  Specific  gravity,  H.  h 
is  dextro-rotatory  54°. 

Action  of  heat. — It  suffers  no  decomposition  up  to  266°  F.  (IStfC). 
At  338°  F.  (170°  C.)  water  is  evolved,  and  glucosan  (C6H1005)  formed. 
By  the  further  action  of  heat,  it  forms  caramel. 

It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
spirit. 
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ction  of  acids. — Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts  grape  sugar  into 
sulptio-saccharic  acid.  (This  acid  forms  a  soluble  baric  salt.)  Nitric 
arid  oxidizes  it  to  saccharic  or  oxalic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poses* it.  Heated  with  organic  acids,  it  forms  conjugate  acid  com- 
pounds, such  as  tri-aceto-dextrose,  C6Hg03(C2HsOg)3.  Boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  various  brown  compounds 
called  ulmin,  ulmic  acid,  etc. 

Solutions  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  decompose  it  even  in  the 
cold,  but  more  rapidly  when  heated,  forming  a  brown  compound 
^Moor's  Test).  With  yeast,  it  ferments  rapidly  and  directly  at  a  tem- 
perature of  77°  F.  (25°  C).  It  unites  with  certain  salts  (as  NaCl) 
and  metallic  oxides  (as  CaO,  BaO,  etc.),  forming  with  them  unstable 
compounds  such  as  (C6H1206)2NaCl.HgO  and  (C6H1£06)s(BaO)3, 
2H*0,  etc. 

It  is  rapidly  oxidized.  Hence  when  boiled  in  alkaline  solutions  of 
silver  and  copper  salts,  it  quickly  reduces  them,  precipitating  metallic 
silver  or  the  red  cuprous  oxide.  Five  molecules  of  cuprous  oxide  are 
exactly  reduced  by  one  molecule  of  grape  sugar. 

(2.)  IiSBVlllose  (Lawo-glucose ;  Left-handed  Glucose ;  Mucoid  Sugar) 
(C6Hw0,). 

Natural  History. — This  sugar  occurs,  together  with  glucose,  in 
honey,  ripe  fruits,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  cane  sugar  with  dilute  acids,  when  a 
mixture  of  dextrose  and  laevulose  (i.e.,  inverted  sugar)  is  formed.  On 
neutralizing  with  lime,  calcium  compounds  of  both  glucose  and 
laevulose  result,  the  glucose  compound  being  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
laevulose  compound  insoluble.  The  latter  compound  after  separation 
is  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  or  oxalic  acid,  whereby  a  pure  laevulose  is  obtained. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  inulin. 

Properties. — A  sweet  syrup.  It  may  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
solid,  but  with  difficulty.  It  is  more  soluble  than  dextrose  in  water  and 
m  spirit.  It  rotates  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  The  rotation 
of  glucose  to  the  right  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  but  the  extent 
of  rotation  to  the  left  in  the  case  of  laevulose,  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture from  53  degrees  at  194° F.  (90° C.)  to  106  degrees  at  572° F. 
(U°C). 

Inasmuch  as  inverted  sugar  consists  of  equal  parts  of  glucose 
(=  +  56°)  and  laevulose  (=  —  106°),  it  follows  that  inverted  sugar  is 
lavo-rotatory  (=  —  50°).  By  heat  laevulose  forms  a  body  isomeric 
with  glucosan,  called  lavulosan  (C6H10O5).  On  oxidation  laevulose  yields 
saccharic  acid.  Its  reaction  with  a  ferment  and  with  metallic  salts  are 
similar  to  those  of  glucose. 

(30  Galactose  (CeHuOfl)  is  prepared  by  boiling  milk  sugar  in  dilute 
acids.    It  is  dextro-rotatory  82°  3'.    It  ferments  easily.    It  resembles 
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glucose,  except  that,  unlike  it  and  all  preceding  sugars,  it  yields  muck 
acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid. 

(4.)  Sorbite  (C6H180<$)  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  berries  oi 
the  mountain  ash.  By  oxidation  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it  forms  oxalic 
acid.  It  does  not  yield  alcohol  by  fermentation  with  yeast,  bus  n 
yields  lactic  and  butyric  acids  together  with  some  alcohol  by  contact 
with  cheese  and  chalk.     It  is  dextro-rotatory  47°. 

(5.)  Eucaljm  (CeH^Oa)  is  a  sugar  separated  during  the  fennenta- 
tion  of  eucalyptus  sugar.  It  will  not  ferment,  nor  is  it  rendered  fer- 
mentable by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  dextro-rotatory 
(  +  50°). 

(6.)  Inosite  (C^H^Og).  The  sugar  of  muscle.  It  is  also  found  in 
kidney  beans.  Inosite  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  does  not  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation,  but  forms 
lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids  by  the  action  upon  it  of  chalk  and 
cheese.     It  is  without  action  on  a  polarized  ray. 

Glucosides. 

There  are  various  bodies  found  in  plants,  called  gluco&tks  (aod  which 
may  be  described  as  compound  ethers  of  glucose)  ;  none  of  them  have 
been  prepared  artificially.  They  yield  on  decomposition  a  sugar, 
together  with  other  substances.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
of  these  bodies  :  — 

(1.)  Amygdalin  (CwH^NOu  +  SH^).  Source;  bitter  almonds. 
Under  the  action  of  emulsion  or  synaptase  forms  glucose,  bitter  almond 
oil  (benzoic  aldehyde),  and  hydrocyanic  acid.     Thus  :— 

C^H^NOn     +    2H20  =   C7H60     +        HCN        +  2C6H1.Or 
Amygdalin        +    Water    =      Benzoio      +    Hydrocyanic    +      Glucose. 

aldehyde  acia. 

(2.)  JEsClllin   (C81Hg40ls).     Source;  bark  of  horse-chestnut  tree. 

Breaks  up  into  dextrose  (CfiH^Og),  and  aesculetin  (C9H604). 

(3.)  Chittin  (CgH^NOg).     Source ;  wing-cases  of  insects. 

(4.)  Glycyrrhizin  (C24HS609).     Source;  liquorice  sugar. 

(5.)  Indican  (C26HS1N017).  Source  ;  wood.  Yields  dextrose  and 
indigo  blue  (C8H6NO). 

(6.)  Myronic  Acid  (C^oHjgNSgOxo).  Source ;  black  mustard.  Bj 
the  action  of  the  myrosin  (an  albuminous  ferment)  present  in  the  seed, 
the  myronic  acid  (present  as  myronate  of  potassium),  forms  oil  of 
mustard  (athylthiocyanate),  glucose,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(7.)  Phlorizin  (C21HMO10,2H8O).  Source;  root  bark  of  apple  and 
cherry-tree. 

(8.)  Quercitrin  (C^H^O^).     Source;  quercitron  bark. 

(9.)  Salitin  (C13H1807).  Source;  bark  of  willow,  poplar;  also 
found  in  the  castoreum,  contained  in  a  gland  of  the  beaver.  Forms, 
under  the  action  of  synaptase  or  emulsin,   dextrose  (C6HltO$)  and 
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alicylic  alcohol  (taligenin)  (C6II4(HO)CHfiOH).  By  distillation  with 
.ulphnric  acid  and  potassic  bichromate,  forms  salicylol  (C7H609),  or  the 
irtificial  oil  of  the  meadow  sweet  {Spiraea  ulmaria).  With  dilate  nitric 
icid,  it  yields  helicin  (C13II1607). 

(10.)   Populhl  (CgoHggOs).     Source ;  bark  of  aspen. 

(11.)  Ruberythlic  Acid  (C^gH^O^).     Source;  madder  root. 

(12*)   Solanin  (C^H^NO^).    Source  ;  woody  nightshade. 

(13.)  Arbutin  (Ci2Hia07).  Source;  leaves  of  the  bear-berry  (arbu- 
Uts  uva  urai). 

(14.)  Coniferin  (CJ6H2208).     Source ;  juice  of  conifercs. 

(15.)   ConVOlvulin  (CsiH^Oje).     Source;  jalap  root. 

(160  Tannin  (C^H^Ou).  Source  ;  gall  nuts.  [The  tannins  con- 
stitute a  group  of  substances.] 

GROUP  IIL-AMYLOSES. 
Starches :  Fecula-Amidine. 

Natural  History. — The  starches  are  organized,  non-crystalline  bodies, 
found  in  cells  situate  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable,  except  the  tips 
of  the  buds  and  the  extremities  of  the  rootlets.  Starch  is  also  found 
in  animals,  especially  in  embryonic  tissue,  as  well  as  in  the  brain,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys  of  adults. 

Preparation. — The  tissue  is  first  broken  up,  and  the  starch  removed 
by  washing  with  cold  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

Varieties. — We  may  recognise  four  varieties  : — 

(U)  Common  starch ;  (2.)  Lichen  starch ;  (3.)Inulin;  (40  Paramylon. 

(1.)  Common  Starch  (CdH10o5)n. 

Preparation. — (a.)  From  wheat >  which  contains  60  per  cent.  It  is 
extracted  either  (1)  by  fermenting  the  wheat  flour  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  gluten  putrefies,  thereby  assisting  the 
separation  of  the  starch  (old  method) ;  or  (2),  by  simple  washing. 

(/3.)  From  rice  (83  per  cent.),  extracted  by  washing  the  powdered 
nee  with  a  weak  alkaline  lye  to  dissolve  the  gluten  (Jones  patent), 
(y.)  From  potatoes  (20  per  cent.),  extracted  by  rasping  and  washing. 
(5.)  From  arrowroot,  Jatropha  manihot,  etc. 

Properties. — A  white  pulverulent  crepitating  solid.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  starch  corpuscles  vary  with  its  source.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  in  alcohol  or  in  ether.     Specific  gravity,  1  *5. 

Action  of  heat,  (a.)  On  the  dry  starch.  A  moderate  heat  merely  dries 
the  starch  corpuscles.  A  temperature  of  320°  F.  (160°  C.)  discolors 
the  starch  a  little,  and  renders  it  soluble  (dextrin).  At  higher  tem- 
peratures the  starch  becomes  of  a  buff  colour,  and  evolves  water, 
leaving  dextrin.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  evolves  more  water, 
and  leaves  caramel.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  starch  is 
decomposed,  a  carbonaceous  residue  being  formed,  and  carbonic  and 
luetic  acids,  together  with  certain  empyreumatic  oils,  evolved. 
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03.)  Heated  with  water  to  158°  F.  (70°  C.)  the  starch  corpuscles  split, 
and  form  with  the  water  a  thick  paste,  called  starch  paste.  Boiled  for 
a  long  time,  this  solution  becomes  clear.  On  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  clear  solution,  it  deposits  a  white  precipitate  of  soluble  starch. 

Action  of  acids. — All  acids  decompose  starch  ;  (a.)  Strong  sulpkunc 
acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  compound  acid.  With  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  starch  is  changed  into  glucose  ;  (fi.)  Concentrated  nitric  acA 
converts  starch  into  xyloidin,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
water  (C19H19(NO«)O10)  to  the  acid  solution.  A  weaker  acid  eoa- 
verts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  A  very  weak  acid  changes  it  to  dextrin, 
(y.)  Hydrochloric  acid  changes  starch  into  glucose.  The  action  of 
oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  (but  not  of  acetic  acid)  is  similar  to  that  or 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Action  of  alkalies. — A  cold  alkaline  solution  forms  a  paste  with 
starch.     Fused  with  starch,  the  alkalies  form  oxalates. 

Action  of  haloids. — Neither  chlorine  nor  bromine  have  much  action 
on  starch  in  the  cold,  but  when  starch  is  heated  in  chlorine  it  i? 
decomposed.  The  action  of  iodine  is  to  color  the  starch  blue,  the 
color  being  destroyed  at  a  little  below  212°F.(100°  C),  reappearing 
(if  the  heat  has  not  been  too  great)  as  the  solution  cools.  Ferments, 
such  as  yeast  and  diastase  (like  dilute  sulphuric  acid),  change  it  fcto 
dextrin  and  glucose. 

(2.)  Lichen  Starch  is  found  in  most  lichens,  such  as  Iceland  and 
Carrageen  moss.  When  boiled  with  water  it  forms  a  jelly.  It  is  con- 
verted by  acids  into  glucose.  Iodine  turns  it  a  greenish  brown  color- 
It  does  not  ferment  when  mixed  with  yeast  or  diastase. 

(3.)  Timlin  Starch  18  found  in  the  roots  of  most  of  the  Composite 
such  as  the  dahlia,  chicory,  elecampane,  etc.  It  is  an  amorphous" 
white  substance,  decomposed,  like  starch,  by  heat  It  forms  dextrin  br 
long-continued  boiling.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  it  yields  IffW" 
lose.     Iodine  has  no  action  upon  it. 

(4.)  Paramyloil  {glycogen,  or  animal  starch),  is  found  in  certain  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  also  in  certain  viscera  of  the  higher  animak 
especially  in  the  placenta.  Acids  change  it  into  glucose.  Iodine  h* 
no  action  upon  it. 

Uses. — In  the  vegetable,  starch  acts  as  a  store  of  nutriment  In  the 
animal,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  respiratory  food.  The  essential  con- 
dition for  rendering  starch  useful  either  to  the  vegetable  or  to  tltf 
animal,  is  its  conversion  into  soluble  dextrin  and  sugar. 

Gums  (C6H10O5). 

Gums  are  organic  bodies  occurring  in  the  juices  of  plants.  Tty 
are  amorphous,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  bodies.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  sugars (a)  by  not  being  susceptible  of  fermentation,  and  (p) 
by  forming  mucic  acid  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid.    Fromre»a#tbej 
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may  be  distinguished  (a)  by  their  solubility  or  by  their  softening  in 
water,  and  (fi)  by  their  insolubility  in  alcohol. 

Varieties. — Dextrin,  arabin,  cerasin,  tragacanthin,  bassorin,  calendulin, 
saponin,  pectin,  carrageenin,  cydonin. 

(L)  Dextrin  (CflH10Oa).  Dextrin  occurs  in  all  vegetable  juices,  and 
may  be  prepared  artificially  (constituting  artificial  or  British  gum), 
either — 

(cu)  By  heating  starch  with  or  without  water. 

(J3. )  By  heating  starch  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

(y.)  By  the  action  on  starch  either  of  diastase  (such  as  is  contained 
in  an  infusion  of  malt),  or  of  a  similar  compound  such  as  is  present 
in  the  stomach  during  digestion. 

The  properties  of  dextrine  vary  somewhat  with  its  source.  It  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  a  mucilage,  from  which  solution  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol  and  by  acetate  of  lead.  Its  action  on  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  is  dextro-rotatory  (138°  7'). 

Iodine  colors  some  specimens  of  dextrin  brown,  whilst  on  others  it 
has  no  action.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it  forms  dextrose. 
It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  Pure  gum  does  not  reduce  an 
alkaline  copper  solution. 

(2.)  Arabin  (C18Hfl2On)  is  the  principle  of  gum  arabic,  and  con- 
stitutes the  soluble  portion  of  other  gums.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  the  solution  being  unacted  upon  by  iodine.  The 
arabin  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  potassic  silicate. 

Gum-arabic  is  probably  a  lime  salt,  as  it  yields,  on  incineration, 
3  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  is  almost  entirely  lime.  Gummic  acid  is 
said  to  be  soluble  in  water,  like  gum,  but  not  to  be  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  alcohol,  unless  an  acid  or  a  salt  be  present.  It  is 
laevo-rotatory  36°.  By  a  heat  of  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  forms  meta- 
gummic  acid  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

(2.)  Gerasin  (CflH10O5)  is  the  insoluble  part  of  cherry-tree, 
peach,  and  other  similar  gums.  It  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  lime 
and  metagummic  acid.  It  is  changed  into  arabin  by  long  continued 
boiling. 

(4.)  Tragacanthin  is  the  soluble  portion  of  gum  tragacanth. 

(5.)  Bassorin  is  the  insoluble  portion  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  forms 
the  chief  part  of  gum  bassora.  It  is  soluble  both  in  cold  and 
boiling  water. 

(6.)  Pectin* — Unripo  fleshy  fruits  contain  an  insoluble  body  called 
pectoae,  to  which  the  hardness  of  unripe  fruits  is  due.  By  the  action 
of  a  ferment  present  in  the  fruit,  this  body  forms  in  the  ripe  fruit  a 
soluble  substance  called  pectin.  The  peculiarity  of  pectin  is  the  pro- 
perty it  possesses  of  forming  a  jelly  with  acids  or  alkalies.    It  is 
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soluble    in    water,    insoluble    in    alcohol,  and  without  action  on  i 
polarized  ray. 

The  solution  of  pectin  is  neutral.  It  is  precipitated  bj  alcohol,  but 
not  by  plumbic  acetate.  By  boiling  with  water  it  forms  parapecti* 
which  is  precipitated  by  plumbic  acetate.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acid 
it  forms  meta-pectin,  which  is  acid  to  litmus,  and  is  precipitated  by 
barium  chloride.  By  the  action  of  bases,  all  these  varieties  of  pectin 
are  changed  into  pectic  acid. 

We  are  unable  to  fix  definite  formulas  for  these  bodies. 

REACTIONS   TO   BE   NOTED. 

Alcohol  (Ethylic  alcohol,  G2H5(OH)  )  :— 

1.  Absorbs  moisture.  Mixes  with  water,  heat  and  contraction  of 
volume  occurring  at  the  time  of  admixture. 

2.  Heated  in  a  test  tube,  (a.)  volatilizes  without  blackening. 
(/3.)  The  vapor  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  (y.)  burns  with  a  blue,  smoke- 
less, non-luminous  flame. 

3.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  (a.)  alcohol  does  not  blacken  ;  (p.) 
evolves  an  ethereal  odor.     [Methylated  spirit  turns  brown.] 

4.  Heated  with  potassic  hydrate  it  gives  no  action. 

5.  Heated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  and  a  little 
potash  solution,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  iodoform  b 
produced. 

Glycerin,  C3H5(OH)s  .— 

1.  Heated  in  a  test-tube  glycerin  decomposes  without  blackening, 
emitting  acrid  fumes  of  acrolein. 

2.  Its  behaviour  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  potassic 
hydrate  is  similar  to  the  action  of  heat  without  these  reagents. 

3.  It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colors. 

4.  Nitro-sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  the  substitution  compound 
nitro-glycerin  (Ca^NO^Os). 

Sugars:— 


1.  Taste       

2.  Action  on  polarized  ray. . 

3.  Heated  in  a  test  tube    . . 

4.  Heated  with  H,804      . . 

6.  Heated     with     potassic 
hydrate 

6.  Heated     with     potassic 

cuprio  tartrate 

7.  Add  to  the  solution  two 

drops  of    ouprio    sul- 
phate, and  then  KHO 


Sucrose. 


Very  sweet 
Dextro-rotatory  73*8° 
Chars ;  odor  of  caramel 
Chars  rapidly  ;  SO,  eTolved 

No  change 

No  red  ppt  of  Co,0 

Turns  blue;  on  heating 
Utile  alteration  occurs  at 
first ;  a  slight  red  precipi- 
tate falls  after  a  time, 
hut  the  blue  color  of  the 
solution  remains. 


Qlocose. 


Not  Tery  sweet 

Dextro-rotatory  64°. 

Chart. 

Chars  slowly;  farms  nl- 

pho-sacoharic  sold. 
Becomes  dark  brown. 

Red  precipitate  of  Cn,0. 

Turns  blue;  on  hsfttisi 
an  immediate  ye&ft* 
precipitate  oecnn,  to 
coming  dark  red  (Co,0), 
the  solution  xaffy 
losing  its  color. 
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Starch  :— 

(1.)  Under  the  microscope,  starch  cells  appear  as  rounded  grains, 
which  polarize  light. 

(2.)  Insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  the  cells  burst,  and  the 
starch  forms  a  paste,  shreds  of  membrane  being  apparent  in  the 
solution. 

(3.)  It  forms  a  blue  compound  with  free  iodine  ;  this  compound  is, 
(a.)  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  (/3.)  insoluble  in  solutions  containing 
free  acid  ;  (y.)  is  destroyed  by  heat,  temporarily  if  the  heat  be  slight, 
but  permanently  if  the  heat  be  considerable  (p.  109.) 

(4.)   It  is  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  xyloidin. 

Gum: — 

1.  Softens  in  cold  water. 

2.  Gives  no  reaction  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

3.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  white  precipitate. 


II  2 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Relationship  to  other  Bodies.  Monobasic  Acids  :  Acetic — Acrylic— 8orhtc— Beesok 
— Cinnamic — Naphtoio.  Dibasic  Acids:  Succinic — Fumaric — Phthslic.  Tu- 
basic  Acids  :  Tricarballylio — Mesitio.    Reactions  oi  the  Acids. 

Supflbmbntart  Chaftbr. — Fats  and  Oils— Soaps — Candles — The  Tinnioa— Ink- 
Tanning. 

ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

An  organic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  an  alcohol  derivative.  It  is  a 
compound  of  a  semi-molecule  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  with  an  oxygenated 
radical. 

(1.)  An  alcohol  is  derived  from  a  hydrocarbon  by  the  substitution  of 
one  or  more  equivalents  of  the  group  (OH),  for  one  or  more  equiva- 
lents of  H.     Thus— 

C8H6  =  Ethane  and  forms  C8Hs(OH)  EthyUc  alcohol 
CSH8  =  Propane  „        „     C3H7(OH)  PropyUc  alcohol 

Upon  the  number  of  equivalents  of  (OH)  substituted  for  hydrogen 
atoms  depends  the  atomicity  of  the  alcohol,  by  which  we  mean  the 
number  of  ethers  that  an  alcohol  can  form  by  the  substitution  of  i 
monatomic  alcohol  radical  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  group  (OH). 
Thus— 

Monatomic  alcohol  Diatomic  alcohol  Triatomic  alcohol 

CH^OH)  CsH8(OH)8  CjH/OH),. 

Ftopyl  alcohol ;  Proptne  alcohol ;  Propemgl  aloM, 

(2.)  An  organic  add  is  derived  from  an  alcohol  by  the  equivalent 
substitution  of  O*  for  Hj,  or  of  08  for  H^  etc.     Thus — 

C«H,(OH)  Ethylic  alcohol  forms  C2H30(OH)  Acetic  acid; 
C3H7(OH)  PropyUc  alcohol    „     C3H,0(OH)  PropyUc  acid, 

(3.)  An  alcohol  may  yield  more  than  one  acid.  The  number  of 
acids  an  alcohol  is  capable  of  forming  may  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  times  that  the  group  (CH8.OH)  enters  into  the  molecule  of 
the  alcohol     Thus — 

Ethylic  alcohol,  CSH6(0H),  contains  but  one  of  the  group  CHgOH 
(  +  CH3).     It  therefore  forms  only  one  acid. 

Ethene  alcohol  C2H4  (OH)8,  contains  two  of  the  group  CH*OH.  It 
therefore  forms  two  acids. 
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(4.)  But  inasmuch  as  the  change  of  an  alcohol  into  an  acid  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  O  for  H8,  or  in  other  words  in  the  conversion  of 
the  group  CH8OH  of  the  alcohol,  into  COOH  in  the  acid  (which  latter 
group  is  termed  carboxyl),  it  follows  that  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
carboxyl  in  the  acid,  determines  the  basicity  of  the  acid  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  number  of  groups  of  carboxjl  in  the  acid,  indicates 
the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  that  may  be  replaced  by  metals  to  form 
salts.      Thus — 

(a.)  C«H402  is  acetic  acid.  It  contains  only  one  of  the  group 
COOH  ;  it  therefore  is  a  monobasic  acid,  i.e.,  only  one  atom  of  its 
hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal  in  the  formation  of  salts. 

Q3>)  CsH804  is  oxalic  acid.  It  contains  two  of  the  group  COOH. 
It  is  therefore  dibasic,  i.e.,  the  molecule  may  have  two  atoms  of  its 
hydrogen  replaced  in  the  formation  of  salts,  either  by  two  of  a  monad 
metal,  or  by  one  dyad  metal. 

(5.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  basicity  of  any  acid  corresponds 
with  the  basicity  of  the  alcohol  from  which  such  acid  was  derived. 
Many  of  the  acids  known  have  been  actually  derived  from  alcohols, 
whilst  many,  as  yet,  have  not  been  classified. 

Constitution  Of  the  Acids. — Acids  have  been  regarded  as  formed 
on  the  type  of  a  molecule  of  water  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid 
or  oxygenated  radical  for  one  of  the  hydrogens  (if  the  radical  be 
univalent)  of  the  water  molecule,  just  as  alcohols  are  regarded  as 
formed  on  the  type  of  a  molecule  of  water  by  the  substitution  of  an 
alcohol  or  hydrocarbon  radical  for  one  of  hydrogen.  If  the  radicals 
be  divalent,  the  acids  and  alcohols  are  then  regarded  as  formed  on 
the  double  water  type,  etc.     Thus — 

(,)  1 1    O  -  W,  Ck«.  }  O  =  Sffi,  C,H'S  j  O  -  tf 

(tingle  mol.). 

(B  )  H«  1 O.- Water  (CW 1  0«-Propene     C  A°>"  1 0«=Lactic 
V*')  H8  f  U«- W Bter •     H,      f  u*~  glycol ;  H,  / u*     acid. 

(double  mol.). 

The  acid  radicals  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  yl,  as  acetyl,  the 
radical  of  acetic  acid,  etc. 

Acid  Derivatives. 

(1.)  Salts. — Organic  salts  (as  we  have  said)  are  of  different  basici- 
ties, according  to  the  number  of  times  that  the  group  CO.OH  occurs 
in  the  molecule.  When  the  acid  is  acted  upon  by  a  metallic  carbonate, 
hydrate  or  oxide,  the  II  of  this  group  (car boxy  1)  is  exchanged  for 
a  metal  to  form  a  salt. 

(a.)  Monobasic  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  CH3CO(OII),  forms  (1) 
normal  salts,  as  sodium  acetate,  CH3CO(ONa) ;  (2)  acid  salts,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  normal  salt  with  a  molecule  of  the  acid,  as 
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acid  potassium  acetate,  (C8H,0)2(OK)(OH)  ;  and  (3)  baric  salts,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  normal  salt  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  a 
metallic  oxide  or  hydrate,  as  triplumbic  acetate,  Pb'/(CjH302)e^PbO, 
etc 

(/}.)  Dibasic  acids,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  C£02(OH)2,  form  (1)  normal 
salts,  as  amnionic  oxalate,  C«02(ONH4)2,  where  all  the  displaeeabie 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal  ;  and  (2)  acid  salts,  as  acid  am- 
nionic oxalate,  C208(OH)(ONH4),  where  one-half  of  the  displaeeabie 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal. 

(2.)  Acid  Anhydrides  Or  Oxides. — These  are  bodies  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl  in  the  acid,  by  as 
acid  radical.     Thus,  CH3CO(OH)  being  acetic  acid, — 

(a.)  [CH3CO(CH3CO)0]  =  acetic  oxide  or  anhydride. 

(/3.)  [CH3CO(C7HsO)0]  =  acetobenzoic  oxide. 

Thus  the  acid  radical  may  be  the  same  as  that  already  present  in 
the  body,  as  in  (a),  or  it  may  be  different,  as  in  (/3).  Various  mixed 
anhydrides  may  in  this  way  be  formed. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  the  acid  chlorides  either  on  the 
acids  or  on  their  salts. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  metallic  oxides. 

Properties. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  water,  the  anhydrides  become 
acids  ;  (2)  with  phosphoric  chloride  (PC15),  they  form  acid  chlorides ; 
(3)  by  the  action  of  alcohols,  they  form  ethereal  salts ;  (4)  with 
ammonia,  they  form  acid  amides. 

(3.)  Acid  Peroxides. — These  bodies  bear  the  same  relationship  to 
acid  oxides,  that  PbO  bears  to  PbOg.     Thus  : — 

(CH:iCO),0  =  acetic  oxide;  (CH3CO)80«  =  acetic  peroxide. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  a  metallic  peroxide  (as  BaOc)  on  an 
acid  anhydride  or  chloride. 

Properties. — The  acid  peroxides  are  powerful  oxidising  agents. 

(4.)  Compound  Ethers.—  {Ethereal  salts.)  Bodies  formed  by  tbe 
substitution  of  the  replaceable  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  an  alcohol 
(hydrocarbon)  radical.     Thus  : — 

Acetic  acid,  CH3CO(OH),  forms  CHsCO(OC2H6),  ethglic  acetate. 

A  similar  formation  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  acids. 
Thus  :— 

Sulphuric  acid,  HgSO*  forms  (C2Hs)8S04,  eihylic  sulphate. 

Further,  as  we  have  normal  and  acid  metallic  salts,  so  also  we  may 
have  normal  and  acid  ethereal  salts. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  alcohols,  either  on  the  acid*, 
the  acid  chlorides,  or  the  anhydrides. 

(2.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  ethereal  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  acids. 

Properties. — Stable  bodies.  When  heated  with  water  they  form  the 
acid  and  the  alcohol  from  which  they  were  derived. 
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(5.)  Acid  Chlorides,  Bromides  and  Iodides.  These  are  bodies 

formed  by  the  substitution  of  the  (OH)  in  the  carboxyl  group  of  the 
acid,  by  either  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.     Thus — 

JLcetic  acid,  CH3CO(OH),  forms  CH3CO(Cl),  acetyl  chloride. 

Succinic  acid,  CaH4C202(OH)2,  forms  C2H4C202(CI2),  succinyl 
chloride. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  the  haloid  phosphorus  compounds  on 
the  acids,  or  on  their  metallic  salts. 

JProperties. — Decomposed  by  water  into  the  organic  and  haloid 
acids.     Thus  : — 

CH3CO(Ci)      +       H20       =   CHsCO(OH)    +  HC1. 

Acetyl  chloride        -f-        Water        =        Acetio  acid        -f-        Hydrochloric 

acid. 

(6.)  Acid  Amides. — Bodies  formed  by  the  substitution  of  the  (OH) 
in  the  carboxyl  group  of  the  acid  by  amidogen  (NH2).  The  mono- 
basic acids  yield  normal  amides  only,  whilst  the  dibasic  acids  yield 
both  normal  and  acid  amides.     Thus  : — 

Acetic  acid,  CH3CO(OH),  forms  CH3CO(NH2),  Acetamide  (neutral). 
SucdmcacidtCtHfitO^OH)*  forms  C8H4C202(NH2)(OH),  Succinamide 

(acid). 
„  „  „        C2H4Ci02(NHs)2,  Succinamide 

(neutral). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  ammonium  salts  of 
the  acids,  whereby  water  is  abstracted.     Thus : — 

CH3CO(ONH4)        =        CH3CO(NH2)        +  H20. 

Amnionic  acetate  =  Acetamide  +  Water. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  ammonia  either  (a)  on  the  compound  ethers  or 
(/3)  on  the  acid  chlorides. 

(a.)    CH3CO(OC2H6)   +      NH3    =   C8H,(OH)  +  CH,CO(NH2). 

Ei  hylic  acetate        +    Ammonia  =  Bthylio  alcohol  +        Acetamide. 

(/3.)        CH3CO(Cl)       +  2NH3     =      NH4C1       +  CH3CO(NH2). 

Acetyl  chloride        +    Ammonia  =       Ammonio       •+■        Acetamide. 

chloride 

Properties. — When  the  acid  amides  are  heated  with  water,  the 
ammonium  salts  are  re-formed.  When  distilled  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,  they  become  "  nitriles  "  or  alcoholic  cyanides.     Thus  : — 

CHSC0(NH2)  +      P20,      =  CH3CN(or(C2H3)"  N)  +     2HPO?. 

Acetamide        +   Phoephorio    =         Methyl  cyanide  (or         +   Phosphoric 

anhydride  ethenyl  nitrile)  acid. 

(7.)  Haloid  Salts  Of  the  Acids.  These  are  compounds  formed 
from  the  metallic  salts,  by  the  substitution  of  the  metal  by  chlorine,  etc. 
Thus:— 

Potassic  acetate,  CH3CO(OK),  forms  CHsCO(OCl),  chlorine  acetate. 

Properties. — Very  unstable  bodies.     Explode  at  low  temperatures. 
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(8.)  Substitution  Derivatives.— By  the  direct  action  of  the  haloid 
elements  on  the  acids,  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  chlorine  atoms 
for  hydrogen  may  be  effected.     Thus  : — 

CH,CO(OH)  =  Aoetio  acid. 


CHfGlCOfOH)  Monochloncetic  acid. 
CHCLCO(OH)  Diohloracetic  acid. 


CH,BrCO(OH)  MonobromaceKk  wad. 
CHBr,CO(OH)  Dibromacetic  acid. 


CCl,CO(OH)  Trichloracetic  acid. 

These  substitution  acids  form  salts,  compound  ethers,  acid  chlorides, 
etc.,  like  the  original  acid. 


I. 


IT. 
III. 
IV. 


V. 


VI. 


The  organic  acids  are  divided  into  three  great  classes  according  to 
the  number  of  carboxyl  groups  (CO. OH)  which  they  contain,  or  in 
other  words,  according  to  their  basicity  : — 

I.  Monobasic  acids ;  II.  Dibasic  acids ;  III.  Tribasic  acids. 

These  may  be  further  subdivided  as  follows : — 

(A.)  Monobasic  Acids. 


SERIES. 


Acetic  aeries 
(fatty  acids) 

(a.)  Lactio  series.. 

(3.)  Pyruvic  series 

(y.)  Glvoxylic 
senes  .. 

Acrylio  series 

Sorbic  series 

Bensoio  series 

(a.)  Oxybenxoio 
series    . . 

(/3.)  Diozybenzoio 
series    . . 

(y.)  Gallic  series 
Cinoamic  series 


(«. 


CO 


Naphtoic  series 
(«0  CnHj^^^CO 

(OHJ     . . 


Hydrocarbon 

from  which 

derived. 


Cnff 


2D+S 


£u3«n-s 
CnH, 


C,H 

CnHto_w 


Formula  of  Acids. 


CnHs 


,(COOH) 


CA  (OH)  (COOH) 
CnH*.,  O(COOH) 
^H^OH^COOH) 

CnH^,(COOH) 
C-H^-JCOOH) 
(^Hj^COOH) 


^H^OHXCOOH) 

^H^OHMCOOH) 

C^to_10(OH)'COOH) 

CnHto_*(COOH) 

CnH^-ntCOOH) 

OnHjn.w^COOH) 


Example- 


Acetic  add  CUt(COOH) 

Lactio  acid  CtH.(OHHC00H) 
Pyruvic  add  CtHfO(COOH) 
Glyceric  addJCHJOfl^HiOHi 

(COOH) 
Acrylic  acid  C,H,(COOH) 
8orbic  add  CsH,(COOH) 
Benzoic  add  C6Hf  (COOH] 

Salicylic  add  C,H4(OH)(C0Off 

Oxysalicylio  add  Cflt  (OH), 

(COOH) 
Gallic  scid  aHJOH^COOflJ 
Cinnamic  add  C.H^COOH) 
Phenyl  propiolic  acid  0,11,0, 

(COOH) 
Naphtoic  add  CMHT(C0OH; 

Anthracene-carboxyhe  acsi  W* 

(COOH) 


(B.)  Dibasic  Acids. 


i. 


IT. 

in. 


SERIES. 


Succinic  series 
(a.)  Malic  series  . . 
(3.)  Tartaric  series 
Fumaric  series 
Phtbalic  series 


Hydrocarbon 

from  which 

derived. 


CLff 


n"«n+« 


Formula  of  Adds. 


^H^COOH), 
^H^OH)  (COOH), 

CnHto-i(COOH)t 


Example. 


Succinic  add  CtH4(C00H\ 
Malic  add  C,Ht(OHHC00H) 
Tartaric  acid  C-fUOHUCOOH, 
Fumaric  acid  Cj£j<;w*\ 
Phthalio  acid  CflH4(C00H), 
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(G.)  Tribasic  Acids. 


SERIES. 

Hydrocarbon 

from  which 

deriTcd. 

Formula  of  Acids. 

Example. ' 

I. 
11. 

Tricarballylio  reiies 
Meaitio  aeries 

CnHan-fl 

CnHan-^CCOOH), 

Tricarballylio  aoid  CtH.(COOH), 
Mesitic  acid  OaHt(COOH), 

A.  MONOBASIC  ACIDS. 

Acetic  Series. 

Series  I.     Formula  (CnHto+1.(COOH)). 
Of  these  we  recognise  three  groups — 

(a.)  Normal  or  primary  acids  j  ^qoh)+i)H*  ; 

derivatives  of  primary  alcohols  (see  page  658),  i.e.,  an  alcohol  where 
one  hydrogen  atom  of  carbinol  CH3(OH)  has  been  replaced  by  a 
radical  of  the  formula  CqH^+j. 

03.)  Secondary  acids  {  ^ob^H)1^  ; 

derivatives  of  secondary  alcohols,  i.e.,  an  alcohol  where  two  hydrogen 
at  >ma  of  carbinol  CH3(OH)  have  been  replaced  by  two  radicals  of 
tho  formula  CaHj,^. 


(y.)  Tertiary  acids 


(COOH)       ' 


derivatives  of  tertiary  alcohols,  i.e.,  an  alcohol  where  three  hydrogen 
atoms  of  carbinol  CHs(OH)  have  been  replaced  by  three  radicals  of 
the  formula  CnHen^.1.     Thus — 

From  the  alcohols  we  obtain  the  acids : — 


Alcohols. 


(a.)  C(CnHto+1)H4(OH) 

Primary  alcohol. 

(13.)  CkCH^kHCOH) 

Secondary  alcohol. 

(y-)  C(C„I^tl),(OH) 

Tertiary  alcohol. 


Acids. 


iC(CnHtenH8  ; 
COOH 

Primary  add. 

\  COOH 

Secondary  acid. 

I  CtC.H,.,,), ; 
1  COOH 

Tertiary  acid. 


Example. 


( C(CHS)H, 
I  COOH 

Propionic  or 
methacetio  acid. 

( C(CH,),H 
J  COOH 

Isobutyric  or  di- 
methaoetio  acid. 

i  C(CHS)S 
I COOH 
Trimtthacetic  aoid. 
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(a.)  Normal  acids  of  the  acetic  series  J  (cqohV1^* 


■ 

Fusing  Pt. 

Boiling  Pt 

ACIDS. 

Formulae 

Sp.  Or. 

g  60 
©"3 

^■VVSAJ^O* 

Remarks. 

op. 

°0 

op. 

°C. 

°C. 

X* 

Formic  acid 

H(OOOH)« 

83*8 

1 

212*0 

100 

1*23  at  16 

80 

Seepage  700. 

(Methylic  add) 

Acetic  acid  .     . . 

CHa(COOH)t 

63-6 

17 

242*6 

117 

1*002  at  20 

60 

See  page  701. 

(Ethylic  acid) 

• 

Propionic  acid  . . 
(Propylic  add) 

C,H5(0O0H) 

285-8 

141 

•996  at  19 

74 

Seepage  704. 

be 

low 

Butyric  acid 
(Tetryllc  acid) 

C.H7(C00H) 

—4 

-20 

821*8 

161 

•981  at  0 

88 

8eepage  704. 

Valeric  acid 

c4h;<cooh) 

347*0 

176 

•957  at  0 

102 

Seepage  704. 

(Pentyllcacid) 

Gaprolc  acid 

O.Hlt(CX)OH) 

41-0 

5*0 

888*4 

198 

•943  at  0 

116 

See  page  705. 

(Hcxylic  acid) 
(Enanthylic  acid 

m     ^* 

C0HAS(COOH) 

413*6 

212 

•984  at  0 

130 

See  page  705. 

(Heptyllc  acid) 

Capry lie  acid    .. 

C7H15(C00H) 

67-2 

14*0 

466*8 

236 

144 

Occurs  as  a  glyoeride  in  tte 

(Octylic  acid) 

butter  of  cow's  milk  and  is 
cocoa  nut  oil. 

Pelargonie  acid  . 

C.H17(C00H) 

64*4 

18 

600*0 

260 

•9066  at  17 

158 

Occurs  in  the  leaves  of  tte 

(Nonylic  acid) 

. 

geranium,  and  may  be  pr- 
pared  by  the  action  of  wtr- 
add  on  an  oil  of  roe. 

Capricadd 
(Kutic  acid) 

08HJB(0OOH) 

86-0 

80 

172 

Occurs  as  a  glyoeride  in  bat- 

ter, and  also  In  cocoa  nr 

oil,  and  In  fusel  oil.   Ms? 

be  prepared  by  the  oxW* 
tion  of  olete  add. 

Laurie  add 

C10H,,(OOOH) 

110*4 

48*6 

200 

Occurs  as  a  glyoeride  in  tte 
fats  of  the  bay  tree,  ptebn- 
rim  beans,  cocoa  nut  oi. 
spermaceti,  etc 

Myriatic  acid    .. 

C1SH,7(C00H) 

128*8 

58-8 

228 

Occurs  as  a  glyoeride  in  nut- 
meg butter,  cocoa  nut  o- 
spermaceti,  and  otaba  fat. 

Palmitic  acid    . . 

015H3l(COOH) 

148*6 

62*0 

256 

See  pare  705. 

Margaricacid  .. 

CiaH3a(CO0H) 

140*0 

60*0 

258 

See  page  706. 

Stearic  acid 

C17H35(C00H) 

156*5 

69*2 

1*01  at  0 

284 

Seepage  706. 

Aracbidic  acid  .. 

Cx.Ha.tCOOH) 

167  0 

75*1 

312 

A  white  crystalline  fat,  pf- 
pared  by  the  saponlficatK 
of  the  oil  of  the  eartfwiz 
(arachis  hypogaaa). 

Behenlcadd     .. 

0aiH43(0OOH) 

168*8 

76*0 

840 

A  white  crystalline  fat,  pr* 
pared  by  the  saponificatkc 
of  oil  of  ben. 

Hyaenasic  acid  .. 

C,4H49(C00H) 

170*6 

77*0 

Ceroticacid 

C,«Hss(0OOH) 

172*4 

78*0 

410 

Prepared    from    cerin  (tIi. 
that  portion  of  bees'  rts 
soluble  in  boiling  aloobo 
or  from  Chinese  wax,  a  fa' 
produced  on  certain  tree?  a 
China  by  the  puncture  of » 

species  of  coccus. 

Melissic  acid     .. 

CMHB9(C00H) 

190*4 

88*0 

452 

Prepared  by  heating  melfe* 
alcohol  with  potassic  hy- 
drate. 

•  The  radical  C(CnHtii+i)Ha  in  formic  add  is  replaced  by  H. 
t  The  value  of  the  ■  in  the  general  formula?  for  acetic  add  =  0. 

Natural  History  (General). — Many  of  these  acids  are  met  with  in 
nature  in  a  free  state,  e.g.,  formic  acid  is  found  in  ante  and  in  nettles, 
valeric  acid  in  valerian  root,  etc.  Certain  of  them  occur  naturally  as 
ethereal  salts,  such  as,  e.g.,  cetylic  palraitate  in  spermaceti,  glyceric 
stcarate  in  beef  and  mutton  fat,  glyceric  palmitate  in  palm  oil,  etc. 
(Hence  the  reason  these  acids  are  called  the  fatty  series  of  acids.) 
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Preparation  (General)  : — 

( 1 .)  From  the  corresponding  primary  alcoJwls.  By  simple  oxidation  ; 
ch  as  by  exposure  to  air  on  platinum  black,  by  heating  with  a 
dution  of  chromic  acid,  etc., 

CH3.CH8OH       +       08      «      CH3.COOH       +       H,0.« 

Ethylic  alcohol         4-    Oxygen     =  Acetic  acid  +       Water. 

(2.)    From  the  corresponding  aldehydes.     By  oxidation  : — 

CH3.COH  +  O  =  CHj.COOH. 

Acetio  aldehyde  4-        Oxygen        =  Acetic  arid. 

(3.)    From  the  cyanides  of  the  hydrocarbons  CnH^+p     By  the  action 
pon  them  either  of  acids  or  alkalies  : — 

(«.)    CnH2n+1,CN  +  2H20  +  HCI=  CnH2n+1,(COOH)  +  NH4Ci. 
0*  )    CnHtan,CN  +  H20  +  KHO  =  CJWCCOOK)  +  NH3. 

[The  cyanides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  potassic  cyanide  on  a 
laloid  derivative  of  a  hydrocarbon,  and  in  some  cases  by  distilling 
potassic  cyanide  with  the  potassic  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acid-).] 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  a  compound  of  the 
alcohol  radicals  of  the  methyl  series  with  potassium  or  sodium. 
Thus  : — 

CH3Na         +         C0«        =         CH3.CO(ONa). 

Sodium  methide    -f-       Carbonic        =  Sodium  acetate. 

anhydride 

(5.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides. 

Thus : — 

C«H30C1      +    H20    =  HC1  +     CH3.COOH. 

Acetyl  chloride    +    Water    =     Hydrochloric  acid    -f-        Acetio  acid. 

General  Reactions  of  the  Acids  of  the  Acetic  Series. 

1.  When  these  acids  are  submitted  to  electrolysis,  the  nascent 
oxygen  evolved  from  the  positive  pole  sets  free  the  radical  and  resolves 
the  carboxyl  into  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  (2 (CH3. CO. OH) +0 
=  (CH3)8+2C08+H20). 

2.  When  the  ammonic  salt  of  these  acids  is  heated  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,  the  salt  parts  with  its  water,  and  forms  a  nitrile  or  cya- 
nide of  the  alcohol  radical  next  below  it.     Thus  : — 

CH3.CO(ONH4)  +      2P206      =      CH3(CN)"'     +       4HP03. 

Ammonio  acetate    -f-    Phosphoric     =     Methylio  nitrile    -f-    Metaphosphoric 

anhydride  acid. 

3.  By  distilling  the  potassic  salt  of  an  acid  of  the  acetic  series  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassic  formate,  the  acid  is  converted  into 
the  aldehyde.     Thus  : — 

CH3CO(OK)     +       HCO(OK)      =  C1I3C0H  +     K2C03 

Potassic  acetate      +      Potassic  forma 'e    =        Acetic      +       Potassic 

aldehyde  carbonate. 

When  this  aldehyde  is  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  primary  alcohol. 
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4.  By  the  distillation  of  the  dry  baric  or  calcic  salt  of  an  vaL,  i 
ketone  is  formed.     Thus  : — 

Ca(C8Hs08)8        =        CO(CH,)8       +  Ca'CO* 

Caloio  acetate  =  Acetone  +  Calcic  carbamate. 

When  the  ketone  is  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted 
into  a  secondary  alcohol. 

5.  By  heating  the  acids  and  the  alcohols  together  in  sealed  tubes 
the  compound  ethers  are  formed  (see  page  694). 


We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  acids  in  detail. 

Formic  Acid  (HCOOH)=(CH*0«).  Molecular  weight,  46.  Spec** 
gravity  of  liquid,  1-23.  Fusee  at  33«8°  F.  (1°C),  and  boils  at  212?  F. 
(100°  C). 

Synonyms, — Methylic  acid  ;    Hydric  formate. 

Natural  History. — It  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  stinging 
matter  of  ants,  nettles,  etc. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  oxidation  of  methylic  alcohol : — 

CHs(OH)        +  02         =      H(COOH)      +       H20. 

Methyl  io  alcohol      +        Oxygen        =        Formic  acid        ■+-        Water. 

(2.;  By  the  oxidation  of  numerous  organic  bodies,  such  as  gsn, 
sugar,  starch,  etc. 

[Formic  acid  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  distilling  cautiously 
and  in  a  large  retort  a  mixture  of  sugar  (1  part),  manganese  dioxide 
(2  parts),  water  (6  parts),  and  sulphuric  acid  (3  parts).  This  distillate 
must  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  resulting  crystalline 
sodium  formate  being  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  thii  a 
solution  of  formic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The  an- 
hydrous acid  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  solution  so  prepared 
with  lead  oxide  and  decomposing  the  dried  lead  formate  with  dij 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.] 

(3.)  By  the  action  of   heat  on  oxalic  acid.     (The  acid  should  in 
the  first  place  be  mixed  with  sand  or  glycerine.) 

.    C«H204       =     H(COOH)      +  CO, 

Oxalic  acid        =        Formic  acid        +    Carbonic  anhydride. 
(4.)  By  the  action  of  water  vapor  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  potas- 
sium, the  potassic  salt  of  formic  acid  is  produced. 

K£      +      2CO,    +    H20    =      HCO(KO)      +       KHCO,. 

Potassium  -f    Carbonic    +    Water    =     Potassic  formate    +    Hydrie  potnee 
anhydride  carbonate. 

(5.)  When  silent  electrical  discharges  are  passed  through  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride,  traces  of  formic  acid  are  said 
to  be  produced.     (Brodie.) 

(6.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  (a)  on  chloroform,  (/?)  on 
carbonic  oxide,  and  (y)  on  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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(a.)   CHC13     +    4KHO   =      HCO(KO)      +     3KC1     +   2H,0. 

Chloroform    -f    Potassie    =    Potasaio  formate    +    Potasaio.    4-    Water. 

hydrate  chloride 

03.)  CO  +  KHO  =       HCO(OK). 

Carbonic  oxide      -f*      Pota«aio  hydrate      =      Potaasio  formate. 
(y.)  HCN         +      KHO      +      H,0      =HCO(OK)+         NH3. 

Hydrocyanic      +      Potasaio      +      Water      =       Potasaio      +       Ammonia, 
acid  hydrate  formate     ♦ 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  a  colorless,  in- 
flammable, corrosive  liquid,  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  The  vapor, 
has  a  very  penetrating  odor.  Sp.  Gr.  1*23.  When  cooled  to  below 
32°  F.  (0°C.)  it  forms  brilliant  tabular  crystals.  It  boils  at  212°  F. 
(100°  C).  It  dissolves  in  water  freely,  the  solution  having  a  very 
acid  reaction.  It  decomposes  carbonates  readily.  By  the  action  of 
alcohol  it  may  be  partially  converted  into  ethyl  formate. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  With  sulphuric  acid,  formic  acid  breaks  up  into 
water  and  carbonic  oxide  (CH202=H20  +  CO) ;  with  strong  bases  it 
forms  oxalic  acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved  (2HCO(OH))  +  BaO  = 
C202(Ba02)  +  H2  +  H20).  With  chlorine,  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid 
and  carbonic  anhydride  (HCQ(OH)  +  Cl8  =  2HC1+C02)  ;  with  water, 
it  forms  a  hydrate  (CH202  +  HsO)  which  remains  liquid  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

Formic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Thus  it  converts  mer- 
curic chloride  into  mercurous  chloride  (calomel),  and  reduces  metallic 
mercury  when  mixed  with  mercuric  oxide,  metallic  silver  from  the 
nitratJ,  etc.  (HCO(OH)  +HgO  =  COg+Hg  +  H,0).  This  reducing 
action  of  formic  acid  on  metallic  salts,  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
acids  (such  as  acetic  acid)  of  this  group.  It  is  also  a  powerful  anti- 
septic, preventing  putrefaction. 

It  forms  salts  called  formates,  all  of  which  are  soluble,  and  may  be 
expressed  by  the  formulae,  HC02.M' ;  (HC02)2M"  ;  (HC02)sM",  etc. 

Acetic  Acid  =  (C2H402  =  CH3(COOH)).  Molecular  weight,  60. 
Specific  gravity,  1-063.     Fuses  at  626°  F.  (17°  C),  and  boils  at  246-2°  F. 

(119°  C). 

Synonyms. — Ethylic  acid;  Hydric  acetate;  Spirits  of  vinegar. 
Natural  History. — It  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  animal  fluids,  and 

also  in  the  juices  of  plants. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  general  processes  already  described  (page 
699). 

(2.)  It  is  also  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
(see  page  597)  ;  and 

(3.)  During  the  (so-called)  acetous  fermentation. 

[In  Germany  vinegar,  which  contains  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  pure  acetic 
acid,  is  prepared  by  mixing  dilute  alcohol  with  a  little  yeast  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  flow  over  wood  shavings  steeped  in  vinegar, 
the  whole  being  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air.    Another  method  is 
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by  placing  some  vinegar  in  a  large  empty  cask,  to  which  free 
of  air  is  permitted  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  Wine  is  added  ■ 
intervals  so  Boon  as  the  spontaneous  acidification  of  the  prervva 
addition  has  been  effected.  English  vinegar  is  made  from  a  oaU 
beer  (without  hops)  by  its  passage  through  a  vat  filled  with  bundle? 
of  twigs,  an  arrangement  being  made  for  a  free  current  of  air  throats 
the  vat.  All  these  oxidation  processes  are  assisted  (to  say  the  least) 
by  the  presence  of  the  Mycoderma  aceti.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  L- 
added  to  the  finished  article  to  prevent  " mothering"] 

Glacial  acetic  acid  (CsH408)  is  prepared  by  distilling  sodic  acetate 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Acetic  acid  is  a  colorless,  pungent,  corrosive  liquid, 
solidifying  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  at  626° F.  (17° C.)  sad 
boiling  at  2462 F.  (119° C).  Sp.  Gr.  1063.  The  vapor  is  inflam- 
mable. 

Its  vapor  density  exhibits  an  anomalous  behaviour.  Thus,  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  its  vapor  has  a  normal  density  of  30,  or  hall 
its  molecular  weight  (Mol.  Wt.  60),  whilst  at  a  few  degrees  above  its 
boiling  point,  the  vapor  has  the  abnormal  density  of  45.  This  is 
explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  lower  temperature  the  vapor  is 
not  a  true  gas,  but  commences  at  this  low  temperature,  so  to  speak, 
to  behave  as  a  liquid. 

It  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  in  all  proportions.  On  the 
addition  of  water  its  specific  gravity  rises,  until  the  proportions  corre- 
spond to  a  hydrate  of  the  formula  CgH^O^H^O.  By  adding  more  water 
the  specific  gravity  sinks.  The  acid  dissolves  camphor,  etc.  When 
potassic  acetate  is  distilled  with  arsenious  oxide,  it  yields  the  fetid 
inflammable  body  called  arsendimethyl  or  kakodyl  (As8(CHs)<l). 


Metallic  Salts  of  Acetic  Acid. 

Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 


Names. 

Formulae. 

Remarks. 

Potassio  acetate,  normal . . 
„            acid 

KC,Ha0, 
&09H,0s,0tH40t 

NaC^O^HjO 

KH4CtH,Ot 

A  deliquescent  salt,  tola* 

in  water  and  alcohoL 
Decomposes     at     S92*  F. 

(200°  C),  gmng  off  tat 

slacial  acid. 
Melts  at  6oW*  P.  (288*  0); 

decomposes   at   699°  F. 

(816°  C.j. 
8p\ritus    Mindtrvi  if  &e 

aqueous  soiutioa  of  tki 

Prepared  as  a  crystalbatRb- 
limate  by  heating  a  wax- 
turarfainmomumcUaae) 
and  potassium  acetate. 

Amnionic  acetate, 
it 

neutral 
add  •• 

Oupiio  acetate,  normal    . . 
„  bado  (verdigris]  I 

Silver  acetate 

Alumioic  acetate,  neutial 


Petrous  acetate 

Feirio  acetate  . , 
Zinc  acetate      . . 
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Pb"(C1HiOJ^H,0 
2Pb'{C,H,OJrPbO 

Pb"(C,H,0,)1?PbO 

2C.1\i,.,H,m.   i-..i),ijH,0 
Ou,ii'.J(I/>.,„^.'.iO,3H10 


A1I0_'ZC,H,0,.*H,0 
Fe,(fXH.O,J 


Prepared   by   dissolving  li- 
tharge in  acetic  acid. 
The      solution      oonititutei 


Hush  used  in  calico  print- 
ing, the  acetic  acid  tacerj- 
ingal  a  moderate  heat.  Pre- 
pared bj  mixing  solutions 
of  lead  acetate  and  alum. 


Further  important  derivatives  of  acetic  acid  ore  staled  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;— 

Derivatives  of  Acetic  Acid. 


Formuln. 

Bp.Gr. 

Boiling  Pt. 

"P. 

.0. 

Me  thy  lie  scetnto  ..     .. 
Ettiyltc  acouvM    ..     .- 

CH.OOCOCH.) 
CH,CO(0(J,ll.) 

O-IKJ 

Ill- 

Ml 

Soluble  In  alcohol,  water,  and  ether. 

o-wo 

no- 

With  ammonia  it  yields  gslomldl. 
Hydrogen  1>  said  to  be  evolved 
when  ethy  lie  acetate  It  heated  with 

(Acetic  ether). 

Amyllc  acetate    ..    .. 

CH.COIUC.B,,) 
OH.OOCI 

soo-i 

Odor  ol  Jargonelle  pear. 

Acetic  chloride    ..     .. 

A  colorless  liquid,  decomposed  by 
water.  Prepared  by  the  actlun  of 
Pa,  on  glacial  acetic  add. 

(Acetyl  chloride). 

Acetic  anhydride 

Oil  ,00  | ,, 
CB.OU ! " 

ISO '4 

iM-a 

A  heavy  nil ;  prepared  by  the  action 
of  acety  1  chl  orlde  on  potasalc  ■  cetate 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  BaO,  on 
acetic  anhydride. 

Acetic  peroxide    . .     . . 

OH.OOOl 
CII.COOJ 

MoDocMoraoWieedd.. 

CH.CLCOOB 

Ml -8 

18*0 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
glacial  acetic  acid  In  sunlight. 
A  Mild  body,  melting  at  141-1°  F. 

iei°G). 

Preparod  by  expoaing  monochl  oracotlc 

DichloracoOo  add 

CHCI.OOOB 

lMli 

BI'O 

10*'0 

add  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine. 
Prepared  by  expoaing  a  little  of  the 

Trichloracetic  add 

CCI..COOB 

1-S1I 

M01 

1W0 

of  fused 

crystallised  add  In  a  bottle  of 
chlorine   to   Banllgbt  for  several 

Mid. 

hour*.    A  aolld  body,   melting  at 

114-8°  F.  (4*°  C). 

CH.BrCOOH 
CHBr.COOH 
CBr.COOEl 
CH,«XSH> 

1 

Those  addi  are  prepared  by  heating 
bromine  with  glacial  acetic  add  In 

Di  bromacetic  Mid 

Trlbromacetieadd     .. 

TUlacetlo  acid      ..     .. 

Ml-0 

Prepared  by  diatilllng  together  acetic 
add  and  P.8..    A  oolorlen  liquid. 

[■Hlaottlo  add       ..     .. 

0 1 1, 1 00(0  H] 

CH,CU(NH.) 

ut-a 

A  solid,  melting  at  lTJ-4°  F.  (78°  C ), 
Prepared  by  the  distillation  of  am- 

nionic acetate.    It  combines  with 

ad  d  i,  ■  ml  yl  el  di  m  Mall  ic  d  ari  vatl  ves 

Amldoeoetlc  add..     .. 

OH,(HH.)00(OB) 

A  solid,  formed  by  the  action  of  am- 

(Olyoodne, GlyoocoU 

monia  on  bromacotlo  add. 

Methyl  glyooclnc.     .. 
(Sercoolne), 

C.H.NO, 

Prepared  either  by  digesting  ethyl 
ohloracetete  with  an  excea  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  methyl- 
amine,  or  by  boiling  ireatlne  with 

baryta  water. 
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Propionic  Acid  (C^Og^CgHjCOOH).    Molecular  iM^fe,  :i 

Boils  at  284°  F.  (14°  C.). 

Synonyms. — Methacetic  acid ;  Propylic  acid. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  general  methods  already  described  (p,699  . 
[It  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  ethylcyankl*/ 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  lactic  or  glyceric  am- 
(C3H603+2HI=C3H6Og+HgO+I8). 

(3.)  By  the  fermentation  either  of  glycerine  or  of  sugar  with  petrL 
cheese,  in  the  presence  of  calcic  carbonate. 

Properties.— A  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  284°  F.  (140°  C).  h  :« 
soluble  in  water.     It  forms  salts  called  propionates. 

Butyric  Acid  (C4H80£=C3H7(COOH)  ).  MoUcular  weight,  Sv 
Specific  gravity  of  liquid,  0*9886.  Fuses  below  -4°  F.  (  -20°  C).  B>A* 
at  321-8°  F.  (161°  C.). 

Synonyms. — Ethacetic  acid ;  Diethacetic  add;  Tetrylk  acid. 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  butter,  in  tamarinds,  in  raxiai< 
animal  secretions,  in  various  kinds  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetate 
matters,  etc. 

Varieties. — The  acid  is  known  in  two  isomeric  conditions ;  viz.,  t? 
normal  butyric  acid  (CH3.CHg.CHg.(COOH)),  and  as  isobutyric  #J 
CH(CH,)e(COOH).  They  are  both  colorless  liquids,  and,  when  heatei, 
yield  acetic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Preparation  of  (a)  normal  butyric  add.— (I.)  By  the  oxidation  of 
normal  butylic  alcohol  (CH2.CHg.CH3.CHg.OH). 

(2.)  By  the  fermentation  of  sugar  with  cheese  and  chalk,  the  latter 
being  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

Properties— At  32° F.  {(PC.)  it  has  a  Sp.  Gr.  of  0-981.  It  boils  * 
323-6°  to  325-4°  F.  (162°  to  163°  C). 

Preparation  of  (/3)  isobutyric  acid. — By  the  oxidation  of  isobotyhc 
alcohol  (CH(CH3)gCHgOH). 

Properties.— At  0°  C.  it  has  a  Sp.  Gr.  of  0-959.  It  boils  ataOfrf. 
(154°  C).  It  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  has  a  less  dis- 
agreeable odour  than  the  normal  acid. 

Valeric  Acid,  C5H10Og=C4Hj>.(COOH).  Molecular  Weight,  Id 
Sp.  Or.  of  liquid,  0*937.     Boils  at  347°  F.  (175°  C). 

Synonyms. —  Valerianic  acid ;  Pentylic  acid. 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  valerian  root,  in  the  berries  of  A* 
guelder  rose,  and  in  many  other  plants. 

Varieties. — It  exists  in  four  isomeric  states,  vis. — 

(a.)  Normal  valeric  or  valerianic  acid  (propylacetic  acid) — 

CH3.CHg.CHg.CH2.(COOH). 

Preparation.  —  By  the  oxidation  of  normal  amylic  alcohol. 

Properties.— An  oily  liquid,  having  an  acid  taste,  burning  witb  a 
smoky  flame,  and  boiling  at  365°  F.  (185°  C).  It  has  a  ipe* 
gravity  of  0-9577  at  32°  F.  (0°  C). 
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(/?-)  1  so-valeric  acid  (iso-propyiacetic  acid)  CH(CHs)8.CH8.(COOH). 

Preparation. — By  the  oxidation  of  iso-amylic  alcohol. 

Properties.— A  liquid  boiling  at  347°  F.  (175°  C.).  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  C.  of  09468. 

(7.)  The  third  modification  of  this  acid  has  not,  as  yet,  been  pre- 
pared. Its  suggested  formula  is  CH(CH8)(C8H5)CO.(OH)  (meth- 
thacetic  acid).  Unlike  the  other  acids,  it  rotates  a  ray  of  light  to 
he  right. 

(3.)    Tertiary  valeric  acid  (trimethacetic  acid)  C(CHs),(COOH). 

Preparation. — From  tertiary  butylic  alcohol. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  body,  melting  at  95°  F.  (35°  C), 
ind  boiling  at  321-8°  F.  (161°  C). 

Valeric  acid  forms  metallic  and  ethereal  salts,  called  valerates,  and 
ilso  substitution  compounds,  such  as  chloro valeric  acid  (C6H7C1308). 

Caproic  Acid,  C6H120£=C5Hu.(COOH).  Molecular  Weight,  116. 
Sp.  Gr.  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  0-943.  Solidifies  at  15-8°  F.  (-9°  C).  Brils  at 
388-4°  F.  (198°  C). 

Synonym. — Hexylic  acid. 

Natural  History. — It 'occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter  of  cows' 
milk,  and  also  in  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  amyl  cyanide 
(C$HU.CN). 

(2.)  By  the  oxidation  of  poppy  oil,  of  casein,  and  of  many  fatty 
acids. 

(3.)  By  the  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  distilling  the  soap 
formed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — A  clear  oil.     It  forms  salts  called  caproates. 

Leucine,  or  Amido-caproic  acidy  C6H13NOs»  or  G6Hu(NHs)08,  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of,  or  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies 
on,  various  animal  substances.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  bromo-caproic  acid.  It  consists  of  volatile  crystalline 
scales,  which  melt  at  212°  F.  (100°  CX 

(Enanthylic  Acid,  CTH140„  or  C6H13(COOH).  Molecular  weight, 
130.     Sp.  Gr.  at  32°  F.  (0°C.)  0934.     Boils  at  4136°  F.  (212°  C). 

Synonym. — Heptylic  acid. 

Preparation. — By  the  oxidation  either  of  castor  oil  or  of  oenanthylic 
aldehyde  (C7H140),  a  body  .obtained  from  castor  oil  by  dry  dis- 
tillation. 

Palmitic  Acid,  C^E^O*  or  C15H31(COOH).  Molecular  weight, 
256. 

Natural  History. — It  occurs  in  many,  if  not  in  most  natural  fats, 
as  a  glyceride,  associated  with  stearin,  as,  e.g.,  in  palm  oil,  as  glyceric 
palmitate  ;  in  spermaceti,  as  cetyl  palmitate  ;  in  bees'  wax,  as  myricyl 
palmitate  (melissin),  etc. 

zz 
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Preparation. — (1.)  By  saponifying  palm  oil,  and  decomposing  tat 
soap  formed  with  salphuric  acid. 

(2.)  By  melting  oleic  acid  with  potassic  hydrate. 

Properties. — A  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  body,  insoluble  in  vile* 
It  forms  normal,  and  in  some  cases  (as  with  K  and  Na)  acid  metal!* 
salts  (M'C16H3108,  or  M"(C16H3102)2.)  It  also  forms  ethereal  alls. 
such  as  glyceryl  palmitates  or  palmatins. 

Margarfc  Acid,  C^H^O*  or  C16HM(COOH).  MoUeular  walk, 
25b. 

History. — This  name  was  originally  applied  to  an  acid,  obtained  bt 
the  saponification  of  natural  fats.  It  is  now  proved,  however,  thai 
what  was  originally  called  margaric  acid,  is  a  mixture  of  stearic 
with  palmitic  or  other  acids.  The  name  margaric  acid  is  applied, 
however,  to  an  acid  produced  by  the  following  reaction. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potasac 
hydrate  on  cetyl  cyanide,  the  resulting  potassium  salt  being  decom- 
posed with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Stearic  Acid,  C^O^CtfH^COOH).    Molecular  weight,  284 

Natural  History. — A  constituent  of  solid  animal  fats,  such  as  suet, 
Always  occurs  in  nature  as  a  glyceride  in  conjunction  with  palmitic 
acid.  It  is  also  found  in  certain  vegetable  fats,  such  as  the  fat  of 
cacao  beans,  the  berries  of  the  cocculus  Indicus,  etc. 

Preparation. — The  fat  is  first  saponified  with  an  alkali,  and  the 
compound  so  formed  decomposed  by  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  free  acid  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallised.  It 
may  be  separated  from  the  palmitic  acid  accompanying  it  as  an  in* 
soluble  magnesic  stearate. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  body,  melting  at  156*5°  F.  (69*2°  C). 
Distils  unchanged.  Forms  ethereal  salts,  and  also  metallic  salts  called 
stearates,  most  of  which  are  insoluble. 

See  Supplement ary  Chapter  fob  Fats,  Oils,  etc 

Lactic  Series. 

Series  I.  (a.)— Formula  (^11^(0 H)COOH. 
The  acids  of  this  series  are  monobasic  dihydric  acids.    They  aw 
derivatives  of  the   acetic  acid   series,   one    hydrogen  being  replaced 
by  one  semi-molecule  of  hydroxyl.     Thus — 

CnH8n+1COOH  —  CnHto(OH)CO0H. 

Acid  of  acetic  series  —  Acid  of  lactic  tenet. 

Varieties. — (Each  variety  includes  both  normal  and  iso-actda.) 

1.  Primary  acids  {  c[f 5Hto+l)H'°H 

2.  Secondary  acids       j  c^OH*^*^ 

3.  Primary  olefins  acids   Q.H*  j  qq^ 
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4.  Secondary  olefins  acidt  CnH»„  j  cffiSf^^ 

5.  Tertiary  define  acidt  C^U^  j  cffofif*i),OH 
The  following  acids  belong  to  the  lactic  series  : — 


Mole- 

"■*"• 

Formula 

Wt. 

CO(OH), 
(Cn,«)H){COOHJ 

c,e,(OH)(cooH) 

62 

=  C,H,0, 

76 

Lap  tic  add 

=  C,H,0, 

Ox ybniyric  acid  ( But  j  luetic  acid) 
Hi  jTaloric  acid  (Valero-  lac  tie  acid) 

C,Hion)(COOH) 

=  C.H,A 

in 

C,HB(OH)(COOH) 
C.H,o(OH)(C0OH) 
CnH..(OH)(COOH) 
CnHatOHKCOOII) 

Oxy-caproric  acid  {leutic  acid)  . . 

=  C,U„(J. 
=  CuHM0, 

148 
216 

General  Preparation  of  the  Normal  Acids  of  the  Lactic  Strict. 
(1.)  From  the  glycol*  {i.e.,  a  dihydric  alcohol,  each  as  CaH»(HO), 
(glycol)).    By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  platinum  black,  etc. 
CH.COHUCH.OH)     +     Og     =     CHa(OH)(COOH)     +     H»0. 
Glycol  +  Oxygon  =  Glycoilic  acid  •(•     Water. 

(2.)  From  the  monochlorinated  or  monobromituxted  acidt  of  the  acetic 
teriet.     By  the  action  of  argentic  hydrate. 
C,H«CI<COOH)     +     AgHO     =     (^(OHXCOOH)  +     AgCl. 
Chloropropionic  acid       +     Argentio      m  Lactic  acid  +  Argentio 

hydrate  ehloride. 

(3.)  From  the  amidated  derivative!  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic  teriet.     By 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 
CH,(NHf)(COOH)  +  HNO*  =  CHf(OH)(COOH)+   H„0   +  Nt. 

Amidoacatio  acid        +  Nitroua    m  Glyoollie  acid  +   Water    +  Nitro- 

acid  gen. 

(4.)  From  the  ketones  and  aldehydes  of  the  acetic  teriet.  By  first 
digesting  these  bodies  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  acting  on  the 
resulting  cyanides  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

(5.)  The  acidt  may  be  prepared  at  potassium  salts,  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate  on  the  cyanides,  or  on  the  acid  chlorides 
of  the  monochlorinated  acids  of  the  acetic  series. 

(6.)  They  may  be  prepared  at  ethylic  ealtt  of  the  secondary  acidt,  by 
the  action  of  the  zinc  organ o- metallic  compounds  on  ethylic  oxalate 
and  the  subsequent  addition  of  water. 
r_»   I  CO.OC.H,  ,  ,_  ,„  w      .       J  C(C,H_*J,{OZnC.H_  t ,)  .   7„   (C.H-*, 

w  Jco.ocX+     (  '  "^     ico.oCa.  ~*"+Zn  (oc.fi,.,. 

Ethylic  oxalate  +  Zinc  compound. 

w  ( K5:U0Z,C-H-  • J + ».»=  I  acfeWOH)+^,oH,,+o.H„., 
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Properties  {General). — All  the  acids  of  the  lactic  series  furnish metalw 
s alts  by  their  action  on  metallic  carbonates  ;  ethereal  salt*,  by  their 
action  on  alcohols  ;  acid  chlorides,  by  their  action  on  phocphone 
chloride  ;  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  by  their  action  on  hydriodic  acid ; 
and  either  anhydrides  or  acids  of  the  acrylic  series,  by  the  action  of 
heat. 

Carbonic  Acid ;  CO(OH)s  =  H8COs.  The  constitution  of  this 
acid  allies  it  to  the  lactic  series,  bnt  unlike  the  other  acids  of  the 
series  it  is  dibasic. 

We  need  only  note  here  that  it  forms  : — 

(a.)  Ethereal  Salts,  such  as,  e.g.,  ethylic  carbonate  (C4H5){CX)r 
This  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  argentic  carbonate  on  ethylic  iodide 
(Ag2C03  +  2CgH5I  =  2AgI  +  (C«H6),C03).  Ethylic  carbonate  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  257°  F.  (125°  C).  Derivatives  of  this  ether 
are  known  where  the  oxygen  is  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by 
sulphur,  as,  e.g. — 

Ethylic  monosulphocarbonic  acid      (CaHf)H.COtS. 

Ethylic  disulphocarbonic  acid  (zanthic  acid)       (C2H6)HC0S,. 
Ethylic  tristdphocarbonic  acid        (C<Hf)HCSs. 

(/3.)  Amidogen  Derivatives,  as,  e.g.,  carbamic  acid  CO(NHs)(OH),  and 
carbamide  (or  urea)  CO(NH2)8  from  which  latter  body  many  compound 
ureas  may  be  formed  by  the  introduction  of  hydrocarbon  groups  in  the 
place  of  hydrogen.  When  the  oxygen,  moreover,  is  replaced  by 
sulphur,  sulpho-carbamide  or  sulpho-urea  (CS(NHS)S)  is  formed. 

Glycollic  Acid  (mono-oxy-acetic  acid)  ((CH£OH)(COOH)=CeH40J. 
Molecular  weight,  76.  Melts  at  176°  F.  (80°  C.).  Boils  at  212°  F. 
(100°  C). 

Preparation.  —  (1.)  By  the  general  processes  already  described 
(page  707). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  oxalic  acid : — 

(COOH)(COOH)   +       2H8      =   (CH8OH)(COOH)     +    Hf0. 

Oxalic  acid  +    Hydrogen    =  Glycollic  acid  +   Wafer. 

Properties. — These  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  preparation.  A 
white  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
Decomposed  by  a  heat  of  302°  F.  (150°  C).  Yields  oxalic  acid  bj 
oxidation,  and  paramalic  acid  by  dehydration. 

Lactic  Acid ;  C8H4(OH)(COOH)  =  C3H603.  There  are  at  le*t 
two,  and  possibly  more  modifications  of  this  acid. 

(a.)  Ordinary  lactic  acid  (CH8.CH(OH)(COOH)).  This  acid  is  pro- 
duced (1)  by  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  ;  (2)  by  the  oxidation  of 
propene  glycol ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  argentic  hydrate  on  chloro- 
propionic  acid  ;  (4)  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pyruvic 
acid ;  and  (5)  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  acetic  aldeh/df, 
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ind  the  subsequent  digestion  of  the  cyanide  formed  with  hydrochloric 
icid. 

(0.)  ParalacUc  or  ethylene  lactic  acid,  CH2(OH)CHfi.(COOH).  This 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  paralactyl  chloride  (formed  by  com- 
bining ethene  with  carbonyl  chloride)  with  an  alkali.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  gastric  juice,  from  the  saliva  of  diabetic  patients, 
from  various  secretions,  and  also  from  muscle  (sarcolactic  acid),  by 
the  action  of  cold  water  or  of  dilute  alcohol. 

Properties. — Lactic  acid  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  solid  state, 
bat  its  solution  may  be  concentrated  to  a  thick,  colorless,  syrupy 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*215.  It  is  very  acid  and  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  the  action  of  continuous 
heat,  Iodide,  or  lactic  anhydride  (C3H408)  is  formed.  This  body  is  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  256*1°  F.  (1245°  C),  com- 
bining "with  water  to  form  lactic  acid,  and  with  ammonia  to  form 
lactamide  (C2H4(OH)CO(NH8) ). 

Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  lactic  acid  forms  aldehyde  and 
formic  acid  ;  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  propionic  acid 
(C3H<|Os  +  2HI  =  CjHfiOj  +  H«0  +  I«)  :  by  oxidation,  it  yields  acetic 
acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  chloride,  it  forms  chloro- propionic  chloride  (C£H4C1C0C1). 
All  the  lactates  are  soluble. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  known  from  gly collie  acid  by  its  yielding  no 
precipitate  with  plumbic  acetate. 

Paralactic  acid  yields  by  oxidation  malonic  acid.     Varieties  of  this 
acid  are  said  to  have  different  actions  on  a  polarized  beam  of  light. 


Pyruvic  Series. 

Series  I.  (fi.)— Formula  CnHto-xO(COOH). 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  monobasic  and  dihydric.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  lactic  acid  series  by  the  abstraction  of 
Hj.     Thus— 

CnHto(OH)(COOH); 

Acid  of  lactio  series ; 

It  includes: — 


CnH^OCCOOH). 

Acid  of  pyruvic  series. 


Name. 

Formulae. 

Mole- 
cular 
Wt. 

Remarks. 

Glyoialic  acid 
Pyruvic  acid 

(Pyrormcemic  acid) 

C,H40, 

74 

88 

A  liquid  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  tartaric,  glyceric  or  racemic  acids. 
Boils  at  329°  F.  (165°  C).     With 
sodium  amalgam  or  with  HI  (i.e.  by 
nascent  hydrogen)  it  forms  lactic  acid. 
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Glyoxylic  Series. 

Series  L  (y.)— Formula  CnHg^OH^CO.OH. 

The  acids  of  this   series  are  monobasic  and  trihydric    Thej  at 
derivatives  of  triatomic  alcohols.     Thus — 


CsHB03 

Glycerin 


GAG-* 

Glyceric  add. 


It  includes : — 


Name. 


Glyoxylio  acid 
(Dioxyacetic  add) 


Glyeerio  acid 
(Dioxypropionic 
acid) 


Formula. 


Mole- 
cular 
Wt. 


CH(OH),(COOH)  wm  Cfifl4 


CHa(OH).CH(OH).(COOH) 
=CtUfi4 


92 


106 


Remarks. 


Prepared  by  the  exftfe  rf 
glycol  and  of  akofcd  c£ 
by  the  action  of  nwowtkj- 

drogen  on  oxalie  iei  i 
colorleas  ■jnro ;  dktib  t 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)  wi**! 
change.  DuMheniiKvzb- 
ont  the  evolution  of  It- 
drogexL 
Prepared  by  the  action  tfdoe 
add  on  glycerine,  and  byta« 
spontaneous  decomposes)  * 
nttro-glyccrin.  A  tWek  sv« 
rap,  forming  iodopnpE* 
acid  (C,H4I0J,TJi«tl»p* 
duct  formed  withptapbra 
iodide  ia  treated  vita  w». 


Acrylic  Series- 

Series  II.— Formula  CnHto-1(COOH). 

The  acrylic  series  of  acids  are  mostly  oily  liquids,  the  primary 
acids  existing  as  glycerides  in  natural  fats  and  oils.  They  are  mono- 
basic, that  is  their  salts  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  oneeqiri* 
valent  of  a  metal  for  one  of  hydrogen.  Fused  with  potasdc  hydrate, 
they  eliminate  hydrogen  and  form  potassic  acetate  and  a  potassie  alt 
of  another  acid — 


CisH^Oj 

+     2KHO    =     C2H3K08 

+ 

Ci6HslKO£ 

+    Hi- 

Oleic  add 

+      Potaado      =        Potaado 

+ 

Potaado 

+  Hjdw- 

hydrate                 acetate 

palmitate 

gfQ. 

Nascent  hydrogen   converts    them    into    the   acids  of  the  *«& 

series. 

This  series  includes  : — 
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CTame. 

Formula. 

Aery  lie  add  . .     . . 

C,Hf(COOH) 

Grotonio  add .  • 

C,H,(COOH) 

Angelic  Acid..     .. 

C4H7(COOH) 

Pyroterebic  add  . . 

C5H9(C00H) 

DamaJurio  add 
Damolicadd..     ,. 

C7H,fO,        \ 

Moringicacid       ) 
Cimicic  add  . .     ) 

Qufitflt 

Phyctoldcadd  . . 

CM^tO°I 

Hypogeio  add 
Gaidie  acid    . . 


Oleic  add 


•  •     ■  • 


Elaidioadd  ..  .. 
Doeglic  acid  . .  . . 
Braanoadd  ..     . . 

Brocic  add   . . 

Secondary  Acid*. 
Methacrylic  acid  . . 


M  ethylerotonic  add 
Ethyfcrotonic  add 


Cl9H„0t 
C,H,(COOH) 


Remarks. 


C4H7(COOH) 
C$H0(COOH) 


Preparation.— By  the  oxidation  of  acrolein, 
CaH40.  A  colorless  liquid  freezing  at 
44-6*  F.  (7°  C.),  and  boiling  at  284°  F. 
(140°  C.) .  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen, it  is  converted  into  propionio  add 
FC9H609),and  by  the  action  of  bromine  into 
dibromopropionio  acid. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  the  add  obtained  by  the 
saponification  of  croton  oil,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  It  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation 
of  crotonic  aldehyde.  It  is  a  white  crys- 
talline body  melting  at  161-6°  E.  (72°  C.), 
and  boiling  at  367-8°  F.  (181°  C),  evolving 
hydrogen  when  heated  with  potassic  hydrate. 
There  are  three  modifications  of  this  acid. 

Found  in  angelica  or  sumbul  root,  and  also 
prepared  by  heating  oil  of  camomile  (an- 
gelic aldehyde)  with  potassic  hydrate.  A 
crystalline  solid,  melting  at  113°  F.  (45° 
C),  and  boiling  at  374°  F.  (190°  C). 

A  liquid  boiling  at  410°  F.  (210°  0.)  prepared 
by  the  distillation  of  terebio  add. 

Adds  existing  in  the  urine  of  cows  and 
horses. 

Present  in  the  oil  of  ben,  together  with  stearic 
add,  etc. 

A  yellow  crystalline  acid  extracted  from  a  kind 
of  bug. 

A  crystalline  add  obtained  from  sperm  oil.  It 
melts  at  86°  F.  (30°  C). 

Exists  as  a  glyceride  in  earth-nuts,  with  pal- 
mitic acid,  etc.   It  melts  at  93*2°  F.(34°  G.) 

Colorless  crystals,  melting  at  100-4°  F.(38°  0.), 
prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
nypogsic  add. 

An  add  present  as  a  glyceride  (olein)  in  most 
natural  fats  and  non-drying  oils  (uc  Can- 
dles). Crystallizes  in  white  needles,  whieh 
melt  at  67*2°  F.  (14°  C).  Specific  gravity 
at  66-2°  F.  (19°  C.)  0-898.  Insoluble  in 
water;  rotable  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in 
sulpburio  add.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  and  nitrous 
add  converts  it  into  elaidio  add.  The 
solid  acid  is  oxidized  slowly,  and  the  liquid 
add  rapidly,  by  exposure  to  air.  Fused 
with  potassic  hydrate  it  yields  acetate  and 
palmitate  of  potassium. 

By  the  action  ox  nitrous  add  on  oleio  add.  A 
crystalline  body  melting  at  111-2°F.(44"C.). 

An  acid  prepared  from  the  oil  obtained  from 

the  doegiing  or  bottle-nose  whale. 
An  acid  obtained  from  the  oil  of  a  tpedes  of 

brassica  (colza). 
An  add  from  the  oil  of  the  black  mustard. 

An  aeid  isomeric  with  orotonio  acid.  A  color- 
less oily  liquid,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorous  chloride  on  ethylic  dimeth- 
oxylate.  Fused  with  potash,  it  yields  hy- 
drogen and  potassic  propionate  and  fonrate. 
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Sorbic  Series. 

Series  III.— Formula  CnH^^COOH)! 
This  includes  : — 


Nime. 

Formu1». 

Molecular 
Weight. 

Fusing  Point. 

Occurrence  iai 

•F. 

°C. 

Prtparatioc. 

Tetroleio  aeid   .. 

CfH,(COOH)  =  C4H4Ot 

84 

168-8 

760 

Prepared  bytb 
actios,  of  p*- 
taafk  nydzia) 
on  ehloro-ero- 
tonicioo. 

Scrbio  acid 
Palmitolic  acid . . 

C5H7(COOfl)  =  C6H8Ot 
0MHsr(0OOH).CltHalOt 

112 

273-2 

1340 

Found  in  noon- 
t&in-afh  ber- 
ries. 

Stearolic  acid    . . 

C17H„(COOH)= 0,^0, 

280 

118-4 

48-0 

Prepared  br  the 
action  of  po» 
tasnc  hydntf 
on  oitMBolofl 
acid. 

1 

Benzoic  Series. 

Series  IV.— Formula  CnH^^COOH). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes 
and  alcohols.  Thus  benzoic  acid  may  be  obtained  either  from  benzoic 
aldehyde  (C6Hd.CHO),  or  from  benzylic  alcohol  (C6H5.CH«OH). 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the  nitriles  (abnormal  cyanides)":— 


C6H5CN     + 

Benzo-        + 
nitrile 


KHO 

Potassio 
hydrate 


+     HsO     = 

+    Water     = 


C«H,CO(OK) 

Potasno 
benzoate 


+     NH, 

-f.    AmtBOBA. 


(3.)  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides. 
(4.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  the  dqodo- 
brominated  derivatives  of  the  CqH^^j  series  of  hydrocarbons  — 


C6HfiBr     +     Naj     +     C02     = 

Bromo-        -f    8>dium    -f-   Carbonic  = 
benzene  anhydride 

This  series  includes  : — 


C6H6CO(ONa)     + 
Sodic  benxoate         + 


NaBr. 

Sodic 
broniaB. 
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* 

Melting  Pt. 

Boiling  Pt. 

Name. 

Formulas. 

Mol. 
Wt. 

°P. 

°C. 

°P. 

°C. 

benzoic  add  .. 

C.H,CO(OH) 
=0,H.O, 

122 

360*6 

121-4 

463-9 

239-0 

folate  acid 

C»H4(CH,)00<0H) 
=C.H,0, 

136 

347*0 

176-0 

(  Exists  in  three  modifi- 
\  cations:  (l.)ParatoZutc. 
J  (2.)  Metatoluic.  (3.)  Or- 
)  thotoluie.  A  crystalline 
/  body  with  similar  reao- 
V.  tions  to  benzoic  add. 

Alpliatotvie  mcid 

CeH.CHJDCKOH) 

=c.ft,o, 

136 

169-7 

76-6 

609-0 

266-0 

(  Prepared  by  General 
X  Process  2.  A  crystal- 
( line  body. 

Xjlicacld 
( Xylllic  acid) 

C.H,(8H,),C0<0H) 
=C,H100, 

160 

248-0 

120-0 

623-4 

278-0 

f  Exists  in  two  forms, 
<  as  xylio  and  paraxylio 
(acids. 

Alptaaxyllcacld 

C«H«  {  ch!oo(oh) 

=C,H100, 

100 

107-6 

42-0 

Cnmicacid 

C.H4(C.H1)C0<0H) 

164 

197-6 

93-0 

Benzoic  Acid  (C6H6CO.OH). 

Benzoic  acid  is  present  to  about  15  per  cent,  in  Gum  Benzoin.  It 
also  occurs  in  Balsam  of  Peru  and  in  some  essential  oils,  such  as 
cinnamon. 

Preparation. — (a.)  See  General  methods. 

(/3.)  Bj  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  formic  acid. 

(y.)  From  Gum  Benzoin  (in  which  it  exists  ready  formed)  bj  sub- 
limation. 

(£.)  By  the  action  of  hydro-chloric  acid  on  hippuric  acid,  fermented 
urine  of  horses  or  cows.  (This  process  is  employed  in  its  preparation 
on  a  large  scale.) 

Properties. — Feathery  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling 
water. 

Reactions. — Decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  carbonic  acid  and  benzene. 
Forms  substitution  products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  also 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  With  nascent  hydrogen  it  forms 
Mrobenzoic  acid  (C6H9COOH). 

All  the  benzoates  are  soluble,  and  are  easily  formed  directly  or  by 
double  decomposition. 

Some  of  the  derivatives  of  benzoic  acid  need  further  notice. 

Benzoic  Chloride ;  Benzoyl  chloride  (C7H50C1). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic 
acid. 

Properties.— A  colorless,  pungent  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  T106. 
Its  vapor  is  heavy,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame. 
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Benzoic  Anhydride  or  Oxide  (C14H,0os).  \ 

Preparation, — By  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassic  benzoate 
(C7HfiO(ONa)  +  C7HfiOCi  =  (C7H60)£0  +  NaCl). 
Properties. — It  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  42?  C. 

Benzoic  peroxide  (CuH10O4). 
Chlorobenzoic  Acid,  C6H4Cl.(COOH). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  potassic  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  benzoic  acid. 

Bromobenzoic  Acid,  C6H4Br(COOH). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  bromine  on  argentic  benzoate. 

Nitrobenzoic  Acid,  C6H4(N02)(COOH). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  benzoic  acid  in  fuming  nitric  acid. 
Properties. — A  crystalline  substance. 

Hippuric  or  Benzamidacetic  Acid  (CgH^O,)  =  (CACOXH 

CH2COOH). 

Natural  History. — Hippuric  acid  occurs  as  a  potassium  and  sodium 
salt  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  etc.,  and  also  in  human  urine,  more 
especially  after  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid. 

In  preparing  the  acid  from  urine  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
fresh,  otherwise  it  evolves  ammonia,  benzoic  acid  being  formed  by  toe 
action  of  heat  on  the  hippuric  acid. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  the  zinc  salt  of  amidaoetie  acid  on 
benzoic  chloride. 

Properties. — The  acid  crystallizes  in  slender  prisms.  It  melts  when 
heated,  and  at  a  high  temperature  is  decomposed,  forming  benzoic 
acid,  benzonitrile,  etc.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  (1  in  400  al 
60°  F.),  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

Its  reaction  is  acid.  With  hot  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  bensoic 
acid ;  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  amidacetic  acid  and  benzoic  acid ; 
with  nitric  acid,  benzoglycollic  acid  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  hippurates. 

Oxybenzoic  or  Salicylic  Series. 

Series  IV.  (a.)— Formula  CnHte_8(OH)COOH. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  monobasic  and  dthydric.  They  »* 
related  to  benzoic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lactic  series  £ 
related  to  the  acetic  series. 

It  includes  : — 
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Name. 


Salicylic  acid  (orthoxy- 
add)     •  •     •  • 


Oxy  benzoic  acid  (metoxy- 
benzoic  acid)     •  •     •  • 


Paraoxybenzoic  acid    . . 


Anisic  acid 


Cresotic  acid  (carbocresy- 
lioacid)     


Oxymethylbenzoio  acid . 

Mandelio   acid    (formo- 
benzoic)     


•  •     •  • 


Phloretic  acid 
Hydrocoumaric  acid    . . 
Hydroparaoouznario  add 


Phenyllactic  acid. .     . . 


Tbymylcarbonio  acid  or 
tKymotic  acid   . . 


Formulae. 


C6H4(OH)(COOH) 

=c7fi6o, 


CaH4(OH)(COOH) 


i(OH)(CO< 
=  0,^0, 


C6H4(OH)(COOH) 


<W>, 


Preparation  and  Properties. 


CflH,(0H){(Gc^0H) 

C«H'\(COOH) 
CH(0H>  {  gio&H) 

C»H«  j  (COOH) 

C,H.(0H)  {  <$&H) 

C6H,(0H)  I  cfa, 
6^         1  (COOH) 


Preparation.— (I.)  By  passing  00t 
into  phenol  containing  small 
pieces  of  sodium.  (2  )  By  melt- 
ing salicin  or  coumaric  acid  with 
potassio  hydrate  (GjH, <Vf-KH0 
=C7HsK0f+Hj).  (3.)  By  dis- 
tilling oil  of  wintergreen  with 
potash.  Properties. — A  crystal- 
line body,  melting  at  368*6°  F. 
(187°  C),  decomposed  at  428°  F. 
(220°  C . ) ,  evol ving  phenol.  Dis- 
solves in  cold  water  (1  in  1,000). 
With  PCI.  it  forms  ohloroben- 
zoio  chloride.    Its  solution  gives 

,    a  violet  color  to  ferric  salts. 

!  Preparation.— By  tlw  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  amido-beozoio 
acid.  Properties. — A  crystalline 
body,  melting  at  390-2°  F. 
(199°  C.)  Requires  a  high 
temperature  to  decompose  it. 
It  gives  no  violet  color  with 
feme  salts. 
Prepared  by  heating  anisio  acid 
with  HI.  Soluble  in  water  (1 
in  126  at  60°  F.)  Melts  at  410°F. 
(210°  C.)  With  ferric  salts  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate. 
Prepared  by  oxidising  anisic  alde- 
hyde (CfrHgOJ  or  crude  oil  of 
aniseed.  Colorless  orystals, 
melting  at  347°  F.  (175°  C). 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
hot  water. 
/Prepared  by  the  action  of  CO,  and 
Ha  on  oresol  (C.H80).  Ortho- 
I  eretotic  acid  melts  at  237*2°  F. 
(  (114°  C.) ;  paraeresotie  acid  at 
298-4°  F.  (148°  C),  and  meta- 
cresotieacidatWF.  (170° C). 
They  all  produce  a  deep  violet 
color  with  ferric  chloride. 


(  Prepared  by  the  action  of  HC1  on 

I  bitter  almond  oil. 
'Melts  at  264-2°  F.  (129°  C.)  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  potash 
on  phloretin.  Phloretic  acid 
gives  a  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride,  whilst  ieopMoretie  acid 
has  no  action. 


{Preparation. — By  the  action  of 
CO,  and  Na  on  thymol.  It  melts 
at  248°  F.  (120°  C),  and  gives 
a  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride. 
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Dioxybenzoic  Series. 

Series  IV.  (/J.)— Formula  CnHa^OH^COOH). 
These  are  monobasic  acids,  and  include  :- 


Name. 


Pyrocatechuio  acid 
Carbo-hy  droquinonic 
acid. 


Oxysalioylic  aoid 


Dioxybenzoic  acid 


Formulae. 


C9nn{OK)fiO(OE.) 


C6Ht(OH)tCO(OH) 


Preparation  and  Propertis*. 


Prepared  by  melting  potash 
with  piperic  or   qmnie  at 
with  kino,  eatecho,  etc.    Wi© 

•  the  acid  it  heattd,  it  yieUi  CO, 
and  pyrocatechuL 

By  the  action  of  potash  on  iofe- 
salicylic  acid.  It  salts  it 
379-4°  F.  (193°  C),  and  «  *• 
composed  at  418*6°  F.  (212°  C), 
yielding  anthrachrysone.  It  s 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  as** 
ether.  It  strikes  a  deep  U« 
with  ferric  chloride. 


Gallic  Series. 

Series  IV.  (y.)— Formula  CaHe^COH^COOH). 

Gallic  Acid  (Trioxybenzoic  acid),  C6H8(OH)sCO(OH)  =  CjEfi? 

Molecular  weight,  170. 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  gall  nnts,  acorns,  hellebore  root, 
black  and  green  tea,  etc. 

Preparation* — By  the  action  of  argentic  hydrate  on  di-iodo-saliejJic 
acid. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  white  crystalline  body  (CjRfiyORt) 
having  a  powerful  astringent  taste.  At  419°  F.  (215°  C.)  it  is  decom- 
posed into  C08  and  pyrogallic  acid  (C6H603),  whilst  by  a  Beat  of 
480-2°  F.  (249°  C.)  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water  and 
metagallic  acid  (C6H202).  It  is  soluble  in  water  (I  in  100  at  60°  F, 
and  1  in  3  at  212°  F.). 

(fi.)  Chemical. — The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  and  rapidly 
decomposes.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatine.  It  forms  a  black 
precipitate  with  iron  salts,  the  color  disappearing  by  heat  in  the  case 
of  ferric  salts,  but  not  in 'the  case  of  ferrous  salts.  It  is  readily 
oxidized,  and  hence  rapidly  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts.  When 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  tannic  acid  is  formed. 

(For  the  Tannins  see  Supplementary  Chapter.) 

Cinnamic  Series. 

Series  V.— Formula  0^^^(00011). 
This  series  is  monobasic.     The  cinnamic  series  is  related  to  the 


NAPHTOIC   SERIES. 
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>eazoic   series  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  acrylic  is  related  to  the 


tcetic  series  of  acids.     Thus  : — 

CnHta+1(COOH) 

Acetio 

C..IWCOOH) 

Benzoic 
It  includes  : — 


CnlWCOOH); 

Acrylic. 

CaH^COOH) 

Cinnamic. 


Acids. 


Formula. 


Cinnamic 


Atropio 
Isatropic 


CtH7(COOH) 


CACCOOH) 
(^(COOH) 


3  >a  Melting  Point. 
8-5? 


wo, 

3£ 


148 


148 
148 


F. 


248-0 


222-8 


3920 


°C. 


1200 


1060 


200-0 


Preparation.  —  (1.)  By  heating  benzoic 
aldehyde  with  acetic  chloride  (C7EL0 
+C,HllOCl=HCl+C9H8Oa).  (2.)  By 
the  oxidation  of  cinnamon  oil.  It  is 
present  ready  formed  in  the  h*l«»iw  of 
Peru  andTolu.  Proper tiet. — A  crystal- 
line body,  boiling  at  659-4° F.(293°C). 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  not  very  soluble  in 
water.  With  nitric  or  with  chromic  acid 
it  forms  benzoic  acid  and  benzoio  aide* 
hyde.  With  naeeent  hydrogen  (water 
and  sodium  amalgam),  or  heated  with 
hydriodie  acid,  it  forms  hydrooinnamio 
acid  (C,H|pO,).  Fused  with  potaeeie 
hydrate  it  forms  potassio  benzoate  and 
acetate.  By  heat  it  forms  CO,  and 
^  cinnamon©  (CSH,). 

Formed  together  with  tropine(C8H«(NO)) 
from  atropine,  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 


Series  V.  (a.)— Formula  CnHto_u(COOH). 

This  includes  phenyl-propiolic  acid,  C6H5C2CO(OH),  a  crystalline 
acid  melting  at  276*8°  F.  (136°  C).  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
potassic  hydrate  on  bromocinnamic  acid,  and  is  converted  by  nascent 
hydrogen  into  hydrocinnamic  acid. 

Naphtoic  Series. 

Series  VI.— Formula  CnH3n_13(COOH). 

This  series  includes  two  isomeric  acids,  viz.,  a-naphtoic  acid,  and 
0-naphtoic  acid.  The  former  melts  at  320°  F.  (160°  C.),  and  the 
latter  at  359*6°  F.  (182°  C).  By  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic 
anhydride  on  a-  and  /3-naphtol,  the  two  isomeric  acids  a-  and  /J-oxy- 
naphtoic  acids  are  formed. 

Series  VI.— (a.)  Formula  CnH^^COOH). 
This  includes  anthracene  carboxylic  acid,  C14H0(C00H),  a  solid  body, 
melting  at  402*8°  F.  (206°  C).     It  is  prepared  by  heating  anthracene 
with  carbonic  oxychloride.     When  heated   it  yields  anthracene  and 
carbonic  anhydride. 
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+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


Sncanio 


cacoh),. 

Oxalic 


B.  DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

That  is,  acids  containing  two  semi-molecules  of  carboxyl  (COOH). 

Succinic  Series. 

Series  I.— Formula  CnHto(COOH)8. 
Preparation  (General). — (1.)  By  the  oxidation  of  many  fatty  organic 
bodies,  such  as  suet,  etc.,  with  nitric  acid. 
C4H80,         +        Os        =        HtO 

Butyric  acid         +      Oxygen       =         Water 
(2.)  By  the  oxidation  of  the  primary  glycols. 
C8H4(OH)8       +        20,      =      2H,0 

Glycol  -f        Oxygen     =  "Water 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  die 
nitriles  (cyanides)  of  the  dyad  radicals. 

\  CnHftn(CN)  +  JKHU  +  ^H«U  -   |  CnHto(COKO)  +  MH* 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  or  silver  on  the  iodo-derivatives  of  the 
acetic  acid  series.     Thus : — 

2CnH«nI(C00H)  +  Ag2=  CtoHte(COOH)2  +  2AgI. 

Properties  (General). — These  dibasic  acids  are  all  crystalline  solids 
yielding  by  heat  either  the  anhydride  and  water,  or  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  an  acid  of  the  acetic  series. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  acids  of  the  succinic  series  are  related 
(a)  to  the  glycols,  as  seen  by  the  second  method  of  preparation  described 
above ;  (/3)  to  the  dyad  radicals,  as  seen  by  the  third  method,  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  in  some  cases  they  yield  the  hydride  of  the  radical, 
when  heated  with  an  excess  of  caustic  baryta ;  and  (y)  to  the  arid*  oj 
the  acetic  series,  as  seen  by  the  fourth  method  of  preparation.  Converse! j 
moreover,  in  some  cases,  the  succinic  series  may  be  converted  into 
the  acetic,  by  the  abstraction  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

This  series  includes — 


Name. 

Formula?. 

u 

if 

Melting  Pt. 

Boiling  Pt. 

Rfftnarlnt 

& 

°F. 

°0. 

°F. 

°C. 

Oxalic.     •• 

(COOH). 
CH,(C00H), 

90 

See  below.                             . 

Malonio     . 

104 

284*0 

140 

Prepared   by  the  axfrsx*  J 

malic  add  and  of  P«1**fL 
col.      Decomposed  at  Vf'- 

(160°  C). 

Succinic 

C.HJC00H), 

128 

856*0 

180 

466 

236 

Seepage  720.                        . 

Pyrotartaric 

C,H,(COOH)a 

IBS 

233*6 

112 

Prepared  by  heating  tartu**"- 
ItvolatUiaesat  392°  ¥A»™ 

Adiplc.     .. 

0«H.(C0OH)t 
09H10(COOH)a 

146 

284*0 

140 

} 

By  the  oxidation  of  **  rJ! 

Pimelic 

160 

273*2 

134 

nitric  add.                     mJk 

Suberic 

CeHlt(COOH), 

174 

267*0 

126 

Prepared  by  the  oxidation  rf  •** 
with  nitric  add,  and  br  » 
action  of  nitric  add  oa  «rw 
fata.    FnaibleandfoUtltt 

Anobolc     . . 

07H14(CO0H), 

188 

240*8 

116 

By  the  action  of  nitric  a** 

(Separgylic) 

Chlneae  wax,  and  on  Uk  »*> 
add*  of  cocoa-nut  oil       ^ 

Sebaclc      .. 

C,H1#(COOH), 

SOS 

260*6 

127 

Prepared  by  the  dertn*ti«  * 
tfluaon  of  oleic  add.     _ ^ 

RocelUo     .. 

Cx.H.oCOOOH), 

800 

269*6 

182 

Preaant  in  certain  Ucbau  >  °* 
tile  at  392°  P.  (200°  CO- 
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Oxalic  Add.— (COOH)2  =  C,^;  (crystals  =  C2H2(>4,2H80). 

Natural  History. — Oxalic  acid  is  present  in  most  plants,  either  in  a 
free  state,  or  as  a  lime  or  alkaline  oxalate  (potassic  oxalate  in  common 
sorrel,  calcium  oxalate  in  rhubarb).  It  occurs  very  frequently  as  a 
lime-salt  in  the  urine  (mulberry  calculus).  Its  formation  in  this  latter 
case  is  no  doubt  due  to  some  imperfection  in  the  normal  oxidizing 
process  going  on  in  the  body,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  not  being  con- 
verted, as  usual,  into  water  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  oxidation  of  organic  compounds,  such  as 
sawdust,  sugar,  etc.,  either  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  their 
fusion  with  potassic  hydrate,  whereby  a  potassic  oxalate  is  formed. 

Cj^HjgOu        -f-        018      =      6CgH804        -f-        5H80. 

Sugar  ■+■       Oxygen      =        Oxalio  acid  +  Water. 

(2.)   By  the  direct  combination  of  an  alkaline  metal  with  carbonic 

anhydride. 

2C02  +         Nag        =  Na2C204. 

Carbonic  anhydride     +        Sodium        =  Sodic  oxalate. 

(3.)  By  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  with  water. 

C2N2        +        4H20        =        C2H204        +        2NH,. 

Cyanogen        +  Water  =        Oxalio  acid         +         Ammonia. 

(4.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  potassic  formate  (2HCO(OK)=  H8+ 

(5.)  By  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  glycol  (see  page  718). 

Commercial  preparation  of  Oxalic  Acid. — A  thick  paste  is  first  pre- 
pared by  mixing  sawdust  with  a  solution  containing  potassic  hydrate 
(1  equiv.)  and  sodic  hydrate  (2  equiv.),  the  alkaline  solution  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*35.  This  paste  is  then  heated  on  iron  plates  at 
400P  F.  (204°  C.)  for  some  hours,  whereby  hydrogen  is  evolved  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  of  the  alkaline  hydrates,  whilst  the 
oxygen  liberated  oxidizes  the  sawdust.  The  grey  mass  formed  con- 
tains about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  oxalic  acid.  This  is  then  treated 
with  water,  which  leaves  the  oxalate  of  soda  undissolved,  owing  to  its 
insolubility  in  water.  The  insoluble  residue,  after  the  action  of  the 
water,  is  then  boiled  with  lime,  and  the  resulting  calcic  oxalate  decom- 
posed with  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  liquor  containing  the  oxalic 
acid  is  then  evaporated  down  and  crystallized. 

The  sawdust  yields  on  an  average  about  half  its  weight  of  crystal- 
lized oxalic  acid. 

The  alkalies  are  recovered  from  the  liquid  with  which  the  mass  is 
first  treated  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  calcining  the 
residue,  in  order  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  present,  and  afterwards 
decomposing  the  carbonates  with  calcic  hydrate.  The  recovered 
alkalies  may  then  be  used  for  a  new  operation. 

Properties.— {a.)  Physical.  Oxalic  acid  consists  of  colorless  crystals 
(oblique  rhombs).    At  a  heat  of  212°  F.  (100°C.)  the  water  of  crystal- 
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lisation  is  driven  off.  At  320°  F.  (160°  C.)  the  acid  sublimes,  but  a;  i 
temperature  above  this  it  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  carksi 
anhydride  (C2H£04=CH£02+C02),  the  formic  acid  being  after*-- J- 
further  decomposed  by  heat  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide  (CHV>.:= 
CO+H80).  It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  8  at  60°  F.,  and  1  in  i  a: 
212°  F.),  and  also  in  alcohoL  The  acid  is  poisonous.  Chalk  and 
magnesia  constitute  the  proper  antidotes. 

(/3.)  Chemical  The  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  very  acid  to  Ihsu*. 
Sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  HsO,COs  and  CO.  Nitric  acid  act- 
slowly  upon  it,  converting  it  into  CO*.  Heated  with  alkalies,  it  yields 
hydrogen  and  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Usee. — In  calico-printing ;  in  cleansing  brass  and  leather ;  also  a*  a 
solvent  for  Prussian  blue  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  ink. 

It  forms  salts  called  oxalates,  a  few  of  which  we  note  as  follows  :— 


Name. 


S  ji  (  Neutral      

S&\ Acid  (binoxalate  or 

JS  <     salt  of  sorrel) 
3  i  Hyperacid  or  quad- 
Si  °  v    roxalate 

Sodic  oxalate 

Neutral      


Acid  (binoxalate) 


4° 

Galcic  oxalate 
Ferrous  oxalate 
Ferric  oxalate 


Ethyl  oxalate  (oxalic  ether) 

Add  ethyl  oxalate  or  ethyl- 
oxalic  acid 


Formulas. 


Solubility  in  water. 


60°  F. 


C,K,0«8aq 
C,HE0«2aq 
C.HKO^C.H.O^Saq 
C^NH^.O^xaq 

CiH(NH4)0«aq 

CaCa"0«4aq 

CBFe"0« 

Fe,(C,0«),Saq 

(C.Ha),0,O4 
(C,H.)C,H04 


linS 
lln40 


almost 

not  very 

soluble 


Insoluble 

insoluble 

very 

soluble 


21**  F. 


line 


insoluble 
very 
soluble 


Yields  by  heat  axis  >: 
heated  with  phs>* 
rtc  anhydride  it '  *r«^ 
cyanogen. 

Yields  oxalate  MtA  '•? 
heat. 


Sp.  Gr.  1-M.   Bri    a: 
188-1°  F.  (All0  C-. 


All  the  oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  The  alkaline  and  tLe 
earthy  oxalates,  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  evolve  CO,  and  leave 
carbonates  of  the  metals,  whilst  the  oxalates  of  other  metals  leave 
metallic  oxides.  With  sulphuric  acid  the  oxalates  break  np  into  CO 
and  C02,  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate,  which  residue,  however,  dot* 
not  blacken  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  inasmuch  as  no  separation  vl 
carbon  takes  place. 

Succinic  Acid .— C2H4(COOH)2=C4H604.  ^Molecular  weight,  12$. 
Fuses  at  356°  F.  (180°  C).     BoiU  at  455°  F.  (235°  C.)] 

Natural  History. — It  is  found  in  amber,  in  some  lignites,  and  occa- 
sionally in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  (lettuce,  unripe  grape?, 
urine  of  some  animals,  etc.). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  etijlew 
cyanide — 

C8H4(CN)2         +         4H£0       =       2NHS       +       C4H,0, 
Ethylene  cyanide      +  Water         =      Aimqqnfr       -j-     Succinic  acl 
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C4He04. 

Succinic  acid. 


(2.)  By  the  oxidation  of  butyric  acid — 

C4H808         +         03        =         H80         + 

Butyric  acid        +      Oxygen       =  "Water  + 

(3.)  By  the  action  on  malic  acid,  either  of  (a)  nascent  hydrogen,  or 
(/?)  fermentation,  or  (y)  hydriodic  acid. 

(a.)  C4Hfl0,4- H8=H80+C4H604. 

(r.)  C4H608+2HI=H40+I£+C4H604. 

Properties.— Colorless  crystals  (oblique  rhombs).  It  melts  at  356°  F. 
(180°  C),  and  boils  at  455°  F.  (235°  C),  water  and  succinic  anhy- 
dride (C4H403)  being  formed.  \_Iso-succinic  acid  melts  at  266°  F. 
(130°  C),  and  boils  at  302°  F.  (150°  C),  forming  C02  and  propionic 

acid  (C3HA).] 

It  is  soluble  in  water  (1  in  5  at  60°  F.f  1  in  3  at  212°  F.).  With 
nascent  oxygen  it  yields  ethylene,  C08,  and  H80  ;  (C4H$04+0= 
C8H4+2C08+H80).  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  no  action 
upon  it.     Distilled  with  H8S04  and  Mn08,  it  yields  acetic  acid. 

Distinctive  Reactions  of  Succinic  Acid. — Succinic  acid  (as  a  sodic  salt) 
gives  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  Iso~succinic  acid 
gives  none. 

Succinic  add  is  not  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  the  mineral  acids. 
It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  Bad*  on  the  addition  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia.  Benzoic  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  the 
mineral  acids.     It  gives  no  precipitate  with  BaClg. 

Malic  Series. 

Series  I.  (a.)— Formula  CnHft^OHXCO.OH)* 
These  acids  are  trihydric  and  dibasic : — 


Names. 


Formulae. 


Remarks. 


Tartronic  ..     . 
(oxymalonic). 


CH(0H)(C00H)f 


Malic 

(oxysuccinic). 


C.HjfOHKCOOB), 


Preparation.— By  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  nitro-tartanc  add. 

'  Malic  acid  is  widely  distributed  in  plants  as 
in  the  juices  of  apples,  pears,  etc.  (with 
citric  acid),  or  of  rhubarb  (with  acid 
potasaio  oxalate),  or  in  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  in  tobacco  leaves  (as 
bimalate  of  lime).  Preparation. — (1.) 
From  the  aboTe  juices.  (2.)  By  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  asparagine 
fC4H8N?0?)  and  on  atpartic  acid 
(C4H7N0j,  bodies  found  in  the  aspara- 
gus, the  marsh  mallow,  etc.  (C4H,N,0. 
asparagine  +  2HNO,  =  C4H,0*  +  2H,0 
+  2N,J.  (3.)  By  the  action  of  argentio 
hydrate  on  monobromo-succinio  acid. 
Properties — Crystalline,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  With  ferment*,  such  as 
putrefying  cheese,  it  yields  COr  succinio 
and  acetic  acids ;  digested  with  hydriodic 
acid  in  sealed  tubes,  it  yields  succinic 
acid;  fused  with  potaetic  hydrate,  or 
boiled  with  a  strong  mineral  acid,  it  yields 
sorbio  acid. 
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Tartaric  Series. 

Series  I.    (fl.)— Formula  CnHM(OH)8(COOH),. 
These  acids  are  tetrahydric  and  dibasic  : — 


Names. 


Meeoxalio . . 


■  •     .  • 


Tartaric 
(dioxy  succinic). 


Formula. 


C(OH),(CO.OH)f 


C,H,(OH),(CO.OH), 


A  uric  acid  derivative.    Bydtcndatka  it 
forms  tartronio  and  aftarvardi 
acid. 

See  below. 


Tartaric  Acid,  C8H8(OH)2(CO.OH)e=C4H6o6.— MoUcaU*  We&, 

150. 

Natural  History. — Ordinary  tartaric  acid  constitutes  the  acid  of 
grapes,  and,  together  with  citric,  oxalic,  and  malic  acids,  is  found  in 
numerous  plants. 

Commercial  Preparation. — (a.)  Argol  or  tartar  (kydric  potasnc  tarfrafc, 
KHC4H406),  a  substance  deposited  from  fermenting  grape  juice,  is 
first  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  subsequent  ciyBtallisttion 
(cream  of  tartar). 

(fi.)  This  purified  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  boiled 
with   powdered   chalk,    whereby    an   insoluble  calcic  tartrate,  and » 
soluble  potassic  tartrate  are  formed : 
2KHC4H406+CaCOs  =  K*C«Hs06  +  CaTAO,  +  Hs0  +   CO. 

Hydrio  potaa-  +   Calcic     =       Potassio      +        Calcic  +  Water  +  Ow*** 

aio  tartrate         carbonate  tartrate  tartrate  laajdnfe. 

(y.)  Calcic  chloride  is  now  added  to  the  clear  solution,  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  precipitated  as  calcic  tartrate  :  thus, 

K2C4H406       +       Ca'Cl*       =       2KC1       +       Ca'C4H»Or 
Potaaeic  tartrate     +  Calcic  =      Potaaaic       +        Calcic  tartrate. 

chloride  chloride 

(S.)  This  tartrate  of  lime  is  now  collected  and  boiled  with  dilate 

sulphuric  acid,  whereby  an  insoluble  calcic  sulphate  is  formed,  whO* 

the  filtered  solution  contains  the  free  tartaric  acid  : 


Ca"C4H406 

Calcio  tartrate 


+       HgS04      =      C^O.       +       C'SO, 

+      Sulphuric        =         Tartario         +  Galcie 

acid  acid  sulphate. 


Tartaric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  <* 
gum  or  sugar  of  milk. 

Varieties. — There  are  four  modifications  of  tartaric  acid : — 

(a.)  Dextro-  or  common  tartaric  acid,  so  called  from  its  property  of 
causing  the  plane  of  polarization  to  rotate  to  the  right. 

(j3.)  Lavo-tartaric  acid,  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  *° 
the  left. 

(y.)  Inactive  or  meso-tartaric  acid,  which  is  without  action  on  * 
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polarized  raj.  It,  moreover,  cannot  be  resolved  into  dextro-  and 
laevo-tartaric  acid?.  In  this  latter  respect  it  differs  from  paratartaric 
or  racemic  acid,  which  is  also  without  action  on  a  polarized  raj,  but 
which  is  a  compound  of  dextro-  and  leevotartaric  acid,  and  is  capable 
of  resolution  into  these  two  modifications  of  the  acid. 

(£.)   Metatartaric   acid.   An   uncrjstallizable   modification   produced 
bj  fusing  the  ordinarj  acid. 

Properties  of  common  tartaric  acid.  — (a.)  Physical.  Colorless  cr  jstals 
(oblique  rhombs),  inodorous,  having  an  acid  taste,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  verj  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  cr  jstals  fuse  at 
340°  F.  (17l'l°  C),  forming  metatartaric  and  isotartaric  acids,  both 
of  which  are  uncrjstallizable  acids.  At  374°  F.  (190°  C.)  it  loses 
water,  and  becomes  tartaric  anhjdride  (C8H8O10),  which,  bj  long 
boil  id  g  in  water,  maj  be  converted  into  tartaric  acid.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  401°  F.  (205°  C.)  it  forms  paratartaric  acid  and  C08. 

03.)  Chemical. — Its  solution  is  verj  acid,  and  rapidlj  decomposes 
bj  keeping,  acetic  acid  being  formed  and  a  fungus  deposited  which 
contains  3*5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

With  hydriodic  acid,  it  forms  succinic  and  malic  acids  ;  with 
'powerful  oxidizing  agents,  it  forms  formic  acid ;  with  less  powerful 
oxidizing  agents,  tartronic  acid ;  fused  with  potassic  hydrate,  it  jields 
potassic  oxalate  and  acetate,  but  no  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  is  carbonized  ;  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
it  forms  chloromaleic  chloride  ;  with  acetic  chloride,  it  forms  diaceto- 
tartaric  acid,  C2H2(OC8H30)4(COOH)2 ;  and  with  alcohols,  it  forms  the 
various  ethereal  salts. 

The  following  represent  the  formulas  of  some  of  the  tartrates  : — 


Nambs. 


!  neutral 
aoid  (Cream 
of  tartar)  . . 
neutral  . . 
acid        .. 

{neutral  .. 
acid 

Eoch€£,"lt  )    Potaaaio    and 
Seignetto  salt  j     ^w  tartrate 

Potaasio-antimonious  tartrate, 
or  tartar  emetic 


Amnionic  tartrates  j 
Sodic  tartrates 


Formula. 


Solubility  in  water. 


tkfc4A466 

f  in  rjj  nt/4n4U0. 
Na.C4H406+2  aq. 
NaHC4H406+aq. 

KNaC4H408+4  aq. 

K(SbO)C4H4(Vf-aq. 
heated  to  400°  F.  be- 
comes K8bC4H,Oc. 


Very  soluble. 
Soluble  in  boiling  but 
not  in  cold  water. 
Soluble. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

linlJat«0°F.(15-d°C.) 

1  in  16  at  60°  F.  (15-5°  0.) 
1  in  3  at  212°  F.  (100°  0.) 


Racemic  Add  has  the  same  composition  as  tartaric  acid.  It  yields 
the  same  products  as  tartaric  acid  by  heat,  and  forms  analogous  salts. 
It  differs,  however,  from  tartaric  acid  in  being  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  its  solution  neither  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization,  nor 
precipitating  a  neutral  calcic  salt. 

8a2 
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Fnmaric  Series- 

Series  II.—  Formula  (^H^^CO-OH)* 

These  dibasic  acids  form  succinic  acid  with  nascent  hydrogen,  ibA 
substitution  derivatives  of  succinic  acid  with  the  haloid  acid*  and  with 
the  halogens.  They  also  form  monochlorinated  acids  of  the  malic  senes 
with  hypochlorous  acid. 

The  series  include  the  following : — 


Aon>8. 


Formula. 


Melting  Pt. 


C. 


Fumario 


CtH,(COOH)t 


About 
3920    200*0 


Maleio . . 


CACCOOH), 


266-0 


Citraconio    . . 
Itaconic 
Mesaconic    . . 


C8H4(COOH), 


176-0 
320-0 
392-9 


130-0 


800 
160*0 
200-6 


The  add  of  the  common  fajutorj. 
Prepared,  together  with  aalac 
acid,  by  the  action  of  herd  en 
malic  aoid.  It  is  a  cryitalline  k« 
soluble  acid  (1  in  200  at  6tf>  P.). 
By  heat  it  forms  maleie  anhy- 
dride. With  nascent  hjdngst 
it  forma  suocinie  acid. 

(8ee  above  for  preparation).  Acrjt- 
talline,  volatile  soluble  add.  Ita 
reaetioDS  are  similar  to  those  sf 
fumario  aoid. 

Prepared  from  citric  add.  (in- 
come acid  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  beat  on  an* 
acid.  It  is  very  soluble  m  eats. 
Itaconic  acid  results  when  oto- 
conia add  is  heated  with  vskr 
for  some  hours.  It  is  net  ivy 
soluble  in  water.  Mctamme  mid 
is  formed  by  decomposing  the 
product  of  the  action  of  beat  en 
a  mixture  of  mtraeonic  and  hy- 
drochloric acids.  With  nsaaat 
hydrogen,  all  three  yield  pyrotsr* 
taricacid.  The  three  ado*  vlea 
treated  with  bromine  yield  thnt 
isomeric  bromxnated  sews. 


Phthalic  Series. 

Sebibs  111.— Formula  CnHto_8(CO.OH)r 
These  include — 


Acids. 


Formula). 


PhtLalio 


Isophthalio 
Teiephthalic 


io  ..  \ 
die    ) 


CeH^CO.OH), 


Melting  Point. 


°F. 


366*0 
Above  672 


°0. 


186 
Above  300 


By  oxidising  bew* 
and  fcrmie  sod  ty 
MnO,aDdH1S0r 
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C.-TBIBASIC  ACIDS, 

and  Acids  of  Higher  Basicity,  etc. 

Tricarballylic  Series. 

Sebies  L— Formula  0^^^(00.0^)^. 

Tricarballylic  Acid,  CsH5(CO.OH)s=C,H806  is  a  trihydric  acid, 

and  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  aconitic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam, 
or  of  citric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid. 

C6H807    +       2HI      =      C6H808      +    H80    +       I«. 

Citric  acid    -f    Hydriodic    ■■     Tricarballylio    +    Water    +    Iodine. 

acid  acid 

Citric  Add  (oxytricarballylic  acid),  C3H4(OH)(COOH)3==C6H807. 
Natural  History. — This  acid  is  found  in   the  juice  of  lemons  and 
oranges,  and  also  in  many  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  etc.,  in  con- 
junction with  malic  acid. 

Preparation. — The  lemon  juice  is  first  allowed  to  ferment,  so  that 
mucilage  and  other  impurities  may  separate.  The  clear  liquor  is 
then  neutralized  with  chalk,  whereby  an  insoluble  calcic  citrate 
(Ca^CgHgOj)  is  formed.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  decomposed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  citric  acid  being  afterwards  crystallized 
from  the  solution. 

Properties. — (a.)  A  crystalline  dimorphous  body,  freely  soluble  in 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  crystals  fuse  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and  de- 
compose at  300°  F.  (149°  C),  forming  aconitic  acid.  Heated  to 
338°  F.  (170°  C),  it  forms  itaconic  acid. 

(/3.)  Chemical. — A  tribasic  tetrahydric  acid.  The  solution  reddens 
litmus  and  rapidly  decomposes. 

It  ferments  with  putrid  flesh,  forming  butyric  and  succinic  acids. 
Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it.  Nitric  add  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
With  potassic  hydrate,  it  forms  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Citric,  like  tartaric  acid,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide 
by  ammonia.  The  soluble  compound  formed  has  not  been  very  well 
made  out. 

The  acid  is  used  in  medicine,  in  dyeing,  and  in  calico  printing. 

Desoxalic  or  TrioxycarbaUyUc  Acid  (C3H2(OH)3(COOH)s= 

C6HgOg),  is  an  unstable  acid,  and  forms,  when   heated,  tartaric  and 
glyoxylic  acid. 

MeCOIlic  Acid  (C7II*07)  is  a  tribasic  acid  present  in  opium,  and 
consists  of  mica-like  plates,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Mellitic  Acid,  Ce(CO.OH)6,  is  a  hexabasic  acid,  existing  as  an 
aluminic  salt  in  "  honey  stone" 

We  may  note  that,  with  one  exception,  the  whole  of  the  benzene 
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(C6H6)  series  of  acids  (ue.  acids  derived  by  the  substitution  of  the  grasp 
COOH  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene),  are  known.    Thus — 

Benzoic  acid       C6HdCOOH. 

Phthalic  acid,  etc C6H4(COOH)*. 

Trimellitic  acid,  etc C6Hs(CO.OH)3. 

Pyromellitic  acid,  etc CgH^COOH)*. 

Unknown C6H(CO.OH)5. 

Mellitic  acid       C6(COOH),. 


REACTIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  CHIEF  ACIDS. 

(I. )  Group  reactions.     (II.)  Special  reactions. 

I.— Group  Reactions. 

1.  Heat  the  acid  in  a  test  tube — 


Blackens 
instantly. 


Tartaric    (caramel 

odor). 
Uric  (burnt  feather 

odor). 
Hippuric  (benzene 

odor). 
Gallic. 
Tannic. 


Fuses  and 
blackens  after 
a  short  time. 


Citric. 


Forms  a  white 

sublimate, 

the  residue 

blackening. 


Malic. 

Meconio. 

Pyrogallic. 


Not  blackened. 

White 

sublimate. 


Oxilic. 


Not 

blackened. 
Volatile. 


Acetic  (y«* 

acetone). 
Formic. 
Benzoic. 
Succinic. 
Butyric. 
Hydrocyanic 

Phenic 


2.  Heat  the  acid  in  a  test  tube  with  sulphuric  acid — 


Blackens 
instantly. 


Tartaric 
Pyrogallic. 
Gallic  (red). 
Tannio  (brown). 
Hippuric. 


Blackens 
after  a  time. 


Citric. 
Malic 
Uric. 
Meoonic. 


Not 
blackened. 


Oxalic.    Evolves    CO, 

and  CO. 
Sulphooyanio.  Evolves 

CSO,  giving  odor  of 

S0r 
Hydrocyanic  and  other 

cyanogen  acids.    E* 

volve  CO  and  NH„ 


Volatile. 


Aoetio     \ 
Succinic  / 


3.  Render  the  acid  solution  neutral,  and  add  calcic  chloride.   W* 

off  the  precipitate — 

.  ,  J  If  soluble  in  acetic  acid=Tartaric  acid. 

Precipitate.    j  u  in8oluble  in  ^^  but  Boluble  in  HCl=OxaK«  *& 

I  Boil  with  lime  water;  a  precipitate  indicates  citric  sew- 
Filtrate.  \  Boil  for  a  long  time  with  lime  water  and  alcohol;1 
\  precipitate  indicates  malic  acid. 
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4.   Add  to  the  acid  solution  ferric  chlorid 


Coloration,  but  no  ppt. 


Other  Beaotions. 


Vcetie  ;   color  disappears  with  HC1. 


l> 


19 


Sulphocymnic ;    color    disappears    with 
bat  not  with  HC1. 
;     color  neither  discharged  by 
nor  by  H  CI. 


Carbolic;  purple. 

Gallic  and  tannie ;  black. 

Ferrooyanic;  blue. 

Ferricyanio ;  brown  (blue  with  FeS04). 

Benzoic    ") 

Succinic    >  light  red. 

Hippurio  ) 


5.  Add  to  the  neutral  solution  argentic  nitrate. 

White  precipitates  occur  with  the  following  acids,  all  of  which  are 
soluble  in  ammonia  ;  viz.  :  hydrocyanic  (in sol.  in  HN03  ;  sol.  in 
KCy)  ;  sulpho-,  ferro-,  and  ferri-cyanic  ;  meconic ;  oxalic ;  succinic ; 
benzoic  ;  tartaric  (see  Tests) ;  citric ;  malic ;  acetic.  The  silver  salt  is 
reduced  by  formic  and  pyrogallic  acids. 

6.  Add  to  two  portions  of  the  solution,  potassic  hydrate  and 
hydrochloric  acid  respectively — 


Potassio  Hydrate. 


Tartaric ;  white  ppt.  on  addition  of  acetio 

acid. 
Gallic  ;  green  ppt. 
Tannic ;  brown  ppt. 
Pyrogallic;  black  ppt. 


Hydrochloric  Acid  (to  neutral  solution). 


Frio;  white  ppt.  (powder). 
Benzoic ;     „        (flakes). 
Hippuric ;    „        (feathery- crystals, 
soluble  in  boiling  water). 


EL— Special  Reactions. 
Acetic  Acid  (C«H4o€)  and  the  Acetates. 

1.  The  acid  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  dissolves  camphor  and  several  resins. 

2.  Heat.  The  acid  and  its  salts  are  decomposed,  yielding  acetone 
(C,H«0). 

3.  When  a  mixture  of  sodic  acetate  and  soda  lime  is  heated,  it 
yields  methane  or  marsh  gas  (3NaC2H,02-hNaHOCairH£02  (soda 
lime) =2Na«COs + CaCO  3 + 3CH4) . 

4.  The  acetates,  heated  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  yield  the 
fragrant  ethylic  acetate  (CsH5.C8Hs08)  (characteristic). 

0.  The  solid  salts,  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  acetic  acid. 

6.  Ferric  chlotide  gives  on  boiling  a  deep  red  coloration,  with  the 
precipitation  of  a  basic  ferric  acetate. 

Oxalic  Acid  (C*H,04). 

1.  Heat;    (a)   fuses;    (fi)  gives   a   white   sublimate   if   carefully 
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heated  ;  (y)  produces  dense  white  fumes  towards  the  end  of  the 
reaction,  but  never  blackens.  (The  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alka&M 
earths,  when  heated,  leave  carbonates,  which  effervesce  with  adds; 
but  the  oxalates  of  other  metals  leave  metallic  oxides.) 

2.  H3SO4  and  heat;  CO  and  C02  are  evolved,  but  without  blackee- 
ing.  (The  reaction  with  the  oxalates  is  similar,  a  residue  of  salpinx* 
remaining.) 

3.  Calcic  chloride  (Ca"Cl2)  gives  (a)  in  very  dilute  solutions  a  ppu 
after  a  time,  of  calcic  oxalate,  Ca"C804  ;  (/3)  in  moderately  strong  sob- 
tions,  it  gives  an  immediate  ppt.  The  ppt.  is  soluble  in  HCl  and  in  HNO; 
(but  not  in  acetic  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphates)  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  reaction  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  ammoniaeal 
salts. 

» 

4.  Argentic  nitrate  gives  a  white  ppt.,  Ag(C804. 

Uric  Acid  (C^N^Os). 

1.  Heat;  (a)  blackens  immediately  ;  (/?)  odor  of  burnt  hair. 

2.  A  drop  of  nitric  acia\  mixed  with  uric  acid  in  a  capsule,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  yields,  when  the  cold  residue  is  touched  with 
ammonia,  the  deep  red  tint  of  murexide  (CaN$H80($). 

HippUlic  Acid  (C$HgNOs). — Crystals;  rhombic  prisms,  and  acicnlir 
crystals. 

1.  Heat;  (a)  fuses  directly,  and  volatilizes  with  partial  decom- 
position, yielding  benzoic  acid,  amnionic  benzoate,  and  benzo-nitrile; 
(/3)  a  carbonaceous  residue  left ;  any  sublimate  formed  is  of  a  red 
tint ;  (y)  odor  of  benzo-nitrile. 

[N.B.  Hippuric  acid  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  benzoic  acid  is  soluble.] 
The  hippurates,  when  fused  with  excess  of  potassic  hydrate,  give 
off  ammonia,  and  yield  benzene  by  distillation. 

Citric  Acid  (C$H807). — 1.  Heat;  (a)  does  not  blacken  immediately; 
(/3)  evolves  pungent  acid  fumes  ;  (y)  blackens  ultimately  (distin- 
guishes it  from  malic  acid). 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  and  heat  blackens  the  acid,  but  not  immediate!? 
(distinguishes  it  from  tartaric  acid). 

3.  Calcic  chloride  gives  no  ppt.  on  boiling  in  a  solution  of  the  free 
acid,  but  on  neutralizing  the  solution  with  EHO  a  white  insoluble 
ppt.  of  calcic  citrate  is  thrown  down.  The  ppt.  is  insoluble  in  EHO 
(distinguishing  it  from  calcic  tartrate),  but  is  soluble  in  NHjCL 
Boil  the  amnionic  chloride  solution,  when  a  white  ppt.  is  thrown  down, 
which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  NH4C1. 

4.  Calcic  citrate  heated  with  ammonia  and  argentic  nitrate,  yields 
no  metallic  mirror,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  tartaric  acid. 

Malic  Acid  (C4HeOfi). — Crystals;  colorless  prisms. 
1 .  Heat  chars  the  acid,  and  yields  f umaric  acid. 
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2.  Calcic  chloride;  no  ppt.  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  but 
&  ppt.  forms  when  alcohol  is  added  (calcic  malate). 

3.  Plumbic  acetate,  in  neutral  solutions  a  white  ppt.  (plumbic  malate), 
sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  distinguishing  it  from  plumbic  citrate  and 
tartrate,  which  dissolve  easily. 

Tartaric  Acid  (C4Hfl06). 

1 .  Meat ;  (a)  blackens  immediately  ;  (fi)  caramel  odor  ;  (y)  gives  no 
sublimate. 

2.  HfiS04  and  heat ;  (a)  blackens  immediately  ;  (fi)  caramel  odor. 
(Reaction  similar  with  tartrates.) 

3.  Potassic  (chloride  or)  acetate  gives  a  precipitate  (with  moderately 
strong  solutions)  of  acid  potassic  tartrate,  KHC4H40$.  The  delicacy 
of  this  reaction  is  increased — (a)  by  shaking  ;  (fi)  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol. 

4.  Calcic  chloride  (in  excess)  gives,  in  moderately  strong  solutions, 
an  immediate  white  precipitate  of  calcic  tartrate,  Ca"C4H406,  which 
rapidly  becomes  crystalline.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  KHO  or 
NaHO.     Ammoniacal  salts  prevent  the  reaction. 

Filter  off  the  precipitate  and  dry  gently.  Place  it  in  a  test-tube  with 
a  drop  of  ammonia  and  a  crystal  of  argentic  nitrate,  and  heat  very 
gently,  when  a  brilliant  silver  mirror  will  be  obtained.  (This  distin- 
guishes it  from  citric  acid.) 

5.  Lime  and  baryta  waters,  and  plumbic  acetate  ;  white  precipitates, 
soluble  in  excess  of  acid. 

6.  In  neutral  solutions  of  tartrates; — 

Argentic  nitrate ;  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Calcic  chloride ;  a  white  precipitate. 

N.B. — Tartaric  acid  interferes  with  the  precipitation  of  ferric 
hydrate  by  ammonia,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  hydrate  in  a 
tartaric  acid  solution. 

Benzoic  Acid  (C^HgO^,  Crystals,  prismatic  needles. 

1.  Heat;  (a)  ro  a  test  tube;  melts  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and  a  little 
above  this  sublimes  ;  emits  an  aromatic  odor ;  (fi)  on  platinum  foil ; 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  and  heat  does  not  blacken,  but  dissolves  the  acid. 

3.  Nitric  acid ;  no  action. 

4.  Distilled  with  excess  of  CaO,  yields  benzene — (C7H6Og+CaO= 
C6H6+CaC03). 

5.  Ferris  chloride;  a  pale,  yellow-brown  precipitate  of  basic  ferric 
benzoate. 

Succinic  Acid  (C4H604);  Crystals;  oblique,  rhombic  prisms. 

1.  Heat;  (u)  in  test  tube;  melts  at  356° F.  (180°  C.j,  and  sublimes 
in  ailky  needles,  emitting  an  irritating  odor ;  (fi)  on  platinum  foil ; 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  without  smoke. 

2.  Ferric  chloride  gives,  in  neutral  solutions,  a  brownish-red  preci- 
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pitate  of  basic  ferric  succinate,  soluble  in  mineralacids ;  darkened  Vt 
ammonia. 

3.  Nitric  acid,  no  action. 

Note  the  distinctions  between  benzoic  and  succinic  acids,  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Benzoic  acid  heated  on  platinum  foil  burns  with  a  smoky  fiase, 
while  succinic  acid  does  not. 

2.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  both  acids.  Treat 
this  with  ammonia.  One  portion  is  decomposed,  whilst  another  forms 
a  soluble  succinate  and  benzoate.  Filter,  and  add  alcohol  and  baric 
chloride  to  the  clear  filtrate  : — 

(a.)  With  a  ferric  succinnate,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed. 
(/3.)  With  &  ferric  benzoate,  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

Tannic  Acid— 

1.  Heated  in  tube,  fuses,  blackens  immediately,  and  gives  no  sublimate. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  and  heat ;  turns  dark  brown.  {See  Gallic  Acid, 
which  turns  red.) 

3.  Nitric  acid  and  heat,  a  yellow  solution,  turning  red  on  boiling. 

4.  Ferric  chloride,  a  black  precipitate  and  coloration. 

Gallic  Acid— 

1.  Heated  in  tube,  fuses,  blackens  immediately,  giving  an  orangwd 
sublimate. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  and  heat;  turns  magenta  red,  becoming  more 
intense  as  the  heat  increases.    (See  Tannic  Acid,  which  turns  brown.) 

3.  Nitric  acid  and  heat ;  same  as  Tannic  Acid. 

4.  Ferric  chloride ;  same  as  Tannic  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  (see  page  619). 
Ferrocyanic  Acid  (see  page  620)  (HjFe'Cy^. 

1.  Reaction  acid;  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates;  stable. 

2.  Ferrous  sulphate;  a  light  blue  ppt,  K£Fe.FeCye. 

3.  Ferric  chloride;  a  deep  blue  ppt.  (prnssian  blue)  ,Fe,,'^e"fijft 

Ferricyanic  Acid  («*  page  620)  (H3Fe"Cy6). 

1.  An  unstable  acid. 

2.  Ferrous  sulphate ;  a  deep  blue  ppt.  (Turnbull's  blue)  Fe"sFef'fCj.r 

3.  Ferric  chloride;  a  deep  brown  coloration. 

Sulphocyanic  Acid  (•*  page  620)  (HCNS). 

1.  Reaction  acid ;  easily  decomposed. 

2.  Ferric  chloride ;  a  blood-red  coloration,  but  no  ppt,  even  oc 
boiling ;  color  discharged  by  mercuric  chloride  (HgCls). 

Meconic  Acid  (C7H4o7). 

1.  Ferric  chloride;  a  blood-red  coloration;  color  not  disekargdty 
mercuric  chloride. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 


Supplement  to  the  Fatty  Acids  (page  706). 

Fats  and  Oils. 

Definition.— The  fats  and  oils  are  combustible  bodies,  having  an 
unctuous  feel,  communicating  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  They  are  all  compounds  of 
glycerine  with  palmitic,  oleic,  or  stearic  acid. 

Natural  History. — They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  vegetable, 
but  chiefly  in  the  seeds  (rape)  and  fruit  (olive).  They  also  occur  in 
the  animal,  formed  by  the  conversion  of  starch  and  saccharine  mat- 
ters, and  are  found  located  chiefly  under  the  cuticle,  or  in  the  omentum 
or  round  the  kidneys.  The  fat  is  generally  lodged  in  cells,  the  en- 
velope of  which  consists  of  ceilulin  or  gelatinous  tissue.  Fat  not 
unfreqttently  occurs  as  a  product  of  tissue  degeneration  (as  in  the 
kidney,  liver,  etc.),  and  is  also  found  as  a  product  of  secretion  (as  in 
milk). 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  simple  pressure  (croton,  olive,  almond,  lin- 
seed, mustard,  etc.). 

(2.)  By  heat  and  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solid  fats  (such  as 
lard,  human,  cod-liver  (dark  colored),  castor  (hot  drawn),  etc.) 
(3.)  By  cold  and  pressure  (castor  and  cod-liver  (cold  drawn),  lard). 
(4.)  By  distillation  (volatile  oils). 
(5.)  By  destructive  distillation  (coal-tar  oils). 
(6.)  By  solution  in  a  fixed  oil,  in  alcohol  or  in  ether  (yelk  oil). 
(7.)  By  fermentation  (oil  of  bitter  almonds). 

Classification. 

I.  Fixed  oils ;  that  is,  oils  which  decompose  at  a  temperature  below 
that  at  which  they  distil,  and  impart  a  permanently  greasy  stain  to 
paper. 

II.  Volatile  oils ;  that  is,  oils  which  may  be  distilled  unchanged, 
and  that  impart  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  is  not  permanent. 

I.  Fixed  Oils. 

The  fixed  oils  are  composed  of  two  or  more  neutral  substances, 
combined  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  or  with  acids 
closely  allied  to  them. 
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These  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
(A.)  Saponifiable  oils. 
(B.)  NonsaponifiabU  ails. 

(A.)  Saponiflable  Fixed  Oils. — Some  of  these  are  wW,  a*,  t.y 
palm  oil ;  and  some  are  liquid,  as,  e.g.,  olive  oil.  Of  animal  fats, 
those  from  warm-blooded  animals  are  usually  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures (such  as  suet) ;  whilst  those  from  coW-blooded  animals  ire 
common  1  j  liquid  (such  as  the  fish  oils).  The  fats  and  oils  have  Fen- 
little  odor  or  taste.  Their  specific  gravities  vary  from  0*91  to 
0-94. 

The  action  of  heat. — The  liquid  oils  may  be  solidified  by  cold.  The 
solid  fats  melt  at  from  70°  to  140°  F.  (211°  to  60°  C.)  At  50(f  F. 
(260°  C.)  they  usually  undergo  slight  decomposition.  At  about  60CfF. 
(315*5°  C.)  (that  is,  below  the  temperature  at  which  they  distil— 
hence  they  are  termed  fixed  oils),  they  decompose,  giving  off  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acrolein.  At  a  higher  temperature,  as,  e/j.,  when 
dropped  on  a  red-hot  iron  plate,  they  are  decomposed  into  various 
hydrocarbons  (oil  gas). 

Solubility. — They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  in  cold  ether.  They  are  solvents  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, etc. 

Action  of  Air. — (a.)  Rancidity.  By  exposure  to  air  the  oils  com- 
monly turn  rancid.  This,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  pare 
oil.  Rancidity  is  brought  about  by  the  presence  in  the  oil  of  certain 
albuminous  matters,  which,  during  decay,  decompose  the  glyceric 
oleate,  or  the  glyceric  salts  of  other  acids. 

(/3.)  Drying  and  non-drying  oils. — Most  fats  and  oils,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen  (some  at  the  same  time  evolving  carbon* 
anhydride),  ultimately  becoming  solid.  These  are  called  "drying 
oils,"  of  which  linseed,  rape,  and  mustard  are  illustrations.  They  con- 
tain glyceric  oleate  (olein),  or  glyceric  ealts  of  acids  homologous  to 
oleic  acid.  This  oxidation  process  has,  in  some  cases,  been  00  npni 
that  active  combustion  has  resulted.  This  property  of  drying  is,  is 
many  cases,  increased  by  dissolving  in  the  oil  when  hot  a  twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  litharge  or  oxide  or  borate  of  manganese.  This 
constitutes  (as  in  the  case  of  linseed)  what  is  called  "  boiled  oil 
Other  oils  do  not  absorb  oxygen  ; — chemically,  they  differ  from  the 
drying  oils  in  containing  glyceric  salts  of  acids  other  than  those 
belonging  to  the  oleic  series,  such  as  glycerides  of  linoleic  acid» 
(CjfiHggOj) ;  nevertheless,  they  gradually  alter  by  exposure,  though 
in  a  different  manner.  These  are  called  "  non-drying  oils,"  such  « 
olive,  almond,  rape-seed,  etc. 

The  oils  are  all  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  haloids. 

Acids  act  on  them,  forming  various  compounds. 

With  the  fixed  alkalies  they  form  salts  called  soaps  (saponification;. 
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Potash  forms  with  them  a  soft  soap,  and  soda  a  hard  soap.  Ammonia 
does  not  form  a  true  soap  with  the  oils,  but  compounds  called 
amides. 

The  fats  combine  with  metallic  oxides  and  hydrates  to  form  plasters, 
glycerin  being  set  free.     Thus  : —  • 

+     3H,0      +    2(CtH4-3CI8Hlt01)    -    3(Pb2CI8HltOf)    +  2(C,Hft3HO). 

-+-    Water    +    Oleate  of  glyceryl     =     Oleate  of  lead      +     Glycerin. 

(olire  oil)  (lead  plaster) 


3PbO 

Plumbic 
oxide 


The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  principal  fats  and  oils  : — 


Name. 

Source. 

8p.Gr. 

Fusibility. 
F. 

1.  ar<m~(ii 

ryingOU*. 

OUT©            ..        .. 

Olea  europtaa 

0*918 

Solid  below  8t°  F. 
(0°C.) 

Virgin  oil  is  the  oil  obtained 
by  pressure  without  heat. 

Almond   .. 

Amygdalus  com- 

0-918 at 

Solid  below  — 1S°F. 

Seeds  yield  80  per  cent,  of  oU. 

munis 

60°  F. 

(— i»°a) 

fVawHjO 

Sesamnm    indi- 
cum 

Rap*SBB*9d  .  • 

Mustard  ..     .. 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

Yields  erncic  acid  on  saponi- 
fication. 

Colza        . .     . . 

Brassioa  olelf era 

0-911 

YeUc 

Male  fern 

Filizmas 

•  • 

•  • 

Contains  fllido  acid,  0UH,40, 

Human    ..     .. 
%Dry 

•  • 

In?  Otis. 

•  • 

•  • 

Contalni  olein  and  margarine. 

Tihmood   .. 

Linum  nsitatls- 

1-939  at 

Solid  at— 18°  0. 

18  per  cent,  extracted  from 

simum 

54°  F. 

seed ;  IS  percent,  left  in  the 
cake. 

Waimit  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

)         Liquid  at 
>        ordinary 

Hempseed 

•  • 

•  • 

Poppyseed 

•  • 

a  • 

)     temperatures. 

Croton     ..    .. 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

Tiglio  add,  but  not  orotonic 
acid,  la  obtained  from  the 
oil. 

A    ricinoleate    of    glyceryl 

Castor      ..    .. 

Ridnus  commu- 

0-969 

Solid  at —14°  F. 

nis 

(—35-6°  0.) 

(C.H,8C1SH.,0,). 

B.J* 

thOil*. 

Sperm      ••     .. 

Liquid    fat   In 
bead  of  sper- 
maceti whale. 

0*888 

Solid  at  «°F. 
(7*9°  C.) 

Contains  phocenm. 

Common  whale 

Common  whale 

0*997 

Solid  at  8t°F. 

(0°O.) 
Solid  at  80°  F. 

Codlirer..    .. 

Gadns  morrboa 

•  • 

Contains  constituents  of  bile; 

(-1°  0.) 

also  aphosphorlsed  fat  (the 
oU   aires  a  crimson  with 

4.80H 

Id  Fols. 

H,804X 

TaUow    ..    .. 

Fat  of  ox,  sheep, 

etc. 

•  • 

. . 

Suet;  almost  entirely  stearlne. 

Urd 

Soft  fat  of  pig 

Jotter     ..    .. 

Milk 

Palm      ..    .. 

Slals  goineenais 

•  • 

81°  F.  (*7*1°  0.) 

Becomes  more  solid  by  keep- 
ing. 

Nutmeg  butter 

Myristica 

•  • 

87°  F.  (80*8°  0.) 

Volatile  oil  and  myrlstin  (0. 

H.8px.H„0,). 
Contains  glycerin,  combined 

Cocoa  nut 

Cooos  nudfera 

•  • 

MPV.VOPC.) 

with  oaproio,  capryUc,  lao- 

ric,  myrtstic.  and  palmltlo 
acids.     Used   for   marine 

Cacao  butter.. 

Theobroma  caooa 

•  • 

88°F.(t9*8°0.) 

soap,  being  soluble  in  NaOl. 
Chiefly  stearlne. 

Laurel  fat 

Yellow  wax  .. 

Honeycomb    of 

098 

148°  F.  (88°  C  ) 

White  wax  is  the  yellow  wax 
bleached.  Contains  oerolein 

bee 

(8  per  cent.)  and  oerotto 
add. 

Spermaceti    .. 

Solid  fat  In  head 
of  spermaceti 
whale 

0*940 

180°  F.  (19°  C.) 

Palmitateof  oetyl  yields  ethal 
(not  glycerine)  on  saponifi- 
cation. 
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The    following    Table,    from    Bloxam,  shows  the  principal  ttti 
bodies,  and  their  corresponding  acids  and  fusing  points. 


Neutral 
Fata. 

Formulic. 

Chief 

Point. 
°F. 

Fatty 

— ^ 

Poiru. 
3  P. 

c.-n1Mo, 

Tallow 

125  to  157 

Bttarie. 

C„H_0, 

Ii» 

Palmitic    .. 

C,,!l    <), 
C'l!    .0, 
ti.M    '0, 

Palm  oil. 

114  to  146 

C-H-O, 

1M 

Margarcn    .. 

Olive  oil. 

116 

Margnno. 

toco; 

I4D 

0  lorn  . .      . . 

Below  32 

Oleic 

C  .il.  i), 

"S^S: 

120 

PnlmitiV 

CHBaO, 

141 

Kyricn     .. 

C„'l!.,.<>, 

162 

Do. 

(B.)  Nonaaponiflable  Fats. — This  includes  certain  bodies,  snth 
as  cetene  and  ethal  from  spermaceti,  myricin  and  ceren  from  bees- 
wax, cholesterin,  etc. 

They  are  all  solid  crystalline  bodies,  and  fuse  at  tempera!  nie.- 
varying  from  180°  to  300°  F.  (82°  to  149°  C.) 

n.    Volatile  Oils.    (&«  page  650.) 


Soaps. 

A  soap  results  from  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fats  and  oils.  II 
potash  be  used  for  effecting  saponification,  a  soft  soap  results  ;  if  soda. 
a  hard  soap.  Tallow,  palm-oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  kitchen  stuff  are  its 
fats  commonly  employed  iu  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  whilst  sell 
and  whale  oil  are  used  for  soft  soap.     We  may  here  note  that— 

(a.)  Tallow  consists  of  about  three  parts  of  solid  stearin  (or  die 
glyceride  of  stearic  acid),  and  one  part  of  .liquid  olein  (or  £&* 
glyceride  of  oleic  acid). 

(/J.)  Palm  oil  consists  chiefly  of  solid  palmitin  (or  the  glyceride  nl 
palmitic  acid)  and  olein. 

(y.)  Seal  and  whale  oils  consist  chiefly  of  olein. 

I.  Hard  soaps.— The  fat  is  first  boiled  in  a  soda  ley.  When  pr- 
fectly  dissolved  a  quantity  of  common  salt  is  added  (salting  out).  Tht 
soap  immediately  rises  to  the  surface,  being  insoluble  in  a  solatioo  w 
common  salt.  Thus  an  insoluble  sodic  stearate  (or,  if  paha-wl  t* 
used,  sodic  palmitate)  and  sodic  oleate  are  formed,  whilst  the  gljcerin 
remains  in  solution.     Thus  : — 

(a.)   CsH/CuHjA)!  +  3NaHO  =  3NaC,gHMOt  +  CjH/OH)* 
Btearin ;  or  glyceride  +      Caustic      =      Sodio  ateaiate     +        Glyoon*. 

of  atomic  acid  soda 

(fi.)    CjHsCCiBHaOOj  +   3NaHO  =    3NaCiBHM0»  +    CjH^OHV 
Olein ;  or  glyceride    +      Caustio      =        Sodic  oleate       +         Qljcsrt 
of  oleic  ucid  aoda 

The  soap,  that  is,  the  sodic  stearate  and  oleate,  is  then  aUo»^B 
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u>llect  on  the  surface,  whilst  the  alkaline  ley  containing  the  glycerine 
is  drawn  off  from  below.  The  soap  is  then  pressed  in  iron  moulds. 
Lf  tallow  has  been  used,  the  soap  is  a  mixture  of  stearate  and  oleate  of 
soda;  but,  if  palm  oil,  of  palmitate  and  oleate  of  soda. 

Transparent  soaps  are  prepared  by  first  drying  the  soap,  then  dis- 
solving it  in  spirits  of  wine  by  heat,  and  pouring  the  solution  into 
moulds  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit  has  been  removed  by  dis- 
tillation, so  that  the  solution  may  set  perfectly  when  cold. 

Glycerine  soap  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  soap  and  the  alkaline 
solution  containing  the  glycerin,  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  being 
used  in  the  operation  as  possible. 

In  silicated  soap,  silicate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  the  soap. 
In  the  common  yellow  soaps,  a  quantity  of  common  rosin  is  added. 
Castile  soap  is  made  from  olive  oil,  which  contains  the  glycorides 
both  of  palmitic    and    stearic    acids    (margarine),    as   well  as  oleic 
acid.      Hence  Castile    soap  is  mixed  stearate,  palmitate  and  oleate 
of  soda. 

The  appearance  of  mottled  soap  depends  on  the  presence  of  veins  of 
oxide  of  iron.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  soap  is  tolerably 
free  from  water. 

II.  Soft  soaps. — In  fish  oil,  which  is  the  fat  used  for  soft  soaps, 
olein,  or  the  glyceride  of  oleic  acid,  predominates.  This,  with  a 
potash  ley,  yields  oleate  of  potash,  of  which  soft  soups  are  principally 
composed.  The  solution  of  the  soft  soap  is  not  salted,  but  is  simply 
evaporated  to  the  necessary  consistency.  If  common  salt  were  used, 
the  soft  soap  would  be  converted  into  a  hard  soda  soap. 

Candles. 

Stearic  acid  is  commonly  employed  in  preference  to  tallow  for 
candles,  because  it  fuses  at  a  much  higher  temperature  159°  F. 
(70-5°  C). 

L  The  old  process  of  Saponification  by  Lime. — The  melted  tallow  is 
first  mixed  with  lime  and  water,  and  the  mixture  subjected  to  the 
action  of  superheated  Hteam.  In  this  way  an  insoluble  stearate  and 
oleate  of  lime  are  formed.  These  are  separated  from  the  solution 
which  contains  the  glycerin,  and  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
Bulphuric  acid.  The  mixed  stearic  and  oleic  acids  set  free  are  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press,  whereby  the  oleic  acid  is 
squeezed  out,  and  stearic  acid,  mixed  with  more  or  less  palmitic  acid, 
obtained. 

EL  Saponification  (so-called)  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  fats  (palm 
oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  any  kind  of  refuse  fat),  are  first  mixed  in  copper 
bollerB  with  about  one-sixth  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  heated  by  steam  for  some  time  to  350°  F.  (176-1°  C.). 
The  sulphuric  acid  converts  a  part  of  the  glycerin  into  sulpho-glyceric 
acid  (C|H805.S0S),  and  decomposes  the  remainder,  a  mixture  of  crude 
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palmitic,  stearic  and  oleic  acids  remaining  (probably  as  snlpho-ae&i 
together  with  a  solid,  fatty  acid,  called  eladic  acid,  isomeric  with,  aad 
derived  from  the  liquid  oleic  acid.     Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  uk 
quantity  of  solid  fats  obtained  by  this  process   is  increased.     The* 
fatty  acids,  after  being  collected  and  well  washed,  are  distilled  in  » 
current  of  steam  heated  to  600?  F.  (315*5°  C),  the  oleic  add  beiop 
removed  from  the  distillate  by  pressure.     A  pitchy  matter  remain* 
in  the  retort,  which  is  used   in   the  manufacture   of   black    sealing- 
wax. 

III.  Saponification  (so-called)  by  Steam. — The  advantage  of  this  pro- 
cess is  that  the  glycerin  can  be  obtained  at  once  in  a  pure  state.  It 
consists  in  merely  distilling  the  fat  by  the  action  of  superheated 
steam  at  600°  F.  (315*5°  C),  when  both  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  distil 
over.  After  the  distillate  has  stood  for  a  short  time,  the  fatty  aeidi 
collect  on  the  surface  of  the  glycerin,  and  on  removal  may  be  at  once 
subjected  to  pressure  to  separate  the  oleic  acid.  The  glycerin,  as 
obtained  by  this  process,  is  at  once  fit  for  the  market. 

The  Tannins. 

The  Tannins  are  a  class  of  amorphous  bodies,  widely  distributed 
constituting  the  astringent  principles  of  plants.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  bodies,  which  are  probably  modifications  of  tannic  acid,  is  very 
limited.     The  following  special  reactions  are  to  be  noted  :  — 

1.  They  have  all  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 

2.  They  yield  a  blue-black,  and  in  some  cases  a  green  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts. 

8.  They  precipitate  albumen  and  gelatine  from  their  solutions. 

4.  They  form  leather  (a  substance  having  a  power  of  resisting 
putrefaction)  with  animal  membranes.  [Note. — Gallic  acid  does  not 
possess  this  power.] 

The  tannic  acid  of  the  oak  (gallotannic  add ;  C^H^O^),  or  what 
is  more  probably  a  glucoside  of  tannic  acid,  is  extracted  by  a  mixture  of 
water  and  ether  from  certain  growths  (called  "  nut-galls  "),  occurring 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Querent  infectoria,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect. 

Tannic  acid  is  a  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  resolved  by  heat  into 
carbonic  anhydride,  pyrogallic  and  metagallic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  reddening  litmus.  When  boiled  with  acids  or 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  splits  up  into  glucose  and  gallic 
acid,  the  same  change  occurring  spontaneously  when  the  powdered 
galls,  mixed  with  water,  are  allowed  to  ferment.  This  fenneotanVe 
process  results  from  the  presence  in  the  nut-galls  of  a  nitroget&zeil 
body,  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment.  The  glucose  formed  ultimately 
undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  tannins  that  turn  ferric  salts  black,  yield  pyrogaUol  {Cfifitj  w 
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dry  distillation ;  whilst  those  that  torn  ferric  salts  green,  yield  pyro- 
catechin  (C6H60«). 

Ink. — This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  nut-galls  with  water,  gum,  and 
ferrous  sulphate.  By  standing,  the  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into  a 
ferric  salt,  and  a  black  tannate  of  ferric  oxide  (?)  formed.  A  trace  of 
creosote  is  usually  added,  to  prevent  the  ink  becoming  mouldy.  The 
brown  color  of  old  ink  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid 
leaving  simply  the  brown  ferric  oxide.  Ink  leaves  an  iron-mould 
stain  wherever  it  has  fallen  on  linen  after  the  fabric  has  been  washed, 
from  the  removal  of  the  tannic  acid  by  the  alkali  of  the  soap. 

Tanning. — The  skin  (that  is  to  say,  the  dermis  or  true  skin)  is 
converted  into  leather  by  the  action  of  tannic  acid  on  the  gelatine. 
The  leather  formed  is  tough,  resists  putrefaction,  and  is  impermeable 
to  water. 

(a.)  The  skin  is  first  soaked  in  lime-water  for  the  purpose  of  sapo- 
nifying the  fat,  and  dissolving  the  sheath  of  the  hairs,  so  that  their 
removal  may  be  easily  effected. 

(J3.)  After  the  skin  has  been  cleansed  and  the  hair  removed,  it  is 
placed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  that  any  adherent  lime 
may  be  neutralized  (otherwise  a  tannate  of  lime  would  be  afterwards 
formed),  and  also  to  "  raise  the  skin,"  that  is,  to  open  the  pores  to 
receive  the  tanning  liquid. 

(y.)  The  skin  is  then  placed  in  an  infusion  of  oak-bark  (ooze)  for 
a  few  weeks,  and,  finally,  a  number  of  skins  are  arranged  in  layers 
in  a  pit,  coarse  ground  oak-bark  being  placed  between  each  skin. 
Sometimes  sumach  (the  ground  shoots  of  the  rhus  coriarid)  is  used  in 
the  place  of  oak-bark.  On  removal  from  the  pit,  the  skins  are  dried 
in  a  free  current  of  air. 

Currying  consists  in  wetting  the  leather  first  with  water,  and  after- 
wards with  oil.   As  the  water  evaporates,  the  oil  sinks  into  the  skin. 

In  tawing  (as  in  the  preparation  of  kid  for  gloves),  the  lime  on  the 
skin  is  removed  by  lactic  acid,  a  sour  mixture  of  bran  and  water 
being  commonly  employed.  The  skin  is  afterwards  impregnated 
with  aluminic  chloride  (a  bath  of  alum  and  salt  being  commonly  used), 
which  effectually  prevents  putrefaction. 

In  thamoying  (as  in  the  preparation  of  wash-leather),  the  skin  is 
first  sprinkled  with  oil,  and  then  beaten  with  wooden  hammers.  It  is 
afterwards  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere  in  order  to  dry  the  oil, 
any  excess  of  oil  being  removed  by  a  weak  alkaline  bath. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  ETHERS. 

Oxt-Ethbm— Ether*  of   Monohydric  Alcohol*— Preparation— Ethen   of    K-  and 
Trihydrio  Alcohol*.     Sui-tho-Ethehs.     Haloid  Ethbbb.     CostroraD  Brass*. 

I.  Oxy-Ethers. 

These  ethers  are  the  oxides  of  alcohol  radicals.  The  relationship 
subsisting  between  a  metallic  hydrate,  as  NaOH,  and  a  metallic  oade,  as 
Na^O,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  relationship  between  an  alcohol  (that 
is,  a  hydrate  of  an  alcohol  radical)  as  ethylic  alcohol,  CgH9  (OH),  and 
an  oxy-etker  (that  is,  an  oxide  of  an  alcohol  radical)  as  ethjlic  ttier, 
(C*Hfl)*0. 

Just,  too,  as  we  have  monohydric,  dtbydric,  and  trihydric  aleoboli, 
so  we  have  ethers  of  monohydric,  dihydric,  and  trihydric  alcohols 
respectively. 

Ethers  of  Monohydric  Alcohols. 


Boiling  Pt. 

Ethbb*. 

Fonnulie. 

Sp.Or 

ff—iiti 

•  F. 

•c. 

Methylio       ..     .. 

(CHJ',0 

—6-8 

—21 

1-617 

A  calories*  liquid.  Dm 
not  liquefy  it— 16"  C. 
Bum*  with  *  fnttr 

luminous  flsB*.    TV 
vapor    is    solute  ■ 
water  (33  in  1),  ik» 
hoi,   wood   spirit,  si 

form*  substitution  oat- 
pound*    with  0,  * 
(CH1C1)10,  ott. 

Methylio  efcliylio   . , 

{ce,y(c.us)'o 

61-8 

11 

Methylio  amylio   . . 
Ethylic  (ether)      . . 
Ethylic  butjlio     . . 

(CH,HC.il1,jO 

197-8 

92 

{C,H.)'(J 
(C^l^iU.UJO 

98 '0 
1760 

3S-8 
SO 

0-723 

Ethylic  amylio      . . 

(cvti.ji('.ii,;io 

233-6 

112 

{c<H,y,o 

219-2 

104 

to.aJlJ--o 

348-8 

176 

AUylie 

(C,H,)',0 

179-8 

82 

Phenylio       ..     .. 

CjH.^O 

Beniylio 

Phenjlbenaylie    . . 

(C4aI)(C,%,)0 
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Preparation  of  the  Simple  and  Mixed  Ethers  (General). 

(I.)  The  ethers  derived  from  (he  alcohols  of  the  methyUe  series 
(CnH^+iOH),  or  of  the  vinyUc  series  (CnHto-1OH). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol.  The 
process  takes  place  in  two  stages  : — 

(a.)  The  sulphuric  acid  first  converts  a  portion  of  alcohol  into  a 
sulpho-acid  : — 

C«H5(OH)     +        H£S04       =        C2H5HS04       +    H*0. 

Ethylio  alcohol    +    Sulphuric  acid    =     Sulpho-ethylic  acid    +    Water. 

(sulphovinic  acid) 

(/3.)  This  sulpho-acid  then  reacts  on  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol : — 
C8H5HS04     +    C£H,(OH)  »   (C2H5)«0   +      H2S04. 

Sulpho-ethylic  acid  +  Ethylic  alooho)  =  Ethylio  ether  +  Sulphuric  add. 

[Note. — A.  That  the  sulphuric  acid  concerned  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  reaction  is  set  free  in  the  second  stage.  Thus,  theoretically,  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  should  convert  an  nnlimited  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  ether. 

B.  That  by  boiling  the  ethers  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  they  are 
converted  into  their  corresponding  alcohols.     Thus  : — 

(a.)  C2H5)20       +       2H*S04  =  2[(C,H5)HS04]    +   H*0. 
03.)  (C2H5)HS04     +     H£0     =    H2S04    +     C8H5(OH).] 

(II.)  The  ethers  derived  from  the  alcohols  of  the  ethylic  series 
(CnHto+1OH),  of  the  vmylic  series  (G^I^^OR),  and  of  the  henzylic  series 
(CnH8n_7OH). 

Preparation.— 3j  the  action  of  an  iodide  derivative  of  the  cor- 
responding hydrocarbon  on  the  sodium  or  potassium  derivative  of  the 
corresponding  alcohol. 

Thus,  to  prepare  ethylic  ether  two  stages  may  be  noted  : 

(a.)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethylic  alcohol,  we  first  form  a 
sodium  derivative : — 

2C2H5.OH       +       Nag       =     2C8H5.NaO    +  H2. 

Ethylic  alcohol      +      Sodium      =*       Sodic  ethylic      -f      Hydrogen. 

alcohol 

(fi.)  By  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  (C4H6I)  on  the  sodic  ethylic 
alcohol,  we  form  ethylic  ether  and  sodic  iodide  : — 

C£H,(NaO)     +       C2H5I      =     (C2H5)20     +       Nal. 

Sodic  ethylio        +        Ethylio        =  Ethylio  +        Sodic 

alcohol  iodide  ether  iodide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  simple  ether  is  formed  when  the  haloid 
derivative  acts  on  a  metallic  derivative  of  a  corresponding  alcohol, 
e.g.,  when  ethylic  iodide  acts  on  sodic  ethylic  alcohol,  ethylic  ether, 
(C«Ha)0,  is  formed :  but  that  a  mixed  ether  will  be  produced  when 
the  haloid  derivative  acts  on  the  metallic  derivative  of  some  isomeric 
or  homologous  alcohol ;  e.g.,  when  ethylic  iodide  acts  on  sodic  methylic 
alcohol,  methylic  ethylic  ether  (CHs)(C8H5)0  is  formed. 

3b2 
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(HI.)  Phenylic  ether  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  phenol  ai 
diazo-benzene  sulphate.    Thus  : — 

c^cn^hsoj  +  c6h,(oh)  =  (CA)/)  +     n2     +  aso, 

Diasobencene       -f       Phenol       =     Phenylio     +    Nitrogwi    +    8d|tant 
sulphate  ether  aciL 

Ethylic  Ether.— Ethyl  Oxide;  Common  Ether  (C«Hf)tO. 
Preparation.— (1.)    By  the  action  of   ethylic    iodide   on  sodfla 
ethylate. 

NaC«H50+C8H5I  =  (CtH,)80+NaI. 

(2.)  By  dehydrating  alcohol  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Tab  re- 
action takes  place  in  two  separate  stages : — 

(o.)  CjH^HO+H^SO*  =  CA-IISC^+H^O. 
03.)  C£H5.HS04+C«H5.HO  ==(ctH5)80+HtSOr 

Properties.—  Ether  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  odor 
and  burning  taste.  It  is  combustible,  and  when  the  vapor  is  mix*? 
with  air  or  oxygen  it  explodes.  (Sp.  gr.  of  vapor  =  2*586.)  Slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  Ether 
does  not  freeze,  but  when  moist  ether  is  cooled  it  forms  a  cryohydrste 
(0^00.211,0). 

When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  aleohol. 
On  exposure  to  air  it  is  slowly  converted  into  acetic  acid.  With  hot 
nitric  acid  it  forms  carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  with  chlori* 
it  forms  substitution  products. 

Usee. — It  is  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  the 
laboratory,  as  a  solvent  for  oils  and  fats;  also  for  the  preparation  of 
collodion ;  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  to  produce  cold  •» 
effect  local  anaesthesia  ;  also  as  a  general  anaesthetic  agent. 

Ethers  of  Dihydric  Alcohols. 


Ether. 

Formulas. 

Boiling  Point. 

°F. 

°a 

CtH40 
C,H60 
C,Hl0O 

554 

63-0 

171-0 

13-0 
35*0 
95-0 

Preparation  (general). — By  the  action  on  the  glycols  (dihydric  «*' 
hols)  (o),  first,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a  cfdorhydrin  is  fart*'' 
and  (/3),  afterwards,  by  the  withdrawal  of  hydrochloric  acid  from"* 
chlorhydrin,  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate,  These  two  stage**6 
seen  in  the  preparation  of  ethylenic  ether,  as  follows  : — 
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,)   C«H4(0H)g+        HC1  a      C8H4(0H)C1     +      H,0. 

Glycol        +    Hydrochloric      m      Ethylenio  chlor-      +      Water. 

acid  hydrate 

O   C«H4(0H)Cl    +    KHO   =    C8H40    +      KCtt      +    H,0. 

JEthylenic  chlor-    +    Potaaaio    =    Ethylenio    +     Potassic    +    Water, 
hydrate  hydrate  ether  chloride 

Etliylenic  Ether;  Ethylenic  oxide  (C2H40).  Molecular  weight,  44. 
lotecuiar  volume,  j~H-    Soil*  <*  563° F.  (13-5° C.)« 

Preparation. — (Described  above.) 

This  ether  is  the  only  one  of  the  ethers  of  the  dihydric  alcohols 
ix&t  lias  received  mnch  attention. 

It  combines  with  acids  as*  base ;  thus,  CSH40  +  HC1=CSH4(0H)C1. 

It    combines  with  water   to  form  glycol;    thus,    C2H40+H,0= 

It  precipitates  many  metallic  salts,  as  hydrates,  from  their  solutions  ; 
hus,  2C£H40+MgCl«+2H20=2[C8H4(OH)Cl]+MgH802. 

With  nascent  hydrogen  it  forms  alcohol;  thus,  CsH40  +  H^= 
D8Hs(OH). 

With  oxygen  it  forms  glycollic  acid  ;  thus,  C8H40+0£=C«H403. 

Ether  of  the  Trihydric  Alcohols. 

Glycylic  Ether,  (CsH4)80„  is  the  only  ether  of  this  class  known. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  together  glycerin  and  calcic  chloride,  the 
calcic  chloride  abstracting  three  molecules  of  water  from  the  glycerin* 
Thus— 

2(C,H,(OH),)        =        3H,0        +  (C,H5)£Os. 

Glycerin  »         Water  +  Glycylic  ether. 

IL— Sulpho-  or  Thio-Ethers. 

The  sulpho-ethers  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  mercaptans 
that  the  ethers  bear  to  the  alcohols.     Thus — 

C,H$(OH)    —    C8H5.O.C8H$;  C£H§(SH)    —    C8H,.S.C8H$. 

Alcohol         —  Ether        ;     Mercaptan       —      Sulpho-ether. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  distillation  of  the  lead  derivatives  of  the 
mercaptans  [(C8H5S)8Pb==(C8H5)8S+PbS]. 

(2.)  By  the  action  either  (a)  of  potassic  or  sodic  sulphide,  or  (/3) 
of  the  sodic  or  potassic  derivatives  of  the  mercaptans,  on  the  mono* 
haloid  derivatives  of  certain  hydrocarbons.     Thus  : — 

(o.)  2C£HiBr+K8S=(C£H5)£S+2KBr. 
03.)  C8H$I+C8H5(NaS)=NaI  +  (C£H5)8S. 


UL— Haloid  Ethers. 

These  ethers  are  alcohols  where  a  haloid  element  or  a  cyanogen 
group  has  been  substituted  for  a  semi-molecule  of  hydroxyl. 
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These  compounds  are  formed  either  by  the  action  on  the  alcokU 
(a)  of  the  haloid  acids,  or  (fi)  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  ▼& 
the  haloids;  or  (y)  by  the  direct  substitution  of  the  haloids  for  hydro- 
gen in  saturated  hydrocarbons.     Thus  : — 

(a.)  C^H^OHJ+HC^C^Cl+HjO. 
03.)  3C8H,.0H+PC1,=8C£H,C1+HSP0,. 
(y.)  CH4+C1«=CHSC1+HC1. 

The  preparation  of  the  nitriles  is  described  elsewhere. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  the  most  important  of  the  haloid 
ethers  have  been  already  described  under  the  several  hydrocarbon 
of  which  they  are  derivatives. 


IV.— Compound  Ethers. 

These  ethers  are  alcohols  where  the  hydroxyl  has  been  replaced  bj 
an  acid  radical.    They  are  also  called  ethereal  salts. 

They  are  formed — 

(1.)  By  the  action  of  the  acids  on  the  alcohols  (CiH,OH+HNO,= 
C£H$NOs+HsO). 

(2.)  By  heating  a  silver  salt  with  an  alcoholic  iodide  (AgCsHjOt+ 
CSH,I  =  CsH,Os.CgH$+ Agl). 

The  alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  the  compound  ether  by  heatznf 
it  with  an  alkali  (C«HsNOs+KHO  =  C^OH+KNOj). 


Btkirial  Salt. 

Formula. 

Boiling  Pt. 

Sp.Gr. 

BemarkB. 

°P. 

°C. 

Ethylio  nitrite  .  •     •  • 
Ethy lie  acetate..     .. 

GANOs 

CACAO, 

18 
74 

0-900 
0-910 

Solution  in  akoacl 
forma  "iweet^int 

of  nitre." 

Ethylio  butyrate      . . 
Propylio  acetate 

GsHsG4H70s 

CgHy  GgHgOg 

121 
102 

0-910 
0-913 

"Science  of  F* 
apple." 

Amylio  acetate .  •     •  • 

G,HuG,H,Os 

137 

0-883 

"  Ewwwe  of  J«g* 
nellepear." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  ALDEHYDES. 
(Alcohol  Dkhydrogenatum).    .    . 

Tsm  Axdmhydbs — Constitution — Preparation — Reactions — Aldehydes  of  the  Acetic 
Sgriea  Formic  Aldehyde— Aldehydes  of  the  Acrylic  and  Bensoio  Series — Other 
Aldehydes. 

The  aldehydes  are  formed  from  the  alcohols  by  the  simple  with- 
drawal of  hydrogen.  Thus  an  aldehyde  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  an  alcohol  and  an  acid,  containing,  in  the  case  of  the 
aldehydes  of  monohydric  alcohols,  two  hydrogen  atoms  less  than  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  and  one  oxygen  atom  less  than  the  cor- 
responding acid.    Thns — 

CH^CHjOH;  CH3.COH    ;  CH,.COOH. 

Xthylio  alcohol ;  Acetic  aldehyde ;  Acetic  acid. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  dis- 
placed to  form  an  aldehyde,  is  the  H2  of  the  group  CH8OH.  Hence 
it  is  customary  to  represent  an  aldehyde  of  a  monohydric  alcohol 
by  the  formula  R'COH,  and  an  aldehyde  of  a  dihydric  alcohol  by  the 
formula  R"(COH)8,  etc.  The  aldehydes  of  monohydric  and  of  dihydric 
alcohols  only  are  known. 

The  following  are  the  formulas  of  the  aldehydes  of  monohydric 

alcohols  : — 

Acetic  series  of  aldehydes  CnHen>1COH. 

Acrylic  „  CnHto_iCOH. 

CnH^—jCOH. 

Benzoic  „  CnH2&-..COH. 

CnH  .£— oCO  H. 
Preparation*— (General  methods.) 

(1.)  From  the  alcohols;  by  oxidation,  as  e.g.9  by  atmospheric  air; 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  dilute  alcohol ;  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  bichromate,  etc.    Thus— 

C«H^OH)       +        O         =        CHsCOH       +      H«0. 
Ethy  lie  alcohol      +      Oxygen      «      Acedo  aldehyde      +      Water. 

(2.)  From  the  adds ;  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic,  sodic  or  potassic 
formate  with  the  corresponding  metallic  salt  of  a  monobasic  acid. 
Thus— 

COH(OK)     +     CH,CO(OK)    =    CHsCOH     +     K8C03. 

Potaado         +  Potassio  —         Acetic  +      Potassic 

formate  acetate  aldehyde  carbonate. 
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Reaction*  .— 

Note. — (1.)  Their  conversion  into  the  corresponding  alcohols.— fy 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (e.g.,  by  the  action  of  water  on  eofan 
amalgam).     Thus — 

CB,COH        +  H,  m        C«H,(OH). 

Acetic  aldehyde        +        Hydrogen         —         Ethylie  alcohol. 
(2.)  Their  conversion  info  As  corresponding  adds. — By  oxidation  (*£. 
by  the  action  of  air).     Thus — 

CH,COH  +  0  =       CH,COOH. 

Acetio  aldehyde         -t  Oxygen  =  Aoelic  tad. 

(3.)  Their  conversion  into  the  potatsic  talts  of  the  correspondhig  aodt.— 
By  fusion  with  potaasiu  hydrate.     Thus — 

CH,.COH     +      KHO      =     CH,CO(OK)     +        H,. 

Acetic  +       PoMsaio        —  Potanrin  +      Hydrogen, 

aldehyde  hydrate  acetate 

(4.)  Their  conversion  into  chloraldehyds*  {i.e.,  CI,  being  substituted 
for  O).— By  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride.     Thus — ■ 

CH,(COH)    +        PCI,        =     CH,(CC1,H)     +      PC1,0. 

Aofitio  \       Phosphoric      =      Chlnr-aldehyde     +     Phoephme 

aldehyde  chloride  oxjtricnkri**. 

(5.)  Their  conversion  into  acid  chlorides. — By  the  action  of  chlorine 
or  bromine.     Thus — 

CHa(COH)   +        CJ«        =        HC1         +  CH,(C0C1). 

Acetic  +       Chlorine        —    Hydrochloric     +  Aettyl 

aldehyde  arid  chloride. 

The  aldehydes  form  crystalline  componnda  with  the  acid  snlpfe 
of  the  alkali  metals.  The  aldehydes  of  the  acetic  series  form  f& 
ammonia,  aldehyde  ammonias.  They  also  unite  with  aniline  to  fona 
phenylaUd  aldinet,  and  with  urea  to  form  amides.  They  also  wmhiw 
with  hydrocyanic  acid. 


Aldehydes  of  the  Acetic  Series  (CnHin+ 

COH). 

Firing  Point. 

Boiling  Pool- 

Nam. 

Formula. 

°F. 

«C. 

°F. 

"C. 

Formic  aldehyde    . 

H.COH 

CH„COH 

69-8 

11 

Propionic       „ 

CJLCOH 

CJtfSOOB 

116-4 

H 

Butyrio          „ 

167-0 

71 

Ieo butyric      „ 

C,H,(0)COH 

113-6 

1! 

Valeric          „ 

c.nJa  coh 

C,H,fdCOH 
C-H.-ffljCOII 

217-4 

103 

laOT'leric        „ 

199-4 

M 

Caproio            „ 

249-6 

1!1 

(Boantbyuo  „ 

c„ii]5o 

10*4 

—12 

306-6 

lfJ 

Cupijlie        „ 
Paunitie         „ 

124-6 

62 

362-4 

]!* 
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Formic  Aldehyde  (Methylic  Aldehyde)  HOOH.    A  gaseous  body. 
Preparation.— By  the  action  of  an  incandescent  platinum  wire  on  a 
mixture  of  air  and  the  vapor  of  methylic  alcohol. 

Acetic  (or  Ethylic)  Aldehyde  (CHs.COH)  (often  simply  called 
aldehyde).  Molecular  weight,  44.  Molecular  volume,  |_|  |.  Sp.  gr*, 
0-805.      Boils  at  69*8°  F.  (21°  C.). 

Preparation. — By  distilling  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  wine,  water,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  dioxide.  The  distillate  is  re-distilled 
'with  calcic  chloride,  then  mixed  with  ether  and  saturated  with 
dry  ammonia  gas.  Crystalline  ammonium  aldehyde  separates.  This 
ammonium  aldehyde  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  alde- 
hyde. 

m 

Properties. — A  colorless,  volatile  and  very  acrid  liquid,  soluble  in 

water  in  all  proportions,  having  a  neutral  reaction,  but  becoming  acid 

(acetic  acid)  on  exposure  to  air.     So  great  is  its  attraction  for  oxygen 

that   it   reduces  the  salts   of  silver  to  the  metallic  state.     Thus  by 

heating   a  mixture   of  aldehyde  and   argentic   nitrate   with   a  trace 

of    ammonia  in  a  test  tube,   the  silver  is   deposited  as  a  brilliant 

metallic  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  tube..    When  treated  with  potassic 

hydrate,   aldehyde  is  decomposed,   and   a   brown  substance  formed, 

called   "resin  of   aldehyde."     With   hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  aldol 

(C4HsO£). 

There  are  three  isomeric  modifications  of  aldehyde,  viz. — 

Metaldehyde;  crystalline  ;  sublimes  at  248°  F.  (120°  C.). 

Paraldehyde;  liquid  ;  boils  at  257° F.  (125° C). 

Elaldehyde;  crystalline;  fuses  at  35-6° F.  (2°  C.)  ;  boils  at  201  "2°  F. 
(94°  C). 

Chloral,  CCl3(COH).— By  the  action  of  chlorine,  aldehyde  is  trans- 
formed into  the  compound  called  chloral  or  trichloraldehyde,  the  Hs 
of  the  CHS  being  replaced  by  Cl9.     Thus — 

CHs.COH  ;  CClvCOH. 

Acetic  aldehyde ;  Chloral 

Properties. — Chloral  is  a  colorless  liquid  (specific  gravity  1*5)  boiling 
at  201 '2°  F.  (94°  C).  It  combines  rapidly  with  water  to  form  chloral 
hydrate  (CC1S.C0H,H80).  By  oxidation  it  forms  trichloracetic  add, 
CCljCO(OH),  and  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to 
aldehyde.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  it  is  at  once  decomposed  into 
chloroform  and  a  formate  (CClsCOH+KHO=CClsH  +  HCO(OK)). 

Chloral  Hydrate,  CCis-COH+HA 

Preparation. — By  the  direct  union  of  chloral  with  water. 
Properties. — White  crystalline  solid,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol     Melts  at  51°  C.  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*8. 
Uses.— In  medicine  it  is  used  to  produce  sleep. 
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•  Acet&L— When  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  a  Botawo 
of  aldehyde  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  a  compound  of  aldehyde  and  ethjlk 
chloride  is  formed,  which,  by  heating  with  sodic  ethylate,  forms  t 
compound  of  aldehyde  and  ethylic  oxide  called  aeetal  (C6HuOt)= 
C8H4(OC8Hs)8.  Aeetal  is  a  colorless  liquid  ;  specific  gravity  082 1 :. 
boiling  at  284°  F.  (140°  C.).  Under  the  action  of  platinum  black  it 
forms,  first,  aldehyde,  and  afterwards  acetic  acid. 


Aldehydes  of  the  Acrylic  Series  (CJB^COH). 

Of  this  series  two  members  are  known. 


Boiling  Point. 

Kamb. 

Fonnuhe. 

°F. 

°C. 

Acrylio  aldehyde 

<W> 

126-6 

62-6 

A  colorleei  mobile  liquid-    By 

(acrolein). 

oxidation    it    foraa  aerjfie 
acid  (CJBLflJ. 

Orotonio  aldehyde 

QAfl 

220-1 

104-6 

Aldehydes  of  the  Benzoic  Series  (CnHtn_7COH). 

The  following  members  are  known  : — 

Boiling  Point. 

Aldshtdb. 

Formula). 

°F. 

•C. 

Benzoic     .  • 

CfH8(COH) 

366-0 

180-0 

iV<j*wwtf«i.— (1.)  By  the  <«• 

(Bitter  almond 

dation  of  amygdaha.  (1)JJJ 

oil;  Benzalde- 

di«  eating  bitter  almoodi  vn 

hyde). 

• 

water  (action  of  ayaapt*"** 
amygdalm).     ^h^T* 
colorless  liquid,  Sp.  gr.  l'M*- 
Abaorba  oxygen  from  the  air, 
becoming  benzoic  acid. 

Paratoluio . . 
Alpha-toluio     . . 

C.H^CHjHCOH) 

CAOHJCOH) 

Cefi4fC,BT)(COH) 

399-2 

204-0 

Cumio        . . 

466-8 

236-0 

Present  in  the  eawnnal  &* 

cumin,  and  in  that  of  ttf 

water  hemlock. 

Syooeerylio 

Ci.H.0 

, 

Salicylic  aldehyde  (salicylol),an  oxy-benzoic  aldehyde  CeH4(OH)C0H, 
is  a  fragrant  oil,  boiling  at  385-7°  F.  (196'5°  C.),  found  in  the  fovea 
of  the  meadow-sweet  (epiraa  ultnaria).  By  oxidation  it  forms  satiep 
acid. 

Anisic  aldehyde  (CiH^OCI^COH)  is  a  fragrant  oUy  liquid,  boiling 
at  476-6°  F.  (247°  C),  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  aniseed. 
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Aldehydes  of  Series  (CnH^COH). 

This  includes  dnnoanic  aldehyde,  CH(CeH5)CH.COH,  the  essential 
constituent  of  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia.  By  oxidation  it  forms 
cinnamic  acid. 

Aldehydes  of  the  Dihydric  Alcohols. 

Of  these  the  only  one  of  any  importance  is-* 

Glyoxal,  or  oxalic  aldehyde  (COH)*  which  may  be  prepared  by  oxi- 
dizing alcohol  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms,  by  oxidation,  glyoxalic  acid, 
COH  (COOH). 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  KETONES. 


Constitution— General  Preparation — Properties  and  Reactions. 

A  ketone  is  a  derivative  of  an  aldehyde,  in  which  the  hydrogen  atom 
of  the  group  COH  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical.     Thus : — 

Acetic  aldehyde,  0H30OH,  forms  (CH3)tCO,  acetone. 

Propionic  aldehyde,  C*HfCOH,  forms  (C2Hf),CO  diethyl  ketone. 

The  ketones  may  also  be  regarded,  either  as  compounds  of  carbonic 
oxide  with  monad  alcoholic  radicals,  as  (CH3)$.CO,  or  as  compounds 
of  alcohol  radicals  with  acid  radicals,  as  CHs.C8H30  (acetone). 

The  following  are  the  ketones  best  known.  They  correspond  to  the 
aldehydes  CnHfc^.COH,  or  to  the  fatty  acids  CnHto+iCOOH. 


Kamb. 


ii 


s 


Dimethyl  ketone  (acetone) 
Methyl  ethyl  ketone     . .     ..     .. 

Methyl-isopropyl  ketone      . . 

Methyl  propyl  ketone 

Diethyl  ketone  (propione) 

(Methyl  butyl  ketone     
Ethyl  propyl  ketone     

!  Methyl -isoamyl  ketone 
Dipropyl  ketone  (bntyrone) . . 


Formulae. 


CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 


(CH, 
I  OH, 

{cA 

CHtCHJ, 
CH. 


*£ 


cb, 


Boiling  Pomt 


F. 


199*4 
213-8 
212*0 
260-6 
262*4 
311-0 
291-2 


93 
101 
100 
127 
128 
1W 
144 


Acetone,  the  ketone  of  acetic  acid,  is  the  only  one  of  these  bodies 
that  has  received  particular  attention.  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*792,  and  a  vapor  density  (air  =  1)  of 
2*022.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

We  may  here  note  the  general  preparation  and  reactions  of  the 
ketones  of  the  CO(CnHn9fl)t  group. 
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-Preparation. — 1.  B7  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  sodium 
organo-metallic  compounds,  such  as  sodium  ethide.     Thus: — 

2NaC£H,      +  CO  =      Na^      +      CO(CsH6)2. 

8odium  ethyl     -f-     Carbonio  oxide      =      Sodium     -f-      Diethyl  ketone. 

2.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  chlorides  on  the  zinc  organo-metallic 
compounds.    Thus  :— 

Zn(CH3)2    +    2CO.CH3CI    =       ZnCl«        +     2[CO(CH,)2], 
Zinc  methide    +    Acetic  chloride    =     Zino  chloride    +    Dimethyl  ketone. 

3.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  monohydric  alcohols.    Thus:— 

CH(CH3)8OH  +  0    =       HaO       +         CO(CH3)£. 

Isopropyl  alcohol  =»        Water        +        Dimethyl  ketone. 

4.  By  the  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts   of  the  fatty  or  other 
monohydric  acids,  or  mixtures  thereof.     Thus  :— 

(a.)        Ca(C2H30«)8      =  CaC03  +       CO(CH3)e. 

Calcium  acetate         =3     Calcium  carbonate     +  Acetone. 

03.)  CaCCsHoOj)*  +  Ca(CeH30)8=  2CaC03  +  2(CO.CH3.C4H9). 

Calcium  ralerate  +       Calcium       =»     Calcium     +         Methyl-butyl 

acetate  carbonate  ketone. 

Ketones  differ  from  aldehydes  as  follows  :— 

1.  That  whereas  aldehydes  form  acids  by  spontaneous  oxidation, 
ketones  do  not. 

2.  That  whereas  aldehydes,  by  reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen, 
yield  primary  alcohols,  ketones  yield  secondary  alcohols. 

3.  That  whereas  aldehydes  reduce  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ar- 
gentic oxide,  ketones  do  not. 

Ketones  resemble  aldehydes  by  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
hydric-sodic  or  hydric-potassic  sulphate,  from  which  the  ketone  may 
be  afterwards  liberated  by  distillation  with  an  alkali. 

With  hydrocyanic  acid  the  ketones  form  cyanides,  which,  when 
digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  form  acids  of  the  lactic 
series. 

Acetone.   Dimethyl  Ketone.    CO(CH3)2. 

Preparation. — Acetone  can  be  prepared  by  any  of  the  above  general 
methods,  but  it  is  best  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  or 
lead  acetate.  The  crude  distillate  is  saturated  with  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  rectified  over  calcium  chloride  in  a  water-bath. 

Properties. — Acetone  is  a  colorless  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar 
odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*795,  and  boils  at  55*3°  C. 
(131*5°  F.).  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.     It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent. 


CHAPTER    XXVIIL 

THE  ALKALOIDS.    AMMONIA  DERIVATIVES. 

Thb  Ammonia  Derivatives — Amines — Amides  —  brides  —  Nitrite—  PbospionBi— 
Arsines,  etc. — Organo-Metallio  Bodies — Natttral  Alkaloids— Vegetable  sad 
Animal. 

Thb  alkaloids  are  a  group  of  organic  bodies,  containing  nitrogen,  and 
capable  of  combining  with  acids,  to  form  salts.  The  solutions  of  the 
alkaloids  have  generally  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids  can  be  prepared  artificially,  and  from  their 
method  of  preparation  and  their  decompositions,  their  constitution  is 
pretty  well  known.  They  may  be  considered  as  ammonia  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  compound  radical. 

The  constitution  of  the  natural  alkaloids  is  however,  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  understood.  They  are,  however,  probably,  like  the  artificial 
alkaloids,  derivatives  of  ammonia,  but  it  is  unknown  by  what  radicals 
the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced. 

I.— The  Amines.    Compound  Ammonias. 

An  amine  is  an  ammonia  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  replaced  by  one  or  more  alcohol  radicals  (that  is,  a 
radical  which,  like  CHS,  does  not  contain  oxygen).  The  amines  may 
be  classified  as  follows : — 

A.  Monamines. — Bodies  formed  on  the  type  of  a  single  ammonia 
molecule  (NH3).     Monamines  are  subdivided  into  three  groups — 

a.  Primary  monamines,  where  one  H  only  is  replaced  (NH^R'). 
/J.  Secondary  monamines,  where  Hg  is  replaced  (NHR'S). 
y.  Tertiary  monamines,  where  H3  is  replaced  (NR'3). 

B.  Diamines. — Bodies  formed  on  the  type  of  a  double  ammonia 
molecule,  NSH0. 

C.  Triamines. — Bodies  formed  on  the  type  of  a  treble  ammonia 
molecule,  N3Hg. 

D.  Tetr amines. — Bodies  formed  on  the  type  of  a  quadruple  ammonia 
molecule,  N4H18. 

A.  Monamines. — Organic  bases  formed  on  ike  type  of  a  single 
ammonia  molecule.  The  monamines  may  be  primary,  secondary,  or 
tertiary. 

a.  Primary  monamines,  that  is,  ammonias  where  one  hydrogen  atom  Jut* 
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be^n  replaced  by  one  compound  hydrocarbon  radical.     Example :— etbyl- 
amine^N  H^CjHg). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkalies  on  cyanates 
of  the  alcohol  radicals : — 

C,Hd.CNO    -t-  2KH0        =   NH2.C2Hfi   +     K£C03. 

Ethylio  eyanate    +    Potassic  hydrate     »     Ethyl-amine    4        Potassio 

carbonate. 

2.  By  the  action  of  the  iodides  or  other  haloid  compounds  of  the 
alcohol  radicals  on  ammonia,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the 
compound  formed  by  potassic  hydrate : — 

Co-)        C£H4T  +         NH,        =  NH2.C«H5HI. 

Ethylic  iodide       +       Ammonia       =»         Ethylammonio  iodide. 

03.)  NH«(C2Hfi)HI  +  KHO  =  NH«(C*Hfi)  +     KI     +     H.O. 

Ethylammonio      +  Potaaaio  =*      Ethylamine      4*  Potassic  4"    Water, 
iodide  hydiate  iodide 

[This  process  is  also  available  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  mon amines.] 

3.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  certain  nitro  derivatives  of 
the  hydrocarbons: — 

C6Hd(N02)       4-         3He      =        NH,(C6H5)       +       2H20. 
Nitro-benzene       4"     Hydrogen    =  Aniline  (pbenylamine)  4"        Water. 

/3.  Secondary  monamines,  that  is,  ammonias  (NH,),  where  two  hy- 
drogen atoms  are  replaced  by  two  compound  radicals,  the  same  or  different. 
ISxample:  Diethylamine,  NH(C£H,)8. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  a  haloid  compound  of  an  alcohol 
radical  on  a  primary  monamine  (the  alcohol  radical  being  the  same  or 
different  to  that  contained  in  the  monamine),  and  the  subsequent  action 
on  the  product  of  potassic  hydrate : — 

(C2Hf)I       4-  NH^CA)  =  NH(C£H5)2  +  HI. 

Ethylic  iodide    4*    Ethylamine      —     Diethylamine    4-     Hydriodio  acid. 

(y.)  Tertiary  monamines,  that  is,  ammonias  (NH3),  where  three  hydro- 
gen  atoms  are  replaced  by  three  compound  radicals,  the  same  or  different. 
Example:  Triethylamine,  (NC8Hf)3. 

Preparation. — By  acting  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  above 
with  ethylic  iodide  on  a  secondary  monamine : — 

(CfH5)I      4-    NH(C2H5),  =     N(C£H5)3     +  HI. 

Ethylio  iodide    4*    Diethylamine    «    Triethylamine    4-    Hydriodic  acid. 

[Note. — In  practice,  when  we  act  on  ammonia  with  ethylic  iodide, 
all  these  compounds  are  formed  in  varying  proportions.  They  cannot 
be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.] 

Properties  of  the  Amines.-—  The  amines  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
basic  compounds.  They  are  alkaline,  and  possess  an  ammoniacal  and 
fish-like  odor.  They  precipitate  many  metallic  salts,  and  combine 
directly  with  acids  to  form   crystalline  salts.     Their  chlorides  form 
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with  platinum  chloride  the  double  salt  analogous  to  aminooiint- 
platinic  chloride.  The  salts  of  the  amines  are  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  just  like  ammonia  salts. 

Primary  amines  are  converted  bj  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  into  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  the  secondary  amines  being  converted  under 
similar  conditions  into  nitroso  compounds. 

NH(C£H5)«     +     H.NO£    =      N(CA)s,NO       +     H^O. 

Nitroeo-diethylamiDe 

The  tertiary  amines  are  not  affected  by  nitrous  acid,  but  they  com- 
bine with  the  alcoholic  iodides,  giving  rise  to  an  iodide  of  a  compound 
ammonia  which  is  not  decomposed  by  potassic  hydrate,  and  which 
moist  silver  oxide  converts  into  hydroxides. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  monamines : — 


<8£-t 

Boiling  point. 

Names. 

Formula?. 

Speci 

Qrav 

of  Liq 

Properties.. 

°F. 

°C. 

Methylamine    . . 

NH,(CHJ 

1-08 

A  gas,  alkaline,  and  of  aana> 
niaoal  odor.     Laqusfiai  at 
—0-4° P.  (— 18*C.).    0e 
vol.    of    water    at  tt-53 
(12°  G.)    dissohei   \,M 
vols,  of  gas.    TnflmrasH*, 
and   buns  with  a  jvfa* 
flame.    It  occurs  in  heaz% 
brine,  and  is  a  product  d 
the  action  of  H  on  H©\ 

Dimethylamine.. 

NH(OHJ, 

A   colorless   gat,    bofltag  a: 
46-4°  F.  (8°  C).    8bA 
of    NH,      Isomeric  vita 
Bthylanune. 

Trimethylamine . . 

N(CHJ, 

A  colorless  gas,  liquefying  at 
48-7°  F.  (9-3  C.).   8s*fls 
of  ammonia  and  nth  briae. 
Itomeric  with  ftopylseiaa 

Tetramethyl-am- 

N(CHJ4(OH) 

When  heated   h  yieldi  »- 

monio  hydrate. 

methylamine   and  aeaji 
alcohol. 

Ethylamine        •  • 

NH,(C^J 

0-6964 

at 

8°C. 

66-2 

19  0 

Specific  grayityof  rapor,  15T- 
Aminoniacal  odor.  Alhfiw 
reaction.    Forms  adti  wfc 

acids*     Fumes  with  HO. 
like  ammonia,  precipia* 
metallirtwal^diteolTwifA 
and  produces  a  Mae  fft 
with  copper  salts.  Vipers- 
flammable.    DeoampoaWbr 
HNO,  into   N  aid  afyl 

nitrite. 

Diethylamine     •  • 

.      NHCC.H,), 

136-6 

67-6 

A   colorless    alkaline  firaj4 
soluble   in    water;  nst 

salts  with  adds. 

Triethylamine    «. 

N(CA), 

196-8 

91-0 

A  colorless    alkaliw  fiqoi. 
Forms  crystalline  atfti  wifc 
acids. 
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Namea. 


te 


Formulae. 


»(C,HJ4(OH) 


e     . 


train  yl-  ammo* 
nie  hydrate 


aiyl 
ibu&ylsunine 
ributy  famine    . . 
etrabutyl-ammo- 

nic  hydrate 
llylanune 
tiaUrlainme    . . 
xUllylamine   .. 
etra-all  yl-  ammo* 

nic  hydrate 

i ethyl-  ethyla- 

Cethy  1  -  eta?  1  - 
fhenylamine 
3thyl~ainyUmine 

Beazy  lamina 

Dibensy  lamina.  • 
fribenxylamine  . 

X*f  lylearine 
Jhxylylamine   .. 
"*        lylemine  .. 


N(C4H„)4(0H) 


Us 

o 


0-7603 

at 
18°  C. 


OTLrOHJ 
NSM[Jt 

N(cX)4?fto) 

N2a(CtHJ 
NHXaU, 

N(C,Bi)4fdH) 

NH(CHt)(C,HJ 

N(CHJ(C,HI)(C4H4) 


KH(OHT), 
N(C^7), 


'9 


Wxyly] 
Truytj 


CymyHuniae 
IHcymy  lamina .  • 
Trieymylamina 


Haphtbalidine  .. 


Anihne  (phenyla- 
mine) 


NH.tC.A) 


NH^HJ 


Boiling  Point 


P. 


199*4 


3380 
494-6 


C. 


93*0 


170-0 
267-0 


369-6 


182-0 


1*028 


384.8 


536-0 
672*0 


369-6 


196*0 


280-0 
300*0 


182*0 


Properties. 


Crystalline.  The  crystals  de- 
composed by  heat  into 
methylamine,  water,  and 
ethylene.  The  solution  is 
oolorless,  alkaline  and  hitter. 
Closely  related  to  potassic 
hydrate. 

A  colorless  liquid,  alkaline, 
baring  an  ammoniacal 
smell. 

An  alkaline  liquid. 

A  colorless  liquid;  the  salts 
are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

A  solid  crystalline  body ;  when 
heated  it  yields  triamyla- 
mine,  amyleue,  and  water. 
It  is  not  ▼  ery  soluble  in 
water. 


i 


A  oolorless  liquid.    It  absorbs 
CO,  and  fumes  with  HCL 


Oily  liquids,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  insoluble  in 
water. 

Oily  liquids. 

A  crystalline  solid.  Melts  at 
177-8°  F.  (81°  C). 


A  crystalline  solid.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  NH4H8  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
naphthalene.    Forma  salts. 


3c 
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Names. 


Toluidine..  ••  f 
(tolylamine ;  I 
amidotoluene)  ( 


Conine  \. 
Piperidine , . 
Pyrrol       •• 


Pyridine 


•  •     ■  • 


Picoline  (parani- 

line) 
Lutidine    •  • 
CoUidine     (xyU- 

dine) 
Chinoline  ..     .. 


Parvoline  (cumi- 

dine) 
Cy  uridine    (oori- 

dine) 
Rubidine  ..     .. 
Viridine     . .     . . 


Formulas. 


NH,(CcH4Me) 
or 


NH(CeH14)w 
NH(C8HJ" 

N(C4H»T 


00  O** 


I 


Boning  point. 


P. 


C. 


K((W 

vvwr 

N(C8H„r 

N(W 


1-077 


0-965 


271-4 


133*0 


242-6 


1170 


271-4    133-0 


N(C9HltT 

N(Cl0HlsT 

N(C„H17r 
N(CIfHI9)- 


1*081 


309-2 
419.0 

4560 


370-4 

482-0 

4460 
483*8 


1640 
2150 

236-0 


188-0 

260-0 

230-0 
261-0 


Exists  in  three  font,    . 

tolmidi**,  a  cryaiaffiamB*, 
melting  at  46°  C.:  «W 
tohridme,  a  liquid,  Sa  fe. 
0-998,  boning  at  1ST'  C, 
becoming  rose  eofarad  a 
exposure  to  air;  aai  -" 
tolmdine,  a  erytf 
melting  at  67*  C 

Prepared  from  anhnal  oik  i 
oolorlaai  liquid,  twiaj 
pieoe  of  fir  wood  saitm 
with  HC1  purple. 

Prepared  from  eoaltaraspb^ 
and  by  beatinf  amyi  *m* 
with  phosphoric  *a&y*» 
CsHuNO,-3H,O^C.A, 

A  liquid  prepared  non  «* 

tar  naphtha. 
Do,, 
Bo. 

By  dieriltingoiiinhie,  ete-»  ^ 
a  strong  solution  of  po&*J 
bydrate.  A  eolods*  «J 
liquid  formiiig  sata  «* 
adds.  , 

A  liquid  prepared  froo  «* 
tar  naphtha. 


(B.)  Diamines. — Organic  bases  formed  on  the  type  of  a  double  an*** 
molecule  (NaH6). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  a  haloid  salt  of  a  diatomic  alcohol 
radical  (as  ethene  (ethylene),  C2H4>  etc.),  on  ammonia.     Thus  :— 

2NHS     +     (C«H4)"Br2     =    NACCtHJ*     +       2HBr. 


Ammonia     + 


Ethylene 
dibromide 


Ethylene 
diamine 


+    Hydrobrosv 
acid. 


That  is,  N£H4(CgH4)"  represents  a  double  ammonia  moleflk 
(NgHg),  where  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  the 
diatomic  radical  ((^H*)". 

Also  diethene  -  diamine  (N2H8(C8H4)£)  and  triethene-diam** 
(N2(C2H4)3)  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide  <* 
ammonia. 
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diamines  unite  directly  with  water  to  form  ammonia  hydrates : 

NA.(C8H4)'  +  H,0  =  (C«H«)*NtH60. 
following  table  represents  some  of  the  diamines : — 


Name. 


Ethylene  diamine.  • 

XJrem        

8nlphur-urea 


SalpHo-phenyl-nrea 


Formula. 


W.H4" 
S,B4{CO)" 

N,H,?cX)'(CO)" 
N,H,(C.H,)'(CS)» 


Boiling  point. 


F. 


242-6 


C. 


117-0 


Properties. 


An  oily  liquid. 


(C.)  Triaillilies. — Organic  bases  formed  on  (he  type  of  a  treble  am* 
mouta  molecule  (N3H9). 

To  this  class  belong  many  of  the  bases  of  the  aniline  colors,  such  as 
rosaniline,  etc. 

There  are  certain  other  amines  to  which  mere  reference  must  suffice, 
it  being  impossible  to  classify  them  : — 


Name. 

Formula. 

Sp.  Or. 

Properties. 

Furfurine  .. 

Benzoline; 

(amarine) 

Thialdtrtft  .. 

CuH„NtO, 
C.H„NS, 

< 

1-191 

Prepared  by  boiling  furfuramidt,  a  body 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  so- 
lution of  furfurol  (C4H40,)  in  potassio  hy- 
drate. A  powerful  base  soluble  in  boiling 
water  (1  in  135),  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
Solutions  alkaline ;  salts  bitter. 

By  the  action  of  potassio  hydrate  on  hydro- 
benzamide  (C^O).  A  solid  substance  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Forms  solid,  highly  refracting  crystals.  It  is 
volatile,  and  yields  salts  with  acids. 

Aniline  (C6H7N  =  93). 

Specific  Gravity,  1-028;    Freezing  point,  17<5°  F.  (— 8°  C.) ;    Boiling 


point,  359-6°  F.  (182°  C);  Molecular  volume,  \     \ 


i" 


Origin  of  Name. — From  the  indigo  plant,  Indigofera  anil. 
Synonyms. — Phenylamine  (regarding  it  as  an  ammonia  derivative); 
Pkenylia;  Amide-benzene* 

Constitution. — Aniline  may  be  regarded  either  (1)  as  an  ammonia 
derivative,  where  one  of  hydrogen  i«  displaced  by  one  of  phenyl 
(CftHj)  : — hence  called  phenylamine,  NH8(CsHj)';  or  (2)  as  an  amido- 
derivattve  of  benzoic  acid,  hence  called  amido-benzene,  C6Hj(NH2). 

For  the  following  reasons  we  are  led  to  regard  aniline  as  an  am- 
monia:— 

3c2 
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(a.)  Its  behaviour  with  ethylic  iodide.— Thus   it  forms 
ethyl-phenyl-,  diethyl-phenyl-,   and   triethyl-phenyi-ammonic  iodide, 
the  two  former  yielding—* 

CgH5  J  Cfls) 

Ethyl-phenyl  amine      CqH7  >  N  ;    and  Diethyl-phenyl  amine  C,H5.K 

H)  CA) 

respectively,  when  treated  with  potassie  hydrate ;  the  last  yielding 
triethyl-phenylammonic  hydrate  when  treated  with  water  and  argentic 
oxide. 

This  reaction  corresponds  to  that  of  amines,  as  already  explain*! 
(page  750). 

(JJ.)  As  potassie  hydrate  separates  NH3  from  amnionic  salts,  so  ft 
separates  aniline  (C6H7N)  from  aniline  salts. 

(y.)  By  heating  together  phenic  acid  and  ammonia  in  an  hermeti- 
cally sealed  tube,  aniline  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  phenyl 
(C6H5)  for  hydrogen. 

($.)  The  salts  of  aniline  correspond  to  the  salts  of  ammonia. 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  distilling  powdered  indigo  with  a  saturate? 
solution  of  potassie  hydrate  : — 

C8H5NO    +    4KHO    +    H20    =    2H*    +    2^00,    +    Cfifi. 

Indigo       -f      Potash      +    Water    «   Hydro-  +      Potaaaio      +      Aniline. 

gen  carbonate 

(2.)  By  heating  together  ammonia  and  phenol  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  sealed  tubes  (Laurent) — 

CeH^OH)       +      NHS      =      H.0       +     CeH^NHJ 

Phenol  «+■      Ammonia    =       Water        +  Aniline. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitro-benzene  ;  such  as,— 
(a.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Zinin)  — 

CeH^NOO     +       3H«S      =     2H80     +       S3       +     C^N. 

Nitre-benzene      +  Sulphuretted    =       Water      +    Sulphur    «+■      Anfline. 

hydrogen 

((3.)  Ferrous  acetate  (B£champ) — 

(y.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  (i.e.,  nascent  hydrogen) — 

C6H5(N08)        +         3Hfi        =        2He0         +         C6H7N. 
Nitro-benzene         -f>      Hydrogen      =  Water  +  Aniline. 

[In  the  commercial  manufacture  of  aniline,  nitro-benzene  is  nested 
in  a  retort  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  when  the  aniline 
distils  over,  together  with  water,  which  floats  upon  the  aniline.  It a 
then  drawn  off  from  the  water,  any  acetate  present  being  decomposed 
with  an  alkali,  and  redistilled.  All  the  aniline  of  commerce  contain* 
toluidine,  since  commercial  benzene  always  contains  toluene.] 

Aniline  is  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  aw 
other  organic  matters. 

Properties.— (o.)  Sensible.    Aniline  when  pure  is  a  colorless  »ij 
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liquid,  bat  on  exposure  to  light  and  air  tarns  brown.    It  has  a  peculiar 
odor  and  a  burning  taste.     It  is  an  active  poison. 

(/3.)  Physical.  Specific  gravity,  1-028.  It  freezes  at  17-6°  F. 
(— 8°C.),  forming  a  crystalline  mass.  It  boils  at  3596°  F.  (182°  C.)- 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  (forming,  possibly,  a  hydrate),  and  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

(y.)  Chemical.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  extremely  weak  alka- 
line reaction,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  blue  red  litmus  paper.  Its 
vapor  forms  white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  contact  with  air 
it  becomes  of  a  dark  color  and  of  resinous  consistency.  By  the  action 
upon  it  of  oxidizing  agents,  the  various  aniline  colors  are  formed. 
With  the  haloids  (but  not  by  their  direct  union)  it  forms  substitution 
products,  as  chlor-  or  brom-aniline  (CgHgClN),  dichlor-  or  dibrom- 
aniline  (CfiHjC^N),  and  trichlor-  or  tribrom-aniline  (CoH4ClsN).  The 
first  two  of  these  haloid  substitution  compounds  are  bases,  and  form 
salts;  but  the  last  compound,  i.e.  where  the  substitution  is  complete,  is 
neutral.  Aniline  is  a  powerful  organic  base,  and  with  acids  forms 
crystalline  salts. 

Numerous  other  substitution  products  of  aniline  have  been  prepared,  * 
as,  e.g.,  nitraniline,  C6H6(NO£)N,  a  body  existing  in  two  modifications  ; 
dinitraniline,  C6Ha(N02)8N  ;   diphtnylamine,  NH(C6H5)2,  etc.     With 
cyanogen  it  forms  the  compound  cyan-aniline  (C6H7N)tCy<. 

When  nitrous  acid  is  passed  (a)  into  aniline,  phenol,  nitrogen,  and 
water  are  evolved ;  but  when  the  acid  is  passed  through  (fi)  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  aniline,  azodiphenyl-diamine  and  water  are  formed, 
(y)  If  azodiphenyl-diamine  be  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  an  explosive 
body,  diazo-diphenylamine,  is  produced. 

These  several  reactions  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

(a.)         C6H7N     +     HNO*     =     C6HeO     +     H«0     +       Nr 

Aniline      +  Nitrous  acid  =      Phenol       +    Water     +  Nitrogen. 

(0.)        2C6HrN     +     HN08    =     CmHuNs     +     2H£0. 

Aniline        -f  Nitrous  acid  =     Azodiphenyl-   +     Water. 

diamine 

(y.)        C^HuN,     +         NO,     =     C!,N8H4      +     2HgO. 

Azodiphenyl-    +  Nitrous  add  —  Diazo-diphenyl-  -f      Water, 
diamine  diamine 

With  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  aniline  forms  a  violet  (mauve).  With 
chromic  acid  it  gives  a  bluish-black  precipitate.  Heated  with  mercuric 
chloride  it  forms  magenta. 

Uses* — For  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

Toluidine  (C7H9N).  This  base  is  homologous  with  aniline.  It  is 
found  in  three  states — (1)  as  a  solid  (paratoluidine),  melting  at  113°R 
(45°  C),  and  boiling  at  401°  F.  (205°  C);  (2),  as  a  liquid  (prthoto- 
luidine),  boiling  at  386-6°  F.  (197°  C.)  ;  specific  gravity,  0-998°;  and 
(3),  as  a  second  solid  (metatoluidine),  melting  at  134*6°  F.  (67°  C),  and 
boiling  at  464°  F.  (240°  C). 
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Aniline  Dyes. 

Aniline  Purple,  Or  Mauve.— This  dye  is  prepared  by  mixing  i 
cold  solution  of  aniline  sulphate  with  a  cold  solution  of  acid  potauk 
dichromate.  The  mixture,  after  being  well  stirred,  is  left  for  twehre 
hours,  when  a  black  precipitate  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is  col- 
lected and  washed,  then  digested  with  light  coal  tar  oil  to  dissolve  oat 
the  tarry  matter  which  has  been  formed.  The  residue,  after  being 
dried,  is  digested  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  colouring  matter. 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  aniline  purple  remains. 

Aniline  purple  is  a  salt,  generally  the  sulphate,  of  the  base  maraat, 
CryH^N*  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  ether,  and  in-  benzene,  bat  freelj 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 

Aniline  Bed,  or  Rosaniline :  Magenta.— Preparation,   By  the 

action  on  aniline  of  various  oxidising  agents,  such  as  stannic  chloride, 
arsenic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.  One  of  the  best  commercial  pro- 
cesses is  its  oxidation  with  arsenic  acid.  Twelve  parts  of  the  dry  arsenic 
acid  of  commerce  is  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  aniline.  The  mixture  is 
heated  to  120° — 140°  C.  for  about  six  hours.  The  brown  mass  thus  pro- 
duced is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  coloring  matter  precipitated 
free  from  arsenic  by  the  addition  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
washed  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 

Aniline  red  is  a  salt  of  base  rosaniline,  Cfl0H10Ns.  This  base  is  * 
triamine  capable  of  combining  with  one  or  three  atoms  of  an  acid ;  also 
three  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals,  such 
as  methyl,  ethyl,  or  phenyl,  producing  other  dyes.  It  has  been  shown 
that  pure  aniline  is  incapable  of  furnishing  aniline  red,  and  that  the 
aniline  used  has  to  contain  toluidine. 

Bosaniline  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  aleoboL 
The  salts  (mono-acid)  exhibit  by  reflected  light  the  lustrous  green  of 
the  wings  of  the  rose  beetle  ;  they  are  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  salts  chiefly  used  in  dyeing  silk  aorf 
wool  are  the  acetate  and  hydrochlorate. 

Triethyl-Bosaniline :  Hofmann's  Violet,  C^CA^-iy 

ration.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  rosaniline,  two  parts  of 
iodide  of  ethyl,  and  two  parts  of  alcohol  to  100°  C.  for  three  or  faff 
hours  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  resulting  mass  is  then  dissolved  ia 
alcohol  and  treated  with  caustic  potash,  whereby  the  methyl  rosanilii* 
is  precipitated,  and  potassic  iodide  remains  in  solution.  [From  the 
solution  the  iodine  is  recovered.]  The  precipitate  is  washed,  and  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid. 

Tlfiphenyl  Bosaniline:  Aniline  Blue,  CwHl6(CeH,)3N3.— Prep* 
Hon.    By  heating  a  salt  of  rosaniline  with  excess  of  aniline— 
CeoH19NJ>HCl+3(C6H5,NH0=C8oHle(CeH4)sNs,HCl+3NH, 

Properties. — Hydrochlorate  of  triphenyl  rosaniline  is  a  crystal^ 
powder,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  soluble  i* 
alcohol,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution. 
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Aniline  BfOWH. — Preparation.  By  heating  aniline  blue  with  four 
parts  of  aniline  bydrochlorate  to  240°  C.  for  several  hours. 

Jt  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

AtitKti^  Green.— (a.)  Aldehyde  Green.  Preparation.  By  adding 
aldehyde  to  a  solution  of  magenta  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  treating 
the  product  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 

(/3.)  Iodine  Green. — By  the  action  of  methyl-  or  ethyl-iodide  on 
aniline  violets. 

Aniline  Yellow,  or  Chrysaniline,  C?0H17N3.-Thie  is  obtained 

as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaniline.  It  is  a  yellow  amor- 
phous powder,  and-  forms  two  series  of  salts,  mono-acid  and  di-acid. 
The  nitrate  is  insoluble  in  water.  Chrysaniline  and  its  salts  dye  silk  a 
golden  yellow  color. 

Aniline  Black. — This  color  is  produced  on  calico  by  printing  with 
a  mixture  of  aniline,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  sulphide  of  copper. 
Aniline  black  thus  produced  has  a  very  rich  and  deep  color.  It  is 
very  fast,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  acids. 


Amides;  Imides;  Alkalamides ;  Nitrites. 

An  amide  is  a  compound  of  amidogen  (NH£)  and  an  acid  radical. 

We  may  regard  the  amides  either  as : — 

(1.)  Derivatives  of  ammonia;  or  as 

(2.)  Derivatives  of  organic  acids. 

1.  As  derivatives  of  ammonia;  that  is,  an  amide  may  be  regarded  as 
an  ammonia  where  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
an  acid  radical,  i.e.y  a  radical  containing  oxygen  (such  as  CsH30,  the 
radical  of  acetic  acid). 

[N.B. — An  amine  is  regarded  as  an  ammonia  where  oue  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  on  alcohol  or  hydrocarbon  radical, 
i.e«,  a  radical  containing  no  oxygen  (as  CHj,  methyl,  etc.)]. 

Thus  the  amides  may  be  obtained  from  their  ammonium  salts  by  the 
abstraction  of  water,  and  may  be  converted  into  their  ammonium  salts 
by  the  assimilation  of  water. 

Thus  by  driving  off  water  by  heat  from  ammonium  acetate  or  am- 
monium oxalate  we  obtain  acetamide  and  oxamide  respectively. 
Thus  :— 

KH^CAOi)  —  H,0  =   NEyCJEI/)) ;  (NHJ^C.OJ   —  (H,0)t  -  (NHJ.C.O,. 
Ammonium   — Water  —    Acetamide  ;     Ammonium    —  Water   =      Oxamide. 
acetate  oxalate 

and  conversely,  by  heating  acetamide  and  oxamide  with  water,  we 
reproduce  from  them  ammonium  acetate  and  ammonium  oxalate. 

2.  As  derivatives  of  acids;  that  is,  an  amide  may  be  regarded  as  an 
acid  where  the  group  (HO)  is  replaced  by  amidogen  (NH2). 

By  acting  with  ammonia  on  a  chlor-acid,  as  acetylic  chloride 
(which  is  acetic  acid,  CgHsO(HO),  where  CI  has  replaced  the  group 
(HO)),  we  obtain  acetamide.    Thus :— 
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CtHsO.Cl       +      NHS      =  C£HsO(NHs)  +  HC1. 

Aoetylie  chloride    +    Ammonia    =        Aratamide        +    Hydrochloric  taL 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  we  may  formulate  the  amides  in  two 
ways.    For  example :  acetamide  and  oxamide. 

(1.)  As  ammonia  derivatives,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

H  ( EL 

H  =  NHgfCHjO)  ;  N,  \  H,  =    (NH^A)- 

(CeH,0)  ((CtOt)» 

Aoetamide;  Oxamide. 

(2.)  As  acid  derivatives  (of  acetic  acid,  CHsCO(HO),  and  of  oxalk 
acid,  Ct08(HO)c  respectively),  as  follows : — 

CgHjOCNHO,        or        (WNHj)* 
Acetamide  or  Oxamide. 

An  imide  is  an  ammonia  derivative  where  two  of  the  three  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  replaced  by  one  molecule  of  a  bivalent  acid  radical. 

An  imide,  therefore,  is  a  compound  of  imidogen  (NH)*,  and  a  bivalat 
acid  radical.    Thus  : — 

(NH)'(C4H40j)4r=Succinimide. 

An  alkal&niide  may  be  regarded  as  an  ammonia  derivative  where 
the  hydrogen  is  partly  replaced  by  an  alcohol  (positive)  radical,  end 
partly  by  an  acid  radical :  e.g. — 

Ethyl  acetamide  =  NH  (C9U^)  (C8H,0). 

There  are  no  primary  alkalamides,  inasmuch  as  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen in  every  case  must  be  substituted. 

We  append  tables  of  the  chief  amides  of  monatomic,  diatomic,  and 
triatomic  acids. 


L— Amides  of  Monatomic  Acids. 


Primary  monamidee.. 


Secondary  monamidee 

Secondary  monamides 

or  secondary  alkala- 

tide*     

Tertiary  monamidea,or 
tertiary  »iwi*mid^« 


Name. 


Aoetamide 


Bensamide 


{Diaeetamide 
Suceinimide 

Ethyl  acetamide 


Ethyl  diaeetamide 


Formula). 


NH,(C,H,0) 


NH^H.O) 


NH(C,HJ0, 
Nfl(C4H40JM 

NH(CA)(C,H,0) 


NICHjtOAO), 


Aoidfrom 
which  derived 


Acetic  acid 
C,H,0(0H) 

Benzoic  acid 
QjRfi{0R) 


Propertis. 


A  white  «fid;  ■*■ 
at  172'i'F.  ffKJ 
and  boils  ai  &* 

mdi    at  &  !' 

(lwciyf; 

These  coototo  »* 
yalent  acid  i**** 
axe  oafled  i*J** 


THE  AMIDES. 
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n.— Amides  of  Diatomic  Acids. 

These  are  of  three  kinds — 

(a.)  4n  acid  amide  or  amic  acid,  prepared  from  an  acid  ammonium 
salt  by  the  abstraction  of  one  water  molecule,  e.g. : — 

(NHJC4H404  (add  amnionic  8uccinate)~H30  =  (C,H401)''(NHJ)(OH)(8ucciiiamioacid). 

(fi.)  A  neutral  monamide  or  imide,  prepared  from  an  acid  ammonium 
salt  by  the  abstraction  of  two  water  molecules  ;  e.g. : — 

(NHJC^O,  (acid  amnionic  suooinate)  —  (Hs0)s  -  (C4H4OJ"(NH)"  (euocinimide). 

(y.)  A  neutral  diamide  prepared  from  a  neutral  ammonium  salt,  by  the 
abstraction  of  two  water  molecules ;  e.g. : — 

(NHJaC4H404  (neutral  amnionic  succinate)  =  (C4H4Os)w(NH1)1  ( eucc  in  amide) +2H30. 


Name. 


Formula?. 


Properties. 


Ammonia  salts  of 
oxalic  acid  C.O. 
(HO), 


Oxamio  acid 


Ozimide  (f) 
Oxamide .  • 


^O^fNHJfOH) 


(?) 


Ammonia  salts  of  (  Soccinainic 
succinic  acid  C.  <  «  ***? .    .  • " 

H4Oa(OH)f       4    fwimwfj 
4  sv      /i         ^  Sucewamide 

(Carbamic  add 
Carbimide  .. 
Carbamide  .. 


White  crystals ;  forms  salts.  If  NH- 
be  replaced  by  ethyl  an  add 
oxamio  etber  is  formed,  but  if  the 
(OH)  be  replaced  by  ethyl,  a  neu- 
tral ether  results. 

Formed  also  by  the  action  of  HCN 
on  HjO,.  Decomposed  by  heat 
into  HCN  and  urea  CfijlfRJfs 
CO+COj+NHj+CyH+CN^O. 


(C4H4Oa)"(xSH2KOH) 

(c4H4ojw(^fi[r 

(C4H40^(NHa), 
(COHNHJCOH) 


(CO)"(NHr 

(coHnhj, 


Not  known  in  a  free  state,  but  as  an 
ammonia  salt,  which,  when  heated, 
forms  amnionic  carbonate  and 
urea.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral 
ethers. 

Corresponds  to  cyanic  acid. 

Corresponds  to  urea. 


HI,— Amides  of  the  Triatomic  Acids. 


^mflni*   salts  of  I  Halamio  acid 
malic  acid  (CJL  {  Malimide  (?) 
OjHOH),  ( Malamide 

Ammonia  salts  of  t  Citramio  acid 
citric  add  (CJEI.  <  Citrimide 
OJw(HO)a  ( Citramide 


(C4H,OJ-(NHj(OH)a 

(?) 
(C.HjOJ-'CNHJ^OH) 

O 
(CAo/fNH,), 


Not  known  in  the  free  state. 
Hetamerio  with  asparagin. 


A  nitlile  is  an  ammonia  derivative,  where  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  a  trivalent  radical. 
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Thus  the  cyanides  of  univalent  alcohol  radicals  (alcohol  cyanides  or 
hydrocyanic  ethers)  may  also  be  regarded  as  nitrites  ;  for  example:— 

Hydrocyanic  acid  CHN  =  (CH)N  formonitrile. 

Methylic  cyanide  CH,.CN  =  (C2H3)"N  acetonitrile. 

Ethylic  cyanide     C«HS.CN  =  (CSHS)"N  propionitrite. 

Phenyl  cyanide     C,HS.CN  =  (C7H,)"N  benzonitrile. 

The  term  "  nitrile  "  is  applied  to  all  bodies  similar  to  those  obtained 
by  the  abstraction  of  two  molecules  of  water  from  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  which  are  capable  of  being  reconverted  into  the  ammonia  salt. 
Thus,  if  amnionic  benzoate  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  it  furnishes  benzonitrile, 

(NH4)C7H408       =      (C7H4)'"N      +       2Hf0; 
Amnionic  benzoate        =        Benzonitrile        +        Water; 

whilst  amnionic  benzoate  is  re-formed  on  boiling   benzonitrile  with 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 

By  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitriles  yield  sulpho- 
acids.     Thus  benzonitrile  yields  sulphobenzoic  acid — 

(C6H4(HSOs)CO£H). 

By  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate,  the  nitriles  yield  ammonia  and  a 
salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms.     Thus : — 

(C7H4)"N    +     KHO    +    HgO    «      NH3       +    KC7HsOr 

Benzo-nitrile    -f    Potaatic    +    Water    a     Ammonia    +      Potaasc 

hydrate  banaoate. 

This  last  reaction  is  important,  inasmuch  as  certain  cyanides  or 
nitriles  have  been  obtained,  which,  under  the  influence  of  hydrating 
agents,  yield,  instead  of  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  acid,  an 
amine  (or  alcoholic  ammonia)  and  formic  acid.  These  are  known  as 
isocyanide*  or  carbamines.  For  example :  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
form on  aniline  we  obtain  phenyl  isocyanide,  a  body  isomeric  with 
benzonitrile.     Thus : — 

CeH7N  +      CHClj     =  3HC1  +  CyEfcN. 

Aniline    -+•    Chloroform    =»     Hydrochloric  acid     -f    Phenyl  iaocyinife. 

(a.)  But  phenyl  isocyanide,  when  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid,  yields 
formic  acid  and  aniline.     Thus  : — 

C7H4N  +     2H£0     =   (C6H7)'"N  +       CH,Or 

Phenyl  isocyanide      +      Water      =        Aniline        +      Formic  add. 

(/3.)  Whereas  benzonitrile  yields  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.    Thus  :— 

C7HaN        +     2H,0    =       NHS       +       CyHtf),. 
Bonxo-nitrile      -4-      Water      =      Ammonia      +      Benzoic  acid. 

The  isocyanides  are  unaffected  by  alkalies,  whilst  the  nitriles  tit 
easily  decomposed. 


PH08PHINE8,   ETC. 
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Phosphines :  Arsines :  Stibines :  Bismuthines. 

Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  like  nitrogen,  form  compounds 
with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  viz.,  PH3,  AsHs,  SbH3,  which  bodies 
also  form  compounds  analogous  to  the  amines  (termed  pho8phinesy 
arsines^  etc.),  excepting  that  in  AsH3  and  in  SbH^  the  replacement  of 
the  hydrogen  is  always  complete. 

Properties. — They  are  mostly  liquids,  having  a  very  strong  odor. 
Many  of  them  are  spontaneously  inflammable.  They  have  great 
affinity  for  oxygen  and  for  the  haloids,  forming  compounds  in  which 
the  metal  is  quin-quivalent.  Thus  we  h&re  stibethyl  oxide,  SbT(C2H5)sO; 
stibethyl  choride,  SbT(C2H4)sClt,  etc.  The  tertiary  compounds  form, 
with  ethylic  or  methylic  iodide,  compounds  from  which  argentic  oxide 
separates  the  hydrates  ;  thus — 

P(CHs)4H0 ;  P(C«H5)4(HO) ;  As(C2H,)4(HO) ;  Sb(C,Hn)4(HO),  etc. 

Hydrate  of  Hydrate  of  Hydrate  of  Hydrate  of 

tetramethyl  tetrethyl  tetrethtl  tetramyl 

phoaphine;  phoaphine;  araine;  stibine. 

Some  of  these  compounds  are  stated  in  the  following  table : — 


Boiling  point. 

Kama. 

Formulas. 

8p.Gr. 

Properties. 

°F. 

°C. 

Phaphinei. 

Methyl  phoaphine   . . 

PH,(CHJ 
PHfCHj; 
PCCfij, 

68 

—140 

Dimethyl  phoaphine  . 

77-0 

25  -0 

Trimethyl  phoaphine . 

105-8 

41-0 

A  colorleaa  oil,  very  vola- 
tile. 

Ethyl  phoaphine 
Diethyl  phoaphine  . . 

PH.(OIL) 

fiSfi* 

77<0 
185-0 

25-0 
85-0 

Triethyl  phoaphine  . . 

261-6 

127-5 

Prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorous  chloride 
(PCI,)  on  sine  ethyl. 

A  colorleaa  oil,  oxidizes 

in  air,  and  explodes  by 

Artinet. 

heat. 

Trimethyl  araine 

Aa(CHJ, 

248  0 

120*0 

Prepared  by  the  action 
of  methylic  iodide  on 
an  alloy  of  arsenic 
and  sodium. 

Triethyl  araine  ..     .. 

Aa(C,H4), 

284  0 

140-0 

Prepared  by  the  action  of 
ethylic  iodide  on  an 
alloy  of  arsenic  and 
aodiutn.  A  colorleaa 
liquid,  having  a  very 

Stibin*. 

disagreeable  odor. 

Trimethyl  atibine 

8b(CIL), 
8b(CtrfJ, 

Triethyl  stibine  .,     .. 
(Stibethyl) 

316-4 

168-0 

Prepared  by  the  action  of 

ethylic  iodide  on  an 

alloy  of  antimony  and 

potassium.      Odor  of 

onions ;        combines 

powerfully  with  oxy- 
gen and  the  haloids. 
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Name. 

Formulae. 

Sp.O. 

Boiling  point. 

Properties. 

°P. 

°C. 

Stibifus  (coat.) 
Triamyl  stibine  . .     . . 

Bitmuthine. 
Trietbyl  bismuthine  . . 

Bi(CtH4), 

1-82 

Prepared  by  tbe  sedan  of 
ethyfie  iodide  om  n 
alloy  of  bismuth  snd 
potassium.    AyeDov, 
nauseous  liquid. 

Arsen-mono-methyL— KakodyL 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  these  bodies  here,  which,  however 
it  must  be  specially  noted,  are  not  formed  on  the  ammonia  type. 

Arsen-mono-methyl ;  As(CHs).  This  radical  is  not  known  in  the 
free  state.  It  forms  compounds  by  combining  with  either  two  or  four 
atoms  of  a  univalent  element  or  compound  radical,  or  their  equivalent. 
Thus  it  forms  a  dichloride,  As///(CHS)CL2,  which  is  a  heavy,  very 
poisonous  liquid,  and  a  tetrachloride,  AsT(CHs)Cl4,  a  stable  crystal- 
line solid  ;  an  oxide,  As"(CHa1)0,  a  bibasic  acid,  called  arsen-wutkyllU 
acid,  AsXCH^O'COH)*  a  sulphide,  As'"(CH,)S,  etc. 

Kakodyl  (Cacodyl)  ;  Arsen-dimethyl,  As'"2(CHs)4,  or  AsfCHJ,. 
Boils  at  338°  F.  (170°  C.).    Freezes  at  42-8°  F.  (6°  C). 

Preparation. — (a.)  By  distilling  together  potassic  acetate  and  arse- 
nious  oxide,  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  is  formed,  called 
alharsin  (Cadet's  fuming  liquid)  : — 


4KC8H,0,   +    As«0,  =  AssCCH^O  +    2^00, 

+    2C0, 

Potaaaio        +   Anenioua  «         Alkarsin          +      Potaaaie 

-|-  Carbonic 

acetate                  oxide                                             carbonate 

anhydride. 

(/J.)  This  alkarsin  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts.    Thus,  by 
acting  upon  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a  chloride,  thus — 


As8(CH?)40       +      2HC1      = 

Alkarsin  +  Hydrochloric  = 

acid 


As8(CH3)4Cl«      +      H«0. 
Chloride  of  +      Water. 

alkarsin 


(y.)  By  distilling  this  chloride  of  alkarsin  with  sine,  kakodyl 
[Asg(CH3)4]  is  obtained,  together  with  zincic  chloride,  which  latter 
product  may  be  dissolved  out  with  water. 

Properties, — (a.)  Physical.  Kakodyl  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  oily 
liquid,  having  a  most  offensive  odor  (jcokoq  bad).  It  is  intensely 
poisonous.  It  boils  at  338°  F.  (170°  C).  At  a  heat  below  redness  it 
resolves  itself  into  arsenicum,  methane,  and  ethene  : — 


KAKODYL. 
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«(CH,)4 

Kakodyl 


=        As«        + 

s      Arsenicum     -f- 


Ethene  (1  vol.)  +  Methane  (2  vols.) 

(/J.)  Chemical.  Kakodjl  catches  fire  spontaneously  when  poured 
into  oxygen,  air,  or  chlorine,  and  it  also  combines  directly  with 
sulphur.  If  the  air  in  contact  with  it  be  limited,  it  forms  kakodyl 
oxide,  As2(CH3)40,  and  in  the  presence  of  water,  kakodylic  acid.  The 
following  ore  some  of  its  compounds  : — 


Formulae. 


Preparation,  Properties,  &o. 


Kakodjl  oxide 


As^CH^O" 


Kakodyl  dioxide 


Kakodylic  acid  (al- 
kargeo) 


As,(CH,)4Os 
As^CH^O'tHO) 


Kakodyl  chloride  . . 
(Araen  chloro- 
dimethide) 


Kakodyl  triohloride 
Kakodyl  iodide 
Kakodyl  cyanide    . . 


A^CHJjCl 


As'(CH,),Cl, 

AtCCHJ,! 

Ae(CH,)fCy 


Kakodyl  sulphide  . . 
Kakodyl  disulphide 


A^CH^S 
A'^CH^S, 


Preparation.  —  By  the  alow  oxidation  of 
kakodyl. 

Properties. — A  colorless,  pungent,  oily  liquid. 
Boils  at  120°  C.  It  explodes  when  heated 
to  190-4°  F.  (88°  C),  bat  does  not  fire  in 
the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
soluble  in  HCl,HBr  and  HI. 

Decomposed  by  water  into  kakodyl  oxide  and 
kakodylic  acid,  2(AstCH40a)+H10«As1 
(CHJ40+2As(CH10(HO). 

Preparation. — By  the  slow  oxidation  of  kako- 
dyl in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

Properties.— Deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol :  reaction  acid.  It  is 
Yery  stable,  and  is  not  even  affected  by 
boiling  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid.  It  is  de- 
composed by  dry  HI.  It  combines  with 
HC1.  It  is  decomposed  by  PCI,,  forming 
a  trichloride.    It  is  not  poisonous. 

Preparation. — By  distilling  alkarsin  with  HG1. 

Properties. — A  colorless  liquid,  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Soluble  in  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  water  or  in  ether.  The  Ttpor 
inflammable,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
4-66°. 

Preparation. —By  the  action  of  PClf  on  ka- 
kodylic acid. 

Preparation. — By  distilling  alkarsin  with  a 
strong  solution  of  HI. 

Preparation. — By  distilling  alkarsin  with 
HCy,  or  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  kakodyl 
on  cyanide  of  mercury. 
'  Propert •«•.— Crystalline.  Melts  at  91-4°  F. 
(33*  C),  and  boils  at  284°  F.  (140°  C). 
The  vapor  is  very  poisonous. 

A  liquid,  boiling  at  about  248°  F.  (120°  C). 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  HjS  on  kako- 
dylic acid. 

Properties. — It  yields  salts  of  sulpho-kakody- 
lic  acid.    Aa^CH^SjH. 


ORGANO-BORON,  -SILICON,  AND   -METALLIC  COM- 

POUNDS. 

Boron,  silicon,  and  certain  metals,  also  combine  with  alcohol  radicals, 
forming  compounds  built  up  on  the  ammonia  type. 
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Organo-Boron  Compounds. 

These  are  compounds   of   boron  with    hydrocarbon   radicals   (u 
methyl ;  CHS),  the  boron  being  directly  combined  with  the  carbon:— 


Name. 

Formula. 

Preparation^  Properties,  etc. 

Boric  methide       . . 

Boric  ethide 
(Triborethyl) 

B(CH,), 
BfC.H.), 

• 

Preparation. — By  adding  an  ethereal  satntkc 
of  zinc  methide  to  eoracic  ether  2[B(CJL), 
0 J+  SrZn(CHJ  J = 2[B(CH,)J  +  1&& 

Proper  tie*. — A  heary,  pungent  gas;  spedit 
gravity  1-93  ;  condense*  at  50*  F.  (10*  C.), 
under  a  preaaure  of  four  atmosphem;  m* 
flamea  apontaneoualy  in  air ;  combiaw  with 
ammonia  to  form  ammonia  boric  methide 
(NH»B(CH,U. 

Preparation. — By  adding  an  ethereal  aofatka 
of  zinc  ethide  to  boracic  ether. 

Properties.  —  A  colorleas  liquid ;  speak 
gravity,  0-696 ;  boils  at  203°  F.  (95»C.); 
inflames  apontaneoualy  in  air,  buraisf 
with  a  green  flame.  It  corabmet  yith 
ammonia  to  form  ammonia  boric  ethide, 
NH,  B(C,HJr 

Organo-Silicon  Compounds. 

Compounds  of  silicon  with  hydrocarbon  radicals,  the  silicon  being 
directly  combined  with  the  carbon  : — 


Silicic  methide 

Silicic  ethide        •  • 

Derivative*. 
Silicic  metbylate  •• 
Silicic  ethylate     • . 


Si(C,H4)4 

8i(CHJ404 
SiforfJA 


Boiling  point. 


F. 


86-9 
306-5 


249-8 
331-7 


30-5 
152-5 


121-0 
166-5 


Preparation. — By  the  action  of 
zinc  methide  on  silicic  chlorite. 

Preparation. — By  the  actioa  of 
zinc  ethide  on  silicic  chlorite 


Organo-Metallic  Bodies. 

These  are  compounds  of  a  metal  and  an  alcohol  radical,  the  meal 
being  directly  combined  with  the  carbon  of  the  radical.  Thus  zinc 
ethyl,  Zn(C2Hfi)j,  is  an  organo-metallic  body,  and  may  be  represented 
thus— 

H    H  H    H 

J      I  II 

H— C— C— Zn— C— C— H 


ORGANO-METALLIC   BODIES. 
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whilst  zinc  ethylnte,  Zn(CtH|')1Ot,  is  not  an  organo-metallic  body  (the 
metal  not  being  directly  connected  with  the  carbon  of  the  radical),  but 
is  simply  an  organic  body  containing  zinc,  and  may  be  represented 
thus— 


H   H 


H— C— C— O— Zn— O— C 

J      '  I 

H    II  H 


H    H 


"!— C— H 


Preparation. — (I.)  By  the  action  of  a  metal  on  an 
monad  positive  radical  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
of   lights 


iodide  of  the 
or   sometimes 


2(C,H,)I 
Etbylio  iodide 


Zn(C«H(\ 

ZiuccUiyl 


(2.)   By  the  action  of  alloys  of  the  metals  with  K  or  Na,  o 
iodide  of  the  monad  positive  radicals — 


2(C,H,)I 

Etbjlic  iodido 


HgN.,      = 
Sodium  «nd     — 

mercury  nlloy 


(3.)   By  the  action  of  haloid  salts  of  the  metals  (as  Sn'*CI,),  < 
zinc  organo-metallic  com  pounds  :— 


SnCl,      +      2[Zn(C,Hs)(] 
Stannie  chloride  +  Zino  ethyl 


Sn(CtH,)4 
Stannic  ethyl 


-      2ZnCL 
.   Zino  chloride. 


(4.)   By  the  displacement  of  one  metal  in 
pound,  by  a  second  and  more  positive  metal  :- 


l  organ  o-rne  till  lie   com- 


Hg(CsHu), 

i0  Binylide 


ZntCgH!,), 
Zincic  unylide 


Hg. 
Mercury. 


Some  of  these  organo-metallic  compounds  are  represented  in  the 
following  table : — 


Ha  curie  m ethide. 
„       ethide    . 
Stannous  ethide   , 
Susnio  ethide 
Plumbic  ethide 


Zr. ■"■'  U.'. 
Zn'fli,  ." 

Zn  f.if,; . 

H,-<Il.,..' 
H,  ''II 
8r.  iv'f!    ." 

Bi.  r.,ii  ■.; 

PV-'f, h;  , 


Corresponding  to  N*C1 

„  ZnCl, 

„  ZnCl, 

„  ZnCl, 

s*"cL 
Pbo, 
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THE  NATURAL  ALKALOIDS. 

Natural  History. — The  natural  alkaloids  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  constitute  the  active  ingredients  of  plants.  They 
exist  in  combination  with  organic  acids,  which  are  often  as  peculiar 
to  the  plant  as  the  alkaloid,  e.g.,  morphia,  etc,  with  meconic  acid; 
quinine,  etc.,  with  kinic  acid ;  strychnia  with  igasuric  acid  ;  atropaae 
with  malic  acid,  etc. 

A  few  alkaloids    are   found   in   the  animal    kingdom,    e.g.,  urea, 
kreatine,  etc. 

Preparation. — The  Jixed  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  the  plant,  either 
by  water,  or  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  From  this 
solution  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  or  by  an  aflralnw 
earth  such  as  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is  then  again  dissolved  in 
a  dilute  acid,  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal  (which  must  be  used 
very  sparingly,  owing  to  the  great  power  it  possesses  of  absorbing 
the  alkaloids  and  their  salts),  and  reprecipitated  from  the  acid  solu- 
tion with  an  alkali.  The  precipitated  alkaloid  is  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  alkaloid  crystallized 
from  the  solution. 

The  volatile  alkaloids  are  prepared  by  distilling  the  plant  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  weak  alkali.  The  distillate  is  always  more  or  less 
ammoniacal  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid.  After 
neutralization  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  distillate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  now  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the  upper 
layer  of  the  mixture  drawn  off,  filtered  to  separate  extraneous 
matters,  and  again  evaporated.  This  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  potassio  hydrate,  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
with  the  acid,  and  the  former  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  set  free.  The 
ethereal  layer  is  then  decanted  and  evaporated. 

Properties. — (a.)  Sensible  and  Physical.  All  the  alkaloids  are  solid, 
except  the  three  which  contain  no  oxygen,  viz.,  nicotine,  conine,  and 
sparteine.  They  all  crystallize  easily  from  alcoholic  solutions,  except 
quinine,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  quinoidine,  which  is  not 
crystalline.  None  of  them,  except  the  three  liquid  alkaloids  men- 
tioned, have  any  odor.  Their  taste  is  generally  more  or  less  bitter. 
Their  physiological  actions  are  very  energetic.  In  treating  eases  of 
poisoning  occurring  from  their  exhibition,  we  may  say,  generally,  that 
the  stomach-pump  and  emetics  are  indicated,  as  well  as  astringent 
liquids,  such  as  strong  tea,  etc.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  moat  alkaloids 
from  their  aqueous  solution. 

Action  of  Heat. — Conine,  nicotine,  sparteine,  theine,  and  caffeiae 
sublime  by  heat  unchanged  :  piperine,  when  heated,  yields  piperdine. 
All  the  alkaloids  are  decomposed  (ammoniacal  compounds  being 
formed),  if  the  heat  applied  be  sufficient. 
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Action  of  Light. — The  alkaloids  generally  hare  a  powerful  influence 
on  a  polarized  beam,  some  rotating  the  beam  to  the  right  and  others  to 
the  left. 

Quinine  solutions  are  remarkable  for  their  fluorescence. 
Action  of  Electricity. — The  salts  of  the  alkaloids  (like  other  salts) 
liberate  the  base  at  the  platinode  of  the  battery. 

Action  of  Solvents. — Water.  The  alkaloids  generally  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  nicotine  being  one  of  the  most  soluble.  Alcohol 
dissolves  them  all,  but  in  varying  proportions ;  thus  cinchonine  may 
be  separated  from  quinine  by  the  insolubility  of  the  former  in  cold 
alcohol.  Ether  dissolves  all  the  alkaloids  except  morphine,  cinchonine, 
strychnine,  and  brucine.  Chloroform  dissolves  strychnine  and  most 
of   those  soluble  in  ether. 

(J3Jy  Chemical.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaloids  generally  have  an 
alkaline  reaction.  They  act  as  bases,  forming  salts  with  acids. 
Kxe&tine  is  a  neutral  alkaloid,  and  not  basic. 

Action  of  Acids. — (1.)  Sulphuric  add,  when  concentrated,  slowly  de- 
composes them,  strychnine  excepted ;  when  dilute,  it  dissolves  them  and 
forms  salts.    With  papaverine,  it  strikes  a  deep  blue,  thus  distinguish- 
ing   it  from  the  other  opium  alkaloids.     (2.)  Nitric  acid  sometimes 
forms  nitrates  with  the  alkaloids,  and  sometimes  colored  compounds, 
as   in  the  case  of  morphine,  etc.     (3.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  forms  with 
many  of  them  additive  compounds.     With  morphine,  when  heated  in 
sealed  tubes,  it  forms  apomorphine.     Apocodeine  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  and  zinc  chloride  on  codeine.     (4.)  Organic  acids 
combine  with  many  of  them,  forming  generally  soluble  salts.     For 
example : — (a.)  Tannic  acid  precipitates  the  salts  of  morphine,  nar- 
cotine,  codeine,  cinchonine,  quinine,  strychnine,  brucine,  emetine,  aconi- 
tine,  atropine,  delphinine,  and  veratrine.      (/J.)  Carbazotic  acid  pre- 
cipitates most  of  the  alkaloids. 

Action  of  Alkalies. — Alkalies  decompose  most  of  the  alkaloids,  when 
heated  with  them,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Action  of  Haloids. — (1.)  Chlorine  usually  decomposes  alkaloids, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  base  itself  or 
with  some  substitution-compound  produced  by  its  action.  Chlorine 
forms,  (a.)  with  strychnine,  a  white  precipitate;  (/?.)  with  brucine, 
cinchonine,  and  morphine,  yellow  precipitates,  which  change  to  red,  and 
again  to  yellow;  (y.)  with  narcotine,  a  pale  red  precipitate,  which 
becomes  dark  red,  and  then  brown ;  (2.)  with  quinine  (on  the  addition 
of  ammonia),  an  emerald  green  solution. 

(2.)  Bromine  acts  in  most  respects  similarly  to  chlorine. 
(3.)  Iodine  combines  with  most  of  the  alkaloids  to  produce  an  in- 
soluble yelJow  or  brown  compound  of  iodine  and  the  alkaloid.  This 
was  first  noticed  by  Pelletier  iu  the  case  of  strychnine,  and  was 
further  investigated  by  Bonchardat.  Herapath  has  pointed  out  that 
the  crystalline  compound  of  iodo-sulphste  of  quinine  (Herapathite) 
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CtoHMNtO£l8HtS04(HtO)s  exerts  a  powerful   polarizing  action  on 
transmitted  light 

Action  of  Metallic  Salts. 

(1.)  Platinic  chloride,  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  chlo- 
rides of  the  alkaloids. 

(2.)  Mercuric  chloride,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides. 

(3.)  Auric  chloride,  in  some  cases,  produces  a  characteristic  colored 
precipitate.  Thus,  with  morphine,  it  produces  a  green ;  with  strych- 
nine, a  yellow,  etc. 

(4.)  Ferric  chloride,  forms  a  green  compound  with  morphia. 

Action  of  Nascent  Oxygen. — Nascent  oxygen  decomposes  many  of  the 
alkaloids,  new  compounds  being  formed.  With  strychnine,  morphine 
etc.,  it  gives  a  characteristic  series  of  tints.     (See  page  11.) 

The  vegetable  alkaloids  are  extensively  used  in  medicine.  As  an 
antiperiodic,  quinine  is  esteemed  of  great  value.  The  ordinary  sul- 
phate of  quinine  is  a  basic  sulphate,  and  has  the  formula  (CaoH^NjOj)*, 
H2S04,8HfiO.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  On  adding  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  basic  sulphate  suspended  in  water,  a 
neutral  sulphate  is  formed  (CgoH^^gO^HjSO^THgO),  which  is  freely 
soluble.  The  tincture  of  quinine  (B.P.)  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  basic  sulphate.  The  tinctura  quins  ammoniata  (B.P.)  is  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  quinine  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  a 
salt  The  vinum  quins  is  a  mixed  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate, 
and  citrate. 

(A.)  ALKALOIDS  OF  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN. 

Among  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  those  which  do  not  contain  oxygen 
are  liquid  and  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  those  containing 
oxygen  are  solid,  and  for  the  most  part  non-volatile. 

(1.)  Non-oxygenated  Alkaloids. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Boom. 

Tobaeoo. 

Hemlock. 

Broom. 

Nicotine,  Ci0HuNs.— This  is  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  the  tobtceo 
leaf.  The  leaf  contains  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  nicotine  combined 
principally  with  malic  acid.  Havanah  tobacco  contains  only  about 
2  per  cent.,  whilst  Virginia  contains  about  7  per  cent,  of  nicotine. 

Preparation. — The  powdered    tobacco   leaf  is   mixed  with  slaked 
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lime,  and  put  into  a  large  flask  on  a  water-bath.  A  current  of  steam 
is  passed  through  the  mixture,  the  flask  being  connected  with  a  con- 
densing apparatus.  The  liquid  that  distils  over  consists  of  water, 
nicotine,  ammonia  and  other  organic  bases.  This  liquid  is  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  to 
the  concentrated  solution,  nicotine  is  liberated  and  can  be  separated 
by  solution  in  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  on  evaporation  leaves 
nicotine,  which  may  be  purified  by  rectification. 

Properties. — Nicotine,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at 
464°  F.  (240°  C).  Its  specific  gravity  at  60°  F.  is  1-027.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  the  solution,  even  when  dilute,  having  a  burning  taste.  It 
is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison. 

Conine,  C8H15N. — Conine  is  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  hemlock 
(Cam tan  maculatwn).  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the  fruit. 

Preparation. — It  may  be  prepared  from  the  seeds  by  distilling  them 
with  slaked  lime,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  nicotine. 

An  artificial  conine  has  been  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  dibutyr- 
aldine,  a  body  formed  by  digesting  normal  butylic  aldehyde  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia. 

Conine  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  the  reduction  of  allyU 
pyridine  (CgH^.CgHg),  a  body  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  paral- 
dehyde and  a-picoline  at  about  482°F.  (250°  C).  When  this  body  is 
acted  on  with  sodium  it  is  reduced  to  a-propylpiperidine,  which  re- 
sembles conine  in  chemical  composition,  specific  gravity,  solubility  and 
physiological  action,  but  is  optically  inactive  whilst  conine  is  dextro- 
rotary.  This  a-propylpiperidine  has,  however,  been  split  up  into  two 
isomeric  bodies,  one  of  which  is  dextro-rotary  and  corresponds  with 
conine,  whilst  the  other  is  laevo-rotary. 

Properties. — Conine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  413°  F.  (212°  C). 
Specific  gravity,  0*89.  It  has  a  penetrating  and  peculiar  odor,  and  a 
taste  like  that  of  nicotine.  It  is  an  active  poison.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  yields 
butyric  acid  on  oxidation. 

Sparteine,  C^H^N*. — This  alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sten- 
house  in  the  common  broom  (spartium  scoparivm). 

Properties. — Sparteine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  It 
boils  at  591-8°  F.  (311°  C).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison,  but  not  so  active 
as  nicotine.  On  oxidation  with  permanganate  of  potass,  sparteine 
yields  oxalic  acid  and  acetamide. 
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(2.)  Oxygenated  Alkaloids. 

(a.)  Alkaloids  of  the  Cinchona  bark  (and  plant*  belonging  to  F.O. 
cinehonacea). 


Nam*. 

Fonnul*B. 

Name. 

FcusrafaB. 

Oinchonine    •  •        •  • 
Oinohonidine . . 
Cinohonicine  . .         .  • 
Arieine  (Cuuo  bark) . . 
Emetine  (IpteaeuanAa) 

>I*omerio   with 
)     above. 

Quinine 
Quuridine  .. 
Quinicine  . . 
Quinoidine.. 
Homo-qninine       •• 

)      Qiriumn 

Cinchona  bark  contains,  besides  the  above  alkaloids,  quinic,  qoinovie 
and  quinotannio  acids,  coloring  matters,  and  a  green  fatty  matter. 
The  value  of  the  bark  to  the  manufacturer  depends  on  its  percentage 
of  quinine.  This  varies  in  the  different  barks,  in  grey  barks  from 
0*3  per  cent.,  in  red  barks  from  0*9  per  cent.,  and  in  yellow  barks  from 
2  per  cent. 

Extraction  of  the  Alkaloids  from  the  Bark, 

The  powdered  bark  is  boiled  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water 
acidulated  with  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  decoction  is 
filtered,  and  a  slight  excess  of  milk  of  lime  added.  The  precipitate 
is  collected,  dried,  and  heated  over  a  water  bath  with  strong  alcohol 
The  cinchonine  is  deposited  from  the  solution  on  cooling,  whilst  the 
quinine  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Cinchonine,  CjoH^NgO. 

Properties. — Forms  colorless,  anhydrous  crystals,  fusing  at  329°  F. 
(165°  C).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  much  less  soluble  than 
quinine  in  alcohol  (1  in  35).  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  only  alightr/ 
soluble  in  chloroform.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonine  tuna 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

Quinine,  CjoH^NgOg. — The  extraction  of  quinine  from  the  bark 
by  means  of  lime  and  alcohol  has  already  been  described,  also  fo 
separation  from  cinchonine.  The  quinine  can  be  extracted  from  the 
lime  precipitate  by  means  of  hot  petroleum,  which  dissolves  all  the 
quinine  and  but  very  little  of  the  cinchonine.  On  shaking  the  petro- 
leum extract  with  dilute  acid,  the  petroleum  gives  up  the  quinine  to 
the  acid  solution. 

Properties.— Quinine  is  a  white  powder,  fusing  at  248°  F.  (120?  C.)< 
It  is  without  odor  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  in  mediciw 
for  its  tonic  and  antifebrile  properties.  Its  alcoholic  solution  tuna 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than 
cinchonine  (1  in  360  of  cold  water).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
in  ether,  and  in  chloroform.     The  chief  salts  used  in  medicine  are  the 
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ieutra.1    snlphato  [2(2CsoHMNslOi.H,SO«).I5H,jO],  the  acid   sulphate 
:C»,H«tN,0a.H,S0..15Hs0),  and  the  citrate  (2C40HMN(O,.CaHaOT). 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  acid 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  acetic  acid,  a  sulphate  of  iodoquinine  (2C20HE4 
N5.Os-3HgSOt.Iu)  is  formed.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  flat  plates  of  an 
emerald-green  color,  possessing  all  the  optical  properties  of  tour- 
maline. 

Qninidino. — It  is  prepared  from  commercial  quinoidine,  which 
yields  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  quinldine.  It  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  alcohol,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  (1  in  1500). 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

Qranoidine. — This  is  a  brown  resinous  mass,  obtained  as  a  bye 
product  in  the  extraction  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  from  the  bark. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Anrinflj  CjjHjgNjO,. — Aricine  is  an  alkaloid  specially  found  in 
cusao  or  arica  bark.  It  forms  white  prismatic  crystals,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid  with  decomposition, 
forming  a  deep  green  solution. 

(6.)  Tkt  Opium  Alkaloid: 
Opium. — Opium  is  the  dried  juice  obtained  from  the  unripe  capsules 
of   the  white  poppy  (Paoaoer  tomniferum).     It  is  a  brown  substance 
having  a   bitter  acrid   taste  and  peculiar  odor.     It  contains   several 
alkaloids,  combined  chiefly  with  mecouic  acid  : — 


FoimnlM. 


Morphine 
Narootine 
Codeine 


C„fa%,NOt 


Morphine,  C,7HI9NOa. — This  is  the  most  important  alkaloid  of  the 
opium  bases. 

Preparation.— Opium  is  exhausted  with  water  at  100*4°  F.  (38°  C), 
the  solution  decanted  and  evaporated  with  calcium  carbonate,  which 
neutralises  the  free  acid.  When  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  concentrated, 
chloride  of  calcium  is  added,  whereby  meconate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  coloring  matter.  The  opium 
bases  remain  in  solution  as  hydrochlorates,  and  on  further  evaporation 
of  the  solution  crystallise  oat.  The  hydrochlorates  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  excess  of  ammonia  added,  which  precipitates  the  morphine, 
the  codeine  remaining  in  solution. 

Proptrtut. — Morphine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in 
cold  alcohol.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether.    It  has  no  odor,  a  slightly  alka- 
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reaction,  and  a  bitter  taste.     The  hydrochlorate  and  acetate  are 
used  in  medicine  as  sedatives. 

Codeine. — C^H^NOs. — This  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  after  the  morphine  has  been  removed  by  ammonia. 

Properties. — Codeine  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  morphine  (100 
parts  water  dissolves  1*26  parts  codeine).  It  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia.  Its  physiological 
action  resembles  that  of  morphine. 

(c.)  The  Strychnia  Alkaloids. 

Strychnine,  together  with  brucine  exists  in  nux-vomica,  &  Igna- 
tius Bean,  in  the  wood  of  Strychno*  Colubrina  and  other  varieties  of 
Strychno*. 

Preparation.— From  nux-vomica.  The  softened  and  pulverised  nux- 
vomica  is  digested  with  alcohol  (Sp.  Gr.  0*856)  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Lime  is  added  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  to  remove 
the  acid  and  precipitate  some  of  the  coloring  matter.  The  liquid  is 
decanted  and  distilled,  the  residue  being  saturated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  Ammonia  is  then 
added  to  the  concentrated  solution,  and  the  precipitate  produoed  col- 
lected and  dried.  The  dried  precipitate  is  then  digested  with  weak 
alcohol  (Sp.  Gr.  0'942)  to  dissolve  out  the  brucine.  The  residue  is 
then  dissolved  in  strong  hot  alcohol  and  crystallised. 

Properties. — Crystallises  in  white  prisms,  which  may  be  fused  with- 
out decomposition.  It  has  no  odor,  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  is 
very  poisonous.  Strychnine  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  (1  part  in 
6,600),  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  decomposition. 

The  chief  salts  of  strychnia  are  the  hydrochloride  (flfillt^Sfif 
HC1),  and  the  sulphate  (2CslHs8NsOt.HfSOi). 

Bnicine,  CgjHggNgO* — The  preparation  of  this  alkaloid  from 
nux-vomica  has  already  been  described.  It  also  occurs,  however, 
unaccompanied  by  strychnine,  in  false  angostura  bark.  Brucine  is 
poisonous,  the  symptoms  produced  being  similar  to  those  of  strychnine 
but  much  less  energetic.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  decomposi- 
tion, forming  a  red  solution.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left. 

(d.)  Alkaloids  from  various  Sources* 

Aconitine,  CaoH^NOy— The  alkaloid  of  the  Aconites.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (1  in  150  at  15°  C),  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.    It  is  intensely  poisonous. 

Caffeine  or  Theine,  C^H^^. — This  alkaloid  occurs  in  the 
berries  and  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant,  and  in  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
the  tea  plant. 

Preparation. — Ground  coffee  or  tea  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and 
the  mixture  exhausted  with  alcohol.     The  clear  alcoholic  solution  it 
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then  distilled  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling  water*  The  caffeine 
or  theine  crystallises  oat  on  cooling. 

These  alkaloids  may  also  be  prepared  by  sublimation.  For  this 
purpose  the  tea  is  placed  in  a  sublimation  apparatus  and  heated,  care 
being  taken  that  the  heat  employed  is  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
alk&loid.  The  alkaloid  sublimes  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallization 
from  water. 

Properties. — Caffeine  crystallizes  from  water  in  white,  silky  needles. 
Melts  at  352-4°  F.  (178°  C.)  and  sublimes  at  365°  F.  (185°  C).  It  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves  freely 
in  hot  water. 

Theobromine,  CyHgN^O^ — An  alkaloid  existing  in  the  cacao-bean, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  purified  by  sub- 
limation. It  forms  white  silky  crystals,  which  sublime  about  354°  F. 
(29QP  C.)  without  change.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Cocaine,  C^H^NOg. — Cocaine  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  coca 
(erythroxylon  coca)  by  solution  in  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  alkaloid  may  be  precipitated  from  this  solution  with 
lime,  etc. 

Properties. — Cocaine  crystallizes  in  small  colorless  prisms.  It  has  a 
bitter  taste,  and  produces  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  tongue  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  soluble  in  705  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  this  aqueous  solution  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Veratrine,  C^H^NjOg. — This  alkaloid  occurs  in  sabadilla  seeds, 
in  white  hellebore  (veratrum  album)  and  in  other  species  of  veratrum. 

Properties.— It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  has  no  odor,  but  if  small  quantities  get  into  the  nose, 
it  occasions  violent  sneezing.  It  is  very  poisonous  in  small  doses,  it 
possesses  an  antifebrile  action. 

Pipeline,  CjjH^NOa.— This  alkaloid  exists  in  long  and  black 
pepper  {piper  longum  and  piper  nigrum),  and  may  be  extracted,  there- 
from, by  strong  alcohol. 

Properties. — Piperine  crystallises  in  colorless  prisms,  which  melt  at 
212°  F.  (100°  C),  forming  a  yellow  oil.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a 
hot  taste  like  that  of  pepper. 

Atropine  CjjHjjNOj. — Atropine  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  deadly 
nightshade  {atropa  belladonna),  also  in  the  seeds  of  the  thornapple 
{datura  stramonium),  etc.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  very 
poisonous. 
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Berberine,  C^H^NO*.    Berberine  is  found  in  the  root  of  tbe  bar* 
berry  (btrberi*  vulgaris),  and  also  in  colombo-root  (cocculus  palmate). 

PhysOStigmine,  C30H£1N3O4.— Physostigmine  is  the  poisonous 
alkaloid  of  the  calabar  bean  (physostigma  vmenoman).  It  is  easily 
extracted  from  the  bean  by  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  evapontioi 
leaves  an  amorphous  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  bat  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Hyo&Cyamine,  C^H^NO^. — An  alkaloid  contained  in  henbane 
(hyoscyamus  niger).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles,  but 
is  generally  obtained  as  a  sticky  mass.  When  moist  it  has  the  odor 
of  tobacco.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

Asparagine,  C^HgNgO,. — This  alkaloid  occurs  in  the  young  shoots 
of  the  asparagus.  It  forms  hard  brittle  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  bat 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


(B.)  ALKALOIDS  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN. 


Name. 


Xanthine 


•  • 


« • 


Hypoxanthine  (8ar- 
oine    ••     ..     .. 


Guanine 


i  •     . 


Kreatine 


• .     • . 


Kreatwine     •  • 


flarcosine      . .     . . 


Formulas. 


O.H4N40, 


C,H4N40 


C,N,H40 


C4H,Na0,.2aq 


OJBJXfl 


C,NTHOf 


Source. 


Urinary  calculi, 
guanine,  urine, 
all  parte  of  body. 
Formed  by  the 
action  of  nitrous 
aoid  on  guanine. 


Flesh  of  vertebrate, 
also  in  blooo, 
liver,  etc. 

Guano,  exorement 
of  spiders;  pan- 
oreatic  juioe. 


Flesh,  urine,  brain 


Properties,  etc. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


A  white  amorphous  body,  micaV  s 
acids,  forming  salts;  slightly  «fels) 
in  boiling  water ;  salable  is  eft* 
line  solutions.  Dissol?ei  b  BSO, 
without  the  evolution  of  «▼  p*> 
leaving  a  yellow  rendu  w 
turns  red  with  ammonia.  Tie  */• 
droohloride  is  insoluble  m 


White  crystals,  soluble  in  tafaf 
(but  not  in  cold)  water,  sodi»&* 
acids  and  alkalies.  The  by6e* 
chloride  is  soluble  in  water. 

ColorlesB  crystals;  insoluble  in  «** 
alcohol,  ether,  and  asuaosm;  s*2* 
hie  in  acids  and  in  a  pots*  ac- 
tion. Forms  salts.  Byta** 
of  KCIO,  and  HC1  it  fomisf*- 
fteiMfe  (O.H.N.OJ  andfs*** 
(CH.N3). 

Colorless  crystals;  soluble nw*! 
water ;  sparingly  soluble  »  *■ 
water  (1  in  74) ;  insoluble m&* 
or  ether.  Solution  bitter.  &"* 
is  a  neutral  body,  oombining"*^ 
with  acids  nor  alkalies.  . 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  iti«f*~ 
on  kreatine.  It  forms  or?**** 
ble  in  water  (1  in  11  at  60'^* 
solution  being  very  attain^ 
forms  salts  with  acids.  It  "** 
methytim  when  heated  vft  ff 
lime.  By  boiling  with  to  ** * 
forms  kreatine.  ^ 

Prepared  by  boiling  kreatine  *■* 
baryta  water. 
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Koine. 

Formula). 

Source. 

Properties. 

CN,H40 

Urine 

(6V*  page  826.) 

f  TctHHTQ6                    •  • 

C4HUN 

Beef  extract 

Forms  a  crystalline  hy- 

{ XmiUfflcreatinine . . 

C.Hl0N40 

) 

drochloride  soluble  in 
water     and      alcohol* 

'  Crufloereatisine    .. 

CftH8N40 

(  «•  , 

When  injected   hypo- 

I  Amphicreatinine  .. 

CpH^NA 

>  Huflole 

dermxcally  produces  te- 
tanus. 

1 

*  Psendoxanthine   .. 

OJlJXfl 

) 

Constitution  of  the  Alkaloids. 


(1.)  BerzeUus  regarded  the  alkaloids  as  conjugate  bodies  of  some 
neutral  substance  with  ammonia  (to  which  latter  compound  he  sup- 
posed they  owed  their  alkalinity),  founding  this  theory  on  the  universal 
presence  in  these  bodies  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  To  this,  objection 
was  made  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  in 
them. 

(2.)  Liebig  regarded  them  as  ammonias,  where  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
was  replaced  by  a  compound  radical ;  in  other  words,  as  compounds 
of  amidogen  (NH8)  with  a  compound  radical  capable  of  acting  as  a 
hydrogen  atom,  and  not  destructive  to  the  original  alkalinity.  Thus 
in  aniline,  NH^CaH,),  one  hydrogen  was  regarded  as  having  been 
replaced  by  one  of  phenyl  (C6HC).     This  view  of  the  composition  of 

aniline  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  aniline  was  obtained 

by  the  action  of  heat  on  ammonic  phenate.     Thus — 

NH4.C6HsO  (ammonic  phenate)  =  NH4(C6Hd)  aniline  +  H20. 

Hence  an  amide  was  regarded  as  a  body  derived  from  an  ammoniacal 
salt  by  the  loss  of  a  water  molecule. 

(3.)  Further  investigation  has  shown  that  in  organic  bases — 

(a.)  One,  two  or  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  may 
have  been  displaced  by  one,  two  or  three  molecules  of  a  univalent 
compound  radical  or  their  equivalent,  and  that — 

(fi.)  The  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  may  also  be  displaced  by  certain 
elements,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  consider  here  the  method  of  investigation 
pursued  in  these  inquiries : — 

(1.)  If  ammonia  and  ethylic  iodide  (C2HfI)  be  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube,  the  apparently  conjugate  body  NH^CgHgl  is  formed.  When 
this  compound,  however,  is  distilled  with  potassic  hydrate,  it  yields 
(not  ammonia,  but)  potassic  iodide  and  eihylatnine,  this  latter  body 
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being  ammonia  where  one  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  one  of 
the  alcohol  or  hydrocarbon  radical  ethyl  (CtH5).     Thus — 

NHs.CeHfI   +    KHO     =    NH^GA)      +      KI       +     H/>. 

+  Potaeuo     -      Ethyl-amine         +   Potaane     +     Water. 
hydrate  iodide 

Nevertheless,  ethylamine  is  a  colorless  and  alkaline  liquid,  forming  salts 
with  acids,  boiling  at  65*6°  F.  (18"7°C),  and  smelling  of  ammonia. 

(2.)  If  a  mixture  of  ethylamine  and  ethylic  iodide  be  heated  as 
before  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  compound  NH€(C,H5)C2H,I  will  be 
formed.  This,  on  being  distilled  with  potassic  hydrate,  famishes 
potassic  iodide  and  diethylamine,  this  latter  compound  being  an  am- 
monia where  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  molecules 
of  the  alcohol  radical  ethyl  (CgHs).     Thus — 

NHt.CsHg.CvH.1  +  KHO   «  NH(CeH5)8    +     KI     +     H.O. 

+  Potaaaio    «     Diethylamine     +  Potaaaic  +    Water. 
hydrate 


Nevertheless,  diethylamine  is  a  colorless  and  alkaline  liquid,  boiling 
at  134*6°  F.  (57*0^0.),  and  behaving  chemically  as  ammonia. 

(3.)  Similarly,  diethylamine,  NH(CSH,)2,  may  be  converted  into 
triethylaminey  N(C2Hfl)s,  which  is  also  a  colorless  and  alkaline  liquid. 

(4.)  If  triethylamine  N(C2H5)S  be  similarly  heated  with  ethylic 
iodide,  the  conjugate  compound  N(C2H5)VC2H5I  is  formed. 

(5.)  But  in  the  same  manner  that  we  regard  the  hydriodate  of 
ammonia  as  an  iodide  of  the  hypothetical  metal  ammonium  (NHJ, 
thus — 

(NHS)HI  {hydriodate  of  ammonia)  =  (NH JI  (iodide  of  ammonium), 

so  we  may  regard  the  compound  (N(C2H5)jC2H5l)  as  the  iodide  of 
tetrethylammonium  (N(C2H5)4I),  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  compound 
where  the  four  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  metal  ammonium  have 
been  replaced  by  four  of  ethyl. 

(6.)  On  heating  this  body  (N(C2H5)4I)  with  potassic  hydrate,  it  is 
not  decomposed.  When  its  solution,  however,  is  treated  wish  argentic 
oxide,  argentic  iodide  is  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  tetrethyl- 
ammonic  hydrate  is  formed.     Thus — 

2[N(C8H5)4I]    +    Ag20    +    H£0  =  2[N(C2Hd)4HO]   +  2AgL 

Iodide  of  tetr-       -f  Argeatio    +  Water   -     Tetrethylammonk      +   Anemtfc 
etbylammonium  oxide  hydrate  mide. 

This  hydrate,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  eva- 
poration "  in  vacuo,"  is  an  alkaline,  caustic,  deliquescent  body,  freely 
absorbing  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  expelling  ammonia 
from  its  salts,  forming  salts  with  acids,  forming  a  soap  with  fat,  etc 
In  other  words,-  we  have  points  of  close  relationship,  chemicaUj, 
between  tetrethylammonic  hydrate  and  potassic  or  amnionic  hydrates. 
Thus — 
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KHO; 

(NH4)HO ; 

(N(C,H8)4)HO. 

PotMOO 

.A  m  inQff|l^ 

Tetrethylammonio 

hydrate; 

hydrate; 

hydrate. 

(7.)  In  like  manner  experiments  might  be  conducted  on  ammonia 
tli  the  iodides  of  other  alcohol  radicals,  as  of  methyl  (whereby 
methylamine  would  be  produced) ;  or  of  amyl  (forming  amylamine,  etc.). 
Or,  again,  one  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  one  radical,  and  one  by 
another.  Thus,  if  we  act  on  aniline  or  phenylamine  (NH2CgH5),  in 
succession  first,  with  iodide  of  methyl  (CHSI),  and  distil  with  potash, 
then  with  iodide  of  ethyl  (CSH5)I,  and  distil  with  potash,  and  lastly, 
with  iodide  of  amyl  (CsRnI),  and  distil,  we  obtain  a  compound  formed 
on  the  ammonium  type,  where  each  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  a 
different  compound  alcohol  radical.    Thus  we  obtain — 

N(C5H5)  (CHS)  (C8H5)  (CAJHO. 

Hydrate  of  phenyl-methyl-ethyl-amyl  ammonium. 

(8.)  From  these  experiments  we  learn — 

(a.)  That  by  heating  ammonia  with  ethylic  iodide,  and  distilling  the 
product  with  potassic  hydrate,  we  obtain  products  where  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  successively  by  C2H5.     Thus  we  obtain — 

First ;        Ethylamine,      NH8(CSH5)  when  Ha  is  replaced  by  C*H5. 
Secondly;  Diethylamine,   NH(C,H5)8    „      H,  „  (C8H5), 

Thirdly;    Triethylamine,  N(C8H,)8        „      H3  „  (C8H,)3. 

(/3.)  That  by  the  further  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  triethylamine, 
a  compound  is  formed  containing  another  ethyl  molecule,  viz., 
N(CcHf)4l,  corresponding  to  the  salt  NH4I. 

(y.)  That  this  product,  unlike  the  previous  compounds,  is  not  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate,  but  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  caustic  alkaline  liquid  N(C8H3)4(HO),  closely  related  in  chemical 
reactions  and  properties  to  NET4(HO). 

9.  Adopting  a  similar  method  of  investigation  in  examining  the 
constitution  of  the  alkaloids  to  that  above  described  in  the  case  of 
ammonia,  we  ask  this  question — 

How  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  alkaloid  can  be  replaced  by  an 
alcohol  radical  (such  as  ethyl),  by  the  action  upon  the  [alkaloid  of  iodide 
of  ethyl? 

For  example  :— 

Conine  has  the  formula  CsHjjN.  We  act  upon  it  with  ethylic 
iodide,  and  distil  the  product  with  potassic  hydrate,  when  we  obtain— 

C^HM(CtH8)N. 

Thus  we  learn  for  certain  that  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  conine  can  be  replaced  by  C8H9. 

We  again  act  on  the  new  body  formed  (C8H14(CfH5)N)  with  ethylic 
iodide,  and  we  obtain  the  product  C8HU(C8H,),NI,  where,  although 
the  body  has  taken  up  a  new  molecule  of  CtH*  nevertheless  another 
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hydrogen  atom  has  not  been  displaced.  Further,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  new  product  is  not  decomposed  when  treated  with  potaask 
hydrate,  and  may  be  converted  by  argentic  oxide  into  a  soluble  base 
corresponding  to  (NH4)HO. 

Hence  our  experiments  prove  that  only  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the 
alkaloid  conine  (C8Hl5N)  can  be  replaced  by  ethyl,  and  that  there- 
fore the  group  (C8HU),  supposing  conine  to  be  an  ammonia,  most  play 
the  part  of  two  hydrogen  atoms.     Therefore  the  formula 


-i 


^H"y/orNH(C8HM)" 


may  be  taken  to  represent  the  constitution  of  conine  as  an  ammonia 

10.  Again,  morphine  has  the  formula  Ci7H19NOj.  Heated  with 
ethylic  iodide,  it  forms  C17H19(C2Hc)NOsI9  i.e.,  it  refuses  to  part  with 
any  of  its  hydrogen  under  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide.  Hence  the 
formula  N^yHjgOj)'"  represents  the  constitution  of  morphine,  exhibit- 
ing it  as  an  ammonia  where  the  group  C^H^Oj  plays  the  part  of  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

11.  Some  alkaloids  containing  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  are  regarded 
as  being  built  up  on  the  double  ammonia  type  (N£E^) ;  others,  eon* 
taining  three  of  nitrogen,  on  the  treble  ammonia  type  (NsHg),  etc 
Thus  :— 

NiCCgoHMOO^Quinine  ,•  N^CttHttO^^Strychiiine. 


Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids. 

Quinine. — 1*  Crystals;  tufts  of  needles.  Solutions  of  quinine  salts 
are  fluorescent. 

2.  Solubility.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  etc* ;  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

3.  Heat.  (1.)  Entirely  dissipated  and  decomposed  when  heated  oo 
platinum  foil.  (2.)  Give  a  violet-red  sublimate,  with  quinoline  odor, 
when  heated  in  a  test-tube. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it.  The  color  produced  is  a  faint  yellow. 
(Salicine  gives  a  red.) 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  it.  No  color  produced,  but  the  solution  tons 
yellow  when  heated. 

Chlorine  water  and  ammonia ;  a  bright  green  solution. 

Chlorine  water,  potaeeic  ferrocyanide,  and  ammonia  ;  a  deep  evanescent 
red  solution. 

5.  Turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

Cinchonine. — 1-  Crystals;  four-sided  prisms.  Solutions  of  cincho* 
nine  salts  are  not  fluorescent. 

2.  Solubility.  Soluble  in  alcohol ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  water; 
insoluble  in  ether. 

8.  Heat.     Similar  to  quinine. 
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4.  Chlorine  water  and  ammonia ;  a  yellowish  white  precipitate, 

5.  Xarn8  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

BflLorpMne. — 1.  Crystals  ;  four-sided  prisms.    Taste,  bitter. 

2.  Solubility.    Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

3.  Heal.    Melts,  inflames  like  resin,  leaving  a  little  charcoal,  which 
soon  burns  away. 

4.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  red ;  color  destroyed  by  SnClg  and  (NH^gS. 
{See  Srucine.) 

Sulphuric  add  dissolves  it ;  solution  colorless. 
Ferric  chloride  (Fe2Cl<j  neutral)  colors  it  blue. 

Narcotine. — 1-  Crystals  ;  rhombic  prisms. 

2.  Solubility.    Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

3.  Seat.    Fuses  and  is  finally  dissipated. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid.    A  red  color  when  heated. 
Chlorine  water  and  ammonia  ;  a  yellowish-red  liquid. 

Atropine. — 1-  Crystals  ;  silky  needles. 

2.  Solubility.      Slightly   soluble  in  water  and  ether ;    soluble  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform. 

3.  Heat.    Fuses  at  194°  F.,  decomposes  and  partially  sublimes. 

4.  Auric  chloride;  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Aconitine. — 1-  Crystals  not  well  marked.    When  a  minute  particle 
ib  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  produces  tingling  and  numbness. 

2.  Solubility.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

3.  Phosphoric  acid ;  a  violet  tint. 

Sulphuric  acid  turns  it  yellow,  changing  to  a  dirty  violet. 

Strychnine. — 1-  Crystals  ;  octahedra.     Taste  intensely  bitter. 

2.  Solubility.  Soluble  in  chloroform  and  methylic  alcohol ;  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  or 
ether. 

3.  Heat.     Slightly  volatile. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  change  of  color ;  on  adding 
MnOft  or  PbO*  etc.,  to  the  acid  solution,  a  play  of  color  from  purple 
violet  to  red  is  obtained. 

5.  The  physiological  test  on  a  frog  is  infinitely  the  most  delicate. 

Brucine. — 1-  Crystals ;  needles  arranged  in  stars. 

2.  Solubility.     Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

3.  Nitric  acid.  A  bright  red ;  becoming  yellow  by  heat ;  violet  by 
SnCl£  or  (NH^S.    {See  Morphine.) 

4.  Chlorine  water.    A  red  solution,  becoming  yellow  with  ammonia. 

Caffeine. — 1.  Crystals ;  silky  needles.    Taste  very  bitter. 

2.  Solubility.    Soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

3.  Heat.    Melts  and  sublimes. 

4.  Nitric  acid.  Solution  red  when  evaporated  to  dryness;  turns 
purple  on  adding  ammonia. 
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Urea. — 1-  Crystals ;  four-sided  prisms  permanent  in  air. 

2.  Solubility.     8oluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether 

3.  Heat.    Evolves  NHS ;  •partially  sublimes. 

4.  Nitric  acid.    Forms  crystals  of  nitrate  of  area. 
Potauic  hydrate  and  heat ;  evolves  ammonia. 
Oxalic  add.     Deposits  tabular  crystals. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
COLORING  MATTERS. 

Xatmal  History  —  General  Preparation  and  Properties — Yellows  —  Beds  —  Bines  — 

Browns — Blacks. 

SuppLBMKfTABT  Ckaptxr  :  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing. 

Natural  History. — A  few  coloring  bodies  are  found  (1)  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  e.g.,  cochineal  and  sepia,  bnt  they  occur  almost  entirely 
(2)  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  solution  in  water,  spirit,  ether,  or  oils. 
(2.)  By  fermentation  (e.g.,  indigo,  madder,  archil,  and  litmus). 
Preparation  of  Indigo. — The  leaves  of  plants  of  the  species  indigo- 
fera,  are  placed  in  water  and  allowed  to  ferment.  A  yellow  soluble 
substance  is  first  formed,  which  in  time  turns  blue,  and  becomes 
insoluble.  This  constitutes,  when  dried,  the  indigo  of  commerce. 
The  change  of  color  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  a  body  existing  in  the 
plant,  called  indican. 

Preparation  of  Madder. — Madder  is  prepared  by  a  similar  method  of 
fermentation,  whereby  a  yellow  substance  present  in  the  plant,  called 
rubian  (C^H^O^),  becomes  converted  into  alizarine  (C14H804). 

Preparation  of  Archil  and  Cudbear. — The  plants  are  first  digested 
with  lime  and  water,  and  the  clear  filtered  solution  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  white  precipitate  thus  produced,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  acids,  such  as  erythric,  evernic,  and  lecanoric  acids, 
is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  This  solution  is  then  boiled  with  lime, 
by  which  means  the  acids  are  decomposed.  The  clear  solution  from 
which  the  excess  of  base  has  been  removed  yields,  on  evaporation 
and  extraction  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  colorless  body  called  ordne 
(C7H8Os),  which  by  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia  forms  the  red 
coloring  matter  orceine  (C7H7N03). 

In  practice  the  archil  and  the  cudbear  are  mixed  with  lime  and 
urine  (the  latter  to  furnish  ammonia),  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  weeks.  In  the  case  of  litmus,  amnionic  and  potassic 
carbonates  are  used  instead  of  lime  and  urine.  The  red  color  pro- 
duced in  the  case  of  litmus  Is  azoUtmne  (C7H10NO5),  which  differs 
from  orceine  in  its  insolubility  in  alcohol. 

(3.)  By  artificial  processes  : — e.g.,  indigo-blue,  which  is  prepared 
from  aceto-phenone,  alizarin  from  anthracene,  etc. 
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Properties. — General. — The  organic  coloring  matters  are  solid  bodies. 
Some  of  them  are  crystalline,  such  as  alizarin,  moritannie  acid,  hema- 
toxylin, etc. 

Their  colors  are  bright ;  thej  have  bat  little  taste  or  odor. 

Heat  decomposes  most  of  them,  A  few  are  volatile  (&£.,  indigo, 
alizarine). 

Light  bleaches  most  of  them,  especially  if  the  coloring  matter  be 
moistened  with  water. 

They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  or 
in  ether. 

Strong  acids  generally  decompose  them,  sulphuric  acid  charring 
and  nitric  acid  oxidizing  them.  Weak  acids  change  the  bines  to 
reds.  Cyanine,  for  example,  is  the  blue  coloring  matter  of  certain 
flowers,  and  the  flower  is  blue  if  its  juice  be  neutral,  but  red  if  it  be 
acid. 

They  are  all  bleached  by  chlorine,  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  reducing 
agents,  and  generally  also  by  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen. 

Alkalies  change  the  reds  to  greens  or  blues,  and  the  yellows  to 
browns. 

The  metallic  oxides  combine  with  many  of  them  to  form  permanent 
compounds  (e.g.,  the  lakes).  Thus  alumina^  ferric  oxide,  and  stannie 
oxide  are  used  as  mordants.  Charcoal  generally  both  absorbs  and 
destroys  the  colors. 

L  The  Yellows. 

1.  Annatto  (seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana). — The  coloring  matter  "burine" 
is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

2.  Chryeammic  Add. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
aloes. 

3.  Gamboge  (Hebradendron  Grambogioides). — A  gum  resin,  the 
coloring  matter  being  soluble  in  water. 

4.  Hematoxylin  (Logwood;  Haunatoxylon  Campechianum).— It 
forms  the  red  hatmatein  (C^jH^Og)  in  contact  with  oxygen  and  alkalies, 
and  a  black  by  the  action  of  potassic  chromate. 

5.  Luteoline  or  Weld  (Reseda  Luteola). — Soluble  in  water. 

6.  Morindin  (Morinda  Citrifolia)  (Soranjee). 

7.  Moritannie  Acid  (Morns  Tinctoria  or  Fustic). — Soluble  in  witer. 

8.  Oxypicric  Acid. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sa* 
fcetida. 

9.  Phylloxanthin. — Phylloxanthin  is  precipitated  by  boiling  cMoro- 
phyll  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  solution. 

10.  Picric  Acid  is  a  derivative  of  phenol,  and  also  a  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo. 

11.  Purree  or  Indian  Yellow  (origin  ?). — A  compound  of  magneoi 
and  purreic  or  euxanthic  acid. 
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12.  Querdtrin  (Quercus  Tinctoria). 

13.  Nubian  (See  Madder). 

14.  Saffron  (Yellow  Anthers  of  Crocus  Sativus). — A  glucoside. 

15.  Turmeric  (Curcuma  Longa). — The  coloring  matter  curcumine  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  bat  insoluble  in  water. 

16.  Manikin  and  Xanthine. — The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  flowers 
and  of  yellow  leaves. 


n.  The  Reds. 

1.  ^LUzarin  (See  Madder). 

2.  JBraalifu.^-C^HgQOjj  obtained  from  Brazil  wood. 

3.  Carmine;  Cochineal;  (from  insects  of  cocus  tribe). — Cochineal 
is  extracted  bj  water  and  alcohol.  The  coloring  body  is  carminic  add 
(Ci+HajOg),  which  combines  with  alumina  to  form  lakes. 

4.  Draconme  (Dracosna  Draco). 

5.  JTatmatem  (See  Hematoxylin). 

6.  Madder  Red  (Rubia  Tinctorum). — By  the  fermentation  of  the 
yellow  coloring  glucoside  rutrian  or  ruberythric  acid  (C^oH^Ou), 
whereby  alizarin  is  formed  (Ci4H804). 

7.  Orceine  (C7HgOg). 

8.  Safflower  (petals  of  Carthamus  Tinctorius). — The  coloring  matter 
carihamine  (C^H^O,)  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
acids. 

9.Santaline  (Pterocarpus  Santalinus). 


m.  The  Blues. 

1.  Cffanine. — This  constitutes  the  blue  coloring  matter  of  flowers 
and  also  the  coloring  matter  of  grapes. 

2.  Indigo  (various  species  of  indigofera)  (See  General  Preparation, 
page  783). — By  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  and  an  alkali,  indigo 
becomes  soluble  and  colorless  (indigo  white),  changing  to  blue  on 
exposure  to  air.     Traces  of  indigo  have  been  found  in  the  urine. 

Blue  indigo    ...         ...         ...     CkjHjqNjOj* 

White  indigo ...         ...         ...     C1flH18Nt08. 

By  oxidation,  indigo  forms  isatin  (CkjH10N804),  which,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  it,  forms  chlorisaiin  (CiflHgClgNjO*;. 

3.  Litmus,  Archil  and  Cudbear  (from  various  lichens,  as  Roccella 
Tinctoria  (litmus),  Lecanora  Tartarea  (cudbear)).  These  colors  are 
developed  by  fermentation,  whereby  orceine  (C7H7N03)  is  formed. 
(See  General  Preparation.) 

4.  Phyllocyanine. — From  chlorophyll.  This  coloring  matter  remains 
in  solution  after  the  phylloxanthin  has  been  precipitated. 

3s 
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IV.  The  Greens. 

1.  Chlorophyll. — A  resinoid  body  present  in  plants.  It  is  sotoU* 
in  ether,  and  consists  of  phylloxanthin  (a  yellow)  and  phyllocjiaiae 
(a  blue). 

V.  Brown. 

Sepia,  from  the  cuttle  fish. 

VI  Black. 

See  Hematoxylin. 
Pigmentum  Nigrum. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 


DYEING  AND  CALICO-PRINTING. 

Dyeing. — To  obtain  uniformity  of  color  it  is  necessary  that  the 
coloring  matter  should  be  applied  to  the  fabric  in  solution ;  but  it 
is  also  essential,  in  order  that  the  color  should  not  be  discharged 
when  the  fabric  is  washed,  that  it  should  be  rendered  insoluble  in 
the  fibre. 

Sometimes  the  fibre  itself  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the 
coloring  matter.  Thus,  animal  fabrics  (such  as  silk  and  wool)  com- 
bine "with  coloring  matters  ;  but  if  this  does  not  happen,  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  other  systems  have  to  be  adopted,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :— (a.)  The  fibre  is  sometimes  impregnated  with  a  material  called 
a  mordant,  such  mordant  being  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  coloring  matter  (e.g.,  alumina  and  cochineal).  (/?.)  In 
the  case  of  a  color  formed  by  the  admixture  of  solutions,  the  fabric 
is  first  saturated  with  one  solution  and  then  dipped  into  the  second, 
so  that  the  insoluble  coloring  matter  may  be  formed  in  the  fabric 
itself.  (Thus,  a  blue  dye  is  formed  from  ferric  chloride  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide.) 

The  red  dyes  used  are  madder  and  brazil  wood,  alum  and  bitartrate 
of  potash  being  the  mordants  employed.  Lac  or  cochineal  are  used 
for  dyeing  wool,  stannic  chloride  and  bitartrate  of  potash  being  used 
as  mordants.  The  aniline  colors  are  also  employed,  albumen  being 
required  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  cotton,  no  mordant  being  necessary  for 
wool  or  silk. 

The  blues  used  in  dyeing  are  usually  indigo,  the  aniline  blues,  and 
Prussian  blue,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the  admixture  of  solutions 
of  ferric  chloride  and  potassic  ferrocyanide. 

The  yellows  employed  are  weld,  quercitron,  fustic,  annatto  (alumi- 
nous mordants  being  used  for  each  of  these  dyes),  lead  chromate 
(formed  by  the  admixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  potassic  chromate), 
and  carbazotic  acid. 

Browns  and  bleaks  are  formed  by  a  mixture  of  tannin  and  a  salt 
of  iron,  different  shades  depending  on  the  relative   proportions  of 
eacb,  or  by  the  admixture  of  indigo,  etc. 
Calico  Printing. — This  consists  in  the  production  of  a  pattern  on 

3k2 
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the  fabric.    This  is  effected  in  different  wars  :  (1.)  By  printing  the 
pattern  on  the  fabric  with   the  mordant  mixed  with  gam.    By  the 
action  of  water  containing  cow-dung  or  some  dung  substitute  (dmn§a§) 
*ny  excess  of  mordant  may  be  removed.     The  fabric  is  then  dipped  in 
the  dye-bath;  any  color  taken  up,  except  that  on  the  mordanted  pattern, 
can  be  washed  out  with  water.    (2.)  Sometimes  a  resist  is  used,  that 
is,  a  substance  like  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  which  prevents  the  fabric 
taking  the  color  on  those  parts  to  which  the  resist  has  been  applied. 
(3.)  Sometimes   a  discharge  is  used.     The  color  from  a  uniformly 
printed  fabric  dyed  with  indigo,  madder,  etc.,  may  be  removed  wherever 
desired  by  the  application  of  an  acid  mixed  with  gum,  and  afterward* 
passing  the  fabric  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.    By  this 
means  the  color  will  be  discharged  wherever  the  acid  has  been  placed. 
Different  colors  may  also  be  produced  at  the  same  time,  by  combining 
the  acid  with  different  reagents. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
VEGETABLE  CHEMISTRY. 

Timies  of  Vegetable— Celluiin— Vegetable  Parchment — Gun  Cotton — Woody  and 

Gorky  Tissue— The  Life  of  a  Plant. 

Thb   organised  structures  of  plants  are  made  up  of  three  kinds  of 
material : — 

(1.)  Celluiin  (Ugmn)  (C6H10O5)n.  This  constitutes  the  growing  part 
of  the  plant,  such  as  the  cambium  layer,  etc 

(2.)  Woody  matter  (sclerogen)9  such  as  the  duramen  or  alburnum. 
(3.)  Corky  matter.    Of  this  material  the  outer  layer  of  the  plant  is 
composed. 

In  celluiin,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  present  in  the  proportion 
to  form  water,  hut  in  woody  tissue  and  in  corky  matter  the  propor- 
tions are  different. 

L  Celluiin  (lignin ;  cellulose)  (CflH^Oj)^  This  constitutes  the 
growing  and  active  part  of  the  plant.  It  forms  the  basis  of  vegetable 
cells  and  of  the  true  cell-wall.  In  its  purest  form  it  is  met  with  in 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  buds,  in  the  pith  or  medulla,  in  the 
medullary  rays,  in  the  cambium  or  under  layer  of  the  bark,  and  in 
certain  hairs  or  filaments  about  the  seeds,  such  as  cotton,  etc.  Fungi, 
and  the  substance  called  vegetable  ivory,  are  said  to  consist  of  nearly 
pure  celluiin. 

Preparation. — The  adhesion  of  the  encrusting  woody  tissue  of  the 
plant  to  the  celluiin  is  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prepare 
it  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  By  the  consecutive  action  of  various 
solvents,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  acids,  etc., 
a  condition  of  comparative  purity  may  be  effected. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  tasteless,  colorless,  and  innutritions 
substance.  Specific  gravity,  1*9.  Its  appearance  varies  :  thus  it  Is 
spongy  in  the  shoots  of  germinating  seeds  ;  porous  and  elastic  in  the  pith 
of  the  rash  and  elder ;  JUxible  and  tenacious  in  the  fibres  of  the  hemp 
and  flax ;  compact  in  the  branches  of  growing  trees  ;  hard  and  dense  in 
the  shells  of  the  filbert,  etc  Celluiin  possesses  the  power  of  depo- 
larizing a  ray  of  polarized  light. 

(fi.)  Chemical.  Celluiin  is  insoluble  in  hot  or  in  cold  water,  in 
alcohol,  in  ether,  or  in  oils.  It  is  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cupric  oxide  (see  cupr-ammonia,  p.  459),  from  which  solution  it  may 
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be  precipitated  by  acids.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  iodine.     It  is  capable 
of  fermentation,  as  shown  in  the  ripening  of  fruits. 

Concentrated  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it  slightly,  converting  it  first 
into  starch,  and  finally  into  gum ; — hence  fabrics  are  injured  by  being 
boiled  in  soda.     Heated  with  alkalies,  it  forms  oxalic  acid. 

Action  of  Acids. — Dilute  mineral  and  organic  acids  have  very  little 
action  upon  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  if  the  cellulin  be  heated 
with  it,  but  the  cellulin  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  converting  it  first  into  dextrin,  and  finally 
after  prolonged  boiling  in  a  quantity  of  water,  into  glucose.  Nitrie 
acid,  (specific  gravity,  1*2)  has  no  action  upon  it  unless  the  mixture  be 
heated,  when  it  forms  oxalic  acid. 

Vegetable  Parchment. — Preparation.  By  immersing  blotting- 
paper  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  part  of  water. 
The  paper  after  immersion  needs  thorough  washing. 

Properties. — Tough,  waterproof,  and  transparent.  It  neither  gains 
in  weight  nor  alters  in  composition  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the 
change  being  molecular. 

Gun-Cutton  {Pyroxylin;  Nitro-cellulm  ;  Cellulo-nitrin). — Prepara- 
tion. By  soaking  cotton  wool  in  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  (1*5 
specific  gravity)  and  sulphuric  acids: — 

CflHl0O5     +       3HNOs      =     CsH^NO,)^     +     3H,0. 

Cellulin       +      Nitric  acid       =       Trinitzo  oellulin       +      Water. 

Constitution. — Cellulin  has  been  regarded  as  a  trihydric  alcohol 
C6H7Ot(OH)j,  and  pyroxylin  as  a  nitric  ether,  C6HtO«(NOj)j; 
a  similar  relationship  exists  between  glycerin,  CsHfl(OH),  and  nitro- 
glycerin CiHf(NO$)j,  and  between  ethylio  alcohol,  CcH,(OH)  and 
ethylic  nitrate  C8H5(N03).  The  more  rational  formula  for  gun-cotton, 
however,  seems  to  be  C0H7(NOs)sOs,  i.e.,  regarding  it  as  a  substi- 
tution product  of  cellulin,  C6H10O9,  where  Hs  has  been  replaced  by 
(NO,),. 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  Notwithstanding  that  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  cellulin  remains  unaltered  after  the  action  of  the  acid, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  82  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  to  hare 
lost  its  power  of  depolarizing  a  ray  of  light.  It  will  moreover,  have 
become  hygroscopic  and  highly  electrical  when  rubbed  or  pulled  oat 
briskly.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  water,  ether,  or  in  dilute  acids,  bat 
is  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  in  methylic  acetate,  and  in  a  mixture  of  ether, 
ammonia,  and  potash. 

(/J.)  Chemical.  Its  composition  varies  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  acid  employed  : — 

Thus,  by  the  use  of  a  less  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a  less  highly  nitrated 

nitro-cellulin  may  be  produced,  such  as  the  compounds  C6Hy(NOg)0, 

and  CflH8(NO£)eOj,  the  latter  constituting  the  dinitro-cellulin  used  for 
collodion. 
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Gun-cotton  inflames  at  or  about  400°  F.  (204*5°  C). 

By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  (such  as  nascent  hydrogen,  etc.), 
gun-cotton  may  be  reconverted  into  cellulin. 

The  products  of  its  combustion  are  CO,  CO*  N,  HN03,  and  CN. 

Collodion  is  a  solution  of  dinitro-cellulin  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Uses  of  Cellulin. — In  nature,  its  use  is  essentially  vital,  performing 
the  functions  of  the  plant,  and  elaborating  the  various  products  from 
the  vegetable  juices. 

Xn  the  arts,  cellulin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cotton 
fabrics,  gun-cotton,  collodion,  etc. 

TT-  Woody  Matter  (incrtisting  matter;    sclerogen).      This  is   the 

deposit  found  either  within  the  cell,  or  encrusting  the  cell  walL     It  is 

difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 

which  it  becomes  oxidized.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  in  ether. 

Unlike  cellulin,  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies.     Exposed  to  the  air,  and  more 

especially  under  the  influence  of  certain  parasitic  plants,  it  becomes 

pulverulent  ("  dry  rot")     Sulphuric  acid  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of 

cellulin,  convert  woody  matter  into  sugar.  Nitric  acid  tinges  it  yellow, 

and  forms  certain  gelatinous  compounds  with  it ;    hydrochloric  acid 

renders  it  brown  and  black.    Iodine  with  sulphuric  acid  turns  it  of  a 

blue  color.     The  products  of  its  destructive  distillation  have  been 

already  described  (page  597). 

Uses. — In  nature  woody  matter  gives  support  to  the  plant.  In  the 
arts  its  uses  are  numberless. 

til-  Gorky  Matter  is  also  an  incrusting  'material,  and  always 
occurs  outside  the  cell  wall.  The  entire  plant — leaves,  fruit,  flowers, 
and  indeed  every  cell,  is  covered  with  it. 

Properties. — It  is  lighter  than,  and  impermeable  to  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  in  alcohol,  or  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies*  It  is 
insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  except  by  heat,  or  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  action,  but  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1*2), 
-which  converts  it  into  suberic  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  chlorine.  It  is 
turned  brown  (not  blue  like  woody  matter)  by  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid.     It  will  not  take  a  dye.    These  reactions  show — 

1.  Why  potatoes  and  fruits  do  not  dry,  viz.,  owing  to  the  imper- 
meability to  water  of  the  corky,  encrusting  matter. 

2.  Why  cotton  must  be  first  bleached  with  chlorine  before  being 
dyed,  viz.,  to  remove  the  corky  matter  present  on  the  cells. 

Uses  in  nature. — To  bind  cells  together,  and  to  prevent  the  moisture 
in  the  cells  evaporating. 

The  Life  of  a  Plant. 

The  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground. 

The  soil  is  formed  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  rain  containing 
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carbonic  acid  in  solution  upon  rocks.  The  water  in  the  interstices  of 
the  rock,  by  expansion  during  a  frost,  assists  in  breaking  down  die 
rock  upon  which  the  rain  and  air  have  previously  acted.  Thus  the  soil 
derives  certain  mineral  ingredients.  The  spores  of  the  lower  orders  of 
plants,  such  as  the  lichens,  find  in  the  broken-down  rock  a  resting- 
place,  where  they  grow,  live,  and  die ;  their  remains  supplying  the  toil 
with  organic  constituents  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants  of  a  higher 
order. 

The  seed  is  placed  in  this  soil.  Under  the  influence  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  by  the  action  upon  it  of  a  nitrogenized  ferment  (diastase), 
the  insoluble  starch  of  the  seed  is  converted  into  soluble  sugar,  tmu 
providing  the  first  food  of  the  plant,  until  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself. 
The  germ  shoots,  i.e.,  sends  forth  leaves  and  roots.  These  are  the 
organs  whereby  it  obtains  food,  the  former  acting  as  lungs,  or  rather 
as  organs  of  transpiration  and  formative  organs,  and  the  latter  as 
mouths  for  the  absorption  of  liquids  necessary  for  its  sustenance. 

The  food  of  the  plant  is  entirely  inorganic.  To  take  the  inorganic 
and  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  the  animal,  is  the  special  work  of  the 
vegetable.  The  ground  on  which  the  plant  grows  is  the  medium  for 
such  transference.  One  thing,  however,  is  essential,  vit^  that  the  food 
supplied  to  the  plant  should  be  soluble. 

The  leaves  inhale  ammonia  and  more  particularly  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  is  the  active  surface  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  gi  ving-off  of  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots.  The  leaves 
absorb  but  little  water,  a  moist  air  being  required  in  certain  cases 
merely  to  check  transpiration.  Under  the  action  of  light  and  in  the 
presence  of  water,  the  cells  of  the  leaves  fix  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  exhale  pure  oxygen.  This  carbon  they  utilise  in  the 
preparation  of  the  vegetable  products  characteristic  of  plant  life. 

The  roots  also  take  up— carbon  as  COc,  derived  from  decaying 
organic  matter,  nitrogen  from  the  ammonia  carried  down  by  rain  or 
set  free  as  a  product  of  putrefaction,  or  derived  from  the  nitrates  end 
nitrites  the  results  of  nitrification,  together  with  sulphur,  phosphor*, 
and  chlorine  derived  from  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  in 
the  soil. 

Thus  the  plant  grows,  the  tips  of  the  buds  and  the  extremities  of 
the  rootlets  being  the  active  points  of  growth.  Here  no  starch  is  to 
be  found,  since  in  these  parts  it  is  converted  into  sugar  to  aid  the 
growth. 

The  culminating  point  in  the  life  of  the  plant  is  the  formation  of 
fruit.  The  unripe  fruit,  as  well  as  fleshy  roots  and  other  vegetable 
organs,  contain  an  insoluble  body  called  pectose9  to  which  the  hardness 
of  unripe  fruits  is  due,  together  with  a  vegetable  acid,  such  as  citric 
tartaric,  malic,  etc.,  to  the  presence  of  which  their  sour,  rough  and 
astringent  taste  is  to  be  attributed.  By  the  action  of  warmth,  of  the 
acid,  and  of  a  peculiar  ferment  present  in  the  fruit  (called  by  Fremj 
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the  insoluble  peciose  of  unripe  fruits  undergoes  change  into  the 
soluble  pectin  (CcH9Os)n  of  ripe  fruits,  which,  as  ripening  proceeds, 
becomes  transformed  into  pectic  and  pectosic  acids.  These  impart  to 
tbe  juice  its  power  of  gelatinizing  (that  is,  of  forming  a  jelly)  when 
boiled.  Further,  the  fruit  as  it  ripens  absorbs  oxygen,  and  evolves 
carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  tartaric  or  other  acid  by  oxidation  becomes 
converted  into  fruit  sugar.     Thus — 

3C4H,0e  +       O,       =    C<jHwOc    +    3H80    +     6CO*. 

Tartaric      -f    Oxygen     =     Fruit  sugar    +     Water     +    Carbonic 
acid  anhydride. 

-A.   similar  change  to  that  described  above  results  in  the  case  of  the 
cellulin  and  of  the  starch  by  the  assimilation  of  water. 
Tbus  the  ripe  fruit  becomes  sweet 

The  ripening  action  being  complete,  oxidation  still  continues,  but  it 
now  induces  the  changes  incident  to  decay. 

Finally,  the  plant  dies  and  decays.    Its  carbon  is  dissipated  as  COs, 

its  hydrogen  as  H*0,  and  its  nitrogen  as  NH3.     Thus  the  dead  plant 

becomes  gaseous  food  for  living  plants.     Its  mineral  constituents  are 

washed  into  the  soil,  whilst  its  woody  tissue  rots  and  forms  humus. 

These  also  serve  as  sources  of  food  for  fresh  vegetation. 

The  plant-feeding  power  of  the  soil  needs  constant  renewal  in  order 
to  maintain  its  fertility.  This  is  effected  by  manuring;  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  nitrogen  and  silica,  together  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alka- 
lies, are  supplied  by  gypsum  (which,  as  well  as  supplying  lime  and 
sulphur,  serves  to  retain  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  converting  it  into 
sulphate),  by  bone-ash,  by  superphosphate,  by  sodium  chloride  (which 
may  be  converted  into  carbonate,  silicate,  or  other  salts  of  sodium) 
by  sodium  nitrate,  by  the  alkaline  silicates  (soluble  silicates  being 
needed  more  especially  by  the  cereals),  and  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

Further,  dead  plants,  the  ashes  of  plants,  urine,  solid  animal  excre- 
ment, guano  (i.e.,  the  dung  of  carnivorous  sea  birds,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia),  and  soot  which  contains  ammonia, 
are  all  employed  as  sources  of  food  for  the  vegetable. 

Sometimes  the  ground  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  the  soil  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  whereby  the 
ground  becomes  enriched. 

The  use  of  lime  depends  on  its  power  of  promoting  the  decay  of 
organic,  and  the  decomposition  of  mineral  matters,  whereby  they  are 
converted  into  soluble  forms. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  different  plants,  like  different 
animals,  need  different  foods.  Henee  the  principle  of  "  the  rotation  of 
crops/9 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
A2HMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

AunnciHOiDs :    I.  Animal  Solids— II.  Nutrient  Fluids— III.  Digestion,  sad  tat 
Fluids  oonoemed  in  it— IV.  Ezcrementitious  Products. 

ALBUMINOIDS  OB  PROTEIDS. 

The  Proteids  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  every 
solid  tissue,  and  are  indissolubly  connected  with  every  manifestation  of 
vital  activity. 

The  formula  C^Hu^N^OssS  represents  their  approximate  com- 
position. A  little  ash  always  remains  after  incineration,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates. 

Their  origin  is  vegetable  and  vegetable  only.  It  is  the  special  work 
of  the  vegetable  to  form  albuminoids  out  of  the  simple  chemical  com- 
pounds serving  as  their  food. 

The  animal  cannot  form  a  proteid,  but  it  can  convert  one  proteidinto 
another  proteid  characteristic  of  any  special  animal  solid  or  fluid. 

Their  end  is  to  be  burnt  up  in  the  animal  economy,  the  liver  and 
kidneys  being  the  main  furnaces  for  such  destruction.  Water  and 
carbonic  acid,  along  with  imperfectly  oxidized  organic  bodies  are  formed 
as  the  products  of  the  burning,  these  latter  compounds  containing  the 
nitrogen  of  the  proteid.  Of  such  bodies,  urea  stands  foremost  Tie 
processes  whereby  these  compounds  are  formed  are  termed  meUMc 
processes. 

No  doubt  intermediate  bodies  are  formed  from  the  partial  de- 
composition of  the  proteids  prior  to  their  ultimate  destruction.  Of 
such  retrograde  intermediate  compounds,  glycogen  and  fats  are  illus- 
trations. 

Whether  proteids  undergo  higher  synthetical  development  in  the 
animal  is  doubtful*  Possibly  hamoglobin  may  be  an  illustration  of  each 
higher  development ;  but  the  process  is  at  most  unusual. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PROTEIDS. 

Class  L     Albumens. 

(Soluble  in  water.     Solutions  coagulated  by  heat.) 


Properties. 


)er-aH>mnen  . 


veget-aTbumeii 


A  yellow,  elastic,  transparent  body.  If  quite  dry, 
may  be  heated  to  .100°  0.  without  change.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  co- 
agulated by  heat.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid,  but  is 
precipitated  on  the  audition  of  acids  in  large  quan- 
tity. The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  strong 
HC1,  and  in  strong  HNOr  When  injected  into  the 
reins,  ser-albumen  does  not,  like  oy-albumen,  pass 
into  the  urine. 

Coagulated  by  ether  and  turpentine,  which  ser-albu- 
men is  not.  It  is  also  unlike  ser-albumen  in  being 
insoluble  in  strong  HNOs.  When  injected  into  the 
veins,  it  passes  into  the  urine  unchanged. 

Occurs  in  nearly  all  vegetable  juice*,  especially  in 
potatoes  and  wheat  flour.  Its  reactions  closely  re- 
semble those  of  oY-albuinen. 


Glass  n.    Globulins. 

(Insoluble  in  pure  water.     Soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
in  dilute  solutions  (1  per  cent.)  of  NaCl  or  other  neutral  salt.) 


Nans. 


Myosin.  •  • 


Globulin  (para- 
gk>bnlin). 


Fibrinogen    .. 


viteDin  •• 


Muscle 


•  • 


Properties. 


Prepared  from 
Blood  $orum9 
by  passing 
CO,  through 
a  dilute  solu- 
tion. 
Aqueout  ku- 

mour. 
Crystalline 

few. 

Pericardial 

fluid. 
Hydrocele 

fluid,  etc. 
Yelk  of  egg 


Coagulated  by  heat  and  by  alcohol.  Soluble  in  very 
dilute  HC1,  rapidly  becoming  acid-albumen  or  syn- 
tonin.  Dissolves  in  dilute  alkali,  forming  an  albu~ 
minaU. 

The  globulin  from  blood  serum  is  Jibrino»pkutict  *.*., 
it  can  form  fibrin  in  contact  with  certain  bodies.  In 
this  respect  it  ditfers  from  the  globulin  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Precipitated  by  CO,  or  by  very  dilute  acids  from  its 
solution  inNaCl.  Soluble  in  water  saturated  with 
oxygen,  and  in  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions;  but 
if  the  solution  contains  1  per  cent,  of  alkali  it  dis- 
solves as  an  albuminate,  and  not  as  free  globulin.  It 
is  converted  into  acid-albumen  by  dilute  acids.  It 
ooagulatesat  168°  F.  (70°  C). 

Fibrinogen  is  more  difficult  to  precipitate  by  CO„  and 
less  difficult  to  precipitate  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  than  globulin. 

Vitellin  is  the  residue  left  after  treating  the  yelk  with 
ether.  It  is  a  white  granular  body,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  It 
is  neither  fibrino-plastie  nor  flbrinogenous.  It  is 
converted  into  acid  albumen  by  dilute  acids,  and 
is  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  as  an  albuminate.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  ossein. 
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Class  ILL    Derived  Albumens. 

(Insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  NaCl  solutions.    Soluble  in 

acids  and  alkalies.) 


Name. 


(a.)  Add  albu- 


(0.)  Alkali  alba 

men     (albumi- 
nate) 


•  •     » • 


Plant   oaiein 
(legumin)     . 


Source. 


Milk..     .. 

Seeds  of 
plant* 


Properties. 


Albumen*  dissolved  in  dilute  adds.  If  the  albumem 
of  Class  I.  be  acted  on  with  a  small  quantity  of 
dilute  acid  (QC1  or  acetic),  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  does  not  take  place  at  70°  C,  and  its  levo- 
rotatory  action  on  a  polariaed  ray  is  largely  increased 
(acid  albumen).  On  carefully  neutralising  tins  acid 
solution,  a  white  precipitate  of  albumen  is thrown 
down,  which  will  be  found  to  be  insoluble  in  vutnr 
or  in  a  sodium  ohloride  solution,  but  to  be  soluble  m 
an  excess  of  an  alkali  or  of  an  alkahne  carbonate. 
Coagulates  at  70°  0.  The  albumens  of  Class  II.  aw 
also  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  forming  add  aJbusaem. 
The  solutions  yield  a  precipitate  when  neutralised, 
but  this  (unlike  that  produced  in  the  ease  of 
Class  I.)  is  not  soluble  in  neutral  saline  sdabooi. 

Albumens  dissolved  in  dilute  alkalies.  like  aesk, 
dilute  alkalies  prevent  the  coagulation  of  albumen 
by  heat ;  but  the  albumen  is  precipitated  on  tsc 
solution  being  neutralised,  precipitation  not  taking 
place  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  (albu- 
minates). 

Ca*ein  is  closely  allied  to  the  artificial  alhnmmstm. 
It  is  coagulated  by  the  action  of  certain  anuesl 
membranes  (rennet).  , 

Precipitated  by  rennet. 


Glass  IV.    Fibrin. 

(Insoluble  in  pure  water.    Sparingly  soluble  in  neutral  saline  solution* 

or  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.) 


Name. 


Fibrin 


Plant  fibrin    . . 


Source. 


Blood;  lymph; 
chyle. 


Plants,  espe- 
cially seeds 
of  cereals. 


Properties. 


For  its  formation  ue  BloodTpp.  808, 814).  Fibrin  ki«7 
elastic  anH  possesses  a  filamentous  structure.  It  i* 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  Terr  high  teapo** 
tures,  or  after  lengthened  action.  It  swells  upvea 
acted  on  with  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  disflb* 
slightly  after  their  prolonged  action,  aided  bybs& 
Swells  up  in  cold  HC1  (1  per  cent.),  and  disri* 
with  ease  if  pepsin  be  added  to  the  nod  solutka. 

By  boiling;  with  sulphuric  add,  is  converted  into  b>a 
cine,  tyrosine, '.and  glutamic 
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Class  V.    Coagulated  Proteids. 

[Insoluble  either  in  dilute  or  strong  acids,  except  acetic  acid.  Soluble 
in  the  gastric  fluid  (pepsin)  or  in  the  pancreatic  juice  (pan- 
creatine), which  converts  the  coagulated  proteid  first  into  «yn- 
tanin  and  finally  into  peptones.) 


N 


Properties. 


Coagulated  proteids  are  produoed  by  the  action  of  heat 
or  of  alcohol  on  neutral  solutions  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
myosin,  etc.  8trong  HC1  and  also  ether  convert 
OY-albumen  into  a  coagulated  form.  Heat  similarly 
converts  the  albuminates  into  a  coagulated  form, 
but  the  precipitate  may  be  reconverted  into  albu- 
minates by  potassio  hydrate. 


CBodi 


Class  VL   Peptones. 

i  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  albuminoids. 
Soluble  in  pure  water  ;  solutions  not  being  coagulated  by  heat. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.) 


Name. 

Source. 

Properties. 

Peptones 

8tomaeh  and 
small  intes- 
tines only. 

These  bodies  are  highly  diffusible.    They  are  not  pre- 
cipitated either  by  acids  or  alkalies. 

The  proteids  are  amorphous  colloidal  substances,  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left.  Their  solubilities  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  (from  Fownes): — 

I.  Proteids  soluble  in  water  : 

Aqueous  solutions  not  coagulated  by  boiling    Peptones. 
Aqueous  solutions  coagulated  by  boiling     .    Albumens. 

II.  Proteids  insoluble  in  water  : 

(a.)  Soluble  in  a   1  p.  c.  solution  of  sodio 

chloride Globulins. 

03.)  Insoluble  in  a  1  p.  c.  solution  of  sodio 
chloride. 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (0*1  p.  c.)  in 
the  cold : 
Soluble  in  hot  spirit      ....    Alkali-albumen. 
Insoluble  in  hot  spirit  ....    Acid-albumen. 
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Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (0*1  p.  c)  in 

the  cold : 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (0*1  p.  c.) 

at  60°  C Fibrin. 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (0*1  p.  c.) 

at  60°  C. ;  insoluble  in  strong  acids  : 

Soluble  in  gastric  juice     .        .        .         •  {  C<2J££* 
Insoluble  in  gastric  juice  ....     AkyloXd. 

Reactions  of  the  Proteids. 

1.  The  proteids  are  all  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  solutions  d 
the  caustic  alkalies  by  the  aid  of  heat.  They  coagulate,  however,  at 
different  temperatures;  albumens  coagulating  between  67°  and  73°  C, 
myosin  below  55°  C,  whilst  others  require  a  temperature  above  7*PC 

Solutions  of  proteids  react  as  follows  : — 

2.  Precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  mineral  acids. 

3.  A  white  precipitate  produced  by  potassium  feirocyanide  in  an 
acetic  acid  solution. 

4.  Precipitated  when  an  acetic  acid  solution  is  boiled  with  * 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 

[Precipitation  of  a  proteid  occurs  with  basic  lead  acetate  —  with 
mercuric  chloride— with  tannic  acid — with  alcohol — also  on  the 
addition  of  powdered  potassium  carbonate  to  saturation,  etc.] 

5.  Milloria  teat  (Millon's  reagent : — Dissolve  mercury  by  beat  in 
2  parts  of  nitric  acid ;  dilute  this  acid  liquid  with  twice  its  balk  d 
water.  Pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  for  use).  A  precipitate 
of  a  purple  red  colour  is  formed  when  a  proteid  is  heated  with  MiUon* 
reagent. 

6.  Xanthoproteic  reaction.— Nitric  acid  and  heat — Solution  becomes 
yellow.  —  An  amber-red  color  is  produced  on  adding  an  excess  of 
alkali  to  the  yellow  mixture. 
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A.— ANIMAL  SOLIDS. 
Bones,  Teeth,  Shells,  etc.,  Flesh,  Gelatin,  Chondrin,  Haib,  Silk, 

Brain  and  Nerve  Tissue. 

Bone,  Teeth,  Shells. 

Table  I. 
Composition  of  the  Healthy  Human  Bones  of  a  Child  and  of  an  Adult. 


Calcium 
phosphate 

and 
fluoride. 

Calcium     J 
carbonate.  $ 

Magnesium  { 
phosphate.  \ 


Animal 
matter, 


; ) 


Bones  from  a  child  at.  13  months. 
Cause  of  death  bronchitis. 


i 

Cm 


39-6 

6-0 

1-0 

43*4 


•J 


47-6 

6-0 

0-8 

46-7 


4 


47'6 

5-9 

0-8 

46-7 


W 


50*6 

7-1 

10 

41-3 


3 


46*1 

6  0 

1-0 

48*9 


49-2 

6-4 

0-8 

43-6 


Bones  from  a  male  art.  40  years. 
Cause  of  death  bronchitis. 


60-2 


8-0 


1-4 


30-4 


.3 


67*9 


7'8 


1-4 


32-9 


i 


67-4 


7-5 


1-3 


33-8 


W 


61*8 


8-8 


1-4 


28-0 


67  4 


7-3 


1-3 


34-0 


58-2 


7-8 


1-6 


32-4 


Table  II. 
Composition  of  the  Bones  of  different  Mammals,  Birds,  Fish,  and  Reptiles. 


Calcium 
phosphate. 

Calcium 
fluoride. 

Calcium 


Magnesium 
phosphate. 

Other 

•alts. 

Animal 


Mammals  (Femur  of). 


9o 


58-0 
2-2/ 
8-0 
1-4 


]30-4 


cu   * 

•SIS 


66-9 


12-2 


1-0 


0-5 


30-4 


8 


54*1 


12-7 


1-4 


0*8 


31-0 


Ml 


64-4 


12-0 


1-9 


0-7 


31-0 


I* 


58-9 


9*0 


1-2 


0-9 


30*0 


£ 


57-9 


11-1 


1-1 


1-0 


28-9 


A 


67*5 


4-8 


1-0 


0-7 


360 


Birds  (Femur 
of). 


68-6 


6-1 


0*8 


0-8 


34-7 


* 


OQ 


59-6 


8*9 


1-0 


0*9 


29-7 


Fish 
(Vertebra  of.) 


67*6 


4*9 

2*3 

1-0 

34*2 


g 

a 
2 


36-6 


1-0 

0-7 

0-8 

60-9 


69-6 


2*2 

10 

1*8 

36-6 
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Tabu  in. 
Composition  of  certain  Diseased  Bones,  of  Teeth^  and  of  varum*  SheUs. 


Diseased  Bone. 

Tooth. 

Enamel 
of 

Crab 
Shell. 

Oyster 

ShelL 

Hen's 

Fas 

Rachitis. 

Caries. 

Tooth. 

RKoll 

(PesLV 

Tibia. 
\  26-9 

Femur. 

Calcium  pbotphate 
Calcium  fluoride. . 

88*4 

64-3 

88*5 

6-0 

1-2 

1-0 

37-8 

Calcium  carbonate 

4-9 

6-4 

6*3 

8-0 

62-8 

98-3 

97-0 

t* 

Magnesium   phoi- 

phate       ..     .. 

Other  aalta  ..     .. 

0-8 

11 

1-0 

1*6 

1-0 

• » 

•  • 

0* 

l-l 

0*9 

1-4 

•  • 

1-6 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

Animal  matter    .. 

663 

54*2 

280 

2*0 

28-6 

0-5 

2-0 

57*4 

Omitting  the  periosteum,  or  external  membrane  of  the  bone,  and 
the  internal  membranes,  marrow,  etc.,  bone  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
an  organic  substance,  called  ossein,  with  certain  inorganic  compounds. 
It  baa  been  stated  that  iron  has  been  found  in  bone,  but  this  b 
probably  due  to  the  retention  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
bone. 

We  would  note  that: — 

(1.)  There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
bones  of  the  higher  mammalia.     (Table  IX) 

(2.)  The  bones  of  the  young  contain  more  animal  matter,  and  less 
earthy  matter  than  the  bones  of  adults.  There  is,  however,  no  well- 
marked  gradation  in  the  proportions.     (Table  I.) 

(3.)  The  composition  of  bone  is  influenced  by  certain  diseases. 
(Table  III.)  These  alterations  consist  generally  in  a  diminution  of  the 
several  earthy  constituents. 

(4.)  The  composition  of  bone  varies  slightly  with  the  part  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Thus  the  femur  and  humerus  contain,  as  a  rnJe, 
more  earthy  matter  than  the  tibia  and  fibula  or  the  radius  and  ubs 
of  the  same  individual,  whilst  the  scapula,  the  sternum  and  the  vertebra 
contain  less  earthy  matter  than  the  long  bones.     {See  Table  L) 

(5.)  It  would  seem  that  the  bones  of  males  contain  slightly  more 
earthy  matter  than  the  bones  of  females. 

Of  other  animal  substances  closely  allied  to  bone  we  note — 

(a.)  Teeth  (Table  III).  The  substance  of  the  teeth  is  (excepting 
the  enamel)  very  like  bone  in  composition.  The  enamel  (£«.,  the 
covering  of  the  tooth  external  to  the  gum),  is  remarkable  for  coo- 
taining  very  little  organic  matter  and  a  large  excess  of  inorganic 
constituents. 

(/3»)  The  Shells  of  the  crustacean  and  of  the  mollusca,  and  also 
birds'  eggs,  contain  generally  but  little  phosphate  and  a  considerable 
excess  of  carbonate  of  lime. 


I 
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(y.)  In  Fish  Scales  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  less,  and  the  animal 
iter  more,  than  occurs  in  bone. 
Properties  of  bone. 

(aJ)  Action  of  heat  in  open  vessels.  The  organic  matter  burns  away, 
Bering  a  white  "  bone-ash "  (CajP^Oe).  This  residue  is  used  in  the 
aannfacture  of  phosphorus  (see  page  151),  and  for  a  manure  principally 
n  the  form  of  superphosphate. 

(/?•)  Action  of  heat  in  closed  vessels  (Destructive  distillation).  Am- 
nonia  and  tarry  matters  (Bone-oil  or  Dippers  oil)  are  evolved,  the 
residue  remaining  in  the  retort  constituting  "Animal  Charcoal*9  or 
"  Bone  Black."  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  finely  divided  carbon.  Animal  charcoal  is  largely  used  in  sugar 
refining.  After  its  decolorizing  power  has  been  exhausted,  the 
charcoal  may  be  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  bone  ash. 

(y.)  Action  of  water.  When  bones  are  boiled  in  water  at  212°  F. 
(100°  C.)  all  that  occurs  is  the  separation  of  the  fat  present  in  the 
bone.  This  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  ossein  of  the 
bone  being  insoluble.  If  the  bone,  however,  be  digested  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  300?  F.,  ejg~>  in  a  Papin's  digester,  the  organic  matter 
is  rapidly  converted  into  gelatin,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  This 
converted  ossein  is  used  for  glue. 

(3.)  Action  of  acids*  When  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  bone, 
effervescence  first  occurs  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  lime  carbonate. 
In  time  the  dilute  acid  dissolves  out  the  whole  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, etc.,  leaving  a  semi-transparent  horn-like  body,  called  ossein 
(the  organic  constituent  of  the  bone),  which  by  the  action  of  heat 
under  pressure  may  be  converted  into  gelatin. 

(e.)  Action  of  burial.    After  long  burial  the  organic  matter  of  bone 
disappears,  the  inorganic  constituents  only  remaining. 

Flesh. 

Composition  of  Flesh — 

w a *6T             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  # o  v 

Fibrin  (with  nerve  tissue,  blood-vessels,  etc.).  1 7*0 

Albumen        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2*5 

Other  constituents  of  the  juice        2*6 

1<XH> 

Muscle  contains  about  three-fourths  its  weight  of  liquid.  One  part  of 
the  water  of  muscle  is  due  to  the  blood  present,  and  a  second  part  to 
the  "juice  of  fiesh"  as  it  is  called,  i.e.,  an  acid  liquid  containing 
kreatm,  inosite,  and  certain  salts,  together  with  phosphoric,  lactic, 
and  butyric  acids. 

Kreatine  (C4HgNsO«+aq),  when  boiled  in  an  acid,  loses  water  and 
becomes  hreatinme  (C4H7NaO),  a  minute  trace  of  which  is  found  in 

3f 
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urine.     When  boiled  with  alkalies,  kreatin  gains  water  and  yields 
(CH^O)  and  tarcosin  (CHjNOg). 

Inosite  or  muscle  sugar  (CgH^Og. + 2aq),  a  body  similar  in  eompoatfea 
bnt  dissimilar  in  properties  to  grape  sugar,  may  be  prepared  from  the 
concentrated  extract  of  flesh.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  greet 
kidney-beans. 

As  soda  is  the  chief  alkali  of  the  blood,  the  alkalinity  of  blood  being 
supposed  to  be  due  to  phosphate  of  soda  (NagHPO*),  so  potash  is  the 
chief  alkali  of  the  juice  of  flesh,  the  acidity  of  flesh  being  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  acid  phosphate  of  potash  (KH*P04), 

Gelatin  and  Ghondrin  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  result  from  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  gelatinous  tissues,  such 
as  skin,  tendons  and  bones,  or  on  chondrin-producing  tissues,  such 
as  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  joints. 

Ultimate  Composition  of  Gelatin  and  Chondrin. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


••« 


Gelatin. 

Ghondrin. 

50-0 

49-1 

6-6 

7-1 

18*8 

144 

251 

29-4 

100-0  100-0 


In  addition  to  the  above,  earthy  phosphates  are  always  present  in 
gelatin  and  chondrin. 

Gelatin  is  found  in  a  pure  state  as  isinglass  (the  dried  swimming- 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon),  and  in  a  less  pure  state  as  calf  s-foot  jelly, 
glue,  and  sice.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  insoluble  either  in  cold 
water,  in  alcohol,  or  in  ether.  It  shrinks  greatly  in  bulk  when  ex- 
posed to  dry  air.  If  perfectly  dry,  gelatin  may  be  preserved  in- 
definitely, but  when  moist  it  rapidly  becomes  acid,  and  putrefies. 

A  gelatin  solution  is  precipitated  as  tanno-gelatin  by  tannic  acid* 
(the  only  acid  known  that  possesses  the  power  of  precipitating  it), 
by  alcohol,  by  merouric  chloride,  by  merourous  and  mercuric  nitrates, 
and  by  chlorine  (as  a  chlorite  of  gelatine).  It  is  neither  precipitated 
by  alum  nor  by  basic  or  neutral  lead  acetate. 

Boiled  with  strong  alkaline  solutions,  it  is  converted  into  Interne, 
or  amido  caproic  acid  (CgHlsNOg),  and  glyoocol  (glycocine)  or  «asV 
acetic  acid  (CgHgNO^  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 

A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatin  sets  on  cooling.  Repeated  boiling 
destroys  this  property. 

Chondrin  is  the  gelatin  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  joints. 

*  Leather  consists  of  a  combination  of  a  gelatinous  tissue  (as  skin)  witk  tank 
(am  page  736). 
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It  is  not  so  soluble  as  gelatin  in  boiling  water.  It  is  precipitated 
by  acids.  In  the  case  of  acetic  acid  the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
in  excess  of  acid,  bnt  in  the  case  of  the  other  acids  the  least  excess  of 
icid  effects  the  solution  of  the  precipitate.  Its  solution  is  precipitated 
by  alum  and  by  lead  acetate.  It  forms  glucose  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

XTses. — Size  is  the  gelatinized  solution  produced  by  boiling  clippings 
of  hides,  parchment,  etc.,  in  water. 

Glue  is  manufactured  by  boiling  the  parings  of  hides,  etc.,  in  water* 

The   hides  are  first  carefully  cleansed  from  hair  and  blood  by  lime. 

This    done,  the  lime  is  carbonated  by  free  exposure,  after  which 

the   hides   are  boiled   in  water.      The  liquid   is    kept  warm  for  a 

time  to  allow  the  impurities  to  subside*    The  solution  is  then  cooled, 

the  gelatinized  mass  being  cut  into  slices  and  dried  on  nets  in  the 

air.       The  temperature  at  which  the  drying  process  is  effected  is 

important,  a  summer  heat  having  a  tendency  to  melt  the  glue,  and  a 

winter  cold  to  split  it. 

Hair  contains  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Silk. — This  is  said  to  consist  of  three  layers,  the  outer  one  of  gelatin, 
and  soluble  in  water ;  the  centre  one  of  albumen,  and  soluble  in  boiling 
acetic  acid  ;  the  inner  one  of  sericin  (C^H^NjOg)  and  insoluble  either 
in  water  or  in  acetic  acid. 

Brain  and  Neive  Tissue. — The  watery  extract  (75  to  80  per  cent) 
of  brain  tissue  contains  inosite,  kreatin,  uric  acid,  zanthin,  sarcine,  and 
lactic  acid,  whilst  the  solid  undissolved  matters  consist  of  fats,  ohole- 
sterin,  cerebrin  or  cerebric  acid  (C^H^NOs)  and  lecithin  (C4SH8iNPOg). 
Lecithin  is  also  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  is  a  substance  largely 
diffused  in  the  animal  organism.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waxy 
mass,  forming  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  uniting  both  with  acids  and 
bases.  On  boiling  with  acids,  lecithin  is  resolved  into  choline,  glycero- 
phoephoric  acid,  palmitic  and  oleic  acids.  The  ash  (3  to  4  per  cent.) 
consists  mainly  of  the  salts  (especially  potassium  salts)  of  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids. 


B.— NUTRIENT  ANIMAL  FLUIDS. 
Blood,  Chyle,  Lymph,  Milk. 

Blood. 

Composition. — This  can  only  be  stated  very  generally,  although  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  composition  of  blood  is  singularly  uniform. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  the  work  it  has  to  perform  in 
supplying  the  materials  for  the  replenishment  of  worn-out  tissue,  and 
in  carrying  away  some  of  the  products  arising  from  their  destruction* 

3r2 
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Average  Composition  per  1,000  parts  of  Human  Blood  (Becquerel  ssd 

Rodier). 


The  quantities  are  stated  in  parte  per  1,000 

of  blood* 


Hale. 


Spedfio  Gravity  of  denbrinated  blood.. 
Do.         of  aerum        ..        •• 


1060-0 
1028-0 


1067-4 
1027*4 


Water 

Fibrin  (P) 

f  Saponified  fet 
Phosphorised  fat 
Cholestarin  . . 
8exolin        .. 
Albumen . . 
Blood  oarpueoles.  • 
Extractive  matters  and  salts 


Iron 


I  Sodium  chloride  ••  ., 
Earthy  phosphates  •  •  .  • 
Soluble  salts  other  than  NaCl 


•  • 


1-60 


779-00 
2-20 
1-00 
0-49 
0-09 
0-02 
69-40 

14110 
6-80 


791-10 
2-20 

11-04 
0-02 
70-W 
127-20 
7-40 


1,000-10 


1,000-01 


Is" 

i-93  <  0- 
I  2- 


8-10 
83 
60 

0-67 


SS-90 
0-85 
2-90 
0*4 


It  may  be  noted  that  arterial  blood  contains  more  fibrin  and  leas 
fat  and  albumen  than  venous  blood. 

The  gases  present  in  blood  have  been  estimated  by  Magnus  and 
Meyer. 

Free  Oases  present  in  100  vols,  of  Blood  taken  from  the  Carotid  of  a  Do*. 

(Corrected  to  0°  C.  and  760  mm.) 


Exp.  1. 
Oxygen  (free  or  combined  with  hemoglobin)        12-43 

Nitrogen  2*83 

Free  carbonic  anhydride       6-62 

20-88 


Exp.  2. 

14-29 

6-04 

617 

26*60 


The  combined  .carbonic  acid  was  found  to  be,  in  100  volumes  of 
blood,  in  the  first  experiment,  28*61  volumes,  and  in  the  second  experi- 
ment, 28*58  volumes.  This  would  give  a  total  of  49*49  and  54-0$ 
volumes  of  gas,  free  and  combined,  in  100  volumes  of  blood.  RMhdf 
venous  contains  more  carbonic  acid  and  less  oxygen  than  arteni/ 
blood ;  but  absolutely,  the  carbonic  acid,  both  in  arterial  and  in  venous 
blood,  is  always  in  excess  of  the  oxygen. 

Constitution. — Fresh  blood,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  consist* 
of  numerous  red  globules  (blood  corpuscles)  and  of  a  few  color!** 
corpuscles  floating  in  a  colorless  liquid.  This  colorless  liquid,  ten06* 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  consists  of  what  is  called  blood  serum,  holding 
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ae  fibrin,  or  fibrin-forming  bodies,  in  solution.  The  composition  of  the 
lood  corpuscles  and  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  respectively,  are  stated  in 
be  following  table  :— 

Average  Composition  per  1,000  parts  of  Blood  Corpuscles  and  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  (Serum  and  Fibrin)* 


Blood  corpuscles  [8p.  Or.  1088*6]. 


Liquor  Sanguinis  [8p.  Gr.  1028]. 


Water 

Solid.  OmMwmmiw  .  . 

Consisting  of— 
Globulin    and   cell  mem- 
brane, ar  stroma  ..     .. 
Htwmavtin  (with  iron)      . . 
[This  body  ia  a  deriva- 
tive of  haemoglobin.'] 
irai      •  •     • .     ••     ■•     • . 
Extractive  matters  . .     .. 
Mineral    matter    (without 
iron  J 

Connoting  of-- 

Chlorine •• 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  arid       ••     •• 

Phosphate  of  lima    . .     • . 

»         »  magnesia    . . 

Potaamnni 

8odium 

Oxygen     


688-00 
312*00 


282-22 


16-76 
2-31 
2-60 

8-12 

1-686 
0-066 
1-134 
0114 
0-073 
3*328 
1-062 
0-667 


Water..     

Solid  constituents     ..     •» 

Consisting  of— 

Albumen  •• 

Fibrin  (P)        

Fat 

Extractive  matters 
Mineral  matter      .  •     . » 

Consisting  of— 

Chlorine      ..     .  •  .. 

Sulphuric  add   •  •  •  • 

Phosphoric  acid .  *  •  • 
Phosphate  of  lime 

Potaaainm  . 

Sodium 

Oxygen 


902*90 
97*10 


78*84 
4.06 
1-72 
3*94 
8*66 


3*644 
0*116 
0-191 
0-311 
0*222 
0-323 
3-341 
0*403 


I. — The  Blood  considered  generally. 

Properties*— {«•)  Sensible  and  Physical.  The  blood  is  a  viscid, 
Ted  fluid.  As  regards  color,  we  have  already  noted  that  this  is  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles,  and  not  upon  any  dissolved 
coloring  matter  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  exact  color  of  the  blood 
varies :— 

(1.)  It  differs  according  to  its  source.     Thus :   the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  hearty  is  of  a 
florid  scarlet  red,  whilst  that  in  the  veins,  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  is  dull  purple.    This  difference  of  color 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  physical,  and  due  to  alterations  in  the 
capacity  of  the  red  corpuscles  (dependent  on  change  of  shape)  for  re- 
flecting and  transmitting  light.    It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  more 
spherical  the  globules,  in  other  words,  the  more  swollen  the  corpuscles 
are  with  water,  the  darker  colored  is  the  blood.     Hence  it  was  taught 
that  carbonic  acid  effected  the  expansion  of  the  cells,  thereby  ren- 
-dering  them  bi-convex,  and  the  blood  dark ;   whilst  oxygen  effected 
the  contraction  of  the  cells,  thereby  rendering  them  bi-concave,  and 
the  blood  bright  red.    It  is,  however,  tolerably  evident  that  the  color 
changes  are  not  simply  physical  but  chemical,  and  dependent  on  the 
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state  of  oxidation  of  the  haemoglobin  or  blood-coloring  matter,  lias, 
in  arterial  blood  the  haemoglobin  is  oxidized,  and  of  a  scarlet  eofar ; 
whilst  in  Tenons  blood  a  part  at  least  of  the  haemoglobin  will  be  da- 
oxidized,  and  purple.  Possibly,  the  physical  condition  of  the  cor- 
puscles, as  well  as  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  may  be  element*  n 
the  case ;  nevertheless,  there  oan  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  changes 
of  color,  from  scarlet  to  purple  and  back  again  to  scarlet,  are  primarily, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  oxidation  and  deoxidation  of  the  haemo- 
globin. 

(2.)  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  corpuscles,  as  well  as  tas 
proportion  of  corpuscles  to  serum,  influences  the-  color  of  the  blood. 

(3.)  The  form  of  the  corpuscles  (tee  above).  Thus  the  more  spherical 
the  corpuscles,  the  darker  the  blood  will  appear. 

(4.)  The  thickneSB  of  the  cell- wall  of  the  corpuscles.  Mulder  sup- 
posed this  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  different  colors  of  Tenons  and 
arterial  blood.  He  pointed  out  that  potassium  nitrate  and  iodide,  and 
also  sodium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  thicken  the  external  membrane  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  render  the  blood  of  a  lighter  color. 

(5.)  Any  reagents,  like  the  caustic  alkalies  and  certain  organic  acids, 
that  burst  the  corpuscles,  render  the  blood  of  a  brownish-red  color. 

The  odor  of  blood  is  more  marked  after  it  has  been  warmed.  By 
treating  the  blood  with  sulphuric  acid,  its  odor  becomes  so  chaise* 
teristic  that  it  is  often  possible  to  say  the  animal  from  which  the 
blood  so  treated  was  derived.  (Barruel.)  The  odor  of  the  blood  of 
males  is  more  intense  and  well-marked  than  that  of  females.  This 
odor  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  volatile  fatty  acid. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  living  blood  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  blood  first  drawn  has  a  higher  (?)  specific  gravity  than 
that  drawn  after  an  interval,  owing  to  haemorrhage  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood.  Normal  blood  has  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1052*0  to  1057*0, 1055  being  an  average.  Perfect  health 
is,  however,  consistent  with  still  greater  variations  than  those  men- 
tioned. The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  of  women,  and  especially  d 
pregnant  women,  is  less  than  that  of  men,  whilst  it  is  least  of  all  in 
children.  The  specific  gravity  of  Tenons  blood  is  always  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  arterial.  The  blood  from  various  animals,  so  far 
as  specific  gravity  is  concerned,  varies  very  little.  The  blood  of  the 
bullock  (four  experiments)  was  found  to  have  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  1060*0,  whilst  that  of  the  sheep  (seven  experiments),  via 
1053*0.    (Tidy.) 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  usually  100°  F.  (37*8°  C),  but  the 
blood  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  said  to  be  1°  to  2°  F.  (*55°to 
1*1°  C.)  wanner  than  the  blood  on  the  right  side.  The  blood  is  said 
to  be  warmed  by  passing  through  the  liver,  and  cooled  by  its  passage 
through  the  superficial  capillaries. 

02.)  Chemical.    The  blood  has  invariably  a  slightly  alkaline  rase- 
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fcion.  when  first  drawn  from  the  body,  but  it  becomes  acid  after  a  short 
time,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  lactio 
acid.  Menstrual  blood  is  said  to  be  acid,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
its  intermixture  with  the  acid  mucus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina. 

Coagulation. — In  from  two  to  six  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been 
drawn,   from  the  body  it   coagulates,  becoming  in  the  first  instance 
a    red   jelly-like    mass,  which    becomes  gelatinous  after    seven    to 
fourteen   minutes.    Coagulation  commences  on  the  surface  and    near 
the    sides  of  the  vessel.      The  solid    mass   formed  gradually  con- 
tracts,    forcing    out    a    watery    fluid.      This    stage    of  contraction, 
(t.«.,  the   separation  of    the    clot  or    crassamentum  from  the  serum) 
is    usually    complete  in    from  twelve  to  forty  hours.    The  "  clot " 
consists    of    fibrin    with    the    blood    corpuscles    entangled   in    its 
meshes  (the  blood  corpuscles  not  having   had  time   to  subside  be- 
fore coagulation),  whilst  the  "serum"  is  the  liquor   sanguinis  minus 
the  fibrin,  and  in  which  the  clot  floats. 

If  from  any  cause  the  clot  contracts  less  rapidly  than  usual  (as 

happens  in  inflammatory  blood,  and  normally  in  horses'  and  donkeys9 

blood),  or  if  the  red  corpuscles  sink  more  rapidly  than  usual,  owing 

to  a  greater  tendency  of  the  blood  corpuscles  to  form  rouleaux  (as 

happens   in   inflammation),  or  to  a   relative  deficiency  of  red  cor* 

puscles  (as  in  chlorosis)  a  white  layer  collects  on  the  surface  of  the 

dot,  consisting  either  of  fibrin  only,  or  of  a  mixture  of  fibrin  with  white 

corpuscles.    This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  "  buffy  coat,"  or  the 

M  inflammatory  crust"  of  blood.     This  "buffy  coat*9  contracts  more 

rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  dot.     Hence  a  cupped  depression  on  the 

surface  of  the  clot  becomes  apparent  after  a  short  time. 

The  earlier  physiologists  explained  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 

a  variety  of  ways  : — (1.)  By  some  (e.g.,  by  Borelli)  it  was  thought  that 

the  liquidity  of  the  blood  depended  on  its  constant  motion,  whilst 

coagulation  resulted  from  want  of  movement.     (2.)  By  others,  co* 

agulation  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  air.    This 

theory  was  upset  since  it  was  found  that  coagulation  took  place  in 

vacuo.    (3.)  By  others,  coagulation  was  traced  to  the  cooling  of  the 

blood.   Experiments  however,  on  the  contrary,  indicated  that  the  tern* 

peratnre  of  the  body  was  in  reality  that  most  favorable  to  coagulation. 

(4.)  By  others  (John  Hunter)  coagulation  was  supposed  to  be  due  to 

the  action  of  life,  being  connected,  according  to  their  theory,  with 

the  vitality  of  the  blood. 

Hew$on  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  coagulation  depended  on  the 
separation  of  some  one  or  more  solid  constituents  from  the  liquor 
sanguinis. 

Buchanan  first  noted  that  ascitic  and  hydrocele  fluids,  etc.,  did  not 
coagulate  spontaneously,  but  that  so  soon  as  a  little  of  the  liquid 
pressed  from  a  blood  clot  had  been  added  to  these  fluids  a  coagulum 
was  formed,  coagulation  in  such  case  being  similar  to  that  occurring 
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in  blood ;— in  other  words,  Buchanan  showed  that  the  liquid  frost 
•  "washed  blood  clot"  would  coagulate  liquids  otherwise  non- 
eoagulable. ' 

This  action,  it  was  proved,  did  not  depend,  as  was  suggested  in 
the  first  instance,  on  the  blood-coloring  matter.  Buchanan  concluded 
that  fibrin  did  not  coagulate  spontaneously  any  more  than  casern  or 
albumen,  but  that  its  coagulation  in  the  blood  depended  on  the  presence 
of  a  second  substance,  which,  by  its  action  upon  the  fibrin,  occasioned 
coagulation.  In  fact,  he  urged  that  just  as  rennet  coagulated  casein, 
so  this  second  substance,  whatever  it  was,  coagulated  fibrin. 

What,  then,  was  this  coagulating  material  ?  The  washed  blood  dot 
(he  remarked)  consisted  of  fibrin  and  colorless  blood  corpuscles.  Bucha- 
nan believed  the  colorless  blood  corpuscles  to  be  the  active  agents 
of  coagulation.  In  support  of  this  view  he  urged  (1)  that  the  huffy 
coat  of  horses'  blood  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  coagulating  agents, 
preserving  its  energy  even  after  it  had  been  dried  and  pulverised; 
and  (2)  that  the  upper  layers  of  the  red  clot  were  more  active  than 
the  lower  layers.  In  both  these  cases  it  was  noteworthy  that  the 
colorless  blood  corpuscles  were  specially  numerous. 

Buchanan's  views  amounted  to  this  :  "  That  coagulation  depended  on 
some  one  or  more  soluble  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  becom- 
ing insoluble  fibrin  by  the  action  exerted  upon  it  or  them  by  the 
colorless  corpuscles." 

The  next  question  he  investigated  was,  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
soluble  body  on  which  the  white  corpuscles  act  ?  Some  authorities 
urged  that  it  was  soluble  fibrin  ;  others  (as  Denis,  in  1859)  that  it 
was  a  proteid  body  (to  which  the  name  plasmine  was  given),  yielding 
fibrin  as  the  result  of  its  decomposition,  together  with  another  proteid 
soluble  in  the  serum. 

Schmidt's  researches  indicated  that  two  distinct  substances  were  present 
in  blood,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  fibrinogen  and  paraglabnUn.  He 
held  that  the  paraglobuLin  (a  fibrinoplastic  body)  by  its  action  on  the 
fibrinogen  occasioned  coagulation.  Coagulation  was  complete  so  soon 
as  all  the  fibrinogen  had  been  thus  converted.  But  after  complete 
coagulation,  there  remained,  he  said,  an  excess  of  paraglobulin.  Ascitic 
fluid  (he  argued)  contains  no  paraglobulin,  but  much  fibrinogen. 
The  fluid  from  the  washed  blood  clot,  containing  some  of  the  excess 
of  the  paraglobulin  of  the  blood,  was  capable,  therefore,  of  coagulating 
the  fibrinogen  of  the  ascitic  fluid.  Hence  the  reason,  according  to 
this  view,  (1)  that  blood  coagulates  spontaneously,  pi*.,  because  it 
contains  both  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  ;  (2)  that  ascitic  fluid  does 
not  coagulate  spontaneously,  to*.,  because  although  it  contains  fibrino- 
gen, it  does  not  contain  paraglobulin  ;  and  (3)  that  ascitic  fluid  does 
coagulate  if  the  liquid  from  a  blood  clot  be  added  to  it,  eu.,  because 
the  fluid  of  the  washed  blood  clot  contains  some  of  the  excess  of  the 
paraglobulin  present  in  the  blood,  but  absent  in  the  ascitic  fluid. 
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Paraglobulin,  according  to  Schmidt,  up  to  this  period,  was  a  fibrin  fer- 
ment.   If  a  fluid  containing  fibrinogen  did  not  coagulate,  its  inability  to 
coagulate  depended  on  the  absence  of  the  fibrin  ferment,  paraglobulin. 
The  next  fact,  however,  clearly  made  out  was  that  in  certain  fluids 
both  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  were  present,  and  yet  that  they  would 
not  coagulate  unless  a  little  blood  serum  was  first  added  to  them.    It 
appeared  certain,  therefore,  that  the  fibrin  ferment  was  some  substance 
other  than  either  fibrinogen  or  paraglobulin.     Schmidt  found  that  this 
fibrin    ferment  might  be  dissolved  out  of  the  blood  serum  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  alcohol,  a  re-agent  which  coagulates  proteid  matters. 
Notwithstanding  that  this  fibrin  ferment  was  proved  not  to  exist  in 
fresh  blood,  a  variety  of  facts  connected  the  ferment  with  the  color* 
less    blood  corpuscles.      Later  experiments   indicated  that  for  these 
corpuscles  to  act  as  a  ferment  they  must  have  undergone  a  destructive 
or  breaking-down  process  :  in  other  words,  that  fibrin  results  from  the 
action  of  a  fibrin  ferment  (formed  within  the  colorless  blood  cells, 
bnt   not  set  free  until  the  cells  become  disintegrated)  on  fibrinogen, 
a  proteid  body  present  in  blood  serum* 

The  energy  of  coagulation  seems  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  fibrin 
ferment  present. 

Schmidt  regards  the  presence  of  paraglobulin  (as  well  as  of  fibrino- 
gen) to  be  essential  to  coagulation,  whilst  Buchanan  and  Hammerston 
consider  the  presence  or  absence  of  paraglobulin  to  be  immaterial 

Dr.  Wooldridge,  whilst  accepting  the  view  that  the  fibrin  ferment  may 
be  derived  from  the  cellular  elements  of  blood,  considers  that  it  may 
also  make  its  appearance  in  a  blood  plasma  that  has  been  freed  from 
cellular,  and,  indeed,  from  all  formed  elements,  in  which  case  it  must 
arise,  he  contends,  from  some  constituent  or  constituents  of  the  plasma 
itself. 

Coagulation  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  :— 
(1.)    The  Origin  of  the  Blood. — Women's  blood   coagulates  more 
rapidly  than  the  blood  of  men,  but  the  clot  is  less  firm.    Embryonic 
blood  coagulates  imperfectly.     Arterial  blood  coagulates  more  rapidly 
than  venous. 

(2.)  A  warmth  above  that  of  the  human  body,  such  as  100°  to 

120°  F.  (37-8°  to  54-0°  C),  promotes  coagulation.  A  higher  temperature 

than  this  retards  it,  whilst  a  temperature  of  200°  F.  (93-3°  C.)  stops 

coagulation  altogether,  even  after  the  blood  has  been  again  cooled* 

Conversely,  a  cold  of  40°  F.  (4*5°  C.)  entirely  stops  coagulation 

(Davy)  ;  but  the  power  to  coagulate  under  these  circumstances  is  not 

destroyed,  but  takes  place  as  well  as  ever  after  the  normal  temperature 

of  the  blood  has  been  restored. 

(3.)  Motion  retards  coagulation,  but  rest  promotes  it. 

(4.)  The  multiplication  of  points  of  contact  promotes  coagulation. 

Thus  blood  coagulates  more  rapidly  in  a  small,  narrow  vessel  than  in  a 

wide  one.    It  is  customary  to  whip  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  to 
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ooagulate  the  fibrin.  Or,  again,  the  blood  coagulates  more 
the  rough  cavities  of  the  heart  than  in  the  smooth  veins  and 
After  somatic  death  the  blood  remains  liquid  for  some  time  in  all  the 
vessels,  except  in  the  heart  and  principal  trunks,  provided  the  weeds 
are  healthy. 

(5.)  Contact  with  living  tissue  retards  coagulation,  whilst  contact 
with  foreign  or  dead  tissue  favours  it  (Hunter,  Hewson).  Thus  we 
pass  a  thread  through  an  aneurism  to  form  a  nucleus  for  coagulation, 
and  so  assist  the  cure. 

.  (6.)  The  addition  of  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  blood  promotes 
coagulation  (Hunter,  Prater),  but  the  admixture  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  this,  retards  it. 

(7.)  Free  access  of  air  promotes,  whilst  exclusion  of  air  retards 
coagulation. 

(8.)  Coagulation  is  either  retarded,  or  entirely  prevented,  bj  the 
presence  of  the  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  and  acetates;  also  by 
dilute  acids ;  also  by  potassium  or  calcium  nitrates,  bj  ammonium  and 
sodium  chlorides,  and  other  neutral  salts,  etc. 

(9.)  Coagulation  is  influenced  by  the  mode  of  death.  Thus  in 
death  by  asphyxia,  where  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated,  coagula- 
tion is  retarded.  According  to  Hunter,  the  same  result  occurs  after 
death  from  lightning,  blows  on  the  stomach,  over-exertion,  fits  of 
anger,  etc. 

(10.)  The  consistency  of  the  blood  clot  depends  mainly  on  the 
quantity  of  fibrinogen  present  in  the  blood. 

The  blood  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  corpuscles  and  serum,  in  the 
following  proportion,  according  to  Schmidt,  per  1,000  parts  :— 


Man. 

Woman. 

Dog. 

Moiit  oarpuflclee  ..        , . 

613*02 
486-98 

396*24 
603-76 

643*66 
466-44 

II.  The  Blood  Corpuscles. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  corpuscles  has  been  already  stated 
page  805).    These  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white. 

1.  The  White  Corpuscle*.— These  are  present  in  blood  in  the  propor- 
tion, in  health,  of  1  white  to  400  or  500  red.  This  proportion,  howewr, 
is  greatly  influenced  (a.)  by  food,  the  quantity  of  white  corpuscles 
being  decreased  in  number  by  fasting,  but  increasing  half  an  hour 
after  food  has  been  taken,  the  increase  continuing,  on  an  average,  for 
a  period  of  two  hours ;  and  also  (/?.)  by  disease,  the  quantity  being 
greater  than  normal  in  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  more  especially  in 
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leacocythemia.  (y.)  Moreover,  in  the  blood  of  certain  portions  of  the 
body,  as  in  that  of  the  spleen,  the  relative  proportion  of  white  cor- 
puscles to  red  is  greater  than  in  other  parts. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  circular  and  nearly  spherical.    They  have 

the    power  of    assuming   various   irregular  forms,   known   as    their 

"  amseboid  movements."     They  are  about  flfl^6  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

They    are  specifically  lighter    than  the  red  corpuscles,  and  contain 

neither  fat  nor  haemoglobin. 

2.    The  Bed   Corpuscles.— These  are  red,  circular,  flattened  discs, 
having    an  average  diameter  of  ivvu  °*  &n  inch,  and  an  average 
thickness  of  uooo  of  an  inch.     They  are,  relatively  to  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  fewer  in  women's  blood  than  in  men's,  and  in  the  blood  of 
the  old   and  young  of  all  animals  than  in  that  of  the  middle-aged. 
Moreover,  their  proportions  vary  in  the  blood  of  different  animals ; 
ejg.,  there  are  relatively  a  greater  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
of  birds  than  in  the  blood  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  mammalia, 
whilst  the  proportion  is  smallest  in  the  blood  of  cold-blooded  animals. 
"Lastly,  the  proportions  vary  in  the  blood  of  different  vessels.     Thus 
there  are  relatively  fewer  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  fewer  in 
the  portal  vein  than  in  the  jugular,  whilst  they  are  most  abundant  of 
all  in  the  hepatic.     The  quantity,  moreover,  in  the  blood  is  diminished 
by  want  of  food,  by  repeated   bleedings,  etc.     Diminution   of   red 
corpuscles  has  also  been  noted  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  diarrhoea* 
intermittent  fever,  chlorosis,  affections  of  the  brain,  etc.    The  quantity 
is  increased  by  a  fat  diet,  and  in  such  diseases  as  cholera,  spinal  irrita- 
tion, the  early  stages  of  heart-disease,  general  plethora,  etc. 

Constitution  and  Properties  of  the  Bed  Corpuscles.— The  red  corpuscle 
is  a  non-nucleated  body.  It  is  not  a  cell,  in  the  sense  of  a  sac.  It  con- 
sists of  a  tough,  elastic,  transparent  framework,  or  stroma  (that  is, 
not  merely  a  cell-wall),  infiltrated  with  a  fluid  containing  globulin  (an 
albuminous  body),  and  a  red  coloring  matter,  called  haemoglobin.  A 
little  fatty  matter,  iron,  and  other  mineral  constituents  are  also  present. 
The  central  light  or  dark  spot  seen  with  the  microscope  depends  on 
the  unequal  refraction  of  transmitted  light. 

The  red  corpuscles  have  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1*088,  but 
this  is  influenced  materially  by  disease.  In  a  case  of  cholera,  the 
corpuscles  were  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*102.  Inasmuch 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  less  than  that  of  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  corpuscle,  it  follows  that,  when  mixed  with  the  corpuscles,  it  will 
pass  by  osmosis  into  the  cell,  swelling  out,  and  if  the  action  be  allowed 
to  continue  long  enough,  finally  bursting  it. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  chemistry  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  corpuscle. 

1.  Globulin  is  *  substance  similar  in  composition  to,  and  in  its 
properties  closely  resembling,  albumen.    It  is  found  in  large  quantity 
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(10  to  14  per  cent.)  in  the  crystalline  lens,  and  for  this  reason  has 

been  called  crystaHin. 
2.  HaBmoglobin  (C^U^^b^O^)  (hamato-g UAuUn ;  horn*- 

cryetalUn). — This  is  the  true,  and  only  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  of 

vertebrate  animals.    Its  percentage  composition  is  stated  as- 
Carbon     64*2 

Hydrogen 7*2 

Nitrogen 16-0 

Oxygen 21*6 

Sulphur    ..         ..         0*7 

Iron         0*4  «■  100*00 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  the  action  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  haemo- 
globin is  soluble,  on  the  corpuscles* 

(2.)  If  a  drop  of  blood,  placed  on  a-  glass,  slide,  be  diluted  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  after  a  short  exposure  to  air  be  covered 
over  with  a  thin  glass  slip,  crystals  of  haemoglobin  will  be  formed  and 
be  apparent  under  the  microscope.    (Funke.) 

Properties. — HaBmoglobin  may  be  obtained  from  blood,  in  a  crystal* 
line  form  (Hsmato-crystallin  of  Funke). 

The  forms  of  hsmogoblin  crystals  vary  according  to  the  animaL 
Thus  they  are— 

(a.)  Prismatic,  in  the  blood  of  fish,  in  human  blood,  and  in  the  blood 
of  most  mammals. 

(J3.)  Tetrahedral,  in  the  blood  of  the  rat,  mouse,  and  guinea-pig. 

(y.)  Hexagonal)  in  the  blood  of  the  squirrel* 

The  formation  of  haemoglobin  crystals  is  promoted  by  light,  and  by 
the  chemical  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  on  the  corpuscles.  It 
is  specially  to  be  noted  that  the  crystals  are  not  the  result  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  inasmuch  as  they  are  formed 
more  readily  when  the  blood  is  diluted  with  twice,  than  when  only 
mixed  with  one-half,  its  volume  of  water. 

HaBmoglobin  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  not  in  hot.  The  pris- 
matic crystals  are  soluble  in  94  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution 
coagulating  at  147*2°  F.  (64°  C),  while  the  tetrahedral  crystals  are 
soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  coagulating  at 
145*4°  F.  (63°  C).  This  coagulation  consists  not  merely  in  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  albumen,  but  in  the  formation  of  hflsmatin.  HaBmoglobin 
decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen  like  spongy  platinum.  The  red 
solution  of  haemoglobin  is  decolorized  by  chlorine,  with  the  pie* 
cipitation  of  white  flakes  (the  chlorhcematin  of  Mulder),  and  under- 
goes change  to  a  brownish-red  color  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  to  a  brown  color  by  nitrogen.  It  may  be  said  generally,  that 
whatever  precipitates,  destroys  haemoglobin.  The  feeblest  acids 
(even  COs)  decompose  it. 

Haemoglobin  gives  an  absorption  spectrum  of  two  bands  (between  D 
and  E)  in  the  yellow  and  green. 
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The  remarkable  property  possessed  by  hemoglobin  of  combining 
with  and  delivering  up  oxygen  has  been  already  referred  to  (see 
page  82). 

Carbonic  oxide  displaces  the  oxygen  of  oxy-hemoglobin  to  form, 
-with  the  hemoglobin,  a  more  stable  compound,  which  resists  reducing 
agents.  Hemoglobin  also  combines  with  nitric  oxide  to  form  a 
compound  of  even  greater  stability  than  that  it  forms  with  carbonic 
oxide  ;   for  just  as  CO  displaces  O,  so  NO  will  displace  CO. 

It  is  said  that  hydrocyanic  acid  combines  with  hemoglobin,  but  this 
is  doubtful. 

A  body,  intermediate  between  hemoglobin  and  hematin,  called 
luenuxtoidin  (methamoglobin  or  methamatin)  (CuH^NgOs,  Robin),  is  said 
to  be  found  in  blood  after  its  extravasation  in  the  tissues  of  living 
animals ;  also  in  the  brown  fluids  of  hydrocele,ovarian  cysts,  etc. 

TTgynnyfrH1,  —  By  the  action  of  heat,  of  mineral  and  other  acids, 
of  alkalies,  etc.,  hemoglobin  undergoes  conversion  into  hamatin 
(hatmatosin)  [CfeHfoNgFegOu,  Hoppe].  This  body,  which  contains  12*8 
per  cent,  of  iron  oxide,  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  constituent  and 
the  true  coloring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  but  is  now  proved  to  be 
merely  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  hemoglobin. 

Hsematin  is  an  amorphous,  blackish-brown  substance,  without  taste 
or  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  etber.  It  is 
also  insoluble  in  all  oils,  or  even  in  concentrated  mineral  acids.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  acidulated  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or  of  their 
carbonates.  The  brown  acid  alcoholic  solution,  when  treated  with  an 
alkali,  appears  red  by  reflected,  and  green  by  transmitted  light.  It  is 
a  body  easy  of  reduction,  but  very  difficult  of  oxidation.  It  is  de- 
composed by  chlorine,  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  etc. 

Hfpmfttin  Chloride;  Teichmann's  Hamin  Cry  stale  ;  Blood  Crystals. 
Preparation. — By   acting  on   hemoglobin  with   common   salt   and 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

Properties. — Rhombic  dichroic  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  Acetic  and  hydro* 
chloric  acids  are,  however,  the  only  reagents  that  dissolve  it  without 
decomposition. 

III. — The  Liquor  Sanguinis,  or  Plasma. 

The  composition  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  has  been  already  stated 
(page  805).  By  the  term  "serum"  is  meant  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
minus  the  proteid  body  which  forms  fibrin. 

Preparation. — If  fresh  uncoagulated  blood  be  mixed  with  common 
salt,  the  corpuscles  will  be  found  to  subside,  and  the  liquor  sanguinis 
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may  be  filtered  off  or  decanted.  Like  blood,  liquor  sangninifi 
coagulates,  and  in  doing  so  follows  much  the  same  course. 

Properties. — In  health,  a  straw-colored,  viscous  fluid,  becoming  in 
certain  diseases,  snch  as  icterus  and  pneumonia,  of  an  intensely  yellow 
color.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*026  to  1029,  the  avenge 
being  1*028.  In  this  respect  it  is  singularly  uniform.  Its  reaction  is 
alkaline,  like  blood,  the  alkalinity  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

[Note.  —  Serum  is  also  straw-colored,  alkaline,  and  usually 
transparent.  It  becomes  milky  after  a  full  meal,  the  milkiness  being 
due  to  finely  divided  fat,  and  is  most  manifest  after  an  excess  of  &t 
has  been  eaten.    It  coagulates  at  170°  F.  (76*1°  C).] 

1.  Water. — The  quantity  of  water  in  blood  varies.  Thus  there  is 
more  water  in  the  blood  of  women  (especially  during  pregnancy)  than  in 
that  of  men,  and  more  in  those  of  advanced  age  than  in  the  young.  Tim 
proportion  present  is  influenced  by  disease.  Thus  there  is  a  great 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  in  cholera. 
Further,  arterial  blood  contains  more  water  than  venous  blood,  whilst  ia 
both  venous  and  arterial  blood  the  actual  proportion  of  water  varies 
hourly  with  food,  exercise,  and  atmospheric  changes.  Neverthe- 
less, a  remarkable  uniformity  is  noticeable,  for  that  which  lessens 
the  water  excites  thirst ;  whilst,  if  an  excess  of  water  be  added  to  the 
blood,  the  urine  and  perspiration  effect  its  removal. 

2.  Paraglobulin. — The  nature  of  this  body  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed (page  808).  It  is  precipitated  from  serum  by  magnesium 
sulphate. 

3.  Serum  Albumen  (CWHmN^SOgj).  The  quantity  varies  from 
60  to  70  parts  per  1,000  of  blood.  Its  presence  is  the  cause  of  the 
coagulation  of  the  serum  when  heated  to  75°  C.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
a  soluble  state  by  the  cautious  evaporation  of  the  serum  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  120°  F.  (48*9°  C.)  If  the  serum  be  evaporated  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  albumen  becomes  insoluble  in  water  at  ordinary 
pressure. 

Hoppe  considers  that  the  albumen  is  not  dissolved  in  blood,  but  is 
present  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision.  Others  believe  it  to  be  present 
as.  an  albuminate  of  soda,  whilst  Enderlin  believes  it  to  be  held  in 
solution  by  the  sodium  phosphate.  The  blood  of  women  contain* 
more  albumen  than  the  blood  of  men,  whilst  arterial  blood  contains 
less  albumen  than  venous.  The  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  blood  is 
decreased  in  certain  diseases  ;  ejj.,  Bright's  disease,  scurvy,  puerperal 
fever,  etc.,  whilst  it  is  increased  in  cholera,  intermittent  fever,  etc 

4.  Fibrin. — The  proportion  of  fibrin,  or  of  the  proteid  body  forming 
the  fibrin,  in  blood,  varies  between  2  and  3  parts  per  1,000.  There  is 
said  to  be  more  fibrin  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  The  quantity 
is  usually  increased  in  inflammatory  affections,  such  as  rheumatism, 
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pneumonia,  etc.,  and  decreased  in  anaemic  diseases,  as  typhus,  chlorosis, 
etc.  Its  spontaneous  and  speedy  coagulation  distinguishes  it  from 
all  analogous  substances. 

All  muscular  tissue  consists  of  fibrin.  The  gluten  of  flour  is  often 
called  vegetable  fibrin,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  animal 
fibrin. 

Preparation. — Fibrin  may  be  obtained  from  blood  by  stirring  with 
twigs,  and  afterwards  washing  to  get  rid  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In 
this  condition  the  fibrin  is  white,  stringy,  and  elastic.  To  purify  it, 
the  dried  mass  should  be  powdered,  and  treated  successively  with 
(1)  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  (2)  alcohol,  and  (3)  ether.  But,  even 
after  this  treatment,  it  always  contains  a  certain  small  quantity  of 
inorganic  salts. 

Fibrin  differs  from  most  proteids  in  that,  when  once  formed,  it  is 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  although  it  has  had  neither  heat  applied  to  it, 
nor  been  acted  upon  by  metallic  salts. 

Fibrin  is  soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  a  solution  of  1  part  per 
1,000  of  HC1  at  40°  C,  when  it  forms  syntonin  or  acid  albumen.  It 
is  also  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  in  KHO,  or  NaHO,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  the  solution  being  incapable  of  coagulation  by  heat, 
or  by  the  action  of  metallic  salts. 

Fibrin  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  being  set  free. 
It  becomes  blue  when  treated  with  tincture  of  guiacum  and  a  solu- 
tion of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  color  being  dependent  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  guiacum  resin  by  the  oxygen  set  free  from  the 
HsO£. 

[For  remarks  on  coagulation,  see  page  807.] 

5.  Fatty  Blatters. — The  proportion  of  fat  in  blood  is  about  1*6 
parts  in  1,000.  The  quantity,  although  not  increased  beyond  this 
amount  by  a  fat  diet,  suffers  decrease  by  a  want  of  fat  food.  Arterial 
blood  contains  less  fat  than  venous,  and  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
more  fat  than  that  of  the  jugular.  The  quantity  of  fat  (and  especially 
of  cholesterin)  is  increased  at  the  commencement  of  every  acute 
disease,  and  also  in  certain  chronic  diseases. 

Most  of  the  fatty  matter  present  in  the  blood  is  in  a  saponified  form. 
It  would  appear  that  the  fats  peculiar  to  various  organs  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  blood,  as  e.g.  cholesterin  (the  fat  of  bile),  cerebrin  and 
the  phosphorized  fat  of  the  brain,  together  with  oleic,  margario  and 
stearic  acids,  chiefly  saponified,  but  also  in  a  free  state. 

These  fatty  matters  of  the  blood  not  only  supply  fat  where  it  is 
needed,  but  serve  by  their  oxidation  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
body. 

6.  Extractive  Blatter. — By  this  term  we  include  hreatin  and 
kreatinine,  glucose,  urea,  uric  add,  hippwric  and  lactic  acids,  etc 
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Alcohol  is  said  to  be  always  present  in  blood  in  minute  quantity 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  bj  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar.  (Ford. 
Jahresb.,  J861,  page  792.) 

8.  Mineral  B[atter8.— The  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of 
the  serum  may  be  thus  stated : — 


Sodium  chloride        ...         ...         ... 

,..    6108 

Potassium  chloride 

..      4-08 

Sodium  carbonate  (NagC03) 

...    28-87 

Hydric  sodium  phosphate  (Na,HP04) 

...      319 

Potassium  sulphate 

...      2-78=10O-0O 

The  proportion  of  mineral  ingredients  is  greater  in  the  blood  of 
adults  than  in  that  of  the  young,  and  in  arterial  than  in  venous 
blood.  The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  blood  is  influenced  by  diet 
and  by  disease.  There  is  a  larger  quantity  present  in  the  blood  of  the 
cat,  goat,  and  sheep  than  in  the  blood  of  men,  birds,  and  pigs,  whilst 
a  smaller  quantity  is  found  in  the  blood  of  dogs  and  rabbits  than  in 
that  of  other  animals. 

The  iron  (a  never-failing  constituent  of  blood)  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  red  corpuscles. 

[For  many  details  connected  with  blood,  such  as  the  measurements 
of  the  corpuscles,  tests,  etc.,  see  Tidy  and  Woodman's  u  Handy 
Book  of  Forensic  Medicine.99] 


Chyle  and  Lymph. 

Chyle  is  the  fluid  of  the  lacteals,  the  lacteals  being  the  lymphatics 
of  the  intestines.  It  is  transparent  when  taken  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  fasting  animal,  but  of  a  milk-like  appearance  during  diges- 
tion. This  milkiness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  fatty  particles 
termed  *  the  molecular  base  *  of  the  chyle. 

Lymph  is  the  fluid  of  the  lymphatics.  It  is  also  found  in  those 
extra-vascular  spaces  from  which  the  lymphatics  originate.  It  is 
a  clear,  colorless,  faintly  alkaline,  albuminous  liquid,  having  no  fatty 
particles  such  as  are  found  in  suspension  in  chyle. 

Lymph  is,  in  fact,  dilute  liquor  sanguinis,  deprived  of  certain  of  its 
constituents  abstracted  from  it  by  the  various  organs,  and  augmented 
by  other  constituents,  such  as  urea  and  the  effete  products  of  tissue 
metabolism. 

In  both  lymph  and  chyle  the  presence  of  certain  corpuscles,  most  of 
them  being  colorless,  but  a  few  colored,  may  be  seen  under  the 
microscope,  floating  in  a  clear  liquid  (the  lymph  plasma).  Both  are 
alkaline  liquids,  having  a  salt  taste,  and  a  specific  sravitv  varon* 
from  1-012  to  1-022. 
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Percentage  Composition  of  Lymph  and  Chyle  (Owen  Bees). 


Chyle. 

Lymph. 

90-237 
3-616 
0-370 
1-665 
3-601 
0-711 

96-536 
1*200 

0-120 

Salt*               ..         ..         

1-669 

A  trace 

0-686 

100-000 

100-000 

We  remark — (1.)  That  lymph  and  chyle  are  substantially  alike, 
except  that  chyle  contains  fat,  and  lymph  none  or  nearly  none.  Their 
composition  varies,  because  the  different  organs  take  what  they 
severally  require  from  the  transuded  fluid,  and  give  back  the  products 
of  their  decomposition:  Hence  lymph  must  differ  in  its  composition 
more  or  less  according  to  situation  and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
organs  contributing  to  it. 

(2.)  Lymph  and  chyle  are  substantially  like  blood,  the  difference 
being  only  one  of  degree.  The  proteids  present  are  fibrinogen,  a  glo- 
bulin, and  serum  albumen.  In  fact,  these  liquids  probably  are  rudi- 
mental  blood,  containing  corpuscles  in  course  of  development  into 
red  corpuscles.  The  difference  between  lymph  and  chyle  and  the 
blood  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  two  former  pass  through  the 
thoracic  duct ;  in  other  words,  as  they  approach  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  blood. 

(3.)  Blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  agree,  in  that  they  contain  fibrin  (the 
quantity  in  lymph  and  chyle  being  about  one  fourth  that  present  in 
blood)  and  coagulate  spontaneously  in  from  three  to  twenty  minutes, 
although  the  clot  formed  from  lymph  and  chyle  is  softer  than  that 
formed  from  blood.  Moreover,  in  this  property  of  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation, these  three  fluids  differ  from  all  other  animal  fluids. 


Milk. 

Milk  is  a  liquid  secreted  by  the  female  mammary  gland  after  partu- 
rition.    Microscopically,  it  consists  of  fat  globules  surrounded  by  an 
albuminous  envelope,  these  fat  cells  having  a  diameter  of  0*0014  in 
and  floating  in  a  perfectly  transparent  liquid. 
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Composition  per  100  parts  of  Human  and  Cow's  MUk. 

(Tidy). 


• 

Woman's  Milk. 

Cow's  MUk. 

Max. 

Mxxl 

Avetage. 

Arwage. 

Casein..     ., 

4-36 
618 
4*43 
0-23 

2-97 
4-46 
3-29 
0-38 

3-62 
402 
4-27 
0-28 

3-64 

Butter •  •     •• 

3-56 

4-70 
0-81 

Total  solids       • .     • . 

14-20 
86-80 

11*09 
88-91 

12*09 
87-91 

12-70 
87«30 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Milk  is  a  model  diet.  The  casein  is  its  nitrogenised  constitutent,  the 
fat,  sugar,  and  mineral  ingredients  (the  chief  of  which  is  phosphate  of 
lime)  of  food,  being  duly  represented. 

An  increased  yield  of  milk  in  the  animal  is  promoted  np  to  a  point 
by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  albuminous  and  fatty  elements  taken 
as  food,  and  vice  versd.  A  very  fat  diet  increases  the  proportion  of 
all  the  ingredients  and  not  of  the  fat  only. 

Milk  is  a  yellowish,  sweet  liquid.  The  cream  after  a  short  time 
collects  on  the  surface,  the  lower  part  or  "  skimmed  milk "  (as  it  is 
called)  increasing  at  the  same  time  in  specific  gravity.  If  the  cream 
be  well  agitated  the  albuminous  envelopes  burst,  and  the  fat  globoids 
coalesce  to  form'  butter.  The  fatty  matter  of  cream  is  chiefly  olein, 
but  it  also  contains  stearin  and  butyrin  (butyrate  of  glycerin). 

The  reaction  of  fresh  milk  is  variously  stated.  It  is  probably 
nearly  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline.  After  a  time  the  milk  becomes 
acid  and  then  coagulates.  This  action  is  rapid  if  the  weather  be  warm 
and  the  air  electrical.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  conversion  of  the  milk- 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenised  body 
casein,  which  acid  effects  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  (lactic  fermen- 
tation). The  precipitated  casein,  containing  the  milk  globules  in 
mechanical  admixture,  constitutes  "  curds"  the  clear  liquid  being 
known  as  rt  whey" 

Normal  milk  contains  no  albumen,  although  colostrum  (that  is,  the 
first  milk  secreted  after  pregnancy)  usually  abounds  in  it. 

Human  milk  has  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1030. 
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<3.— DIGESTION  AND  THE  FLUIDS  CONCERNED  IN  IT. 


Gastric  Juice;  Pancreatic  Fluid ;  Bile;  Intestinal  Juice. 

Digestion  is  a  process  of  solution,  i.e.,  of  rinsing  or  drenching  the 
x*ood  'with  various  secretions  in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  nutritious 
portions,  and  to  convey  them  into  the  circulation. 

To  cany  out  this  rinsing  process  perfectly,  the  food  is  first,  in  most 
-oases,  cooked,  and  then  chewed.  In  this  way  the  more  perfect  admix - 
'tore  of  the  food  with  the  various  solutive  agents  is  effected. 

The  following  table  represents  the  amount  of  the  digestive  fluids; 
tt&id  to  he  secreted  daily,  and  the  proportions  of  their  chief  con- 
stituents : — 


Quantity 
Secreted. 

8olid 
Matten. 

Aotire  Principle*. 

Salira 

Gaetrie  juke  .. 
Panereatio  fluid 

Bile 

Intestinal  mucus 

3-53  lbs. 
1411  „ 
0*4  „ 
3*63  „ 
0-44  „ 

231  gn. 
2,963    „ 

309    „ 

1,234    „ 

46    „ 

116  gn.  of  ptyalin. 
1,482    „  of  pepsin. 

89    „   ofpancnatin. 
1,058    „  of  organic  ferment. 

28    „             n            ft 

Total 

2206  lbs. 

4,783  gn. 

2,723  gn.  of  special  sohrents. 

Saliva. 

Saliva  is  a  fluid  secreted  by  various  glands,  such  as  the  parotid, 
submaxillary,  sublingual,  etc.  Two  to  three  pints  may  be  taken  as  an 
average  quantity  secreted  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  exact  amount, 
however,  varies  considerably.  The  quantity  secreted  is  decreased  by 
fasting,  and  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  food  in  the  mouth,  or,  indeed, 
by  the  mere  mental  impression  connected  with  the  sight  or  even  the 
thought  of  food. 


Composition  per  1,000  parts  of  Saliva  (Frerichs). 


Water 
Solids 


9941 
59 


{ 


Organic 
Inorganic  ... 


3-61 
2-29 


The  organic  constituents  of  saliva  consist  of  an  albuminoid  substance 
called  ptyalin  (vtvv  to  spit)  (constituting  about  one-fourth  the  total 
solid  matter  of  the  saliva),  together  with  fat,  epithelium,  etc.  The 
ptyalin  is  said  to  be  contained  more  largely  in  the  saliva  secreted  by  the 
submaxillary  than  in  that  of  the  other  salivary  glands.  The  inorganic 
constituents  consist  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  (the 
deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates  on  the  teeth  by  the  action  of  the 
ammonia  of  the  breath  constituting  what  is  called  "  tartar"),  of  alkaline 

3o2 
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chlorides,  and  of  a  small  but  an  ever-present  quantity  of 
sulpho-cyanide,  said  to  be  increased  if  sulphur  be  taken  internally. 

Properties,  &€. — Saliva  is  a  clear,  feebly  alkaline  fluid.  Its  specie 
gravity  varies  from  1002  to  1009.  The  alkalinity  of  the  secretion, 
from  the  parotid  is  said  to  be  more  marked  than  that  from  the  other 
salivary  glands.  During  digestion,  moreover,  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva  increases.  In  certain  diseased  conditions  the  saliva  become* 
distinctly  acid. 

The  action  of  the  saliva  is  twofold — 

(a.)  As  a  mechanical  agent,  it  acts  as  a  lubricator,  assisting  mastica- 
tion and  deglutition.     In  some  animals  this  is  its  only  function. 

(/3.)  As  a  chemical  agent,  its  action  depends  on  the  presence  of  the 
ferment  body  'ptyalin,'  the  insoluble  starch  being  transformed  under 
its  influence,  into  soluble  dextrin  and  glucose.  This  conversion  of 
starch  is  retarded  rather  than  promoted  by  the  gastric  juice.  The 
saliva  may  also,  being  an  alkaline  fluid,  assist  in-  emulsifying  the 
fat,  but  has  no  special  action  on  fats  or  proteids.  The  action  of 
saliva  is  hampered  by  the  presence  of  the  concentrated  product  of  its 
own  action  (viz.,  sugar). 

Gastric  Juice. 

The  gastric  juice  is  a  fluid  secreted  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach, 
under  the  influence  of  disturbing  causes,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
food  and  other  mechanical  irritants,  and  more  especially  by  soluble 
irritants,  such  as  salt,  etc.  The  quantity  secreted  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  10  to  20  pints. 

Composition  of  Human  Gastric  Juice  per  1,000  parte. 
Water         994-4 

Solid  constituents...  06      J      Organic  (pepsine)     ...      3-2 

(      Inorganic       ...         ...      2*4 

The  salts  present  in  the  gastric  fluid  consist  of  calcium,  sodium,  and 
potassium  chlorides,  together  with  earthy  phosphates. 

The  two  important  constituents  of  the  gastric  fluid  are  the  free  acid 
and  the  pepsin  :— 

(a.)  As  regards  the  free  acid,  some  investigators  have  maintained 
it  to  be  lactic  acid,  and  others  hydrochloric  acid.  M.  Yerneuil  states 
that  he  has  found  both  acids  present  in  a  free  state,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  being  1*7  parts  in  1,000,  and  the  lactic  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
1  part  of  lactic  to  9  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  quantity  of 
acid  is  increased  by  taking  alcohol,  and  decreased  by  taking  sugar. 
(See  "  Med.  Examiner,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  783,  and  Vol.  ii.,  p.  254.) 

The  fact  probably  is,  that  both  acids  are  usually  present,  the  hydro- 
chloric, as  a  rule,  largely  predominating  over  the  lactic  acid.  In  some 
cases,  moreover,  the  presence  of  acetic,  phosphoric,  and  butyric  acids 
Has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
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03.)  Ptprin  is  an  albuminoid  body,  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble 
alcohol.    Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  corrosive  sublimate,  by  solu- 
of  tannic  acid  and  of  lead  salts,  and  by  alcohol.   When  a  solution 
pepsin  is  boiled,  its  action  as  a  solvent  of  albuminoid  matter  is 
destroyed. 

-Properties,  etc. — The  gastric  juice  is  a  clear,  acid,  odorless  fluid, 

mucible  with  water,  and  coagulating  albumen.     It  has  a  specific 

vity  varying  from  1000*1  to  1010.     Its  action  is  powerfully  anti- 

ptic.    Its  solution  does  not  become  turbid  on  boiling.     It  is  without 

lion  on  starch  or  on  sugar  when   healthy.     When  unhealthy,  the 

ncus  with  which  it  may  be  associated  may  convert  cane  sugar  into 

sugar.    It  has  no  action  on  fats,  but  the  proteid  envelope  of  the 

fiat  is  dissolved  by  it,  whereby  the  fat  is  set  free  from  the  fat  globule. 

*£&ilk  undergoes  curdling  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  in  other 

-words,  the  casein  is  precipitated. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  as  a  solvent  of  albuminoid  matters, 
such  as  fibrin,  coagulated  albumen,  etc.,  depends  on  the  joint  pre- 
sence of  the  acid  and  of  the  albuminoid  ferment-body  pepsin.     A 
certain   temperature    (100°  F.),   and    the  perfect  admixture   of    the 
fluid  and  food,  e.g.,  by  mastication,   by  the  muscular  action  of  the 
stomach,  etc.,  are  also  necessary  conditions.     Thus,  after  a  time  vary- 
ing  from  two  to  six  hours,  complete   chymification  of  the   food  is 
effected,  the  fibrinous  and  albuminous  constituents  being  converted 
into  different  peptone*  or  soluble  forms  of  albumen,  such  as  albumino- 
peptones,  fibrino-peptones,  gelatino-peptones,  etc.,  all  of  which  differ 
from  common  albumen,  besides  their  solubility,  in  being  uncoagulable 
by  heat,  acid,  or  spirit.     They  differ,  further,  from  albumen  in  their 
capability  of  being  dialysed  (aUntminose  of  Mialhe).     The  composition 
of  the  chyme  depends,  of  course,  largely  on  the  food,  but  it  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a  thick  fluid,  and  consists  of  a  solid,  undigested 
portion,  suspended  in  a  liquid  of  a  more  or  less  yellow  color,  and  of 
a  more  or  less  disagreeable  odor. 

The  Pancreatic  Fluid. 

This  fluid,  which  in  many  respects  is  like  the  saliva  (although  unlike 
it  in  containing  no  sulphocyanide),  is  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  a 
gland  closely  resembling  the  salivary  glands. 

Composition  of  Pancreatic  Fluid  per  1,000  parts  (Schmidt). 
Water      980*45 

Solids      19-55     \      Organic  (pancreatin)  ...     12-71 

(      Inorganic         6*84 

Properties. — A  colorless  fluid.  Specific  gravity,  1008  to  1009.  Its 
reaction  is  usually  stated  as  alkaline,  but  this,  so  far  as  the  fresh 
fluid  is  concerned,  is  doubtful.    Its  action  depends  on  the  presence 


Solids     ...     140-8 1 
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of  an  organic  principle,  called  pancreatine  an  albuminoid  ferment,  eon* 
stituting  two-thirds  of  the  total  solids  of  the  pancreatic  fluid.  Its 
action  is  two-fold :  (1 .)  it  emulsifies  fat,  converting  it  into  a  milky 
liquid,  thereby  rendering  it  capable  of  absorption  bj  the  lacteal*;  and 
(2.)  it  converts  starch  into  glucose,  thereby  effecting  its  solotion. 
(Dobell.) 

The  Bile. 

The  bile  is  the  fluid  secreted  from  venous  blood  by  the  cells  of  the 
liver. 

Average  Composition  per  1,000  parte  (Frerichs). 

Water     ...     859*2 

'  Biliary  acids  combined  with  alkalies 

(Bilin)       91*5 

x?  a  •     •••          •••          ■••          •■■          ...  «^z 

Cholesterin    ...         ...         ...         ...  2*6 

Mucus  and  coloring  matters            —  29*8 

OIUvS    ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  it 

The  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  greater  in  the  bile  of  the  young 
than  in  that  of  the  old.  It  is  present  in  excess  in  such  diseases  as 
cholera,  heart-disease  impeding  the  circulation,  etc.,  whilst  it  ia 
deficient  in  severe  inflammations,  diabetes,  etc. 

Bile  consists  essentially  of  (1)  a  resinoid  matter,  and  (2)  one  or 
more  coloring  bodies. 

(1.)  Resinoid  matter  (bilin).  This  consists  of  the  soda  or  potash 
salts  of  two,  or  of  one  of  two,  acids,  one  of  which  contains  sulphur 
and  the  other  none — 

(a.)  Salts  of  taurochotic  acid  (C^H^NSO,),  which,  by  the  action  of 
alkalies,  form  taurine  (C8H7NSOs)  together  with  a  non-nitrogenous 
acid,  called  cholic  acid  (O^E^Oa).     Thus  : — 

C^H^NSO,     +     H«0     =  CHyNSO,  +     CtAH40Or 

Taurocholic  acid       4-     Water      =        Taurine        +      Cholioaotd. 

Taurine  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  passing  olefiant  gas  over 
sulphuric  anhydride,  neutralising  the  product  dissolved  in  water  with 
ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  (isethUmaU 
of  ammonia,  NHj.HgO.CaE^SOj),  so  as  to  expel  a  molecule  of  water. 

(/3.)  Salts  of  glyoocholic  acid  (C^H^NOe),  which,  by  the  action  of 
alkalies,  form  glycocine  (C8HfNOs)  and  cholic  acid  (0*11*0,). 
Thus:— 

C*H«N06      +      H«0       =  C*H,N08   +     CmHiA. 

Glyoocholic  acid      -f-      Water        «      Glyooeine     +      QbolioanA. 

[Olycocholic  acid  gives,  on  the  addition  of  sugar  and  HjSO*  a 
purple  red  (Pettenkofer'a  test  for  bile).] 

In  the  dog,  sodium  taurocholate  only  is  present ;  in  the  pig,  sodion 
^lycocholate  only  is  present ;  in  man,  sheep,  etc.,  the  tawooholates  m 
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excess  over  the  glycocholates  ;  whilst  in  the  ox  and  in  roost  fish, 
the  glycocholates  are  in  excess  over  the  taurocholates. 

Pig's  bile  also  contains  hyocholic  acid   (C^H^O*),  and  goose  bile 
chenotaurockolic  add  (C^H^NSOs). 

(2.)  The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is  termed  cholochrome.      This  is 
a.  mixture  of  a  green  pigment,  insoluble  in  chloroform,  called  biliverdm 
(C^HjoNjC^),    and    a  brown  pigment,   soluble  in  chloroform,  called 
cholophann.    Of  this  latter  there  are  two  modifications  ;  viz.,  the  red 
bilirubin  (CgHgNOg),  and  the  brown  biliphann. 
A  blue  coloring  matter  has  also  been  described. 
Properties. — Bile  is  a  viscid,  greenish-yellow,  bitter  fluid,  without 
odor  when  fresh,  but  very  offensive  after  it  has  become  putrid.      It 
has    a   specific    gravity   of   1020.       It    does    not  readily  mix  with 
water. 

Its  reaction  is  slightly  alkaline.  It  putrefies  rapidly,  becoming  acid, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  mucus  derived  from  the  gall-bladder,  hepatic 
ducts,  etc. 

The  action  of  the  bile  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.     It  does  not 
convert  starch  into  sugar  like  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid  (doubted 
by    Wittich)  ;    it  does  not  dissolve  fibrin  like  the  gastric  juice ;  it 
does  not  emulsify  fat,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  secre- 
tion from  the  pancreas.      Some  regard  the  function  of  the  bile  as  the 
medium,  by  direct  excretion,  for  the  separation  of  an  excess  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  from  the'  blood,  thereby  effecting  its  purification.      This 
is  manifestly  its  purpose  in  intra-uterine  life.     Nevertheless,  that  it  is 
more  than  a  mere  excrementitious  fluid,  and  plays  an  actual  part  in 
digestion,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.     Some  have  suggested  that  its 
function  is  to  emulsify  fat ;  others,  that  it  assists  the  absorption  of  fat 
by   moistening    the    intestinal   mucous    membrane ;     others,   that  it 
neutralises    the    acid  peptones  from   the  stomach ;    others,   that  its 
antiseptic  power  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  food  as  it  passes 
through  the  bowels  ;  others,  that  it  acts  as  a  natural  purgative  by  its 
stimulating  effect  on  the  intestines.     As  yet,  however,  our  knowledge 
of  the  bile  and  its  action  is  very  imperfect. 

Gall-stones  consist  sometimes  of  cholochrome  held  together  by 
mucus  (oriental  bezoar  stones).  Most  often  they  are  formed  of  chole- 
sterin  around  a  nucleus  of  cholochrome.  Moreover,  they  usually  con- 
tain a  certain  proportion  of  earthy  carbonates  and  phosphates. 

The  Intestinal  Juice. 

The  fluid  secreted  along  the  whole  course  of  the  small  intestines  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  3  to  4  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  It 
has  a  powerful  action  in  assisting  digestion,  combining  the  activity  and 
digestive  power  of  all  the  other  secretions.  Starch,  fat,  and  albu- 
minous substances  are  thus  equally  affected  by  it. 
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D.— EXCREMENTITIOUS  PRODUCTS. 
Urine;  Urinary  Calculi;  Faces;  Sweat;  Mucus;  Pus. 


The  urine  in  all  animals  is  the  vehicle  through  and  by  which  the 
body  rids  itself  of  used-up  solid  matter,  and  of  the  excess  of  water 
present  in  the  blood.  It  is,  in  short,  the  great  outlet  for  the  nitrogen 
of  effete  tissue. 

About  60  ozs.  may  be  taken  as  the  average  quantity  of  urine 
secreted  by  an  adult  male  in  24  hours,  but  this  is  subject  to  great 
variation,  depending  on  such  causes  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  relative  activity  of  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
alimentary  canaL 

Average  Composition  of  Normal  Urine9  and  average  Quantity  of  the 

Constituents  excreted  in  24  hours. 

Constituents  per  Avenge  quantity 

1,000  parts.  in  24  hours  (adult  male). 

Water           967-000  ..  620 

Urea 14-230  ..  612*4 

Uric  Acid 0-468  ..                     8*6      „ 

Extractives,  Pigment,  Mucus  10-167  ..  161-0 

Salts 8-136  ..  426-0 

Siliea traces. 


100-000 


(1.)  The  composition  and  character  of  the  urine  of  different  animals 
varies.  Thus,  in  the  carnivora,  the  urine  is  usually  clear  and  acid,  con- 
taining much  urea,  and  but  little  uric  acid.  In  the  herbivora,  it  is  usually 
turbid  and  alkaline,  containing  urea,  like  that  of  the  carnivora,  together 
with  a  great  excess  of  hippuric  acid,  but  no  uric  acid  ;  it  also  contains 
an  abundance  of  the  earthy  carbonates  (hence  its  turbidity),  and  but 
very  little  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  these  latter  being  proportionately 
abundant  in  the  faeces. 

Carnivorous  birds  excrete  urea  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  and 
uric  acid  in  abundance,  granivorous  birds  excreting  uric  acid  in  abun- 
dance, but  no  urea.  Serpents  and  other  land  carnivorous  reptiles  secrete 
uric  acid  almost  entirely,  whilst  frogs  and  other  amphibious  reptile* 
secrete  urea,  and  mere  traces  only  of  uric  acid.  Even  the  insects 
excrete  uric  acid. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  the  animals  that  drink  freely,  the 
nitrogen  is  excreted  as  urea,  whilst  in  those  that  drink  but  little,  it  is 
excreted  as  uric  acid.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
differences  are  for  the  most  part  differences  of  diet.  For  if  a  car- 
nivorous animal  (as  a  dog)  be  fed  on  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  or  if  i 
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herbivorous  animal  (as  a  rabbit)  be  fed  on  a  purely  animal  diet,  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  results. 

(2.)  The  composition  of  the  urine  varies  greatly  in  disease.  Thus 
tiie  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  increased  in  gout,  etc.  Albumen  occurs  in 
Slight's  disease,  etc. ;  sugar  in  diabetes,  etc. 

(3.)  The  composition  varies  hour  by  hour.  The  morning  urine 
(jurina  sanguinis)  consists  chiefly  of  the  products  of  tissue  decomposi- 
tion. Hence,  the  choice  of  this  by  the  physician  for  analysis.  The 
day  and  the  evening  urine  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  quantity  and 
the  character  of  the  food  ingested  (urina  cibi  and  urina  pot  (is). 

And  here  may  be  noted  the  changes  that  bodies  undergo  from  the 
period  of  ingestion  to  that  of  urinary  excretion — 

(a.)  The  kidneys  secrete  certain  bodies  from  the  blood  in  an 
unaltered  state,  e.g.,  many  metals  (such  as  As,  Sb,  Bi,  Cu,  Cr,  Au,  Fe, 
X»i,  Pb,  Hg,  Ag,  Sn,  Zn),  free  organic  acids,  alcohol  (?),  numerous 
salts,  many  of  the  alkaloids,  such  as  morphia,  strychnia,  atropine,  etc. 

(/3.)  In  other  cases,  the  products  secreted  are  oxidized  products,  or 
are  otherwise  changed.  Thus,  ammonia  salts  are  converted  into 
nitrates  ;  sulphur,  alkaline  sulphides  and  sulphites,  become  sulphates  ; 
tannic  becomes  gallic  acid,  etc.  Or,  again,  the  neutral  salts  of 
organic  acids  become  carbonates  ;  free  iodine  is  excreted  as  an  alka- 
line iodide  ;  ferrocyanides  become  ferricyanides  ;  indigo  blue  becomes 
indigo  white ;  benzoic,  cinnamic,  and  other  acids  become  hippurio 
acid,  etc 

Properties. — (a.)  Physical.  A  clear  fluid  of  a  yellow  color,  which, 
however,  may  vary  even  in  health  from  an  absence  of  tint  to  a  deep 
orange  hue.  In  its  specific  gravity,  variations  occur  in  health  ranging 
from  1015  to  1025  (the  average  being  1020),  depending  on  the  season 
of  the  year,  diet,  exercise,  etc.  In  disease  the  variation  of  specific 
gravity  may  be  much  greater,  being  sometimes  as  low  as  1004,  as  in 
albuminuria,  or  as  high  as  1060,  as  in  diabetes.  Of  its  relative  dear' 
ness  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  health  the  urine  often  becomes  turbid 
on  cooling,  due  to  the  deposition  of  phosphates.  The  cause  of  its 
peculiar  odor  has  not  been  well  made  out.  The  odoriferous  prin- 
ciple, whatever  it  may  be,  undergoes  speedy  change. 

(/J.)  Chemical.  Healthy  urine  is  generally  acid.  The  acidity  of  the 
60  oz.  voided  in  the  24  hours  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  about 
the  acidity  of  30  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  This  acidity,  which  is 
least  during  digestion  (indeed,  after  a  meal  the  urine  may  even  exhibit 
an  alkaline  reaction)  and  most  marked  during  fasting,  is  due  to  the 
acid  phosphate  of  sodium,  and,  according  to  some  observers,  to  certain 
free  acids,  such  as  lactic  acid  (?). 

After  a  certain  very  variable  period,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline. 
This  alkalinity  is  due  to  the  urea  becoming  converted  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  confervoid  growths, 
and    vibriones    appearing    simultaneously    in    the    urine.      Indeed, 
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thifl  change  may  be  so  rapid  that  under  certain  morbid  condhioas, 
as  in  cases  of  retention,  it  takes  place  in  the  bladder  itself,  the 
urine  appearing  turbid  and  alkaline  when  voided.  The  urine  may, 
however,  under  certain  other  conditions,  be  alkaline  when  secreted. 
This  occurs  when  neutral  alkaline  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  have 
been  administered  in  excess,  the  acid  being  destroyed  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  whilst  the  alkali  appears  in  the  urine  as  a  carbonate. 
We  now  consider  in  detail  the  various  constituents  of  the  urine  : — 

1.  Water. — This  varies  according  to  season,  exercise,  drink,  con- 
dition of  nervous  system,  etc.  Thus  it  is  increased  in  diabetes 
(especially  in  D.  insipidus),  and  decreased  in  albuminuria,  in  febrile 
affections,  and  in  any  disease  increasing  the  secretion  of  water  by 
other  channels. 

2.  Urea.— Carbamide  [CH4N«0,  or  CO(NH«)J,  (see  page  514).— 
Urea  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  solid  matter  of  the  urine. 
It  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  effete  or  excessive  nitrogen  of 
the  system.  The  quantity  excreted  is  greatest  with  an  animal  diet,  and 
least  with  a  vegetable,  greater  in  males  than  in  females,  and  greater  in 
middle  age  than  in  youth  or  old  age. 

Constitution. — The  molecular  formula  for  urea  is  CH+NeO.  It  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  amide  of  carbonic  acid — that  is,  just  as 
oxamide  (CsH4N802)  is  derived  from  amnionic  oxalate  [(NH^CfO*] 
by  the  abstraction  of  two  water  molecules,  so  urea  (CI^NgO)  is  derived 
from  ammonic  carbonate  [(NH4)8COs]. 

Preparation. — (A.)  Preparation  from  urine.  (1.)  Evaporate  the 
urine  to  a  syrup,  and  mix  the  concentrated  liquid  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea  will  be 
formed  (CO(NH8)2HNOs).  Dissolve  this  compound  in  boiling  water, 
and  treat  the  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  when  pure  urea  remains 
in  solution.     Thus — 

2(00{NHt)JHNOJ    +    BaCO,    =-  COCNHJ,  +    BafNOJ,    +      CO,      +    H,0. 

Nitrate  of  urea      +     Barium  =»       Urea      +      Barium    +  Carbonie  +  Water. 

carbonate  nitrate         anhydride 

The  clear  filtrate  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  urea 
separated  from  the  barium  nitrate  by  hot  alcohol. 

(2.)  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  forming  an  oxalate  of  urea  by  the 
action  of  oxalic  acid  on  the  concentrated  urine.  On  adding  chalk  to  a 
solution  of  this  oxalate  in  boiling  water,  calcium  oxalate  is  precipitated, 
and  a  solution  of  urea  formed,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallization. 

(B.)  By  the  action  of  heat  on  ammonic  cyanate. 

(G.)  By  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  carbamate. 

(D.)  Urea  was  the  first  organic  body  prepared  artificially,  as  follows: 
A  mixture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (56  parts)  and  manganic  peroxide 
(28  parts)  is  heated  to  redness,  when  the  following  changes  occur  ?— 
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K^FeCys     +       09     =    4KCyO     +     2C0«     +     N«     +     FeO 
Fotaaste       +    Oxygen    «=     Potaaaio       +    Carbonio    +  Nitrogen-}-  Ferrous 
Xa-rocyuiide  cyanaie  anhydride  oxide. 

The  residue  is  now  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the  clear  filtrate 
containing  the  potassic  cyanate  is  mixed  with  amnionic  sulphate  (41 
pcfcrts).  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness!  and  the  urea 
separated  from  the  potassic  sulphate  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol : — 

2KCyO     +     (NH4)8S04    =    K,S04     +     2CO(NH£)t 

Potaatic       +         Ammonic         «      Potaasio      -f>  Urea. 

e)anate  sulphate  sulphate 

Properties. — A  colorless,  inodorous  body,  crystallizing  in  long  flat* 
tened  prisms.     It  is   soluble  in  spirit  (1  in  5  at  50°  F.),    and  very 
soluble  in  water  (1  in  1  at  60°  F.),  the  solution  being  neutral  and  per- 
manent.   Its  rapid  decomposition  in  the  urine  into  ammonic  carbonate 
(to  which  the  ammoniacal  odor  of  putrid  urine  is  due)  depends  on  the 
mucus  present  in  the  urine.      When  heated  it  melts,   and    finally 
decomposes,  evolving  ammonia  and  ammonic  cyanate,  and  leaving  a 
residue  of  cyanuric  acid.     It  forms  salts  with  acids,  such  as  the  nitrate 
of  urea  [CO(NHt)s.HNOs],  an  important  compound,  an  account  of  its 
difficult    solubility  in   nitric  acid.     When  boiled  with   solutions  of 
caustic  alkalies  (cold  solutions   being  without   action  upon  it),  it  is 
resolved  into   ammonia  and  an  alkaline   carbonate — a  similar  result 
occurring  when    urea    is   fused   with    alkaline   hydrates,   or  heated 
with  water  in  a  sealed  tube.    It  combines  with  metallic  oxides  ;  thus 
the  compound  CO(NHs)8,2HgO  is  produced  when  mercuric  oxide  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  urea  in  a  potassic  hydrate  solution.     Urea  is 
decomposed  by  nitrous  acid  and  by  chlorine. 

Compound  ureas  are  formed  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  urea  by  hydrocarbon  groups.  In  sulpho-urea,  sulphur  takes  the 
place  of  oxygen  [C8(NH8)8]. 

3.  Uric  Acid;  Lithic  Acid  (CaN4H4Os).— This  is  present  in  the 
urine  in  combination  with  soda  and  ammonia,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  disintegrated  elements  of  albuminous  tissues.  The  salts  of 
uric  add,  being  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  are  frequently 
deposited  as  the  urine  cools.  This  specially  results  in  certain  deranged 
states  of  the  constitution,  where  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  present. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  human  urine  is  increased  by  an  animal 
diet  and  decreased  by  a  vegetable  diet.  It  is  increased  in  certain 
diseased  conditions.  It  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  In  the 
feline  tribe,  uric  acid  is  often  entirely  replaced  by  urea.  In  birds  and 
serpents,  the  urea  is  often  entirely  replaced  by  uric  acid.  This  suggests 
the  notion  that  although  urea  and  uric  acid  may  have  a  different 
origin  and  different  offices,  nevertheless  that  the  one  may  do  the 
work  of  the  other. 

Urate  of  soda  constitutes  the  chief  constituent  of  the  goaty  concre- 
tions known  as  "  chalk-stones." 
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Preparation. — A.  From  urine. — By  adding  HC1  to  the  concentrated 
urine.     The  uric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  hard  red  grains. 

B. — From  the  excrement  of  serpents.— This  consists  mainly  of  an 
acid  ammonium  urate.  Dissolve  the  excrement  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassic  hydrate  ;  filter,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate, 
when  the  uric  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
"  Guano  "  is  an  impure  uric  acid,  formed  by  the  partial  decomposition 
of  the  excrement  of  sea  birds. 

Properties. — Uric  acid  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  sparingly  soluble 
body  (1  in  10,000).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  ether,  but  is  soluble 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  retort,  a  black  residue 
remains,  cyanic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  am- 
monium carbonate  being  evolved. 

Uric  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid.  Fused  with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  it 
yields  an  alkaline  carbonate,  cyanate  and  cyanide.  Mixed  with  nitrie 
acid,  it  effervesces.  If  the  resulting  acid  solution  be  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  and  after  dilution  be  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  am- 
monia, the  characteristic  deep  red  tint  of  murezide  (C8NflH80$)  is  imme- 
diately produced. 

With  hydriodic  acid  and  heat,  uric  acid  is  resolved  into  glycocin, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia. 


Some  Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Uric  Acid. 


Name. 


A11»ntoSTn 


Alloxan  . . 


AMflfflntfa 


Formula. 


C4N4HeO, 


C4N,H,044aq 


C,N4H4073aq 


Preparation  and  Properties. 


Preparation.— (I. ^  From  the  allantoic  fluid  of  ferial  calf.  (1)  Br 
boiling  uric  add  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead. 

Proper  ties. — Transparent  colorless  crystals;  soluble  in  160  parte 
of  oold  water.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with  mineral  arias  as** 
caustic  alkalies. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  strong  nitrie  acid  on  uric  acidic 
the  oold. 

Properties. — White  crystals ;  very  soluble  in  water ;  crystals  b» 
come  anhydrous  at  160°  C.  Solution  acid,  and  stains  the  skis 
red.  Decomposed  by  both  oxidising  and  reducing  agents.  Farm* 
a  deep  blue  compound  when  acted  on  with  an  alkali  and  * 
ferrous  salt  Alloxan  appears  to  be  the  intermediate  staff  a 
the  conversion,  by  oxidation,  of  uric  acid  into  urea.  Warn 
alloxan  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  urea  is  formed — 
(C4NJHa04+2PbOJ+HiO = CH4NtO+3COt+2FbO). 
Alloxan  forma  aUoxantm  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrqtm. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitrie  acid  oust* 
acid.    (2.)  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  (as  H^S)  oaaUanfi. 

Properties.— Colorless  crystals.  Soluble  with  difficulty  in  ooli 
water,  more  soluble  in  hot  Becomes  anhydrous  at  160*  C. 
Solution  acid.  Gives  a  violet  precipitate  with  baryta  water,  tad 
a  black  precipitate  with  AgNO,— Converted  by  nTidi«i»^  tosto 
into  alloxan.  Boiled  in  water  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it  fores 
urea  and  plumbic  carbonate.  Decomposed  by  the  ptolosfri 
action  of  H,8  into  dialurio  acid. 


HIPPURIC   ACID. 
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acid 


*&rab*nic 
acid 


rhionuric 
acid 


Uiamil     . 


(Purpurate 
of 
nia) 


Formulas. 


C4NtH405 


C.O.fOH), 


<VW>, 


cjajifiOt 


OJXJOfi. 


CiN,HiOe+aq 


Di&lurio 
add 

Oxalmie 
add 


C,N,H404 


Preparation  and  Properties. 


Preparation. — By  the  action  of  baryta  water  on  a  solution  of 
alloxan.    The  Ba  is  to  be  separated  by  H,S04. 

Properties. — A  crystalline  bibasic  acid.  The  solution  is  acid,  and 
deoomposes  carbonates.  It  dissolfes  Zn  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen.  The  silver  allozanate  is  insoluble.  On  boil- 
ing in  water  allozanio  acid  forms  urea  and  mesoxalio  aoid 
((f,0,(OH)§). 

Preparation.— (1.)  By  heating  a  solution  of  banc  allozanate  to 
boiling.  (2.)  By  adding  a  solution  of  alloxan  to  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  le*d  mesozalate  with  Ht3.  Urea  is  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

Properties. — A  crystalline  add.  It  resists  heat.  The  silver  mes- 
ozalate is  insoluble. 

Preparation. — By  the  action  of  moderately  strong  nitric  add  on 
uric  add  or  on  alloxan,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Properties. — A  crystalline  add.  The  solution  neutralised  with  am- 
monia and  boiled,  yields  an  ammonium  salt  of  oialurio  add* 

Preparation.— By  the  action  of  a  sulphurous  add  solution  on  a  cold 
solution  of  alloxan,  and  afterwards  boiling  the  mixture  with 
ammonia  and  ammonio  carbonate.  The  amnionic  thionurate 
formed  is  to  be  converted  into  a  lead  salt,  wbioh  is  then  decom- 
posed with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties. — By  boiling  the  solution  it  is  resolved  into  sulphuric 
add  and  uramil. 

Preparation.— By  boiling  a  solution  of  ammonio  thionurate  with  a 
slight  ezoess  of  hydrochloric  aoid. 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  body.  Its  ammoniacal  solution 
turns  purple  in  air.  It  is  decomposed  into  alloxan  and  ammonio 
nitrate  by  nitric  add. 

Preparation. — (1.)  By  heating  dry  aUoxantm  with  ammonia.  (2.) 
By  boiling  uramil  and  merourio  oxide  in  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia. 

Properties. — The  crystals  appear  green  by  reflected,  and  purple  red 
by  transmitted  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot,  but  not  very  soluble  in  odd  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  mineral  adds,  a  white  body  (murexan)  being  predpi- 
tated.  It  is  sduble  in  KHO,  the  solution  being  purple  red,  and 
disappearing  on  boiling. 

Preparation. — By  the  long  continued  action  of  H.S  on  a  boiling 
solution  of  alloxan.  It  is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  alloxan. 


4.  Hippuric  Add  (CqHqNO,)  ;  Benzamidacetic  acid  (CgH,[NH 
(C^O^O*);  Benzoyl  glycocoll  (C8H4(C7H50)NO£).— This  acid  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  but  it 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine  of  man.  It  is  derived  partly 
from  certain  constituents  of  vegetable  diet,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
disintegration  of  tissue. 

The  relationship  between  hippuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  should 
be  noted.  The  urine  of  a  cow  or  horse  at  rest  yields,  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hippuric  acid  ;  but  if  the  animals  are  being 
actively  worked,  their  urine  yields  benzoic  acid,  and'  not  hippuric  acid. 
Moreover,  the  Jresh  urine  only  yields  hippuric  acid,  the  same  urine 
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when  stale  yielding  benzoic  acid.     If  benzoic  acid  be  administered  to 
an  animal,  hippnric  acid  is  found  in  the  mine. 

The  urine  of  children  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  benzoic  acid. 

Preparation,— (1.)  Evaporate  cows*  urine  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  add 
to  the  concentrated  urine  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hippurie 
acid  will  be  deposited  on  standing. 

(2.)  By  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  zinc  glycocoil :— ■ 
Zn*(C£H4NO«),     +     20^,001    =    ZnCl*     +     2C?H9NO,. 

Ziao  glyoocoll  +         Benzoyl         —      Zineie       +        Hipparic 

chloride  chloride  acid. 

Properties. — Rhombic  prisms  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  cold 
water  (1  in  400).  Solution  acid.  Forms  crystallizable  salts.  The 
acid  is  monobasic.  When  heated  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  bensoate  of 
ammonia  and  benzonitrile,  a  black  residue  remaining  in  the  vessel.  It 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  into  benzoic  acid 
and  glycocine  (CgH5NOs)  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitrous  acid  converts 
it  into  benzoglyoollic  acid  (CqH804)  which  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water  is  converted  into  benzoic  (C7HflOs)  and  glycollic  acids  (C^Oj). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  hippurie  acid  is  soluble  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodic  phosphate,  which  probably  explains  the  acid  reaction 
of  the  urine. 

5.  Salts.— These  consist  essentially  of  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  combined  with  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  ash  also  contains  a  trace  of  iron. 

The  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  normal  urine  varies  between  8  and 
9  grains  per  1,000  grains  of  urine,  but  the  quantity  is  largely  influenced 
by  diet  (an  animal  diet  increasing  the  quantity  of  sulphates),  mental 
energy,  etc. 

6.  Extractive  Matter. — This  includes  kreatin,  kreatinin  (derived 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue),  xanthin,  and  other  bodies, 
such  as  indican,  glucose,  etc. 

7.  Figments. — The  pigments  of  the  urine  are  not  well  understood. 
They  are  probably  altered  haemoglobin.  A  body  called  uroh&maU'n  his 
been  mentioned  by  Harley,  and  one  called  urochrome  by  Thudichum. 
Other  pigments  variously  named  purpurin,  rosacic  acid,  and  uroerythrin 
have  also  been  described. 

Schunck  considers  that  the  urinary  pigments  described  are  products 
of  two  colouring  matters  always  present  in  urine,  the  one  being  soluble 
in  ether,  having  the  composition  C4SH51N028,  and  the  other  insoluble 
in  ether,  having  the  composition  C^H^NO^. 

In  jaundice  the  urine  is  colored  by  bile  pigment. 

8.  Free  Gases. — It  was  found  that  100  c.c  of  urine  yielded  tt 
normal  temperature  and  pressure  the  following  gases : — 
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Nitrogen      

Oxygen       •••         ... 
Carbonic  anhydride,  free 


ti 


combined 


0-87 
006 
4*54 
2-07 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  composition  of  the  mine  is  largely 
influenced  by  disease.  Thus  albumen  appears  in  Bright's  disease, 
glucose  in  diabetes,  etc. 

Urinary  Calculi 

Jl  few  general  analytical  remarks  are  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
On  heating  a  very  small  piece  of  the  calculus  on  platinum  foil,  one 
of  two  results  may  occur  : — 

A.  It  may  be  entirely,  or  very  nearly  entirely,  dissipated. 

[Conclusion. — It  is  probably  nric  acid;  but  it  may  be  urate  of  am- 
monia, cystine,  or  xanthin.] 


Calculus. 

Physical 
Characters. 

Action  of  Water, 
Alkalies,  etc. 

Action  of  Acids,  etc. 

• 

Uric  acid, 
CjN^O,. 

Brownish  red ;  smooth 
ortuberculated;  con- 
centric lamina)  (com 
mon). 

Insol.  in    water;    sol. 
by  heat  in  solution  of 
KHO,  without  the  ge- 
neration of  ammonia. 
A  ppt.  of  uric  acid  oc- 
curs when  an  acid  is 
*dded  to  the  alkaline 

Dissolves  with  efferves- 
cence in  HNOr    The 
residue  on  evaporation 
}    is  r#rf,  becoming  purple 
red  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia  (= purple  red 
murezide). 

solution. 

Urate  of 
ammonia. 

Clay  colored;  smooth; 
fine  concentric  lami- 
na) (rare). 

Sol.  in  water;  sol.  by 
h*at    in    solution   of 
KHO,  ammonia  fumes 
being  evolved. 

Cystine 
(CAN80J. 

Brownish       yellow: 
semi  -  transparent ; 
crystalline       (very 
rare). 

Insol.  in  water,  in  alco- 
hol, or  in  ether ;  sol- 
in  ammonia,  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated 
spontaneoutly,itleaves 
hexagonal  plates.  The 
ammonia    solution   is 
precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Odor  of  CSt  when  heated. 
Sol    in    a    solution    of 
KHO.    If  acetate  of  lead 
be  added  to  a  boiling  so- 
lution, a  black   ppt.  of 
PbS  results. 

Xanthin 
(C^H^O,). 

Pale  brown ;  polished 
appearance       (rery 
rare). 

8ol.  in  alkaline   solu- 
tions. 

Sol.  in  HNO,  without  ef- 
fervescence.   Residue  on 
evaporation,  a  deep  fellow 
color.     Soil   in    boiling 
HCL 

B.  It  may  not  be  dissipated  by  heat. 

[Conclusion, — It  is  probably  oxalate  of  lime  or  fusible  calculus,  but 
it  may  be  phosphate  of  lime  or  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.] 
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Calculus. 


Oxalate  of  lime 
(mulberry 
calculus). 


Phosphate  of  lime 
(hone  earth 
calculus). 


Ammonio-pboe- 
phate  erf  magnesia 
(triple  phosphate). 


Physical 
Characters. 


Deep  brown ;  rough ; 
very  hard ;  layers 
thick  (common). 


Pale    brown     color ; 
lamina)  regular 

(rare). 


White,  brittle,  and 
crystalline;  surface 
uneven;  seldom  la- 
minated (rare). 


Action  of  Ammonia 
on  Add  Solutions. 


The  solution  in  HC1 
aires  a  white  amor- 
phous ppt.  with  am- 
monia. 


The  solution  in  HC1 
gives  a  white  amor- 
phous gelatinous  ppt 
with  ammonia. 


The  solution  in  acids 
gives  a  white  crystal- 
line ppt.  with  am- 
monia. 


Action  of  Acids,  Blsw  ppe. 


8oL  in  HCl  without 


CaOCLwheik 

dissolves    in   HCl   with 


heated 
only 


stxoaglyCaO 


SoL  in  HCl;  msoL  ra 
acetic  add.  Inffi&bie 
before  the  blow  sipt 
The  residue  on  besLf 
strongly  heated  is  mx 
aDcahne. 

Sol.  in  HCl  and  k  acetic 
acid.  Fusible  before 
blow-pipe  with  difteafcy. 
evolving  NH,.  Beads 
insol.  in  water  sad  sst 
alkaline. 


Mixed  phosphate 
of  lime  and 
ammonio-phos- 
phate  of  mag- 
nesia (fusible 
calculus). 


White;  often  very 
large ;  fusible  and 
rarely  laminated 
(common). 


The  solution  in  HCl  or 
acetic  add  gives  a 
white  ppt.  with  am- 
monia (phosphate  of 
magnesia)  and  a  white 
ppt.  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia  (lime). 


SoL  in  acetic  acid;  isssl 
in  KHO.  Very  ftafe 
by  blow  pipe,  rands* 
being  insol.  in  water,  fest 
sol.  m  adds.  Bands  soc 
alkaline. 


Faeces. 

These  constitute  the  excrementitious  portions  of  food.  The  che- 
mical composition  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  excrement  varies  with  the 
food  taken.  The  fasces  consist  (on  an  average)  of  about  25  per  cent. 
of  solid  matter,  the  rest  being  water.  The  solid  portion  is  made  up  of 
biliary  matter,  alimentary  debris,  and  salts,  these  latter  being  mainly 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  soda, 
lime,  and  silica.  The  offensive  odor  of  fsBcal  matter  is  due  to  certain 
intermediate  products  of  oxidation,  and  becomes  more  offensive  as  the 
quantity  of  bile  that  is  secreted  diminishes. 

Excretin  (C^H^SCs),  a  body  melting  at  204*8°  F.  (96°  C),  soluble 
i  water  and  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  has  been 
iscovered  by  Marcet  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  faecal  matter. 

Excrttolic  acid  (Marcet)  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  pre- 

ritated  by  the   action  of  lime  on   an   alcoholic  extract  of  faecal 
tter. 


SWEAT,    ETC.  833 

Sweat.    Mucus.    Pus. 

Sweat  is  the  watery  excretion  from  the    sudoriparous  glands  of 

the  skin.    Its  reaction  is  usually  acid,  from  the  presence  of  free  lactic 

and  formic  acids,  etc.     It  contains  from  0'5  to  2*00  per  cent,  of  solid 

matter,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  temperature  of   the  day,  the 

liquids    taken,  the  amount  of  exercise,  etc.     The  chief  part  of  the 

solid    matter  consists  of  sodium  chloride,  but  traces  of  phosphate  of 

lime,  together  with  lactates,  butyrates,  and  acetates  are  also  present. 

A   trace  of  urea  is   said  to  be   constant.     A  peculiar  azotized  and 

easily    decomposed   body   and   an   odorous   principle   are   present   in 

varying  quantity.     Carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  also  given  off  by 

the  skin. 

UllCUS  is  &  viscid  matter  secreted  by  the  mucous  membranes.    It  is 

always,  more  or  less  largely,  mixed  with  epithelium  cells.     Its  glairy 

consistence  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenized  body  called  mucin, 

the    percentage   composition   of  which   is   said    to    be   carbon   52*2, 

hydrogen  7*0,  nitrogen  12*6,  and  oxygen  28*2. 

Mucin  swells  up  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  but  it  is 
not  soluble  in  water.  It  is  turned  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  acetic  acid,  plumbic  acetate,  or 
potassic  ferrocyanide.     It  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  by  heat 

Pros  is  a  creamy-white  fluid,  having  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
reaction.  It  appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  minute 
globules  floating  in  a  transparent  serum.  The  pus  globules  are  only 
imperfectly  dissolved  by  alkalies.  They  contain  fat  (2  to  6  per  cent.) 
and  cholesterin  (1  per  cent.).  Dilute  acids  distend  them.  The  serum 
of  pus  contains  albumin,  leucin,  and  an  albuminoid  body  called  "  pyin" 

Pyin  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  Unlike 
mucin,  it  is  precipitated  both  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by  lead  acetate. 

Cholesterin,  C^I^OH,  is  a  fat-like  body,  soluble  in  ether,  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  in  chloroform.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  biliary 
calculi. 

The  solid  residue  of  pus  contains  12  per  cent,  of  saline  matter, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  being  the  principal  acid  and  base  present. 
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Table  I. 

Table  showing  the  Specific  Gravities  and  percentage  strengths  of  various 
solutions  of  Nitric  Anhydride  (N205)  and  Nitric  Acid  (BNOs). 


Specific 
Gravity. 

HNO,=63. 

NaOs=108. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

HNO,=63. 

N2O4=108. 

1-6000 

92*983 

79*700 

1-2947 

46*299 

39-685 

1-4980 

92-063 

78-903 

1*2887 

46-562 

39  053 

1-4960 

91124 

78- 106 

1-2826 

44*632 

38-256 

1-4940 

90-194 

77*309 

1-2765 

43*702 

37459 

1-4910 

89-264 

76-512 

1*2705 

42-772 

36*662 

1-4880 

88-334 

75-715 

1*2644 

41-842 

35-865 

1-4860 

87-404 

74-918 

1-2583 

40-913 

35068 

1-4820 

86-484 

74-121 

1-2523 

39*983 

34-271 

1-4790 

86-646 

73-324 

1-2462 

39063 

33-474 

1-4760 

84-616 

72-527 

1*2402 

38- 123 

32-677 

1*4730 

83-680 

71-730 

1*2341 

37*190 

31*880 

1-4700 

82-766 

70-933 

1-2277 

36-263 

31083 

1-4670 

81-826 

70136 

1*2212 

35-334 

30*286 

1-4640 

80-896 

69-339 

1-2148 

34-404 

30-489 

1-4600 

79-966 

68  542 

1-2084 

33-474 

28-692 

1  -4670 

79-036 

67-745 

1-2019 

32*544 

27895 

1-4630 

78-106 

66-948 

1-1958 

31-614 

27098 

1-4600 

77-181 

66-155 

1-1895 

30-684 

26*301 

1-4460 

76-246 

66-354 

1-1833 

29-755 

25*604 

1-4424 

76-316 

64-557 

11770 

28-825 

24*707 

1-4386 

74-386 

63-760 

11709 

27-890 

23*910 

1-4346 

73-467 

62-963 

1-1648 

26*965 

23113 

1*4336 

72-627 

62*166 

11587 

26  035 

22*316 

1-4269 

71-687 

61-396 

1*1526 

25*105 

21-519 

1-4228 

70-667 

60-572 

11465 

24*176 

20-722 

1-42  B.P. 

70-000 

60*000 

1-1403 

23*246 

19-926 

1-4189 

69-737 

59*775 

11345 

22-316 

19128 

1-4147 

68-807 

68-978 

1-1286 

21-386 

18-331 

1-4107 

67-878 

68-181 

1-1227 

20-466 

17634 

1-4066 

66-948 

67-384 

11168 

19-526 

16-737 

1-4023 

66-018 

66-687 

11109 

18-597  . 

15-940 

1-3978 

66  090 

55-790 

11051 

17*667 

15143 

1*3946 

64-168 

54*993 

1-1010 

17*442 

14-950 

1-3882 

63-229 

54-196 

1-0993 

16-737 

14*346 

1*3833 

62-299 

53*399 

10935 

15*807 

13-549 

1*3783 

61-369 

52-602 

10878 

14-877 

12*752 

1*3732 

60-439 

51-805 

10821 

13*947 

1 1*956 

1-3681 

69-679 

51-068 

10764 

13*017 

11158 

1-3630 

68-679 

60*211 

1*0708 

12*088 

10*361 

1-3679 

67-650 

49-414 

1-0651 

11*158 

9*664 

1-3629 

56720 

48-617 

10595 

10-228 

8-767 

1-3477 

55-790 

47*820 

1-0540 

9-298 

7*970 

1-3427 

54*860 

47*023 

1*0485 

8-368 

7*173 

13376 

63*930 

46*226 

1*0480 

7-439 

6-376 

1-3323 

63000 

46*429 

1*0375 

6*608 

6*579 

1  -3270 

62069 

44-632 

1-0320 

6-679 

4-782 

1*3216 

61141 

43*835 

1-0267 

4*649 

3*986 

1-3163 

60*211 

43038 

1-0212 

3-719 

3*188 

1-3110 

49*281 

42-241 

10169 

2*789 

2-391 

1-3066 

48-366 

41-447 

1-0106 

1*860 

1-694 

1-3001 

47*180 

40*440 

10063 

0*930 

0*797 

3h2 
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Table  II. 

Showing  the  Percentage  of  real  Sulphuric  Acid  (H£S04)  corresponding  to 
various  Specific  Gravities  of  Aqueous  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Bineau;  Otto.     Temp.  15° 


Specific 

Per 

cent,  of 

Specific 

Per      | 
cent   of 

Specific 

Per 
c^nt.  of 

Specific 

Per 
cent,  of 

Gravity. 

HtS04. 

|   Gravity. 

i 

WUvt      wA 

H8S04. 

Gravity. 

HjS04. 

'   Gravity. 

1 

B£0r 

1-8426 

100 

1 

!      1-676 

75 

1-398 

50 

1-182 

25 

1-842 

99 

1     1-663 

74 

1-3886 

49 

1-174 

24 

1-8406 

98 

1-661 

73 

1-379 

48 

1-167 

23 

1-840 

97 

1-639 

72 

1-370 

47 

1159 

22 

1-8384 

96 

1-627 

71 

1-361 

46 

1-1516 

21 

1-8376 

95 

1-615 

70 

1-351 

45 

1-144 

20 

1-8356 

94 

1-604 

69 

1-342 

44 

M36 

19 

1-834 

93 

1  592 

63 

1-333 

43 

1-129 

13 

1*831 

92 

1-580 

67 

1-324 

42 

1-121 

17 

1-827 

91 

1-568 

66 

1315 

41 

1-1136 

16 

1-822 

90 

1-557 

65 

1-306 

40 

1106 

15 

1-816 

89 

1-545 

64 

1-2976 

39 

1-098 

14 

1-809 

88 

1-534 

63 

1-289 

38 

1091 

13 

1-802 

87 

1-523 

62 

1-281 

37 

1083 

»2 

1-794 

86 

1-512 

61 

1  272 

36 

10756 

11 

1-786 

85 

1-501 

60 

1-264 

35 

1068 

10 

1-777 

84 

1-490 

59 

1-256 

34 

1-061 

9 

1-767 

83 

1-480 

58 

1-2476 

33 

10536 

8 

1-756 

82 

1-469 

67 

1-239 

32 

1-0464 

i 

1-745 

81 

1-4586 

56 

1-231 

31 

1039 

6 

1-734 

80 

1-448 

55 

1-223 

30 

1032 

5 

1-722 

79 

1-433 

64 

1-215 

29 

1-0256 

4 

1-710 

78 

1-428 

63 

1-2066 

28 

1-019 

3 

1-698 

77 

1-418 

52 

1-198 

27 

1013 

2 

1-686 

76 

1-408 

51 

1-190- 

26 

1-0064 

1 
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Table  IIL 

Table  showing  the  percentage  quantities  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Sp.  Or.  1*2, 
and  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  Oas  contained  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
different  Specific  Oravities. 


Specific 

Acid  of 

Sp.  Gr. 

1-2. 

Hydrochloric 

Specific 

Acid  of 

Sp.  Gr. 

1*2. 

Hydrochloric 

Gravity. 

Acid  Gas. 

Gravity. 

Acid  Gas. 

1-2000 

100 

40  777 

1*0980 

49 

19*980 

1-1982 

99 

40-369 

1-0960 

48 

19*672 

1-1964 

98 

39-961 

1*0939 

47 

19*166 

1-1946 

97 

39*564 

1*0919 

46 

18*767 

1-1928 

96 

39-146 

1*0899 

45 

18*349 

1-1910 

95 

38-738 

1*0879 

44 

17*941 

1-1893 

94 

38-330 

1*0859 

43 

17*534 

1-1876 

93 

37*923 

10838 

42 

17126 

1-1857 

92 

37-616 

1-0818 

41 

16*718 

1-1846 

91 

37*  108 

1*0798 

40 

16*310 

1-1822 

90 

36-700 

1*0778 

39 

16*902 

1-1802 

89 

36-292 

1*0768 

38 

16*494 

1-1782 

88 

36*884 

10738 

37 

15*087 

1-1762 

87 

36-476 

10718 

36 

14*679 

1-1741 

86 

35  068 

1*0697 

35 

14*271 

1-1721 

85 

34-660 

10677 

34 

13*863 

1-1701 

84 

34-252 

10667 

33 

13094 

11681 

83 

33-846 

1*0637 

32 

12*597 

1-1661 

82 

33*437 

1*0617 

31 

12*300 

1-1641 

81 

33029 

10597 

30 

11-903 

1  -1620 

80 

32-621 

1*0677 

29 

11*606 

1-1599 

79 

32*213 

10567 

28 

11*109 

1-1578  B.P. 

78 

31-805 

1*0537 

27 

10*712 

1-1557 

77 

31*398 

1*0517 

26 

10*316 

11536 

76 

30-990 

1*0527 

B.P. 

10*290 

1-1615 

75 

30*682 

1*0497 

25 

0*919 

11494 

74 

30174 

1*0477 

24 

9*922 

11473 

73 

29*767 

10457 

23 

9-12$ 

11452 

72 

29-359 

10437 

22 

8*729 

11431 

71 

28*961 

1*0117 

21 

8*332 

11410 

70 

28*544 

1*0397 

20 

7*935 

1-1389 

69 

28*  136 

1*0377 

19 

7*538 

1-1369 

68 

27*728 

1.0367 

18 

7- 141 

1-1349 

67 

27*321 

10337 

17 

6*745 

11328 

66 

26*913 

1*0318 

16 

6*348 

1-1308 

65 

26  608 

1*0388 

15 

5*951 

11287 

64 

26098 

10279 

14 

6*544 

1-1267 

63 

26-690 

10259 

13 

5*  158 

1-1247 

62 

25*282 

20239 

12 

4*762 

11226 

61 

24*874 

10220 

11 

4*365 

11206 

60 

24*466 

10200 

10 

3*998 

1-1185 

59 

24*058 

1*0180 

9 

3*571 

11164 

58 

23*650 

10160 

8 

3174 

11143 

67 

23*242 

10140 

7 

2*778 

11123 

66 

22*834 

1*0 120 

6 

2*381 

11102 

66 

22*426 

10110 

6 

1-984 

1*1082 

54 

22019 

10080 

4 

1*588 

11061 

63 

21*611 

10060 

3 

1191 

1-1041 

52 

21-203 

10040 

2 

0*795 

11020 

61 

20*796 

10020 

1 

0*397 

11000 

50 

20*388 
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Table  IV. 

Showing  the  Percentage  Amount  of  Ammonia  (NHS)  in  Aqueous  Solutions 

of  the  Gas  of  various  Specific  Gravities. 

Carius.    Temp.  14°. 


Specific 

NH, 

Specific 

NH, 

'          Specific 

NH, 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

Gravity. 

percent. 

0*8844 

36 

09133 

24 

0-9520 

12 

0*8864 

36 

0*9162 

23 

0*9556 

11 

0*8886 

34 

0*9191 

22 

0*9593 

10 

0-8907 

33 

0*9221 

21 

0*9631 

9 

0-8929 

32 

0*9251 

20 

0*9670 

8 

0*8953 

31 

0*9283 

19 

0*9709 

7 

0*8976 

30 

0*9314 

18 

0*9749 

6 

0*9001 

29 

0-9347 

17 

0-9790 

6 

0*9026 

28 

0*9380 

16 

0-9831 

4 

0*9062 

27 

0*9414 

15 

0*9873 

3 

0*9078 

26 

0*9449 

14 

0-9915 

2 

0*9105 

25 

0*9484 

13 

0*9959 

1 

Table  V. 

Showing  the  Percentage  Amount  of  Potash  (K20)  m  Aqueous  Solutions  of 

various  Specific  Gravities. 

Tunnermann,  N.  Tr.  xviii,  2,  5.  Temp.  15°. 


Specifio  Gravity. 

Per  Cent, 
of  K,0. 

Speoifio  Gravity. 

Per  Cent. 
ofK,0. 

1*3300 

28*290 

11437 

14145 

1*3131 

27*168 

1*1308 

13013 

1*2966 

26027 

11182 

11-882 

1*2805 

24*895 

1-1069 

10-750 

1*2648 

23*764 

1-0938 

9-619 

1*2493 

22*632 

1-0819 

8*487 

1*2342 

21*500 

1-0703 

7355 

1*2268 

20*936 

1*0589 

6-224 

1*2122 

19*803 

1-0478 

6002 

1*1979 

18-671 

1-0369 

3*961 

1-1839 

17*640 

1-0260 

2*829 

11702 

16-408 

1*0163 

1*697 

11668 

15-277 

1-0050 

0*5658 
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Table  VI. 

Showing  Percentage  Amount  of  Soda  (NaeO)  11 

various  Specific  Gravities. 
Tiinnermann. 


Specific 

Per  cent. 

Specific 

Per  oent. 

Specific 

Per  cent. 

Specific 

Per  cent. 

Gravity. 

of  Na,0. 

Gravity. 

of  Naa0. 

Gravity. 

of  Na,0. 

Gravity. 

of  Na,0. 

1-4285 

30*220 

1*3198 

22*363 

1*2392 

16*110 

1*1042 

7*253 

1-4193 

29*616 

1-3143 

21-894 

1*2280 

14*500 

10948 

6*648 

1-4101 

29-011 

1-3125 

21*768 

1*2178 

13*901 

10855 

6044 

1-4011 

28-407 

1*3053 

21*154 

1*2058 

13-297 

10764 

6-440 

1-3923 

27-802 

1*2982 

20-550 

1*1948 

12*692 

10675 

4*835 

1-3836 

27-200 

1-2912 

19*945 

1*1841 

12088 

1*0587 

4*231 

1-3751 

26-594 

1*2843 

19*341 

1*1734 

11*484 

1*0500 

3*626 

1-3668 

25-989 

1-2776 

18-730 

1-1630 

10*879 

10414 

3022 

1*3586 

25-385 

1*2708 

18*132 

1*1528 

10*276 

1*0330 

2-418 

1-3505 

24-780 

1-2642 

17*528 

1*1428 

9*670 

1*0246 

1*813 

1-3426 

24*176 

1-2678 

16*923 

1*1330 

9*066 

10163 

1*209 

1-3349 

23-572 

1-2515 

16*379 

1*1233 

8-462 

1-0081 

0*604 

1-3273 

22-967 

1*2453 

15*714 

1*1137 

7*857 

1*0040 

0*302 

Table  VII. 
Proportion  of  Absolute  Alcohol  by  Weight  in  100  parts  of  Spirit,  of 

different  Specific  Gravities  at  60°  F. 
(Fownes.     Phil  Trans.,  1847.) 


Alcohol 

Specific 

Alcohol 

Specific 

Alcohol 

Specifio 

Alcohol 

Specifio 

per  oent. 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

Gravity. 

percent 

.  Gravity. 

0*5 

1  0000 

26 

-9652 

51 

-9160 

76 

•8681 

0 

0-9991 

26 

•9638 

62 

•9136 

77 

•8567 

1 

0*9981 

27 

•9623 

63 

•9113 

78 

•8533 

2 

0*9966 

28 

•9609 

64 

•9090 

79 

•8508 

3 

0*9947 

29 

•9593 

55 

•9069 

80 

-8483 

4 

0*9930 

30 

•9578 

66 

•9047 

81 

•8459 

5 

0*9914 

31 

•9560 

57 

•9025 

82 

-8434 

6 

0*9898 

32 

•9544 

58 

•9001 

83 

•8408 

7 

0*9884 

33 

•9528 

69 

•8979 

84 

•8382 

8 

0*9869 

34 

•9511 

60 

•8966 

85 

•8357 

9 

0-9855 

35 

.9490 

61 

•8932 

86 

•8331 

10 

0*9841 

36 

•9470 

62 

•8908 

87 

•8305 

11 

0*9828 

37 

•9452 

63 

•8886 

88 

•8279 

12 

0*9816 

38 

•9434 

64 

•8863 

89 

•8254 

13 

0*9802 

39 

•9416 

65 

•8840 

90 

•8228 

14 

0*9789 

40 

•9396 

66 

•8816 

91 

•8199 

15 

0*9778 

41 

•9376 

67 

•8793 

92 

•8172 

16 

0*9766 

42 

•9366 

68 

•8769 

93 

•8146 

17 

0*9763 

43 

•9336 

69 

•8745 

94 

•8118 

18 

0*9741 

44 

•9314 

70 

•8721 

95 

•8089 

19 

0*9728 

46 

•9292 

71 

•8696 

96 

•8061 

20 

0*9716 

46 

-9270 

72 

•8672 

97 

-8031 

21 

0*9704 

47 

•9249 

73 

•8649 

98 

•8001 

22 

0*9691 

48 

•9228 

74 

•8626 

99 

7969 

23 

0*9678 

49 

•9206 

75 

•8603 

100 

•7938 

24 

0-9665 

60 

-9184 

In  this  Table  every  alternate  number  is  the  result  of  a  direct  synthetical  experi- 
ment; absolute  alcohol  and  distilled  water  being  weighed  out  in  the  proper  proportions, 
and  mixed  by  agitation  in  stoppered  bottles;  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  days,  each 
specimen  was  brought  exactly  to  60°  F.  and  the  specific  gravity  determined  with  great 


care. 
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Table  VIII. 


Specific  Gravities  corresponding  to  Degrees  oj  Bourne's  Hydrometer  for 
Liquids  heavier  than  Water.     {Water  =  I'OOO.) 


Degrees 

•Specific 

i  Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees, 

Specific 

Bauml. 

Gravity. 

1  Baum6. 

Gravity. 

I  Baum6. 

Gravity. 

Banme.  : 

Gravity. 

0 

1-000 

i 

|       20 

1-152 

40 

1-357 

60 

1-652 

1 

1-007 

21 

1-160 

41 

1-369 

61 

1-670 

2 

1-013 

22 

1-169 

42 

1-382 

62 

1-6S9 

3 

1-020 

!       23 

1-178 

43 

1-395 

63 

1-708 

4 

1-027 

24 

1-188 

44 

1-407 

64 

1-727 

5 

1-031 

25 

1197 

45 

1.420 

65 

1-747 

6 

1-041 

|       26 

1-206 

46 

1-434 

66 

1-767 

7 

1-048 

1       27 

1-216 

47 

1*448 

67 

1-788 

8 

1-056 

1       28 

1-226 

48 

1-462 

68 

1-809 

9 

1-063 

1       29 

1-235 

49 

1-476 

69 

1-831 

10 

1070 

,       30 

1-246 

60 

1-490 

70 

1-864 

11 

1078 

1       31 

1-266 

51 

1-495 

71 

1-877 

12 

1-086 

32 

1-267 

62 

1-520 

72 

1-900 

13 

1-094 

33 

1-277 

|       63 

1-536 

73 

1-924 

14 

1-101 

!       34 

1-288 

54 

1-651 

74 

1-949 

15 

1-109 

35 

1-299 

65 

1-567 

75 

1-974 

16 

1-118 

36 

1-310 

56 

1-583 

76 

2-000 

17 

1-126 

37 

1-321 

67 

1-600 

18 

1134 

38 

1-333 

68 

1-617 

19 

1-143 

39 

1-345 

69 

1-634 

Specific  Gravities  on  Baumes  Scale  for  Liquids  lighter  than  Water. 


Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Baum£. 

Gravity. 

Bailing . 

Gravity. 

Baume. 

Gravity. 

Baiiine*. 

Gravity. 

10 

1-000 

i 

23 

0*918 

36 

0-849 

49 

0-789 

11 

0-993 

24 

0-913 

37 

0-844 

60 

0-786 

12 

0-986 

25 

0-907 

38 

0-839 

51 

0-781 

13 

0-980 

26 

0-901 

39 

0-834 

52 

0-777 

14 

0-973 

27 

0-896 

40 

0-830 

53 

0-773 

15 

0-967 

28 

0-890 

41 

0-825 

54 

0-768 

16 

0-960 

29 

0-885 

42 

0-820 

55 

0-764 

17 

0-954 

30 

08S0 

43 

0-816 

56 

0-760 

18 

0-948 

31 

0-874 

44 

0-811 

67 

0-757 

19 

0*942 

32 

0*869 

45 

0-807 

53 

0-753 

20 

0-936 

33 

0-864 

46 

0-802 

69 

0-749 

21 

0-930 

34 

0-859 

47 

0-798 

60 

0-745 

22 

0-924 

|       35 

0-854 

48 

0-794 
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Table  IX. 

Degrees  on  TwaddeWs  Hydrometer,  and  the  corresponding  Specific 

Gravities. 

£Note. — The  degree i  of  Twaddell's  hydrometer  are  converted  into  their  cor- 
responding speci6c  gravities  by  multiplying  by  0*005,  anl  adding  1*000.  Conversely, 
to  convert  specific  gravi'y  into  degrees  TVaddell,  deduct  1,000  and  divide  the 
remsundtr  by  5.    Thus : — 

25  Twaddell  X  5  +  1000  =  1125  specific  gravity. 
11  .'6  specific  gravity  —  1000  -"-  5  =  25  Twaddell.] 


Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

SpeciBc 

Twaddell. 

Gravity. 

TwaddelL 

Gravi'y. 

Twaddell. 
i 

Gravity. 

1 

1-005 

i 

8 

1040 

15 

1075 

2 

1010 

9 

1045 

16 

1080 

3 

1015 

10 

1050 

17 

1*085 

4 

1*020 

11 

1055 

18 

1090 

6 

1025 

12 

1-060 

19 

1095 

6 

1-030 

13 

1065 

20 

1100 

7 

1035 

14 

1070 

Table  X. 
English  Weights  and  Measures. — Avoirdupois. 


• 

Gre. 

Dims. 

Ozs. 

lbs. 

Or.*. 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

Grain   .. 

1 

Drachm 

27*34 

1 

Ounce  .. 

4376 

16 

1 

Pound 

7000 

266 

16 

1 

Quarter 

196000 

7168 

448 

28 

1 

Cwt.     ..     .. 

784000 

28672 

1792 

112 

4 

1 

Ton      . . 

15680000 

573440 

36840 

2240 

80 

20 

1 

■ 

Troy  Weight. 


Grains. 

Dwts. 

Ounces. 

lb. 

1 

Pennyweight    . . 

24 

1 

480 

20 

1 

6760 

240 

12 

1 
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1  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  air      at  62°  F.  =  252*466  grains. 
1  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  vacuo  at  62°  F.  =  252*722  grains. 


Cubio  inches. 
1  gallon  =  277*276  (100  c.i.  =  0*3606  gallon). 

1  pint  =    34*659 

1  fluid  ounce  =      1*7329 

1  litre  =    61*024 

1  cubic  centimetre   =      0*061024 

1  cubic  inch  =  16*387  cubic  centimetres. 

{For  comparison  of  French  and  English  weight*,  seepage  62.) 


1  gallon 
1  pint  . , 


Cubic  inches. 

Litres. 

277*276 

4*54345797 

34*659 

0*567932 

ghs 

252*45     grains. 

>i 

00214       „ 

>f         •  • 

0*3428      „ 

it 

. .     3425*25          „ 

A  cubic  inch  of  water   weighs 
a     tt       it     »» hydrogen    ,, 
tt     t9       tt     n  oxygen 
„     „       „     „  mercury      „ 


A  pint    (imperial)  of  water  (=    34*66    C.I.)  weighs    1*25  lbs. 
A  gallon        ,     (=  277*274  C*L)       „      10-0   lbs. 

A  hundred  weight  (1  cwt.)  of  water  measures  11*2  gallons  or  1*8  cubic  feet. 
A  ton  of  water  measures  224  gallons  or  35*84  cubio  feet. 

100  C.  I.  of  water  =  0*3606  gallon. 


Table  XI. 

To  Reduce  Grammes  to  Grains. 
Log.  Grammes  +  1-188432  =  log.  grains. 

To  Reduce  Cubic  Centimetres  to  Cubic  Inches. 
Log.  cubic  centimetres  +  (  —2*7855007)  =  log.  cubic  inches. 

To  Reduce  Millimetres  to  Inches. 
Log.  millimetres  +  (—2595 1663)  =  log.  inches. 
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To  Convert  Grams  into  Grammes. 
Log.  grains  +  ( — 2*8115680)  =  log.  grammes. 

To  Convert  Cubic  Inches  into  Cubic  Centimetres. 
Log.  cubic  inches  -f-  1*21 44993  =  log.  cubic  centimetres. 

To  Convert  Inches  into  Millimetres. 
Log.  inches  +  1*4048337  =  log.  millimetres. 


Table  XII. 

Table  of  the  corresponding  Heights  of  the  Barometer  in  Millimetres  and 

English  Inches. 


Mail- 

metres. 

- 

English 
inches. 

Milli- 
metres. 

= 

English 
inches. 

Milli- 
metres. 

= 

English 
inches. 

720 

_ 

28-347 

739 

__ 

29-096 

768 

_ 

29-843 

721 

ss 

28-386 

740 

SS 

29-134 

769 

= 

29-882 

722 

SS 

28-426 

741 

S3 

29-174 

760 

ss 

29-922 

723 

ss 

28-465 

742 

SS 

29-213 

761 

ss 

29-961 

724 

as 

28-504 

743 

ss 

29-262 

762 

ss 

30-000 

726 

ss 

28*543 

744 

ss 

29-292 

763 

ss 

30039 

726 

ss 

28-583 

745 

s-: 

29-331 

764 

ss 

30-079 

727 

ss 

28*622 

746 

ss 

29-370 

766 

ss 

30118 

728 

as 

28-662 

747 

ss 

29-410 

766 

S3 

30158 

729 

ss 

28*701 

748 

= 

29-449 

767 

ss 

30197 

730 

ss 

28-740 

749 

ss 

29-488 

768 

ss 

30-236 

731 

ss 

28-780 

760 

ss 

29*528 

769 

ss 

30-276 

732 

ss 

28-819 

751 

ss 

29-667 

770 

ss 

30-315 

733 

ss 

28-858 

752 

ss> 

29-606 

771 

ss 

30-365 

734 

ss 

28-898 

763 

ss 

29-646 

772 

ss 

30-394 

735 

ss 

28-937 

754 

ss 

29-685 

773 

ss 

30-433 

736 

ss 

28-976 

756 

ss 

29-724 

774 

as 

30*473 

737 

ss 

29  016 

766 

ss 

29-764 

775 

ss 

30-512 

738 

= 

29-055 

767 

53 

29-803 

844 
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Table  XIII. 

For  Converting  Degrees  of  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  into  Degree*  of 

Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

—90° 

—130° 

—60° 

—76° 

—30° 

—22° 

85 

121 

55 

67 

25 

13 

80 

112 

50 

58 

20 

4 

75 

103 

46 

49 

16 

1      +6 

70 

94 

40 

40 

10 

14 

65 

85 

35 

31 

5 

23 

0° 

+32° 

+  100° 

+212° 

+200° 

+392° 

+  5 

41 

105 

221 

206 

401 

10 

50 

no 

230 

210 

410 

15 

59 

115 

239 

216 

419 

20 

68 

120 

248 

220 

428 

26 

77 

125 

257 

225 

437 

30 

86 

130 

266 

230 

446 

35 

95 

135 

275 

235 

466 

40 

104 

140 

284 

240 

464 

45 

113 

145 

293 

245 

473 

50 

122 

150 

302 

250 

482 

55 

131 

165 

311 

255 

491 

60 

140 

160 

320 

260 

600 

65 

149 

165 

329 

265 

609 

70 

158 

170 

338 

270 

618 

75 

167 

176 

347 

275 

627 

80 

176 

180 

366 

280 

636 

85 

185 

186 

366 

285 

646 

90 

194 

190 

374 

290 

664 

95 

203 

195 

383 

295 

663 

1°  F. 

^= 

0-66° 

C. 

1°C. 

ss 

1-8°  F 

2 

= 

111 

2 

= 

3*6 

3 

= 

1-66 

3 

= 

6*4 

4 

— 

2-22 

4 

^z: 

72 

5 

= 

2*77 

5 

^s 

9 

To  Convert  F.  into  C.  degrees  and  C.  into  F.  degrees. 
(F.o  —32)  X  5    =  c  o  .  OT  (p.o  _  32)  +  i*  =  c.o. 


C.°X9 


+  32  =  F.° ;  or  (C.°  X  18)  +  32  =  F.°. 


To  convert  F.  into  Reaumur  and  Reaumur  into  F. 

I  R  X  9 


(F.  —32)  X  4  _  R 
9  *• 


+  32=F. 


To  convert  C.  into  Reaumur  and  Reaumur  into  C. 

=  r.  i  **i  =  c 


CX4_ 

5 
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Table  XIV. 

TcMe  of  the  Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapor  expressed  in  Inches  of  Mercury, 

at  32°  F.,/or  each  degree  F.  between  0°  and  100°. 


Temp. 

Inches  of 

I 

1  Temp. 

Inches  of 

Temp. 

Inches  of 

Temp. 

Inches  of 

°F. 

Mercury. 

1  °  F* 

r 

Mercury. 

°F. 

Mercury. 

°F. 

Mercury. 

0 

0*0439 

1     26 

0-1395 

51 

'  0-3742 

76 

0-8964 

1 

00459 

27 

0-1457 

62 

0-3H82 

77 

0-9266 

2 

0*0481 

28 

01522 

63 

0-4026 

78 

0-9677 

3 

00503 

29 

0-1589 

64 

0-4175 

79 

0-9898 

4 

00526 

30 

0-1660 

65 

0-4329 

80 

1-0227 

5 

00551 

31 

0-1733 

66 

0*4488 

81 

10666 

6 

00676 

32 

0-1810 

67 

0-4653 

82 

10916 

7 

0-0603 

33 

0-1883 

58 

0*4822 

83 

1-1274 

8 

00630 

34 

0*1959 

59 

0-4997 

84 

11643 

9 

0*0669 

36 

0-2038 

60 

0-5178 

85 

1-2023 

10 

0-0689 

36 

0-2119 

61 

0-5364 

86 

1-2413 

11 

00721 

37 

0-2204 

62 

0*5556 

87 

1-2815 

12 

00763 

38 

0-2291 

63 

0-5765 

88 

1-3228 

13 

0-0788 

39 

0-2381 

64 

0-6959 

89 

1-3652 

14 

00823 

40 

0-2475 

65 

0-6170 

90 

1-4088 

15 

00861 

41 

0-2571 

66 

0-6388 

91 

1-4537 

16 

00899 

42 

0-2672 

67 

0-6612 

92 

1-4998 

17 

00940 

43 

0-2775 

6* 

0-6843 

93 

1-6471 

18 

0-0982 

44 

0-2882 

69 

0-7081 

94 

1-5958 

19 

0-1027 

45 

0-2993 

70 

0-7327 

95 

1-6657 

20 

0-1073 

46 

0-3108 

71 

0-7580 

96 

1-6971 

21 

01121 

47 

0*3226 

72 

0-7841 

97 

1-7498 

22 

01171 

48 

0-3349 

73 

0-8109 

98 

1-8039 

23 

01223 

49 

0*3476 

74 

0-83S6 

99 

1-8695 

24 

0-1278 

50 

0-3607 

75 

0-8671 

100 

1-9170 

26 

01335 

i 

This  Table  is  computed  from  Regnault's  experiments,  and  is  taken 
from  Dixon's  "  Treatise  on  Heat,"  p.  257. 
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cerebrio 803 

cerotio 698 

ohenotaurocholic 823 

chlorhydric 260 

chloric 96,  100 

chlorobenzoic 714 

chlorocarbonio 216 

chlorochromic  .    .    .      316,  412,  417 

chlorosulphuric 178 

chlorous 96,  99 

chlorocrotonic 712 

chloropropionic 709 

chlorovalerio 705 

cholic 823 

chromic 412. 414 

— a  powerful  oxidizing  agent     .  603 
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Acid— -continued. 

chromons 413 

chrysammic 784 

oimicie 711 

cinnamio 696,  717,  747 

oitraconic 724 

citric 725 

— reactions 728 

coumaric 715 

cresotic 715 

cresylio 592 

crotonic 711 

cumic 713 

cyanic 610 

cyanuric 610,  611 

damaluric 711 

damolic 711 

dephlogisticated  marine    ...    88 

desoxalic 725 

diacetotartaric 723 

diahirio 829 

diamyloxalic 707 

dibromacetic 696,  703 

dichloracetic 696,  703 

dichlor   -   anthracene    -   disul- 

phonic 645 

diethacetic 704 

dinitrososulphonio 133 

dimethacetio 697 

diphosphoric 162 

dioxyacetic 710 

dioxy  benzoic 716 

dioxypropionic 710 

dioxysuccinic 722 

disulpho-dithionio 190 

dithionic 176 

dithionous    ....      176,  188,  189 

doeglic 711 

elaidic 711,  736 

erucic 711,  733 

ethacetic 704 

ethyloxalic 720 

ethylsulphurio 274 

ethylenelactic 709 

ethylio 701 

excretolic 832 

ferric 407 

ferricyanic 616 

—  reactions  of 730 

ferrocyanic 614 

—  reactions  of 730 

fluoboric 221 

formic,  666,  683,  698,  700,  709, 

723,  726 

formobenzoic 715 

fulminio 610,612 

fulminurio 610,611 

fnmario    ....  274,  599,  696,  724 

gaidic 711 

gallic 696,716 

—  reactions 730 

gallotannio 736 

glyceric    ....  677,  696,  709,  710 

glycooholic 822 

glycollio  ....  674,  707,  708,  741 


Acid — cont  inued. 

glyoxalic 700,747 

glyoxylic 710 

Graham's  sulphuric 183 

graphic,  or  graphitic     .    .    199, 2u3 

gummic 6e»9 

heptylic 7U5 

hexylic 7u5 

hippnric 714,  727,  829 

—  reactions 728 

hyaenasio 6S3 

hydriodic 178, 255 

—  action  on  organic  bodies  .     .  o&9 

hydrobromic 253 

hydrochloric 250 

—  table  showing  the  percentage 
quantities  of,  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  different  specific  gra- 
vities     837 

—  absorption  by  carbon     .    .     .  2iM 
— solution  of,  preparation,  pro- 
perties, impurities .    .     250-253 

hydrocinnamic 71 7 

hydrocyanic ....      605,  726,  74*? 

—  Scheele's  test  f  or 61^ 

—  reactions  of 61*.* 

fcydrocoumaric 715 

hydrofluoboric 221 

hydrofluoric 25«> 

hydrofluosilicic      *    .     226, 257, 33^ 

hydromellonio 612 

hydro-nitroprussic 617 

hydroparacoumaric 715 

hydroselenic 270 

hydro-sulphocyanic 217 

hydrosulphuric 26*> 

—  action  of,  on  the  metals     .    .  2sw 

hydrosulphurous 1M» 

hyocholic S2S 

hypobromous Iu4 

hypochloric W 

hypochlorous    .    .    .    .     96, 97, 3s>7 

—  as  a  bleaching  agent ....     9$ 

hypogaeic 711 

hyponitric  (nitric  peroxide)  .  .134 
hyponitrous  ....      128,  130,  133 

hypophosphoric 15j> 

hypophosphorous  .  .  .  .  158,  159 
hyposulphuric  (dithionic  acid)  .  Ib9 
hyposulphurous 189 

—  (thiosulphurio  acid) .    .    .    .188 

iodacetic 703 

iodic llo 

iodopropionio 710 

isatropic 71? 

isophthalio 724 

isobutyric 697,704 

isopropylaoetic 705 

isoamylic 705 

isosucoinic 721 

itaoonic 724 

kakodylio 765 

lactic 679,  696,  707,  703 

— fermentation 579 

lauric 698 
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A.ci<l continued, 

leucic 707 

litliic 827 

maleio 724 

696,  718,  720,  721,  723,  728 

718,722 

nuamielio 715 

manganic 392,395 

m&nxiitio 678 

m&rgario 698,  706 

250 

725 

of 730 

698 

mellitio 725 

724 

697 

722,829 

metabismuthio 465,466 

metabismuthous    ....    465,466 

metabolic 219 

metagallic 716 

metagummio 689 

metantimonio 491,493 

metantimonious 491 

metaphosphorio     .    .      158,  161,  165 

metarsenio 500 

metastannio 491 

metatolnic 634 

metatungstio 554 

metavanadio 504 

methacetic 697,704 

methacrylio 711 

methethacetic 705 

methylcrotonio 711 

methylio 700 

metoxybenzoio 715 

molybdio 516 

monbbromacetio    ....    696, 703 
monochloracetio   ....    696,703 

mono-oxy-acetic 708 

moringio 711 

moritannio 784 

muriatic  ($ee  Hydrochloric). 

mucio 679,  688 

myristio 698 

myronic 686 

naphthalene-sulphonio .    .    .    .641 

naphthalio 642 

naphthoic 696,  717 

nitric 140 

— action  of,  on  metalfl  .    .    .    .143 
—commercial  preparation  of  .    .  141 

— impurities  of 142 

— preparation  of 141 

— preparation  of  pore  acid    .    .142 

— properties  of 142 

— reactions  of 144 

— synonyms,  history 140 

— table  showing  the  specific  gra- 
vities and  percentage  strengths 

of 835 

—chloride  of 148 

— fuming 142 

nitrobenioio 714 
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Acid — continued. 

nitro-hydrochlorio 143 

nitrous 134 

— preparation  and  properties  of .  134 
—(nitrous  anhydride)   .    .    .    .133 

— (nitric  peroxide) 184 

— action  of,  on  the  metals  .    .    .287 

nonylio 698 

Nordhausen  sulphuric   .    .    .    .181 

octylio 698 

cenanthylio 698,  705 

oleic     ......     698,  711,  718 

ortharsenio 500 

orthoborio 219 

orthophosphorio    .    .      158,  163,  165 

orthoxy  benzoic 715 

osmio 475 

oxalic 599,  677,  718,  719 

— commercial  preparation  of .    .719 

— reactions 727 

oxalurio 829 

oxybenzoio 715 

oxybutyrio 707 

oxycaproic 707 

oxycholio 672 

oxygenated  muriatic     ....    88 

oxymalonio 720 

oxymethylbenzoio 715 

oxymuriatio 88,  100 

oxypicrio 784 

oxysalioylio 696,  716 

oxysuccinic 721 

oxytricarballylio 725 

oxyvalerio 707 

palmitic 698,705 

palmitolio 712 

parabanio 829 

paralaotio 709 

paramalio 708 

paraoxybenzoio 715 

poetic 793 

pectonio 793 

pelargonio 698 

pentathionio 176, 191 

pentylio 704 

perbromio 105 

perchloric 96,  loi 

perchromic  ....      250,  412,  419 

periodic Ho 

permanganic 392,395 

pernitrous 133 

persulpho-molybdio 517 

phenic 670,726 

phenylbenzoio 046 

phenylio 670 

phenyl-lactic 715 

phenyl-propiolio    ....    696,  717 
phlogisticated  vitriolic .    .    .    .  1 76 

phloretio 715 

phospho-molybdic     .    .    .    317,  516 
phosphoric    ....      158,  163,  602 

— hexabasic 158 

— glacial 161 

— monobasic 161 

— tribasio 163 
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Acid — continued. 
phosphoric  reactions  of     ...  165 
— action  on  organic  bodies  of     .  600 

phosphorous 158,  160 

phthalio  .    .    .    .  636,  641,  696,  724 

picric 671,  784 

pimelio 718 

pinio 653 

piperio     .    .    • 716 

piatinio 512 

plnmbio 525 

propionic .    .    697,  698,  704,  709,  711 

propylio 704 

prossio 605 

pyrantimonio 491 

pyrarsenio 500 

pyrooatechuio 716 

pyrogallic 677,  716 

pyrophosphoric     .    .     .158,  162,  165 

pyroraoemio 709 

pyrosulphurio 183 

pyrotartario 718 

pyroterebio 711 

pyrovanadic 504 

propyl-acetio 704 

pyruvio 696,  709 

quinic 716 

racemio 709,  723 

ricinoleio 733 

rocellio 718 

ruberythric 687,  785 

rnthenic 477 

rutic 698 

saccharic 678 

salicylic 696,715 

saroolaotio .  709 

sebacio 718 

selenhydrio 270 

selenic 196 

selenioos 194,  195 

separgylio 718 

silicic 223,  226,  336 

silioo-fluorio 257 

silico-formic,  or  leokon     .    .    .  226 

silioo-tungstio 555 

sorbic 696,  712 

stannic 481 

Btearic 698,  706 

stearolio 712 

suberic 718 

succinic  579,  654,  695,  696,  718, 

720,  723,  726 

— reactions 721,  729 

sulpharsenio 501 

sulpharsenious 496,  501 

sulphbenzoic 598 

sulphantimonic 496 

sulphantimonions 494 

Bulphhydrio 266 

sulphidic 266 

sulphocarbonio 216,  217 

snlphooyanio 612 

— reactions 730 

snlphodithionic 190 

snlphoethylio  (see  Snlphovinic). 


Acid — continued. 

solphoglyceric  .    .    .      598,  676.  7, 

sulphokakodylic 765 

sulphomolybdio 517 

sulpho-sulphurio 18* 

snlphovinic  ....      273,  598,  73d 

sulphovinylic 667 

sulphuretted  hypoeulphuric   .    .  190 

sulphuric 176.181 

— Nordhausen 409 

— action  on  organic  bodies     .     .  598 

— nitrous 182 

— table  showing  the  percent- 
age  of  real,  correspond- 
ing to  various  specific  gra- 
vities of  aqueous  sulphuric 

acid 836 

sulphurous 176,  179 

—and   sulphuric   acids   in   the 

air 126 

tannic 716 

— reactions 730 

tartaric    .     .    6,  60,  96,  718,  709.  722 

— reactions 729 

tartronio 721,  723,  723 

taurocholic 823 

telluric 197 

tellurous 197 

terephthalic ....      637,  646,  724 

tetraboric 219 

tetrathionio 176,190 

tetroleio 712 

tetrylic 704 

thiaoetio 703 

thiooyanio 612 

thionurio 829 

thiosulphurio 176.  188 

—distinguished  from  sulphurous 

acid 189 

thyxnotio 715 

thymylcarbonio 715 

titanic 485 

toluic 713 

tribromacetio 703 

tricarballylio 697. 725 

trichloracetic    .    .    .      696, 703, 745 

trimethacetio 697 

trioxybenzoic 716 

trioxyoarballylio 725 

trisulphodithionio 191 

trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  .  191 

trithionio 176. 190 

tungstic 554 

ulmic 682 

uric 727,827,831 

— reactions 728 

— products  of  oxidation     ...  828 

valerianic 704 

valeric 667,698,714 

valero-lactio 707 

vanadio 5C4 

vitriolic 181 

xanthio 708 

xylio 713 

xylilio 713 
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Acids 293 

action  of  heat  on 5 

action  of,  on  salts  in  solution  8 

as  disinfectants 688 

of  different  basicities    ....  293 
water    unites    with   the   anhy- 
drides to  form 28 

types  of  different 293 

reactions  of  some  of  the  chief 

organic 726 

organio 692 

—classification  of  the  ....  696 
— substitution  derivatives  of  the  696 

— haloid  salts  of  the 695 

of 693 

chlorides,  bromides,  etc.,  of    .  695 

of 695 

—compound  ethers  of  ...  .  694 
—constitution  of  the     ....  693 

—derivatives  of 698 

— relationships  of 693 

— anhydrides  or  oxides  of .    .    .  694 

— peroxides  of 694 

—acetic  series  of  .  .  696,  697,  710 
—acrylic  series  of  .  .  .  696, 710 
— benzoic  series  of    .    .    .    696,  712 

— biliary 828 

— cinnamio  series  of .    .    .    696,716 

—dibasic 718 

— fatty  series  of 698 

— formation  from  alcohols  .  .  697 
— f  nmaric  series  of  .  .  .  696,  724 
— gallic  series  of  ...  .  696,  716 
— glyoxylic  series  of .  .  .  696.710 
— isoxvbenzoic  series  of  .  696,  716 
— lactic  series  of  ...  .  696,  706 
— malic  series  of  ...    .    696,  721 

— mesitio  series  of. 696 

— monobasic 697 

— naphtoic  series  of  .  .  .  696,  717 
— olefins  series  of  (primary,  se- 
condary, and  tertiary)  .  .  706 
— oxybenzoio  series  of  .  .  696,  714 
— phthalic  series  of  .  .  .  696,  724 
— primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary of  acetic  series  of  .  .  697 
— pyruvio  series  of    .    .    .    696,  709 

— salicylic  series  of 714 

— sorbio  series  of  ...  .  696,  712 
•—succinic  series  of  .  .  .  696, 718 
— tartaric  series  ....  696,  722 
— tricarballylio  series  of    .    696,  725 

sulphonio 679 

Acidum    phosphorioum    dilutum 

(B.P.) 16S 

Aconitine 774 

tests  for 781 

Acrolein 600,  676,  732,  746 

series,  acids  of  the  .  .  .  696,  710 
—aldehydes  of  the    .    .    .    744, 745 

Adamant 199 

Adhesion,  affinity  measured  by  the 

force  of 22 

attraction    between    Hi—inni^ 
moleoulea 1 

8 
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Adhesion — continued, 
modifies  chemical  action    ...      7 

^Bsoulin 686 

^Ethiop's  mineral 647 

Affinity  (chemical) 1 

definition,  1 ;  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  exertion  of  affinity, 
2  ;  phenomena  of  affinity,  2 ; 
changes  in  the  sensible  proper- 
ties, 3 ;  in  the  physiological 
properties,  3  ;  in  the  physical 
properties,  3 ;  circumstances 
influencing  affinity,  4-21 ;  gra- 
vitation, 4  ;  cohesion,  4  ;  elas- 
ticity, 5 ;  adhesion,  7 ;  in- 
fluence of  mass  or  quantity  on 
affinity,  11 ;  mechanical  force 
may  modify  chemical  action, 
12  ;  contact  decomposition,  12  ; 
influence  of  heat  and  cold,  14  ; 
influence  of  light,  18;  influ- 
ence of  electricity,  18 ;  influ- 
ence of  vitality,  20;  degree, 
force,  or  energy  of  affinity,  21 ; 
affinity  measured  by  reference 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies, 
21 ;  by  the  force  of  adhesion, 
20;  by  the  amount  of  force 
required  to  effect  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  compound,  22  ;  by 
the  time  of  combination,  24  ; 
by  combining  proportions,  24  ; 
by  the  electrical  condition,  26 

Afterdamp 211 

Agate,  amorphous  variety  of  si- 
lica    223 

Aggregation 3 

Aicn  metal 466 

Air,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  .    .    .120 

ammonia  in 126 

carbonic  acid  in 124 

moisture  in 123 

nitric  acid  in 127 

organic  matter  in 127 

ozone  in 122 

sulphurous  acid  in 127 

Air,  weight  of  the 118 

specifio  gravity  of  the    ....  118 

pressure  of  the 119 

average  temperature  of  the   .    .119 
warmth  of ,  due  to  radiation  .    .119 

a  refractor  of  light 119 

a  mechanical  mixture    ....  119 

analysis  of 120 

alkaline 269 

atmospheric 118 

— history 118 

— properties 118 

—composition 120 

dephlogisticated 68 

empyreal 68 

fixed  or  mephitio 210 

hepatic. 266 

inflammable 227 

— heavy 271 

12 
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Air—oontittHed. 

pure 68 

vital 68 

moisture  in 124 

pure  and  impure 126 

Alabaster 379,888 

Albite 888,443 

Albumen,  acid. 796 

alkaline 796 

Albumen  in  blood 814 

Albumens 795 

derived 796 

Albuminates 796 

Albuminoids  or  proteida   ....  794 
reactions  of  the    ......  798 

Albuminose 821 

Alcohol ,    ...  663 

allylio 667 

amylio 667, 667 

bensylio 669, 670 

butylio     ....  626,  657,  666,  704 

oaproio 657 

oaprylio 657 

oetylio 657 

cinnamio 657,  672 

eresylio 669, 672 

oumilio 669 

deoatylio 657 

dimethyl  phenylio 669 

ethylio 657,  663 

— preparation    from     elements 

of 661 

— reactions  of 690 

heptylio 657 

hexylio 667 

laurio 657 

melissio 657 

methylic 657,  662 

— preparation  of 659 

nonyUo 657 

oetylio 657 

oenanthio 657 

pentylio 657 

phenylic 669,  670 

propargylio 657,  668 

propenyl 675 

propylio 667,  665,  698 

rutic 657 

syoocerylio 669 

thymylio 669,  672 

toluylic 669 

vinylio 657, 667 

xylilic 669 

Alcohol,  proportion  of  absolute,  by 
weight  in  100  parte  of  spirit 
of  different  specific  gravities 

at  60°  P 839 

reactions  of 690 

an,  what  it  is 656 

acetification  of .    .    .    .  586,  590,  700 
action  of  chlorine  on.    ....    93 
Alcohol    dehydrogenatum    (alde- 
hyde)     743 

Alcoholates 664 

Alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  .  579 


pics 

Alcohols,  The 636 

division  of,  into  primary,  second- 
ary and  tertiary     658 

relation    of,    to    the    organic 

acids 697 

— to  the  haloid  ethers   ....  656 

— to  the  oxy-ethers 656 

— to  the  compound  ethers .    .    .  656 

reactions  of  the 690 

cyanides  of  the 762 

dihydrio       672 

aldehydes  of  the 747 

ethers  of  the 740 

ethylio  series 657 

viny lie  series 657 

benzylio  series 657 

cinnamio  series. 657 

glyceric  series 657 

pyrogallic  series   ....     657,  677 
CnHjn_,(OH)  series  .    .    .     667, 668 
CnH^^COH)  series  .    .    .    657, 675 
preparation    of     normal     pri- 
mary     659 

products  of   oxidation  of   pri- 
mary      659 

secondary 659 

tertiary 659 

saligenin  series. 674 

hexhydrio 678 

mercaptans  or  thio- 679 

monohydrio 657 

—ethers  of 733 

tetrahydrio 657 

trihydrio 657 

—ethers  of 741 

supplementary  chapter  to  the     .  680 

Aldehyde 745 

acetic 744,  745 

acrylic 746 

alpha-toluio 746 

ammonium 745 

anisic 746 

benzoic    ....  670,  686,  717,  746 

butyric 744 

caproio 744 

cinnamio 747 

crotonio   . 746 

oumio 746 

cuprylio 744 

ethylio 745 

formic 744,  745 

glyoolic 674 

green 75$ 

isobutyric 744 

isovaleric 744 

methylic 745 

osnanthylio 744 

oxalic 74" 

palmitic 744 

paratoluio 746 

propionic 744,  74  S 

resin  of 745 

salicylic 675,746 

syoooerylio 746 

valeric 744 
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The 743 

distinction  from  ketones   .    .    .  749 

of  the  acetic  aeries 744 

of  the  acrylic  series 746 

of  the  benzoic  series 746 

of  the  dihydric  alcohols.    .    .    .747 
of  series  (CaH-^COH).    ...  747 

Idol  ...    .. 746 

oth,  powder  of. 493 

....      644,783,785 

760 

.Alkali  albumen 796 

Alkali,  volatile 259 

Alkali  waste    ....      172, 188,  358 
works,  red  liquor  of.      .    .    354,  358 
Alkalies,    action    of,    on    organic 

bodies 600 

metals  of  the 288 

as  disinfectants 589 

organic  —  the  natural  alka- 
loids       768 

—definition,  history,  natural 
history  ;  preparation,  proper- 
ties ;  action  of  heat,  of  light, 
of  electricity,  of  solvents,  of 
acids,  of  alkalies,  of  the 
haloids,  of  metallic  salts,  of 
nascent  oxygen  on  the   .     768-770 

Alkaline  air 259 

carbonates,  action  of,  on  organic 

matter 600 

earths,  metals  of  the     ....  374 
hydrates,  action  of  the  fixed,  on 

organic  bodies 600 

metals 339 

waters 246 

Alkaloids 750 

natural 768 

volatile 768 

tests  for  certain  of  the  ....  780 

of  vegetable  origin 760 

— extraction  of,  from  plants  .    .  772 

of  animal  origin 776 

— reaction  of  the 780 

constitution  of  the 777 

Alkarsin 764 

Allantoin 828 

Allotropism 61 

Alloxan 602,  828 

Alloxantin 828 

Alloys 289 

changes  in  the  sensible  and  phy- 
sical properties  of 290 

changes  in  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  291 

Allylamine 753 

Allylbenzene 640 

Allylene 633 

Allylpyridine 771 

Almonds,  artificial  oil  of  .    .    .    .  639 
Alum  works,  liquor  of  .    .    .    389,441 

Alums,  the 440 

Alum  (potassio  aluminic  sulphate), 

438,  440 
Alum,  flour 441 
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Alum — continued, 

meal 441 

silver 442 

caesium 442 

thallium 442 

indium 435 

ammonia 438 

soda 438 

selenium 440 

cake 440 

chrome    ....  412,417,440,442 

common 441 

concentrated 440 

gallium 447 

iron 406,410,441 

manganese 398, 442 

—aluminium 398 

potash 438,440 

Roman 442 

shale 441 

burnt 442 

Alumina 438 

Aluminates 439 

Aluminium 437 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties ....     437-438 

compounds  of 438 

bronze 438, 466 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  446 

Aluminium  acetate 702 

bromide 438 

calcic  silicate 336 

chloride 438,439,589 

colloidal 439 

fluoride 438,440 

hydrate 439 

iodide 438,  440 

manganous  sulphate      ....  442 

methide 757 

nitrate 488 

oxide 438 

phosphate 160,438,442 

potassic  sulphate  ....    438,  441 

silicate 835,  437,  438,  440 

sulphate 438,440 

sulphide 438,440 

Amalgamation,  process  for  extrac- 
tion of  silver 530 

Amalgams 289,  539 

Amanne 755 

Amber 663, 654 

American  ash 348 

Amethyst,  crystalline  variety   of 

silioia 222 

Amides 733,759 

acid 269 

of  monatomio  acids 760 

of  diatomic  and  triatomic  acids .  761 
primary,    secondary    and    ter- 
tiary      760 

constitution  of 760 

Amido-benzene 766 

Amidogen 268, 259 

Amido-parainns 629 

Amido-toluene 754 
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Amine,  ethyl  phenyl 756 

diethyl  phenyl 756 

phenyl 755 

Amines,  The 629,  750 

Amines,  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary 750 

Ammonia 258,  259,  368 

synonyms,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, preparation,  259;  pro- 
perties, 260. 
table  showing  the  percentage 
amount  of,  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  gas   of   various 

specific  gravities 8S8 

absorption  by  carbon  of     .    .    .  204 

in  air 126 

in  iron  rust 259 

in  rain  water 126 

from  coal 592 

bases  produced  by  the  action  of, 
on  the  chlorides  of  platinum  .  51S 

carbonate  of 371 

hydrosulphate  of 370 

impurities  of 262 

molecule  of 42 

soda  process,  for  preparing  car- 
bonate of  soda 359 

solution  of 262,  368 

Ammonides,  The 367 

Ammonio  -  phosphate   of    magne- 
sia     390 

Ammonium 258,  262,  376 

acetate 702 

aldehyde 745 

amalgam 262,  367 

bicarbonate 368,  371 

borate 336 

bromate 368 

bromide 368, 369 

carbonates    ....      368,  371,  592 

chlorate 325, 368 

chloride 368, 369 

— abnormal  vapor  density  of  45,  869 

ohromate 412 

compounds  with  platinum     .    .513 

cyanate 607, 610 

cyanide 692, 607 

diohromate 412 

dithionate 820, 368 

ferrous  sulphate 409 

fluoride 368, 369 

heptasulphide 368,  370 

hydrate 368 

hydric  sulphate     ....    868,  871 
hydric  sulphide     ....    868,  870 

hydrosulphate 870 

iodate 368 

iodide 868,  369 

iridio  chloride 518 

magnesic  phosphate  .    .    .    388, 390 

molybdate 817 

nitrate 368, 871 

nitrite 824,368,872 

oxalate 604,  720 

pentasulphide 870 
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Ammonium — continued. 

perchlorate 363 

permanganate 536 

phosphate 164, 372 

phosphomolybdate 516 

platinic  chloride  ....    366,  511 

platinum  chloride 369 

protosulphide 369 

purpurate $29 

pyrophosphate 36$ 

pyrosulphite 368 

reactions  of  compounds  of      .    .  372 

silico  fluoride 36S 

Besquicarbonate  ....  368, 371 
sodium  phosphate.  .  .  .  368, 372 
sodium  sulphate   ....    368,  371 

sulphate 367,  368,  370 

snlphhydrate 368, 370 

sulphides     .    .    .   368,369,370,593 

sulphite 368 

sulphooyanide 592,  612 

sulphamate ISO 

tartrates 723 

thiosulphate 36S 

urate 831 

vanadate  .........  504 

Ampere,  law  of 38 

Amygdalin 686 

Amy  famine 753 

Amylbenzene 637 

Amylene 630 

Amylglyoerin 675 

Amylic  acetate 703,742 

Amyloid  (proteid) 798 

Amyloses,  The 687 

Analysis  and  synthesis 27 

Analysis,  organic 660 

Analcime 443 

Anatase 484 

Anethene 651 

Anglesite 520,529 

Angostura  bark 774 

Anhydride,  definition  of  .    .    .    .   23 

acetic 703 

antimonic 491 

antimonious 490 

arsenic 500 

arsenious 493 

auric 506,507 

benzoic 714 

bismuthio 465,466 

boric 219 

carbonic 210 

—decomposition  of,  by  plants   .   85 
chlorous,  non-existence  of.    .    .96 

chromio 412,414 

hypochlorous 96 

hyponitrous 128 

iridio 518 

iodic 110 

lactic 709 

,  manganic 398,395 

molvbdic 515 

nitric 13$ 

— speoifio  gravities  and  percent- 
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A  Tihydride— continued. 

age  strengths  of  various  solu- 
tions of     838 

—synonyms,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties   133 

nitrous 132,133 

osmio 475 

permanganio 392,395 

pexsulphnrio 176,187 

phosphoric 161 

phosphorous 160 

rathenio 477 

selenious 195 

silioio 222 

stannic 481 

enlphantimonio 494 

anlphantimonious 494 

sulphuric 176,180 

srolpharsenio 501 

anlpharsenious 501 

sulphurous 176 

tartaric 723 

telluric 197 

tellurous 197 

titanic 486 

tungstic 554 

uranic 432 

vanadio 504 

Anhydrides,  The 244 

Anhydrite 383 

Aniline 592,  639,  753 

origin  of  name,  synonyms ; 
constitution,  755;  properties, 
uses,  756. 

tests  for 11 

dyes 767,758 

Animal  charcoal 801 

Animal  chemistry 794 

■Animal  fluids,  nutrient     ....  803 

solids 799 

manganese  in 391 

Annatto 784 

Anorthite 335,338 

Anthracene  ....  592,  596,  643,  717 
preparation,  properties  ....  643 

series 642 

Anthracite,  or  steam  coal .  198, 205, 206 

Anthraohrysone 716 

Anthraquinone 644 

Antichlor     ....    95,179,318,319 

Antimonates,  The 333,491 

Antimonites,  The     ....    491,494 
Antimonio  chloride  ....    489, 493 

ohloTOSulphide 493 

fluoride 489 

oxide 489 

—hydrates  (adds)  of    ....  489 

oxy-ohloride 489,493 

sulphide 489,494 

sulpho-triohloride 493 

Antimonious  antimoniate     .    .    .  489 

anhydride 490 

argentide 489 

bromide 489 

chloride 489,492 
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Antimonious — continued. 

fluoride 489 

hydride 311,489 

iodide 489 

oxide 489,490,491 

oxyohloride 489, 498 

sulphide 489,493 

Antimoniuretted  or  antimonetted 

hydrogen 489 

Antimonoso-antimonio  oxide     .    .  491 

Antimony 487 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  uses  .    .    487, 488 

compounds  of 489 

reaction  of  the  salts  of  ...    .  494 

amalgam 492 

amorphous 488 

butter  of 492 

chlorosulphide  of 493 

crude 171 

crystalline 488 

glass  of 494 

grey  ore  of 488 

ochre 488 

pentaohloride  of 493 

pentasulphide  of 494 

regains  of 488 

sesquioxide  of 490 

terchloride  of 492 

tersulphide  or  sesquisulphide  of .  493 

vermilion 493 

Antiseptio,  an,  what  it  is  .    .    .    .  588 

Ants,  acid  present  in 700 

Antozone 80 

Apatite 87,150,379,385 

Apocodeine 769 

Apomorphia 769 

Aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid)  .    .    .    .140 

Aqua  lauro-oerasi 605 

Aquamarine 447 

Aqua  regia 143 

Aquates 244 

Aqueous  vapor,  determination  of 

in  air 123 

table  of  the  tension  of,  expressed 
in  inches  of  mercury  ....  845 

opacity  to  heat 240 

power  of  carbon  for  absorbing   .  208 

Arabin 580,  689 

Archil  and  Cudbear,  preparation 

of 783 

Argentio  arsenate 382 

acetate 702 

arsenite 333, 499 

bromate 582 

bromide 532, 635 

carbonate 582 

chlorate 328,532 

chromate 412 

chloride 532,534 

cyanide 532, 607 

oyanurate 608 

dichromate 412 

dithionate 320 

fluoride 532,535 
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At 'GTitio— continued. 

fulminate 608, 612 

hydrate 368 

hyposulphite 532 

iodate 532 

iodide 532,  535 

mellonide 612 

metaphosphate .    .* 532 

nitrate 532,  536 

nitrite 532 

orthophosphate 532 

oxide 532,533 

periodate 327 

permanganate 396 

peroxide 532,  533 

phosphate 532 

phosphide 532 

pyrophosphate 532 

Belenite 196 

sulphantimonite    .    .     334, 494,  530 

sulpharsenite 334. 532 

sulphate 532,  536 

sulphide 532,  536 

sulphite 532 

thiosulphate 318,  532 

Argentite 536 

Argentous  oxide 532,  533 

chloride 632,534 

Argentum  vivum 538 

Argol 722 

Aricin 772,773 

Arnicin 653 

Aromatic  series,  The 634 

Aromatic  plants,  action  of    ...    77 

Arragonite 384 

Arsen-dimethyl 764 

Arsen-monomethyl 764 

Arsenates,  The 331,  500 

Arsenic 498 

reactions  of  the  compounds   .    .  501 

Arsenic  acid 496,  500 

anhydride 496, 500 

compounds  of 496 

sulphide 496,501 

terchloride  of 502 

tersulphide  of 501 

trihydride  of 497 

white 498 

trioxide 498 

"Arsenic  bloom" 498 

Arsenical  iron 501 

nickel 495 

pyrites 495 

soap 499 

Arsenicum 495 

vapor  density  of    ...    .      44,  495 
history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  uses  .    .    495,  496 

Arsenides,  The 310 

Arsenide 495 

"Arsenite" 498 

Arsenites,  The 499 

Arsenious  acid 496,  498 

— solubility  of 499 

— varieties  of 498 
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Arsenious  acid — continued. 

— antidotes  for 495 

— reactions  of  compounds  of .    .501 

Fleitmann's  test  for 497 

Marsh's  test  for    ....     479.5(3 

Reinsch's  test  for 503 

Hoffmann's  test  for 497 

anhydride 496.493 

bromide 496.502 

chloride 496.502 

disulphide 496,500 

fluoride 502 

hydride 311.497 

—solid 497 

iodide 496,  502 

oxychloride 502 

pentafluoride 496,503 

sulphide 496,501 

Arseniuretted   or   araenetted   hy- 
drogen  496,497 

Arsine 497 

Arsines,  The 763 

Artiads  or  evens 48,  52 

Artificial  gum 6S9 

Asparagin 776 

Assamar 6S2 

Atacamite 460 

"  Ate,"  the  termination     ....    29 

Atmolysis 230 

Atmosphere  as  a  natural  disinfec- 
tant   588 

Atmospheric  air  (See  Air). 

Atom,  definition  of 32 

Atomic  heat 46 

theory 31,  32 

weight  (definition  of)   ....    S3 
Atomic  weight,  relation  between, 
and  specific  gravity    ....    44 

and  specific  heats 45 

— by  Avogadro's  law 33 

— by  specific  heat 46 

volume 44 

Atomicities,  table  of 51 

Atomicity  or  quantivalenoe  ...  47 
method  of  determining ....  49 
latent,  active,  and  absolute    .    .    52 

Atoms 32 

Atropine 775 

tests  for 781 

Aurates,  The    ...    .^    ....  507 
Auric  anhydride  .....    506,507 

chloride 506 

cyanide 607 

hydrate 506.507 

oxide 606,507 

potassio  chloride 508 

sulphide 506,506 

Auricome 249 

Aurous  chloride 507 

iodide 507 

oxide 506,507 

Austrapyrolene 649 

Austraterebenthene 649 

Avogadro's  law 38 

apparent  exceptions  to  ....  38 
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~%.asoi:tmine 783 

-V^oto  (nitrogen) 115 


A.  z.otyl. 

chloride  and  bichloride  of .  . 
^bichloride  (chloro-nitric  gas) 
chloride  (nitrous  oxyohloride) 


181 
148 
148 
147 
453 


B. 

Raid  win's  phosphorus 149 

B&U  soda 358 

Balsam  of  Pern 713 

654 

367 

374 

history,    natural    history,    pre- 
paration, properties    ....  375 

compounds  of 375 

spectrum  of 377 

reactions  of  the  compounds  of   .  377 

bromide 375,  376 

carbonate 375,  377 

chlorate 375,  377 

chloride 876,  376 

chromate 412 

dichromate 412 

dioxide 876 

dithionate     ....      189,820,375 

ferrate 407 

fluoride 375 

hydrate 375,376 

iodide 375 

manganate 395 

molybdate 516 

nitrate 875, 377 

nitrite 375 

osmate 476 

oxide 14,375,376 

perchlorate 375 

permanganate 396 

peroxide  (dioxide)    .    .   14,375,376 

persulphate 188 

phosphates  of 375 

pyrosulphate 375 

selenate 314 

silicofluoride   (fluosilicate)  257, 

336,  375 

sulphate 187,375,377 

sulphide 375,876 

sulphite 375 

sulphydrate 376 

tellurate 197 

thiosulphate 191, 375 

vanadate 504 

Barometer,  table  of  the  correspond- 
ing heights  of  the,  in  milli- 
metres and  English  inches .    .  843 
Baryta  (barium  oxide) .    .    .    171,376 
cauMtio  (barium  hydrate)  .    .    .376 

water 376 

Baryto-calcite 338 

Basalt 443 

Base,  definition  of  a     ....  74,  294 
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Bases,  action  of,  on  salts  in  solution      9 

varieties  of 294 

produced  by  action  of  ammonia 
on  the  chlorides  of  platinum .  513 

effects  of  heat  upon 6 

Bassorin 689 

Batteries,  secondary 20 

storage     .    .    .    • 20,  526 

Baume's  hydrometer,  specific  gra- 
vities corresponding  to  degrees 

of 840,841 

Bauxite 487,440 

Bay  salt 355 

Beeswax 705 

Bell  metal 456,480 

Benzaldehyde 746 

Benzamide 760 

Benzene  .    .    .    274,  592,  595,  634,  638 
preparation,  properties ....  638 

Benzenes,  The 634 

preparation,  properties ....  635 

chlorides 638 

derivatives  of 639 

Benzerythene 638 

Benzoic  anhydride 714 

chloride 718 

oxide 714 

peroxide 714 

Benzol  (*ee  Benzene). 

Benzoline 756 

Benzonitrile 762 

Benzophenone 642 

Benzoyl  chloride 718 

glycocoll 829 

Benzyl-benzene 642 

ethylbenzene 642 

metaxylene 642 

paraxylene 642 

toluene 642 

Benzylamine 753 

Berberine 776 

Berthelot,  law  of  maximum  work 

in  thermochemistry  ....    17 
Berthollet,  on  the  influence  exerted 
by  quantity  on  affinity  ...    11 

Beryl 447 

Beryllium 447 

aluminate 489 

aluminic  silicate  ....    835,  447 

bromide 448 

carbonate 448 

chloride 448 

fluoride 448 

hydrate 448 

nitrate 448 

oxide 448 

phosphate 448 

silicate 335,448 

sulphate 448 

sulphide 448 

general  properties  of     ....  447 
reactions  of  the  compounds  of   .  448 

Bessemer  steel  process 401 

slag 504 

Bezoar  stones  (Oriental)  ....  828 
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Bicarbonates,  The 387 

Bichromates,  The 414 

Bile 822 

average  composition  of,  per  1,000 

parte 822 

Bilin 822 

BUiphfBin 823 

Bilirubin. 823 

Biliverdin 823 

"  Bin,"  "  ter,"  etc.,  the  prefixes  .    .    29 

Binary  theory  of  salts 292 

Binoxalates,  the 337 

"  Biscuit "  (earthenware) ....  445 

Bismuth 464 

natural     history,     preparation, 

properties,  uses 464 

compounds  of 465 

reactions  of  the  salts  of  .  .  .  467 
seaquioxide  or  trioxide  of  .  .  .  465 
subnitrate  or  trisnitrate  of    .    .  467 

trichloride  of 466 

Bismuth  glanoe 464,  467 

ochre 464,465 

Bismuthio  oxide 465 

acid 465 

anhydride 465,466 

hydrate 465,466 

nitrate 465 

sulphate 465 

sulphide 465,467 

Bismuthines 733 

Bismuthite 464 

Bismuthous  bromide 465 

bismuthate 465,  456 

chloride 465,466 

fluoride 465 

iodide 465 

nitrate 467 

oxide 465 

oxybromide 465 

oxyohloride 465 

oxyiodide 465 

sulphate 465 

sulphide 465,467 

telluride 196,  464 

Bisulphates,  The 337 

Bitter  almond  oil 746 

Bittern,  the  mother  liquor  of  sea 

water 355,389 

Bitumene 638 

Bixine 784 

Black  ash 358 

Black  band 399 

jack 422 

wash 543 

Black  coloring  matters     ....  786 

Blacklead 199 

Blast  furnace 400 

— gases  from  the  ....    208,  400 
Bleaching  powder    ....    328,  385 

Blende 171,418 

Blister  copper 454 

Blood 803 

composition,  constitution,  804; 
properties,  805. 
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Blood — continued. 
coloring  matter  of     .     .    .    399, 803 

liquor  sanguinis &13 

water  in 814 

changes  in,  effected  by  respira- 
tion   hi 

ooagulation  of  the S07 

temperature  of  the $06 

specific  gravity  of  the   ....  806 

odor  of  the 806 

alkalinity  of  the 814 

albumen,  fibrin,  fatty  matters, 
extractive    matters,    mineral 

matters  in 814-816 

average   composition  per  1,000 

parts  of  human 8** 

free  gases  present  in  100  vols. 
of,  taken  from  the  carotid  of 

a  dog 804 

origin  of  the 809 

corpuscles 810 

average  composition  of  1,000 
parts  of,  and  of  liquor  san- 
guinis   80S 

crystals 813 

Bloodstone       406 

Blue  coloring  matters 785 

copper 461 

copperas .461 

malachite 453 

stone 461 

verditer 462 

vitriol 461 

Bog  iron  ore 399 

Boiled  oil 733 

Boilers,  furring  in 585 

Boiling  points,  definition  of .    .    .  237 
influence  of  pressure  on     .    .     .237 
relation  to  molecular  weight .     .47 
Boiling  point  of  water,  variations 

in 237 

Bolognian  phosphorus  .    .    .    149, 376 
Bonds,  Frankland's  views  of     .     .    46 

Bone,  properties  of 800 

action  of  heat,  of  water,  of  acids, 

of  burial  on .801 

Bone-ash 801 

Bone  black 199.801 

Bone  calculus 3$? 

earth 832 

Bone  oil 801 

Bones  of  a  child  and  an  adult, 
composition   of   the   healthy 

human 799 

of  different  mammals,  birds, 
fishes,  and  reptiles,  composi- 
tion of  799 

composition  of  certain  diseased  .  800 

Borates,  The 336 

Borax  (sodic  biborate)      ....  Ml 

Boric  bromide 220 

chloride 220 

ethide T6I 

fluoride 220 

hydride 879 
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766 
Ltride      *    .'    !    .*    .'    .'    .'    218,220 

sulphide 221 

Box-ides,  The 311 

Borxieene 652 

BorofloorideB,  The 221 

Boron 218 

xxistory ,  natural  history,  varieties, 
preparation,  properties  .    .    .218 

(amorphous) 218 

(crystalline) 218 

(diamond) 218 

(graphoidal) 218 

Boyle,  law  of 118 

Boyle  and  Mariotte,  law  of    ...    89 

•»  »  »♦  i»  i*  Tea~ 
pect  to  hydrogen 229 

Boyle's  fuming  liquor S70 

Brain  and  nerve  tissue      .    .    157,  803 

Brass 420,  429 

Braunite 891, 393 

Braziline 785 

Bread-making,  alooholic  fermenta- 
tion in 586 

Dauglish's  process  of     ....  586 

Brewer's  grains 585 

Brewing,  alooholic  fermentation  in  585 

Brimstone 171 

Brine 355 

Brin's  process  for  preparing  oxy- 
gen   70 

Britannia  metal 480,  488 

British  gum 689 

Brittleness,  meaning  of    ....  282 

Brochantite 462 

Bromates,  The 325 

Bromethylene 274 

Bromides,  The 804 

definition,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, varieties,  properties, 
304  ;  tests,  estimation,  uses     .  305 

oxy- 805 

Bromine       102 

preparation  by  process  of  Des- 

fosses 103 

hydrate 104 

compounds  with  oxygen    .    .    .104 

— with  chlorine 105 

— with  iodine 112 

estimation  of,  with  ohlorine  and 
iodine  in  an  organic  body  .    .  567 

Bromoform 628 

Bromous  chloride 105 

Bronze 290, 480 

coinage 456 

powder 488 

Brookite 484 

Brown  coloring  matter     ....  786 

haematite 399 

iron  ore 399 

sulphuric  acid 182 

Brucine 774,781 

Brunswick  green 460 

black 596 
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Brushite 885 

Burgos  lustre 608 

Burgundy  pitch 653 

Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid  .    422,589 

Butane 624 

Butters,  metallic 301 

Butylamine 753 

Butylbenzene 637 

Butylene 630 

glycol 672 

Butyrone 748 


C. 


Cacodyl  (kakodyl) 764 

Cadet's  fuming  liquid 764 

Cadmium 468 

history,  natural  history,  proper- 
ties, uses ;  compounds  with 
oxygen,  with  the  haloids,  and 

with  sulphur 468 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  469 

vapor  density  of 44 

Cadmium  bromide    ....    468,  469 

carbonate 468 

chloride 468,469 

hydrate 468,469 

iodide 468,  469 

nitrate *    .  468 

oxide 468,469 

sulphate 466,469 

sulphide 468,469 

Caesium 366 

carbonate 366 

chloride 366 

hydrate 366 

nitrate 366 

oxide 366 

platinic  ohloride 366 

sulphate 866 

— hydrio 366 

Caffeine 774 

tests  for 781 

Cairngorm,  crystalline  variety  of 

silica 222 

Cajuputol 651 

Calamine 418 

electric 418,423 

Calcined  magnesia 388 

Calcite 384 

Calcium 379 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion   379 

compounds  of 380 

spectrum  of 886 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  386 

bromide 380 

carbonate 380, 384 

chlorate 851 

ohloride 380, 382 

— boiling  point  of  saturated  solu- 
tion   238 
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Galoinm — continued. 

ohlorohypochlorite 886 

chromate 412 

disilicide 880 

disulphide 380,383 

dithionate 320, 380 

fluoride 380,383 

hydrate 880, 381 

hypochlorite      .    .    .      328, 380, 385 

hypophosphite 380 

iodide 880 

magnesia  silicate 335 

molybdate 516 

nitrate 380,384 

oxalate 380, 385,  720 

oxide 380, 381 

pentasnlphide 380,  383 

peroxide  (dioxide)     .    .    .    380, 381 

persulphide 359 

phosphate     ....      164, 380, 385 

phosphide     .    , 380 

potassium  sulphate 380 

pyrolignate 598 

silicates 335 

sodium  sulphate 380 

sulphate 880,  383 

sulphide 380,388 

sulphite 95,  380 

sulph  hydrate 383 

superphosphate 385 

—solubility  of 241 

thiosulphate      .    .    .      188, 359, 380 

Calo  spar 379,  384 

Calendulin 689 

Calico,  grass-bleaching  of     .    .    .  590 

Calico-printing 787 

Calomel  (merourous  chloride)  538,  542 

Calx 68 

Camphine  (Boston  turpentine)  .    .  648 

Camphol 652 

Camphor,  common 651 

as  a  disinfectant 589 

Boraeo 652 

artificial 599 

oil  of 651 

—liquid 651 

Camphors 651 

Candles 735 

Cannabin 653 

Cannel  gas 275 

Canton's  phosphorus 383 

Caoutchine 655 

Caoutchouc 655 

Capillary  pyrites 430 

Caproates,  The 705 

Capsicum  resin 653 

Caramel 682 

Carbamide 708,  761,  826 

Carbamine 630 

Carbamines,  The 762 

Carbides,  The 285,  310 

Carbimide 761 

Carbinol 658,  662 

Carbinols,  The 658 

Carbo-hydrates,  The 680 


Carbolic  acid,  to  distinguish,  from 

kreasote €71 

Carbon 19? 

synonym,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, 198 ;  varieties,  199 ;  pre- 
paration, 200,  201 ;  properties, 
201,  204. 
chemistry  of,  a  definition  of  or- 

ganio  ohemistry 557 

latent  heat  of  the  vapor  of    .    .    16 
compounds  with  oxygen    .    .    .  20? 

—  with  the  haloids  .    .    .    214.272 

—  with  oxygen  and  the  haloids    .21$ 

—  and  sulphur 216 

— experimental  determination  of 

the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen in  an  organic  compound 
not  containing  nitrogen.    .    .  5*3 
estimation  of  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  in  a  body  containing 

nitrogen 564 

chemistry  of  carbon  and  its  com- 
pounds, (Laurent's  definition 
of  organic  chemistry)     .    .    .  557 

specific  heat  of 20u 

specific  gravity  of 201 

crystalline  form  of    .    .    .    •    .  301 
Carbon,  a  grouping  agent  in  non- 
nitrogenued  bodies    ....  55? 
daily  consumed  as  food,  and  daily 

evolved  as  carbonic  add     .    .    82 
consumed  per  hour  by  males .    .    83 

of  gas  retorts 199,300 

(amorphous) 200 

(or  carbonic)  dioxide    .    .    .   .  201 

bichloride  of 214 

sesquiohloride  of 215 

protoohloride  of 215 

bisulphide  of 21« 

tetrachloride 62S 

monoxide 2u* 

Carbonates,  The 334 

definition,  natural  history,  334 ; 
preparation,  properties,  tests, 
uses,  335 

double S3* 

sulpho- SOS 

Carbonic  acid  ....      210,  214,  592 

anhydride 210 

—synonyms,  history,  211 ;    na- 
tural history,  211 ;  preparation. 
211 ;  properties,  212-214  ;  tests  214 
— proportions  of,  in  the  air    .    .123 
— produced,  and  air  vitiated  per 

hour 126 

— heat  developed  in  formation 

of,  from  carbon 1* 

— physiological  action  of  .    .    .  212 

—dissociation  of 213 

— action  on  flame  of 214 

— absorption  coefficient  of .    .    .  242 

chlorobromide 21* 

dibromide 215 

dichloride 215 

disulphide 4,216,592 
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3  artooxmic-— continued. 

moTxochloride 215 

synonyms,    preparation,    pro- 
perties    215 

oxide    ........    208,592 

— — -synonyms,    history,     natural 
liistory,    preparation,    208 ; 
properties,  209. 
Joeoption  by  carbon  ....  204 

Absorption  coefficient  of .    .    .  242 
-physiological  action  of  .    .    .  209 

xuemoglobin 821 

oxLychloride  ...    ^    ...    .  216 

oxysnlphide 217 

sntochloride  or  hexachloride   .    .215 

tertrabromide 215 

tetrachloride  of 214 

tribromide 215 

tarichloride 215 

chloride 216 

693 

Q&T-lrareUed  hydrogen  .    .    .    271,  272 

Csaxtninc 785 

Cferaallite 840,344,889 

Cajrcagenin 689 

Carry's  ioe-making  apparatus     .    .  260 

Gaurthamine 785 

Csurvene 651 

Gaxvol 651 

Case-hardening 345, 402 

796 

green    (barium     manga- 

kte) 896 

Cassiterite 478 

Castile  soap 735 

Cast  iron 400 

Castcrin 653 

Catalysis,  an  assumed  new  force 

12,  13,  249,  584 

Caustic  potash 342 

soda. 354 

baryta 376 

Cedriret 597 

Celestine  (strontium)  .    .    .    171, 378 

Cellulin 789 

preparation,  properties;    action 
of  aoids  ;  uses    ....    789,  790 

Gellulo-nitrin 790 

Cellulose 789 

Cements,  or  hydraulic  mortars  .    .  382 

Cement,  Eoman 382 

Portland 382 

Scott's 382 

Centimetres,  to  reduce  cubio,  to 

cubic  inches 843 

Cerasfci 689 

Cerebrin 803 

Ceric  fluoride 450 

hydrate 450 

nitrate 450 

oxide 450 

sulphate 450 

Gerin 698 

Cerite 450 

Cerium 449 


FAOB 

Cerotene 680,  657 

Cerous  chloride 450 

fluoride 450 

nitrate 450 

sulphate 450 

Ceruse,  or  white  lead 528 

Ceruflsite 520 

Cetene 630 

Cetin 734 

Chalcedony,  an  amorphous  variety 

of  silica 221,  223 

Chalcolite 431 

Chalk 884 

Chalk-stones 827 

Chalybeate  waters 410 

Chamber,  sulphuric  acid  .    .    .    .182 

Charcoal 198 

absorption  of  gases  by  ...  .  203 
—of  aqueous  vapor  by  ....  203 
as  a  disinfectant   ....    205,  589 

as  a  fuel 205,208 

use  in  medicine 208 

animal 199,201 

vegetable 200,205 

wood 199,200 

for  gunpowder 349 

Charles,  law  of 40 

Chemical  action  (see  Affinity)  .    .      1 

combinations 1 

equations 31 

formulae SO 

homogeneity 2 

mixture 2 

nomenclature 27 

symbols 30 

Chemism 1 

Chemistry,  organic 556 

—definitions  of 556 

Chessylite 463 

Chili  saltpetre 360 

China 446 

China  clay 444 

China  stone 446 

Chinese  wax 698,  718 

Chinoline 754 

Chittin 686 

Chloral 665,745 

Chloral  hydrate 745 

Chloralum 440, 589 

Chlorates,  The 325 

Chlor-aurates,  The 508 

Chloric  dioxide 99 

peroxide 99 

— synonyms,    history,    prepara- 
tion, properties 99 

Chlorhydrin 740 

Chlorhfematin 812 

"  Chloride  of  lime  " 99 

Chlorides,  The 300 

definition,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, 300 ;  varieties,  301  ; 
properties,  301 ;  tests,  802 ; 
estimation  and  uses,  303 

double 302 

racy- 290-302 
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Chlorine 13,  88 

synonyms,  88  ;  history,  88  ;  na- 
tural history,  88 ;  preparation, 
88-90  ;  properties,  90-94  ;  tests, 
94  ;  estimation,  94  ;  uses,  94. 

hydrate 7,92 

monoxide 96 

compounds  with  oxygen    ...    95 

— with  iodine 112 

— with  nitrogen 145 

— with  nitrogen  and  oxygen  .    .147 

— with  oxygen 95 

— with  sulphur 191 

estimation  of  chlorine,  bromine, 

and  iodine  in  an  organic  body  567 
bleaching  power  of    .    •    .  93,  94,  98 

as  a  disinfectant 94,  95 

as  a  medicinal  agent 95 

vapor  density  of 90 

absorption  coefficient  of .    .    .    .  242 

action  on  metals 92,  94 

— hydrogenous  compounds     .    .    92 

Chlor-isatin 93,  785 

Chlorite  (an  aluminium  silicate)    .  443 
Chlorite,  distinction  between  a,  and 

a  hypochlorite 328 

Chlorites,  The 99,  327 

Chlorochromates,  The  .    .    .    316, 417 
Chloroform  ....  628,  629,  665,  745 

Chloro-ni trie  gas 148 

— synonyms,  preparation,  proper- 
ties     148 

Chloro-nitrous   gas    (nitrons  oxy- 

chloride) 147 

Chloropal 335 

Chloropernitric  gas  (nitrylic  chlo- 
ride)  148 

Chlorophyll 899,  786 

Chloropicrin 630 

Chloroplatinites,  The 512 

Chloro-platinates,  The 512 

Chlorostannates,  The 483 

Chlorotoluene 637 

Chlorozone  as  a  disinfectant .    .    .  589 

Choke  damp 210 

Cholesterin 672,  803,  833 

Cholin 803 

Cholophaein 823 

Chondrin. 802 

Chrom-amine 414 

Chromates,  The 315,  414 

definition,  tests 315 

Chrome,  alum  .    .    .    .      412,  416,  417 

iron  ore 411 

iron  slate  (stone) 411 

orange 416 

ochre 415 

red 416 

yellow 315,416 

Chromites,  The 413 

Chromium 411 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties 411 

compounds  of 412 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .418 


Chromium — continued* 

fluorides  of 412,  ill 

sesqnichloride  of 416 

aesquioxide  of -  413 

potassium  sulphate    .     .     .    412, 417 
Chromic  anhydride  ....    412,414 

chloride 412. 4K 

hydrate 412,41s 

nitrate 412 

nitride 4Ii 

oxide 41%  413 

oxychlor hydrate    .     .     .    .    412, 417 

oxydichloride 412, 417 

perflnoride 412,  4J  7 

peroxide 412 

sesquisulphide 417 

sulphate 412, 417 

sulphide 412  417 

Chromous  chloride   .    .     .    .    412, 41 6 

carbonate 412 

hydrate 41%  US 

oxide 410,412 

phosphate 412 

potassic  sulphate 412 

sulphate 412 

Chromous  salts,  action  of   nitric 

oxide  on 133 

Chromyl 414 

Chrysaniline 759 

Chrysene 592,597,638 

Chrysoberyl 439,447 

Chrysoqninone 646 

Chyle  and  lymph 816 

percentage  composition  of .    .    .817 
Cinchona  bark,  alkaloids  of  .    .    .773 

Cinohonioine 772 

Cinchonidine 772 

Cinchonine 772 

tests  for 780 

Cinnabar 171,638,547 

Cinnamene 640,  717 

Citramide 761 

Citrates,  The 723 

double,  The 338 

Citrimide 761 

Clark's  process  for  softening  water  385 

Clay 437,443 

formation,  composition,  varieties, 

properties 443.444 

Clay  iron-stone 399, 410 

Medway 382 

Coagulated  proteid 797 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  ....  807 

Coal 205 

composition  of  various  kinds  of  206 
amount  of  sulphur  in  different 

varieties  of 206 

anthracite  or  steam  coal    ...  206 

ash  of 206 

burning  of,  in  olose  vessels  and 
in  the  open  fire .    .    .    .   206, 207 

formation  of 203 

products  formed  by  the  action  of 

heat  on 206,592 

by  the  distillation  of .   592,693 
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276,598 

composition  of 275,  598 

liquor 595 

manufacture  of 593 

naplxtxta 695 

purification  of 276,  406 

595 

>te 670 

758 

metal  (copper) 454 

424 

iiistory,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties 424 

ammonium  compounds  of  .    .    .  427 

compounds  of 425 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  428 

arsenide  of 424 

arseno-eulphides  of 424 

protoxide  of  fcobaltous  oxide)   .  425 
oooquioxide  of  (oobaltio  oxide)  .  426 

silicates  of 425,427 

vitriol 426 

white 424,495 

495 

424 

Cooaltaminee,  The    ....    427,513 

Oolmltic  chloride 425,426 

xtydrate 425,426 

oxide 425,426 

sulphides 425,426 

Cobalticyanides,  The 614 

Cobalticyanogen 614 

Cobal tons  arsenate 425 

bromide 426 

carbonate 425,427 

chloride 425,426 

cyanide 607 

fluoride 426 

hydrate 425 

iodide 426 

nitrate 425,426 

oxalate     .....     424,425,427 

oxide 425 

phosphate 426,427 

silicate 427 

sulphate 425,  426 

sulphide 425,  426 

Cobalto-oobaltio  oxide  .    .    .    425, 426 

Cocaine 775 

Coccinite 546 

Cochineal 785 

Cocoa-nut  carbon 204 

Codeine 773,774 

Cod-liver  oil,  iodine  in 106 

Coerulignone 597 

Cohesion,  attraction  between  simi- 
lar molecules 1 

modifies  chemical  action   ...      4 

Coke 199,206,207 

Coloothar 181,405,409 

Cold,  influence  of   heat  and,  on 

affinity 14,15,588 

Collidine 754 

Collodion 790 

Colloids 224,  240 


PAGE 

Colophene 649 

Colophony 653 

Coloring  matters 783 

— power  of  carbon  for  absorb- 
ing    204 

— used  for  glass  and  porcelain   .  364 

Colza  oil 711 

Combination,   atomic   and    mole- 
cular      36,41 

laws  of 85 

molecular 36, 41 

volume 41 

weight 35 

Combining  proportions,  31 ;  affinity 

measured  by 24 

Combustibles 276 

Combustion,  use  of  oxygen  as  an 

agent  in 84 

supporters  of 276 

slow  and  rapid 276 

Common  salt 355 

Compound  radicals,  chemistry  of 

32,  36,  58,' 667,  605 
Compounds,  elements  and     ...    27 

Concrete 382 

Concurring  attractions     .    .    .   12, 14 
Condy's  green  disinfecting  fluid 

316,  895 
red  disinfecting  fluid    ....  396 

Coniferin 687 

Conine 754,770,771 

Constant  proportions,  laws  of    .    .    35 
Constitution,  water  of  .    .    .    244,  337 

Contact  decomposition 12 

Converted  nitre 248,  360 

Convolvulin 687 

Copal 653,  654 

Copper 453 

natural  history,  preparation,  im- 
purities, properties,  uses,  458  to  456 

alloys  of 456 

amalgam 689 

ores  of 453 

glance 453, 461 

compounds  of 457 

—and  hydrogen 457 

—and  oxygen 457 

— and  chlorine 459 

— and  sulphur 461 

oxysalts 461 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  463 

pyrites 171,453,461 

black  oxide  of 458 

chloride  of 460 

monoxide 458 

subbromide  of 460 

subchloride  of 459 

suboxide  or  red  oxide  of    .    457,  458 

subsulphide  of 461 

sulphate  of 461 

sulphide  of 461 

smelting 453 

smoke 454 

roasting 172,454 

furnace,  gases  of 208 
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Copper — continued. 

action  of  water  on 228 

tile 454 

blistered 455 

dry 455,  458 

poled 455 

lino  couple 603 

Copperas ,    .  409 

Coprolites 150,385 

Coqnimbite 410 

Coral 384 

Coridine 754 

Corky  matter 789,791 

Cornelian,  amorphous  variety  of 

silica 123 

Corrosive  sublimate 544 

Corundum 437 

Cotunnite 526 

Oovellin 461 

Cream  of  tartar    .    .  351,  490,  722,  723 
Creasote,  to  distinguish  carbolic 

acid  from 671 

Cresol  (see  Acid  oresylic). 

Creusot  ironworks 504 

Crith,  function  of  the 43 

Critical  point 212,  237 

Crocus  of  Mars 405 

Crookesite 550 

Crotonylene 633 

Cram's  test  for  nitric  acid    .    .    .  145 

Cryohydrates 8 

Cryolite 86,440 

Crystallisation;  fractional    ...      3 

water  of 244 

Crystallography 65 

Crystalloids 224,240 

Crystals,  definition  of 65 

of  leaden  ohamber    .    .    .    147, 182 

of  Serullas 101 

systems  of 65 

methods  of  preparing    ....    65 

Cubic  nitre 360 

system  of  crystals 65 

Cudbear,  preparation  of    ...    .  783 
Cumene  (mesitylene  of  ooal  tar 

oil) 592,595,634 

Cupellation,  process  for  extracting 

silver 521 

Cupr'ammonia 456, 459 

Cuprammonic  chloride      ....  460 

sulphate 462 

Cupric  acetate 702 

arsenate 332,457,462 

arsenite    ....  834,  457,  462,  499 

bromide 460 

carbonate 457, 463 

chloride 20, 457,  460 

ferrocyanide 463, 613 

fluoride  hydrate    .    .    .    .    457, 458 

hydrate 457 

hydride 457 

iodide 457 

nitrate 457,462 

nitride 810,467,460 

oxides 457,562 
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Oapno-^eontinued. 

oxychloride 457,  4t*' 

oxysalts 4*u 

pentasulphide 457.  4*'»1 

phosphate 457.  i*3 

phosphide 457,  *61 

selenide 194,  457 

silicate 4"»7 

sulphate  ....  244,  457,  461,  5-s» 
—compounds  with  ammonia  .    .  4*.- 

sulphide 457,4b! 

Cuproso-vinyl  oxide 275 

Cuprous  aoetylide 273 

arsenide 457, 497 

bromide 457, 4£» 

chloride 20,  457, 453 

— Absorption  of  carbonic  oxide 

by 210,  43y 

— test  for  acetylene 2~* 

ferric  sulphide 4bl 

fluoride 457 

hydrate 457,458?4tB 

hydride 311.437 

iodide 457, 4*j 

nitride 457 

oxide 457 

phosphide 457 

qaadrantoxide 4"*.? 

sulphide 457,4*1 

Curds *1$ 

Currying,  mode  of 737 

Cusso  bark 772 

Cuttle  fish,  copper  in  blood  of  .    .453 

Cyamelide 610,611 

Cyanates,  The Bh) 

Cyanides,  The 6»* 

preparation  of  metallic  cyanides, 
properties,  uses,  608,  609. 

double,  The 613 

tests  for 61* 

Cyanine 784  7^ 

Cyaniline 757 

Cyanite 445 

Cyano-ethane ^ 

Cyanogen 202,0.4 

derivation,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, preparation,  properties, 

604,  fi«v> 

chlorides  of 60,607,** 

cyanides,  chlorides,  bromido, 
iodides,  sulphide,  and  hydr- 
oxides of C"7 

double  salts  of 613 

bromide 610 

iodide 61" 

sulphide 61" 

Cyano-methane 628.63 

Cyano-paraffins 621* 

Cydonin 6M* 

Cymene 597,634,^ 

Cymidine 7*4 

Cymylamine 7.wJ 

Cystine SSI 
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PAGE 

►alton,  theory  of 32 

»am  mar  resin 653 

►anieVs  hygrometer 123 

>ark  red  silver  ore 530 

for    preparing 

89 

595 

102 

624 

Decay,  conditions  necessary  for     .  590 

Decene 630 

Decine 683 

Decipium 451 

Decomposition,  artificial,  of  organic 

bodies 591 

contact 12 

of  a  compound,  affinity  measured 
by  the  amount  of  force  re- 
quired to  effect  the     ....    22 

Deliquescence 244 

Density  of  bodies  increased  by  affi- 
nity   3 

maximum,  of  water 239 

Deodorizers 588 

Dephlogistioated  air 68 

marine  acid  gas 88 

Dephlojristicated  nitrons  air .    .    .  128 

Derbyshire  spar 86 

Desf esses'  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bromine 10 

Destructive  distillation  ....  591 
Devitrification  of  glass  ....  364 
Dew,  analysis  of  (Russell)    .    .    .123 

point 123 

bleaching  action  of 77 

Dewar  on  liquid  oxygen  ....    73 
physiological  action  of  ozone     .    78 

on  hydrogenium 231 

Dextrin  .    .    .    . 689 

Dextro-glucose 684 

Dextrose 684 

Dhil  mastic 525 

M  Di,"  "tri,"  "tetra,"  etc,  the  pre- 
fixes.   . 29 

Diacetamide 760 

Diadelphic  or  methyl  type    .    .    .559 
condensed  or  olefine  type  .    .    .  560 

Diallyl 633 

Diailylamine 752 

Dialysis 240,  576 

Diamagnetios 284 

Diamines 750,754 

Diamond,  the  ...    .      198,  199,  200 

Diamylamine 752 

Diamylene 630 

Diaspore 438 

Diastase 581,  585,  689 

Diathermanous,  definition  of     .    .  356 

Dibenzyl 642 

Dibenzylamine 753 

Dibrom-anthra-quinone    .    .    .    .644 
Dibromobenzene 639 
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Dibutyl I    .  624 

Dibutylamine 753 

Dibutyraldine 771 

Dichlorethane 273 

Dichlorobenzene 639 

Dichlormethane 628 

Dioymylamine 753 

Didymium 450 

Didymio  oxide 450 

Didymous  ohloride 450 

hydrate 450 

nitrate 450 

oxide 450 

sulphate 450 

Diethyl 624 

Diethylamine 752 

Diethylbenzene 634 

Diethyl  methylbenzene     ....  634 

Diethyl  phosphine 763 

Diffusion 2,  230 

of  gases 76,  280 

of  liquids 240 

Diffusiometer  of  Graham ....  230 
Digestion,  and  the  fluids  oonoerned 

in  the  process 819 

Dihydrio  disulphate 183 

disulphide 269 

selenide 270 

sulphate 181 

sulphide 266 

tetrathionate 190 

trithionate 190 

Dimethylamine 752 

Dimethylbenzenes    ....    634,636 

Dimethyl  phosphine 763 

Dinaphthyl 641 

Dinitrio  pentoxide 139 

Dinitrobenzene 639 

Diorite 448 

Diopside 335 

Diothene 443 

Diphenyl 638,642 

Diphenylbenzene 646 

Diphenyl  methane 642 

Diphosphorio  tetrasulphide  .    .    .193 

Dippers  oil 801 

Dipropargyl 634 

Disinfectants,  natural 588 

artificial 588 

Disinfection 589 

Dissociation. 15 

Distillation 233 

destructive 591 

fractional 3 

Disulpho-dithionio  acid     ....  190 

Dithionates,  The 189,  320 

Ditolvl 642 

Dixylylamine 758 

Dobereiner's  lamp 10 

Dodecane 624 

Dolomite 838,389,390 

Dolerite 443 

Draconine 785 

Dragon's  blood 653 

Drying-oil 732 
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Dry  rot 791 

Dualistio  theory  of  salts    ....  292 

Ductility  of  metals 282 

Duloin 679 

Dulcite 679 

Duloose 679 

Dulong  and  Petit,  law  of  ....    47 
Dumas'  process  for  estimating  ni- 
trogen in  an  organic  body  .    .  565 

"Dunging" 788 

Dung  substitutes 362,  500 

Durkheim  springs,  caesium  and  ru- 
bidium in  the 360 

Dutch  liquid 273 

metal 94 

Dyads 50 

Dyeing  and  calico-printing   .    .    .  787 
Dynamioity 47 


E. 


Earth,  constituents   of   the  solid 

crust  of  the 69 

Earthenware,  manufacture  of  com- 
mon   445 

Ebullition 287 

Efflorescenoe 244 

Eggshell,  composition  of  .    .    379,  384 

Elaldehyde 745 

Elastio  power  of  gases 287 

Elasticity  modifies  chemical  action      5 

Elayl  (ethylene) 272 

Elective  gravitation 1,2 

Electric  calamine 418 

Electro  gilding 507 

negatives 2,  19 

positives 2,  19 

Electrical  properties  of  metals  .    .  283 

Electrolysis 18 

— laws  of 19 

of  water 233 

Electrolyte 18 

Electro  silvering 531 

Electrum 505 

Elements  and  compounds .    ...    27 

Embolite 530,  534 

Emerald 335,  338,  447 

Emery 438 

Emetin 772 

Empyreal  air 68 

Emulsin 581 

Enamelling  glass 364 

Epsom  salts 389 

Equations,  chemical 31 

Equivalents  (Faraday) 19 

Erbia 451 

Erbium 451 

Eremacausis,  or  slow  oxidation,  77 

81,  590 
conditions    necessary   for    pro- 
moting       590 

oiroumstanoes  influencing .    .    .  591 
Ergotin 563 


Erythrite. 657.686 

Ethal 657,733 

Ethane 624 

Ethene  (ethylene)    ....    592, GO 

Ethenyl  nitrite «S5 

Ether 740 

allylic 73S 

amylenic 74u 

amylio 75§ 

benzylio 738 

boracic 766 

butylio. 73* 

ethylenio 740,  741 

ethylic  butylic 73$ 

ethylio  (ether) 738,  74  J 

glycylio 741 

methylio 73* 

methylio  amylio 7Si 

methylio  ethylic 733 

phenylbenzyUc 73$ 

phenylio 73$ 

propylenic 740 

Ethereal  salts  ...  632,  661,  694,  742 

Etherene  (ethylene) *  "- 

Ethers.    The 73* 

compound 742 

haloid 741 

sulpho-  or  thio- 741 

oxy- 75$ 

preparation  of  the 73$ 

— of  methylic  series 739 

—of  venylic  series 739 

—of  benzylic  series 739 

of  monohydrio  alcohols .    ...  733 

of  dihydrio  alcohols 740 

of  trihydrio  alcohols 741 

Ethine  (acetylene)   .    .     274,592,633 

Ethylamine 599,752 

Ethylamylamine 753 

Ethylbenzene  ....      634,636,637 

Ethyldimethylbenzene 634 

Ethylene,  or  heavy  carburettod  hy- 
drogen   272, 6# 

synonyms,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, 272;  preparation,  proper^ 
ties,  273 

diamine 755 

glycol 673 

action  of  palladium  on  .    .    .   .  4H 

bromide 274 

chloride 273 

iodide & 

Ethylenio  butyrate 743 

cyanide 623 

isosulphocyanide 613 

nitrite 742 

oxalate. 730 

oxide 741 

urea. 755 

Ethylic  acetate. 703,742 

aoetamide 7(0 

alcohol  (vide  Alcohol), 
aldehyde  [vide  Aldehyde). 

hydride 272,624 

Bulphydrate 679 
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Ethyl  naphthalene 640 

phoephine. 763 

Ethyloxide 740 

Eucalyn,  an  unfermentable  sugar  .  686 

EnclUorine 96,  102 

Eupione 597 

Eu*ta£ite 835 

Evexu*  orartdads 52 

Everitt  e  white  salt  ...    .    613,  618 
Excrementitious   products  of  the 

body 824 

Excretin 832 

Explosions,  theory  of  gunpowder  .  350 


F. 


832 

Fats  and  oils 731 

definition,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, classification   .    .    .731 

fixed  and  volatile 731 

table  of 733 

Fat  of  the  bay  tree 698 

— cocoa  bean 706 

of  pichorim  beans 698 

otaba 698 

Fatty  acids,  supplement  to  the .    .731 
Fatty  series  of  acids     .    .    .    696,  697 

Feathers,  copper  in 453 

Felspar 335,  338,  340,  443 

calcium 443 

lithium 443 

potash 443 

sodium 443 

Ferment  diseases 582 

Fermentation 578 

varieties  of 579 

conditions  necessary  to  produce .  581 
circumstances  influencing .    .    .  583 
theories  to  account  for  ....  584 
practical  applications  of  the  pro- 
cesses of 585 

acetous  (so  called)    .    .    .    580, 586 
alcoholic  or  vinous   .    .    .    579,  586 

butyric 580 

lactic  acid 579,586 

mucous  or  visoous 580 

Ferments 12,581 

Feroligiste 399 

Ferrates,  The 407 

Ferric  salts,  reactions  of  .    .    .    .411 

Ferric  acetate 702 

acid 404,407 

anhydride 404,407 

bromide 404,408 

chloride 404,407 

cyanide 607 

diflulphide 408 

ferrocyanide 411, 617 

fluoride 404,408 

hydrate 404,406 

iodide 404,  408 

nitrate 405,410 

3k 
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Ferric — continued. 

nitride 404 

oxalate 720 

oxide 404,405 

phosphate 405,410 

silicate 410 

sulphate 405,  410,  589 

sulphide 404,408,409 

Ferricyanides 616 

tests  for  the 620 

Ferrioyanogen 614 

Ferrocyanides 614 

—tests  for  the 620 

Ferrocyanogen 614 

Ferroso  ferrio  oxide 406 

—hydrate 407 

Ferrous  salts,  action  of  nitric  oxide  132 

reactions  of 410 

Ferrous  acetate 702 

bromide 404,408 

carbonate 405, 410 

chloride 404,407 

chromite 413 

cyanide 607 

ferricyanide 411,617 

fluoride 404,408 

hydrate 404,405 

iodide 404,  408 

nitrate 405,410 

oxalate 405, 410,  720 

oxide 404,405 

phosphate     ....      164,  405,  410 

silicate 335,405,410 

sulphate 405,  409 

sulphide 404,408 

Fibrin 796,814 

Fibrinogen 795,808 

Fine  metal  (copper) 454 

Fire  clay 444 

damp 211,  271,  629 

Fish  scales,  composition  of   .    .    .  800 

Fixed  air 210 

Flame,  chemistry  of 276 

Fleitmann's  test  for  arsenic .    .    .497 

Flesh,  composition  of 801 

juice  of 801 

Flint ;  amorphous  variety  of  silica  221 

Fluocerite 450 

Fluor  spar  (calcio  fluoride),  86, 379,  883 

Fluoricum 86 

Fluorides,  The 305 

definition,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, properties   ....  305 

niobo- 306 

silico- 306 

stannico- 306 

tests,  estimation,  and  uses     .    .  306 

thoro- 306 

zircono- 306 

Fluorine 86,  87 

compounds  of  nitrogen  with  .    .145 

compounds  of  silicon  with     .    .  225 

Fluosilicate,  potassium     ....  257 

Fluosilicates,  The     .    .     257,306,336 

Fly  powder 49f 

2 
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Force,   mechanical,   may   modify 

chemical  action 12 

vital,   so   called    influenoe    on 

chemical  action 20 

Poroe 1 

Formates,  The 701 

Formonitrile 762 

Formula,  chemical 80, 672 

constitutional 34 

experimental  or  empirical      .  55-572 

graphic 48 

molecular. 33,673 

rational  or  theoretical  ....    56 

glyptio 48 

Formyle,  chloride  of 629 

Fowler's  solution     ....    384,  500 
Fractional  precipitation   ....      3 

crystallization 3 

Frankland's    constitutional     for- 
mula     48 

Franklinite 418 

Fruit,  ripening  of 792 

Fuller's  earth 443 

Fulminates 612 

Fulminating  gold 508 

silver 533 

mercury 542 

Furfuramide 755 

Furfurine 755 

Furfurol 682 

Fusel  oil 657 

Fusible  calculus 832 

metal 4,291,464 

Fusibility,  alterations,  the  result 
of  chemical  action     ....      4 


g. 

Gadolinite 451 

Gahnite,  a  zinoic  aluminate  .    418, 439 

Galactose 683,685 

Galena 171,  520,  527 

silver  in 530 

Gall-stones 823 

Gallium 446 

history,  occurrence,  preparation, 

properties 446 

— reactions  of  the  compounds  of  447 

alum 447 

chloride  of 447 

oxide  of 447 

sulphate  of 447 

Gamboge 784 

Garnet 443 

Garnierite * .    .    .    .  429 

Gas,  the  word  adopted  by  Van  Hel- 

mont 118 

a  homogeneous  as  distinguished 
from  a  non-homogeneous    .    .      2 

carbon 199,200,693 

ohloro-nitrous 147 

coal  (gee  Coal  gas). 

fatiginosum 118 


Gas — continued. 

inflammable 227 

liquor 55*5 

marsh,  series 271 

olefiant,  series 272 

phosgene 18,  36.  2!«> 

pinque 11* 

pit 271 

siccum Hi 

sylvestre 118, 131,  2H 

water 2U 

Gases,  relative  weights  of  com- 
pound and  elementary  .    .    .    42 
power  of  carbon  for  absorbing  .  2*0 

absorption  of 7,24] 

adhesion  of,  to  solids     ....    10 

solubility  of 7,241 

free,  in  urine S3" 

diffusion  of 76,  23-' 

expansion  by  heat  of  ....  212 
liquefaction  of  ....  212,237 
— relation  to  pressure  .  .  .  .  212 
action  of  solvents  on  a  mixture 

of 243 

Gastric  juice 820 

composition  of  human,  per  1,000 

parts S2-J 

Gay-ljussac  tower lei 

law  of  (combination  by  volume)   41 

Gelatin 802 

and  chondrin,  ultimate  composi- 
tion of 802 

Gerhardt's  base 513 

"  Gerhardt's  base,"  chloride  of  .    .  513 

German  dried  yeast 5*1 

German  silver ....      420,  429, 456 

Geysers 223,241 

Gibbsite 43? 

Gilding 5«7 

Glance,  cobalt 495 

Glass 363, 499 

varieties  of 363 

enamelling,  coloring,  painting, 

etc 364 

action  of  fluorine  on  .  .  .  .  5*5 
devitrification  of  ...  .  363. 364 
composition  of  various  kinds  of  363 

potash 363 

soda 363 

window 363 

soluble 36? 

plate 363 

crown 363 

gall 363 

Glauberite 388,37!) 

Glauber's  salts 3*> 

Glazing,  salt 446 

Globulin 795.811 

Glover's  Tower 1*2 

Glonoin t>77 

Glucinum  (see  Beryllium)    .    .   .  447 

Glucosan 6£4 

Glucose 6S0,6S4 

left-handed 6*5 

Glucoses,  The 684 
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<:iixcoBicU0,Th6 686 

aloe 803 

655 

....  579,  667,  675,  737 

of 690 

675 

tp 735 

Glyoerides,  The    .    .  698,  705,  706,  734 

Glycerol 675 

Glycocin 703,823 

Glyoocol 708,  802 

Glvcogen  or  animal  starch    .    .    .  688 

Glycol 657,  741 

amylene 672 

bntylene 672 

ethylene 672 

beacylene 672 

octylene 672 

propylene 672 

Glycols,  The 632,672 

aromatic 674 

polyethylenio 674 

Glycyrrhizin 686 

Glyoxal 674,  747 

Gneiss 443 

Gold 505 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties,  uses  .    .    505,  506 

coinage 506 

compounds  of  (see  under  Anrio 

and  Aurous) 506 

standard 506 

transparency  of 281 

reactions  of  the  compounds  of  .  508 

fulminating 508 

protochloride  of 507 

peroxide  or  sesqnioxide  of     .    .  607 

suboxide  of 507 

terchloride  of 507 

Golden  hair  dye 249 

Gonlard  water 703 

Graham's  solphorio  acid  .    .    .    .188 
diffusiometer  and  law  of  diffu- 
sion   230 

Grains,  to  convert  into  grammes   .  843 
Grammes,  to  reduce  to  grains   .    .  842 

Granite 443 

Granulation  of  gunpowder  .    .    .849 

Grape  sugar 684 

Graphic  or  graphitdo  acid.    .    199,  203 

Graphite 199 

"  Grass  bleaching  " 590 

Gravitation,  definition  of  ...    .      1 
Gravitation  modifies  chemical  ac- 
tion   4 

elective  or  molecular     ....      1 

Green  salt  of  Magnus 513 

Green  vitriol 409 

Greenockite 468 

Greenstone 443 

Grey  antimony  ore 488 

Grey  powder 539 

Ores'  chloride 513 

Grossularia 335 

Grotto  del  Cane 212 
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Grough 321 

Grove's  battery 511 

Guaiaoum  resin 653 

Guanadine 776 

Guanine 776 

Guano 828 

Guignet's  green 414 

Gam  benzoin 713 

Gum,  British  or  artificial ....  689 

reactions  of 690 

resins 654 

Gums 688 

Gun-cotton 790 

preparation,  constitution,  pro- 
perties, 790,  791 ;  decomposi- 
tion  349,350 

Gun-metal 480 

Gunpowder,  349 ;  composition,  pro- 
perties   

theory  of  explosions  arising  from  350 

Guttapercha 655 

Gypsum 171,  879,  383 

burnt 883 


H. 


Hasmatein 784 

Haematin 818 

chloride 813 

Haematite,  brown 399 

red 899,  406 

Haemato-crystallin 812 

Hsmato-globulin 812 

Heematoidin 813 

Hsmatosin 818 

Hematoxylin 784 

Hemin  crystals 812,813 

Haemocyanin 458 

Haemoglobin 82,  399,  798 

preparation,  properties .    .    .    .812 

Hair 803 

dyes 525,587 

Halogens,  or  haloid  elements    .    .    86 
generalisation  on  the     .    .    .    .118 
Haloid  acids,  action  of,  on  organio 

matters 599 

elements 86 

— action  of  the,  on  the  metals    .  285 

on  organio  bodies     .    .    .  600 

ethers 741 

salts 300 

—double 837 

Haloids,  general  review  of  the  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  the  .  258 
compounds  of  the,  with  nitrogen  145 

as  disinfectants 589 

Hardness  of  water 247 

Harrogate  water 171 

Hartshorn,  spirit  of  ...    .    259,  596 

Hausmannite 391,  393 

Heat  modifies  ohemical  action  .    .     14 

atomic 46, 288 

molecular 47 
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Heat — continued. 

specific 46, 288 

unit  of 45 

produoed  by  the  combustion  of 
various  substances     ....    84 
Heat  and  oold  as  natural  disin- 
fectants     588 

Heated  (super-)  water 241 

Heavy  oil 595 

spar 171 

Hepar  sulphuris 346 

Hepatic  air 266 

Heptads 51 

Heptane 624 

Heptylene 630 

Herapathite 769 

Hesperidene 651 

Heterogeneous  affinity 1 

Hexads 51 

Hexagonal  system 66 

Hexane 624 

Hexdeoane 624 

Hexylene 630 

Hippurates,  The 714 

Hoffmann's  test  for  arsenic  .    .    .  497 

Hoffmann's  violet 758 

Homberg's  phosphorus      ....  149 

pyrophorus 442 

Homogeneity 2 

Homologous  Series 621 

Homoquinine 772 

Honey  stone 725 

Hops,  use  of,  in  beer 586 

Horn 596 

Horn-lead 88,  526 

Horn-mercury 88 

Horn-quicksilver 542 

Horn-silver 88,  530,  534 

Honzeau's  ozonometer 76 

Humboldtite  or  iron  resin     .    .    .410 

Humus 590 

Hyacinth 449 

"  Hydr  "  or  "  Hydro,"  the  prefix    .    30 

Hydrargillite 438 

Hydrargyrum 538 

Hydrates,  water  unites  with  bases 

to  form 244 

"HydcCret" 538 

Hydrio  bromide 253 

chloride 250 

dioxide  (hydrio  peroxide) .    .    .248 

fluoride 256 

hypochlorite 97 

iodide 255 

perohlorate 101 

peroxide 13,  248 

— synonyms,    history,   prepara- 
tion,  properties,    248 ;    tests, 

249  ;  uses 250 

— a  powerful  oxidizing  agent     .  249 

persulphide 269 

phosphate 163 

phosphite 160 

Hydrides,  The 285,  311 

Tydrooarbons,  The  ....    621,  623 


PASS 

Hydrochloric  acid 251 

—synonyms,  history,  natural 
history,  250;  preparation, 
250,  358 ;  properties,  251. 

(solution) 251 

— preparation,  properties  ...  251 
absorption  co-efficient  of  .  .  .  242 
heat    developed    in    formation 

of 16 

impurities  of 252 

preparation  of  pure 253 

action  on  the  metals  of     .    .    .  236 
table  showing   the   percentage 
quantities  of,  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  contained  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  different 

specific  gravities 837 

Hydrogen 227 

absorption  co-efficient  of  .  .  .  242 
absorption  of,  by  carbon    .    .     .  204 

weight  of 229 

synonyms,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, 227  ;   preparation,  228  ; 

properties 229 

compounds  with  carbon  .  270,  277 
— with  the  haloid  elements   .    .  230 

review  of 25fl 

— with  nitrogen 25$ 

— with  oxygen 233 

— with  phosphorus 263 

— with  silicon 278 

— with  sulphur 26$ 

estimation  of  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  in  a  body  containing 

nitrogen    .    .    .' 564 

experimental  determination  of 
the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, of  an  organic  compound 
not  containing  nitrogen     .    .  563 
— nascent,  on  organic  bodies .    .  603 
liquefaction  and  solidification  of  229 

molecule 34 

pyrophosphate 162 

bioarburet  of 638 

methane,  or  light  carburetted    .  271 
ethylene,  or  heavy  carburetted  .  272 

chloride  of 250 

peroxide  of  (hydric  peroxide)    .  248 
— heat  developed  in  the  forma- 
tion of 16 

gaseous  phosphoretted  ....  263 
— synonyms,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, 263  ;  properties    .  264 
— produced  during  fermentation  579 
liquid  phosphoretted      ....  265 

solid  phosphoretted 265 

selenetted  (seleniuretted)  .    .    .270 

sulphuretted 266 

— synonyms,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, preparation,  266 ;  pro- 
perties, 267  ;  uses,  tests  .    .  269 

persulphuretted 269 

silioiuretted 278 

telluretted 370 

Hydrogenium 231, 284 
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lydrogenong  compounds,  action  of 

chlorine  on 92 

hydrometer,  speciflo  gravities  cor- 
responding    to     degrees     of 

Banme*s 840 

degrees  on  Twaddell's,  and  the 
corresponding  speciflo  gravi- 
ties     841 

Hydroquixtone 675 

Hydroeelenio  acid 270 

Hydrosnlphides,  The    .    .    .    309,337 
Hydroemlphurous  hydrosnlphate   .  269 

Hydrosralphyl 269 

Hydroxides,  The 284,  299 

Hydroxyl 248 

Hydroxylamine 263 

Hydroxyl  ethene 663 

Hydroxylmethane 662 

Hygrometers 123 

Hvoacysunine 776 

**  Hyper,"  the  prefix 30 

"Hypo,"  the  prefix 80 

Hypoavntimonates,  The     .    .    .    .491 

Hypochlorites,  The 328 

Hypochlorous  oxide 96 

Hypomolybdous  bromide .    .    .    .515 

chloride 515 

oxide 515 

Hypopalladons  oxide 471 

sulphide 471 

Hyponitrites,  The 325 

Hypophosphites,  The    .    .    .    160,330 
definition,  preparation,  proper- 
ties   330 

uses  in  medioine 331 

Hypophosphorio  acid 158 

Hypsometric  thermometers  .    .    .237 

Hyposulphates,  The1. 189 

Hyposulphites,  The  (we  Thiosul- 

phates). 
Hypotnngstons  bromide   ....  554 

ckloride 554 

iodide 554 

Hypovanadio  chloride 504 

oxide 504 

Hypovanadous  chloride    ....  504 

oxide 504 

Hypoxanthin 776 


"  Io,"  the  termination 29 

Ioe,  absorption  of  heat  by,  in  be- 
coming water    236 

Ioelandspar 384 

Ioe-making  apparatus  (Carre's).  .  260 
"  Ide,"  the  termination.  ....  28 
Ilhnninating  agents,  air  vitiated  by  126 

Imides,  The 258,  760 

Imidogen. 258 

Inches,  to  convert  cubic,  into  cnbio 

centimetres 848 

to  convert,  into  millimetres   .    .  843 
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India-rubber 655 

vulcanized 655 

Indian  ink 653 

Indian  yellow 784 

Indican 686 

Indifferent  oxides 74 

Indigo 755,783 

preparation  of 783 

bine 686 

copper 461 

white 785 

Indium 434 

history,  natural  history ;  extrac- 
tion ;  properties     .    .    .    484, 435 
reactions  of  compounds  of .    .    .  486 

atomio  weight  of 434 

alum 435 

chloride 435 

hydrate 435 

nitrate 485 

oxide 435 

sulphate 485 

sulphide 435 

sulphite 485,436 

yellow  oxide  of 435 

Ine  "  and  "  in,"  the  terminations  28 
Inflammable  air  or  gas .  .  .  227,  271 
Ink,  composition  of .    .    .    .    410,  787 

blue  sympathetic 426 

Inosite,  or  sugar  of  muscle  686,  801,  803 

Intestinal  juice 823 

Inulin  starch 687,  688 

Iodates,  The 325 

Iodides,  The 308 

definition,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, properties,  308 ;  tests, 

estimation,  uses 804 

oxy,  The 296,  804 

Iodine 105 

preparation,  Wollaston's  process  106 
— Emii  Beohi's  process  ....  107 

— Stanford's  process 107 

compounds  with  starch ....  109 
estimation  of  chlorine,  bromine, 

and  iodine  in  an  organic  body  567 
action  of,  on  organio  bodies   .    .  601 

Iodoform 627, 628 

Iodopropane. 626 

Ions 19 

Ipecacuanha 772 

Iridic  anhydride 618 

chloride 518,519 

dioxide 518 

hydrate 518 

iodide 618 

osmide 609 

sesquichloride 518 

sesquioxide 618 

sulphide 518 

Iridium 517 

history,  derivation,  natural  his- 
tory, preparation;  properties, 

517,  516 

compounds  of 518 

black 518 
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Iridium  spongy 518,  519 

Iridous  chloride 518 

oxide 518 

sulphide 518 

Iron 398 

history,  natural  history  ;  pre- 
paration ;  impurities  ;  proper- 
ties        328-404 

compounds  of  (see  Ferrous  and 

Ferric) 404 

— with  oxygen 405 

— with  chlorine 407 

Iron,  calcination  of 39*9 

puddlingjof 401 

refining  of 401 

roasting  of 399 

smelting  of 400 

welding  of 403 

Iron  alum 405,  410 

bar 402 

oast,  composition  of 401 

dialyzed 406 

galvanised 420 

glanoe 399 

grey 401 

meteoric 398 

mottled 401 

ores 399 

passive  state  of 404,410 

power  of,  to  absorb  gases  .    .    .  284 

pyrites 171,399,408 

rust 403,406 

scales 406 

slag 400,410 

specular 406 

stone  (siliceous) 399 

tenacity  of 282 

white 401 

wrought 403 

Iron,  black  oxide  of 406 

carbide  of 401 

cold  blast 401 

hot  blast 400 

magnetic  oxide  of .    .     403,  404,  406 

nitrides  of 404 

oxyohloride  of 407 

oxy -salts  of 407 

perohloride,    sesquichloride     or 

trichloride  of 407 

per-salts  of 406 

—reactions  of 411 

persulphate    or    sesquisulphate 

of 410 

protocarbonate  of 410 

protoohloride  of 407 

proto-salts  of 405 

— reactions  of 410 

protosulphate  of 409 

protosulphide  or  sulphide  of  .    .  408 

protoxide  of 405 

red  oxide  of 405 

sesauioxide  or  peroxide  of     .    .  405 

silicates  of 410 

spathio  ore 410 

vitriol .    .    .   H 409 


FAOl 

Ironmould 4*£ 

Iron  resin  or  Humboldtite    .    .    .410 

Isatin 79,93.  7*5 

Isinglass && 

Isoamylbenzene 634 

Isoamyldimethylbenzene  .    ...  534 
Isoamylmethylbenzene     .  .634 

Isobutylbensene &*> 

Isocyanides 762 

Isologous  series €23 

Isomerism «# 

Isomorphism SI 

Isoparaffin 636 

Isoprene £»5 

Isopropylbensene 634 

Isopropyldimethylbensene  .  .  .  634 
Isopropylmethylbenzene  .  .  .  .  634 
"  Ite  "  and  "  Ate,"  terminations.  .  29 
Ivory  black IS* 


J. 


Jalap  resin 653 

Jargonelle  pear,  artificial  essence 

of .  733 

Jasper,  amorphous  variety  of  silica  223 
Jewellers'  rouge 405 


Kakodyl 764 

chloride 765 

cyanide 765 

dioxide "63 

disulphide 765 

iodide 765 

oxide 765 

sulphide 765 

trichloride 765 

Kalium 340 

Kaolin,  a  white  clay     .    .    .    444, 446 

Eapnomor 597 

Kelp,  or  varec,  ash  of  sea-weed. 

106, 344,  357 

Kerargyrite 590,534 

Kermes  mineral 493 

Ketone,  dimethyl     ....    748,  749 

methyl  ethyl 748 

— isopropyl 74$ 

— propyl 743 

—butyl 748,749 

— isoamyl 748 

diethyl 743 

dipropyl 748 

ethyl  propyl 748 

Ketones,  the 623,74$ 

constitution,  748 ;    preparation, 

properties,  and  reactions    .   .  749 
distinction  from  aldehydes   .   .  749 

Kieserite 389 

King's  yellow 501 
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274 

464 

Koltoe'a  classification  of  alcohols  .  658 
i,  fermented  mare's  milk  .  586 

t,  coal  tar 670 

to  <31stanguish  carbolic  acid  from 

597 

776,801 

776,801 

354 

fCnTrferaickel 495 


pie's  fluid 589 

LAtoradorite 335,443 

653 

dye 653 

iuer 653 

709 

Lactide 709 

lectin  or  lactose 579,683 

I^sevoglucose 685 

Xtaevuloean 685 

Xjaevulose 685 

natural    history,    preparations, 

properties 685 

Xtfuroons 219 

Truces  (pigments)     ....    439,  784 

Xjampblack 199,  200 

liana  philosophioa    ....    420,  421 

Xjanarkite 528 

Lanthanum 452 

lianthanous  chloride 452 

hydrate 452 

oxide 452 

nitrate 452 

sulphate 452 

Lapis  lazuli 443 

Laughing  gas  (nitrous  oxide)    .    .128 

Laurite 476 

Lazulite 442 

Lead 520 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion,  impurities,    purification 

520-523 

action  of  air  upon 522 

—of  water  upon 522 

—of   waters    containing    silica 

upon 522 

compounds  of  (tee  Plumbic  and 

Plumbous  salts) 523 

— lead  and  oxygen 521 

—  of  lead  and  sulphur  ....  527 
extraction  of  silver  from  .    .    .  521 

properties  of 521 

reaction  of  the  salts  of  ...    .  529 

acetate  of 528 

carbonate  of 528 

chlorosulphide  of 527 

chromateof 416 

impurity  of  sulphuric  acid    .    .184 
oxychlorides  of 626 


PAOB 

Lead — continued. 

oxy-salts 527 

protosulphide  of 527 

protoxide  or  monoxide  of  .    .    .  524 
puoe  or  brown  oxide  of .    .    .    .  525 

pyrophorio 5 

red  ore  of 416 

shot 496 

suboxide  of 524 

subsulphide  of 527 

sugar  of 703 

sulphochlorides  of 523 

uses 523 

Lead,  brown  oxide 525 

hard 521 

plaster 733 

red 526 

soft 521 

Titriol 528 

white,  preparation  of    ...    .  528 

Leather 736,802 

Leaven 586 

Leaves,  coloring  matter  of    .    .    .  899 
Leblanc's  process  for  manufacture 

of  sodium  carbonate 357 

Lecithin 80S 

Legumin 796 

Lepidolite 865,366,443 

Leucine 705,  802 

Leucite 340 

Leucoline 592 

Leukon  or  silico-f  ormic  acid .    226,  279 
LibaviuB,  fuming  liquor  of   .    .    .  482 

Libethenite 463 

Lichen  starch 687,  688 

Liebigite 431 

Light,  influence  of,  on  affinity  .  .  18 
action  of,  on  nitric  acid  .  .  .143 
—organic  bodies   ....    588,  603 

— phosphorus 154 

Lignin 789 

Lignite 205, 206 

Lime,  uses  of 381 

slaked 381 

chloride  of 828,  385 

kilns •    211,881 

milk  of 381 

air  slaked 381 

water 381 

as  a  disinfectant 589 

Limestone 379,  381,  384 

Limonite 399 

Liquid  anibar  orientale     ....  640 
Liquids,  solubility  in  water  of  .    .  241 

diffusion  of 240 

homogeneity  in  the  case  of    .    .      3 

Liquor  arsenicalis 334 

sanguinis 818 

Litharge  (plumbio  oxide)     .    .    .524 

Lithia 365 

Lithium 308,  365 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  uses ....  365 

compounds 365 

— reactions  of  the 866 
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Lithium — continued. 

carbonate 36 

chloride 365 

dithionate 365 

fluoride 365 

hydrate 365 

iodide 365 

nitrate 365 

oxide 365 

perchlorate 365 

phosphate 365 

spectrum  of 366 

sulphate 365 

Litmus 783, 785 

Live  lime 381 

Liver  of  sulphur 346 

Loadstone 399, 406 

Loam 444 

Logwood 784 

Lucifer  matches 157 

Lugol's  solution 108 

Luminous  paints 377,  383 

Lunar  caustic 536 

Lupuline,  use  of,  in  beer  ....  586 

Lustre,  metallic 281 

Luteo-cobaltic  chloride     ....  427 

Luteoline 784 

Lutidine 754 

Lymph  and  chyle 816 

percentage  composition  of     .    .  817 


M. 


Madder,  preparation  of     ....  783 

Magenta 757,  758 

Magistral 530 

Magnesia  (magnesio  oxide)  .    .    .388 

alba 390 

calcined 388 

usta 388 

Magnesian  limestone 386 

Magnesite 390 

Magnesium 386 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  uses  .    .    386,  387 

compounds  of 388 

Magnesium  aluminate 439 

ammonium  arsenate 388 

—carbonate 390 

—chloride 380 

— phosphate 888,  390 

arsenate 332,  388 

aurate 507 

borate 386,  338 

boride 276,  279,  888 

bromide 388, 889 

calcic  carbonate 390 

carbonate 888, 390 

chloride 388,389 

fluoride 388, 389 

hydrate 388 

iodide 388,  389 


Magnesium — continued. 

nitrate 33$ 

nitride 310,388.389 

oxide 33£ 

oxychlorides 38$ 

phosphate 388, 39** 

potassio  carbonate     .....  3&s 

—chloride 389 

— phosphate 3$u 

— sulphate 390 

— silicide 3** 

pyrophosphate 388.  390 

silicates 335,388,390 

sodic  fluoride 389 

— phosphate S9U 

sulphate 388,  3-** 

sulphide 388,389 

sulphydrate 38S.  3$9 

Magnesium  light 3*7 

Magnetics  and  diamagnetics      .    .  284 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron      ....  399 

properties  of  metals       .    ...  2*4 

pyrites 409 

Magnetite 466 

Magnus's,  green  salt  of    ....  513 

Malachite 453,463 

Malamide 761 

Malimide  (?) 761 

Malleability  of  metals 232 

Malting 585 

Manganates,  The 316, 395 

definition,  preparation,   proper- 
ties, uses 316 

Manganese 391 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  uses ....  391 

compounds  of 392 

— reaction  of  the 393 

alum 392,39$ 

aluminium  alum 398 

blende 391,397 

binoxide,  peroxide  or  black  oxide 

of 394 

red  oxide  of 392, 393 

sequioxide  of 393 

spar 391,397 

Manganic  acid 392, 395 

anhydride 392 

chloride 392,397 

hydrate 393 

oxide  (sesquioxide) 392 

oxides 891,  392,  393, 394 

oxychloride 392, 397 

perchloride .392 

perfluoride 393 

peroxide 393 

— regeneration  of 395 

sesquioxide 392 

sulphate 392,398 

sulphide 392,397 

tetrachloride 397 

Manganite 393 

Manganites,  The 394 

Manganosite 393 

Manganous  bromide 39$ 
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Mj&iigrsuious — continued. 

csvr/bonate     ....     391, 392, 897 

chloride 892,394,396 

cxuromite 413 

drtriionate     ....      189,320,392 

fluoride 392 

Kytlrate 392,393 

iodide 392 

nitrate 392, 398 

ozide 392,393 

silicate 391,392 

sulphate 392,  394,  397 

sulphide 392,  397 

Mannite 579,  580,  657,  678 

preparation,  properties ....  678 

Marble 379,381,384 

artificial 384 

Marcasite 408 

Margrarin 734 

Marine  acid 250 

glue 655 

Marl 444 

Mars,  crocus  of 405 

Marsh  gas 271 

action  of  chlorine  on.    .    .     93,  629 

— series  or  paraffins 624 

— type 48,  58 

Marsh's  test  for  arsenic    .    .    497,  503 
Mason's  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermo- 
meters   123 

Mass  or  quantity,  influence  of,  on 

affinity 11 

Massicot  (plumbic  oxide)      .    524,  525 

Masson's  patent 587 

Mastich 653 

Mat  (copper  coarse  metal)    .    .    .454 

Matches,  safety 157 

Mauve  (aniline  purple)  .  .  757,  758 
Maximum  work,  law  of  ....  17 
Meadow  bleaching    ..*...    77 

Meadowsweet 602 

Measures  (tee  Metric  System). 
Mechanical  and  chemical  mixtures      2 
Mechanical     force    may    modify 

chemical  action 12 

Meerschaum 890 

Melampyrite 679 

Melene 630 

Melissine 630, 657 

Melitose 680,  683 

Melizitose 680,684 

Mellone 612 

Mellonides,  The 612 

Mendeleefifs  law  of  periodicity      .    52 

Mendipite 526 

Menthene 651 

Mephitioair 210 

Mercaptans  or  thio-alcohols,  661, 

679,  741 

Mercuramine 542 

Mercuric  ammonium  chloride  540,  545 

bromide 540 

carbonate 541 

chloride 540 

chromate 542 


page 
Mercuric — continued. 

cyanide 607 

ethide 767 

fluoride 540 

fulminate 608,  612 

hydrate 542 

iodide 540,  646 

mellonide 612 

mercaptide 679 

methide 767 

nitrate 541 

nitride     ....  310,  541,  542,  548 

oxide 14,540,541 

oxy-chlorides 544 

phosphate 541 

sulphate 541,  548 

sulphide 540,  647 

sulphocyanate 612 

Mercurous  bromate  ....    325,  540 

bromide 540 

carbonate 540 

chlorate 540 

chloride 540,542 

— dissociation  of 543 

fluoride 540 

iodide 540,  546 

nitrate 540,549 

oxide 540,548 

perchlorate 327,  540 

phosphate 549 

sulphate 540,  548 

sulphide 540,547 

Mercury •    ....  538 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties,  uses  .    .     538-540 
action  of  air  and  water  on     .    .  538 

color  of  the  film  of 538 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  549 

compounds  of 540 

—chlorine  with 542 

— iodine  with 546 

— sulphur  with 547 

Vapor  density  of    ...    .      44, 588 

biniodide  of 546 

black  or  grey  oxide  of  ...    .  541 
chloride,    bichloride,     or     per- 

chloride  of 544 

fulminating 542 

green  iodide  of 546 

Hahnemann's  soluble     ....  549 

nitric  oxide  of 541 

nitride  of 548 

oxy-salts  of 548 

protonitrate  of 548 

red  iodide  of 546 

red  oxide  of 541 

subchloride  or  protoohloride  of  .  542 

subsulphide  of 547 

Mesitylene 634,635 

Meso  paraffin 626 

44  Meta,"  the  prefix 30 

Metaldehyde 745 

Metallic  butters 301 

oils 301 

Metalloids,  The 67 
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Metals 280 

absorption  of  gases  by  ...    .  284 

alloys  of  the 289 

brittleness  of  the 282 

chemical  properties  of  the     .    .  284 

classification  of  the 288 

conductivity  (electrical)  of,  283,  29  L 
crystalline  forms  of  the    .    .    .  281 
derivation,  definition,  order  of 
discovery,  natural  history  .    .  280 

ductility  of  the 282 

elasticity  of  the  .  .  .  .  281, 290 
expansion  by  heat  of  the  .  .  .  283 
fusibility  of  the  .  .  .  .  283, 296 
general  remarks  on  the  .  .  .  339 
hardness  of  the    .    .    .    .    281, 290 

lustre  of  the 281 

magnetic  properties  of  the    .    .  284 

malleability  of  the 282 

opacity  of  the 281 

property  of  transmitting  light  .  281 
sensible   and   physical   proper- 
ties   281 

sonorousness  of  the  .  .  .  281,290 
specific  gravity  of  the  .  .  282,  290 
tenacity  of  the      ....    282,290 

texture  of  the 281 

volatility  of  the 283 

welding  of  the 283 

Metals,  action  of  acids  on  the  .    .  286 

— of  boron  on  the 285 

—of  carbon  on  the 285 

— of  haloid  elements  on  the  .  .  285 
—of  hydrogen  on  the  ....  285 
—  of  nitrogen  on  the     ....  285 

—of  oxygen  on  the 284 

—of  phosphorus  on  the  .  .  .  285 
—of  selenium  on  the    ....  285 

— of  silicon  on  the 285 

— of  tellurium  on  the   ....  285 

—of  water  on  the 286 

Metamerism 59,  60 

Metantimonates,  The 491 

Metapectin 690 

Metaphosphates,  The    .      162,  165,  330 

Metastannates,  The 481 

Metaterebenthene 649 

Metatungstates,  The 554 

Metaxylene 634 

Meteoric  iron 227 

(Lenarto) 231 

Meteorites,  gases  in  ...    .    227,  271 

nickel  in 429 

Methsemoglobin 813 

Methsematin 813 

Methane  or  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen   271,  624,  629 

synonyms,  history,  natural  his- 
tory, preparation,  271  ;    pro- 
perties, 229. 
decomposition  by  heat  of  ...     15 

Methenyl  chloride 629 

Methyl 622 

carbinol 663 

cyanide 628,  629,  695 


Methyl— cont  inued. 

diethyl  carbinol    . ' $59 

ethyl C4 

—ketone 666 

ethylamine 753 

ethyl-phenylamine 753 

glycocin 70S 

Methylamine 662, 752 

Methylbenzene 634, 639 

Methylene  chloride 62$ 

Methylia 776 

Methylic  acetate 7oS 

alcohol 59s 

chloride 62$ 

— dichlorinated 629 

hydride 271.  629 

naphthalene 64" 

salicylate 662 

Metric  system   as  a    measure   of 

length  ........    62 

—as  a  measure  of  surface  .    .    .    62 

— as  a  measure  of  capacity    .    .    62 

— as  a  measure  of  weight  ...    63 

Meyer  (Lothar)  on  periodicity  .    .    54 

Mezereon  resin 653 

Mica 87.443 

Microcosmic  salt .    .    .      164,  329. 372 

Milk 817 

Milk  of  cows 658 

composition  per    100    parts   of 
human  compared  with  that  of 

the  cow $1$ 

Milk  of  lime 351 

Milk  sugar 579 

Millerite 430 

Millimetres,  to  reduce,  to  inches  .  842 
Millon's  reaction   with    the  pro- 

teids 79$ 

Mineral  chamelion  .     .    .    '.    .    .  396 

Mineral  green 463 

yellow 526 

Mineral  waters 246 

Minium 525 

Miscible  naphtha 59S 

Miscibility 7,  241 

Mispeckel 495 

Mixture,  chemical  and  mechanical     2 

Moiree  mStallique 479 

Moisture    in   air     (See    Gaseous 
vapours). 

Molecular  formulas 572 

gravitation 1 

heat,  law  of 47 

volumes 41,45 

—of  gases 41 

— of  solids 44 

—of  liquids 44 

-  calculation  of 43 

weights 34.43 

— of  elements 44 

— and  boiling  points 47 

Molecule,  compound  and  elemen- 
tary   33 

saturated  and  unsaturated     .    .  622 
Molybdates,  The 317, 516 
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514 

Of 515 

for 517 

history,  preparation,  pro- 

514,  515 

Molybdio  anhydride 515 

cxiloricte 515 

oxytetsachloride 515 

oxide 515 

penxacliloride 515, 516 

persralphide 515,  517 

sulpiride 515,  517 

tetracmlphide 515 

Molybdous  ohlorides     .    .    .    615, 516 

Hydrate 515 

oxide 515 

sulphide 515 

"  Mon  "  or  "  mono,"  "  dent,"  etc., 

the  prefixes 29 

Monads 50 

Monadelphio  double  type ....  560 
Moxtaxoides,    primary,    secondary, 

and  tertiary 760 

Monaininee . 750 

Monasrite 450 

Mond's  prooess 359 

Monobromobensene 639 

Monochlorobenzene 639 

Monochloromethane 628 

Monohydrogen  phosphate     .    .    .161 

MonooLmic  system 66 

Moor's  test  for  sugar 685 

Morindin 784 

Mordant,  alum  as  a 439 

Morphine 60,  773 

tests  for 781 

Mortar 381 

hydraulic 382 

Mosaic  gold 483 

Mottramite 504 

Mucin 833 

Mucoid  sugar 680 

Mucous  or  viscous  fermentation    .  580 

Mucus 833 

Mudie's  disinfectant 589 

Mulberry  calculus    ....    719,  832 
Multiple  proportions,  law  of     .    .    35 

Mundio 408 

Murexide 828, 829 

Muride 102 

Muscle 795 

sugar  of 686,  801,  803 

Mustard,  essence  of 172 

oil  of 581,686 

Mustard  oils 613 

Myooderma  aoeti 580 

Myoose 680, 684 

Myosin 795 

Myrioin 734 

Myrosin 581 

N. 

Names  of  bodies 27 

Ntphtha  coal 595 


PAOB 

Naphtha,  wood 597 

Naphthalene 592,641 

occurrence,  preparation,  proper- 
ties, etc 641 

series 640 

Naphthaladine 753 

Naphthoquinone 681 

Naphtoio  series,  acids  of  the     .    .717 

Narceine 773 

Narcotine 773 

tests  for 781 

Nascent  matter,  action  of .    .    .    .     11 

Neodymium 450 

Neoparaffin 626 

Nerve  tissue 803 

Nessler's  solution 373 

Nettles,  acid  of 700 

Neutralisation 546 

Nickel 428 

history,  natural  history,  prepa- 
ration, properties,  uses  .    428,  429 

alloys  of 429 

compounds  of 429 

glance 428,452,495 

ores  of 428 

plating 429 

protoxide  of 430 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .431 

Nickelic  hydrate 429,430 

oxide 429,430 

sulphide 429,  430 

Nickelous  arsenate 429 

bromide 429,430 

carbonate 429 

chloride 429,  430 

fluoride 429,430 

hydrate 430 

iodide 429,430 

nitrate 429,  431 

nitrite 431 

oxide 429,430 

phosphate 419 

silicate 429 

sulphate 429,  430 

sulphide 429,430 

Nicotine 770 

Nil  album  (zinc  oxide)     ....  420 

Niobates,  The 505 

Niobium 504 

compounds  of 505 

Nitraniline 757 

Nitrates,  The 320 

definition,  synonyms,  natural 
history,  320  ;  theories  of  nitri- 
fication. 321 ;  purification  of 
nitre,  321 ;  preparation,  proper- 
ties, 322  ;  tests,  uses,  323. 

salts  allied  to  the 

Nitre,  converted 348 

Nitre  or  saltpetre     ....    140,348 

cubical 320 

form  of,  requisite  for  gunpowder  349 

plantations  or  heaps 321 

prismatio 320 

purification  of  (refining)   •    •    .  821 
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Nitre — continued. 

sweet  spirits  of 742 

testing 323 

Nitric  acid  (tee  Acid,  nitrio). 
action  of,  on  the  metals     .    .    .  286 
action  of,  on  organic  matter  .    .  599 
Nitric  dioxyohloride  (nitrylic  ohlo- 

ride) 148 

dioxy-tetraohloride     (chloro-ni- 

trio  gas) 148 

Nitrio  oxide 131 

synonyms,  preparation,  proper- 

ties 131 

oxy  -  dichloride    (ohloro  -  nitric 

gas) 148 

peroxide 128,  132,  134 

—synonyms,  184 ;  history,  pre- 
paration, properties,  135. 

trioxide 133 

Nitrides,  The  ....      117,285,310 

Nitrification 81 

Nitriles,  The 761 

Nitrites,  The 323 

formation  of 323 

Nitrobenzene 639 

Nitro-ethane 628 

Nitrogen 115 

synonyms,    115  ;    history,   115 ; 
natural  history,  115  ;  prepara- 
tion,   116;     properties,    117; 
tests,  117 ;  uses,  118. 
absorption  by  carbon.    ....  204 

— coefficient  of 242 

compounds  (see  below). 

— with  the  haloidfl 145 

— with  hydrogen 258 

— with  oxygen 128 

estimation  of 120,  565 

—of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in 

a  body  containing  ....  564 
general  remarks  on  the  oxides  of 

nitrogen 138 

a  grouping  element  for  nitro- 

genized  bodies 560 

present  in  various  animal  sub- 
stances   116 

quantity  of,  in  the  air  .    .    .    .120 

recognition  of,  in  organic  bodies  565 

Nitrogen,  binoxide  (dentoxide)  of  131 

chloride  of 145 

dioxide 131 

iodide  of 146 

monoxide 128 

oxides  of,  general  remarks  on  the  138 

pentoxide. 139 

protoxide 128 

tetroxide 134 

trioxide 133 

Nitro-cellulin 790 

Nitro-glycerine 677 

Nitro-methane 628 

Nitro-naphthalene 641 

Nitro-paraffins 790 

-'fro-prussides 617 

"rtsfor 620 


TAfil 

Nitro-sucrose 6£2 

Nitrosyi 151 

bromide 147 

chloride  (nitrous  oxychlaride) 

139, 147 

sulphate 147 

Nitrotrichloromethane      ....  6» 

Nitrous  air 131 

Nitrous  bromide 146 

chloride 145 

hydrobiniodide 14€ 

iodide 146 

—(nitric  peroxide) 134 

oxide 128,  133 

—synonyms,  history,  and  prepa- 
ration, 128 ;  properties,  129 ; 
uses,  130. 
— absorption  by  carbon  of  .    .    .204 
— absorption  co-efficient  of     .    .  242 

oxybromide 147 

oxychloride 147 

— synonyms,    preparation,    pro- 
perties     147 

Nitrous  sulphuric  acid      .    .    .    .162 

Nitroxyl  chloride 14S 

Nitryl 134 

Nitrylio  chloride 148 

—synonyms,    preparation,    pro- 
perties     148 

Nobel's  blasting  oil 677 

Nomenclature 27 

Nonane 624 

Nonene 630 

Nonylene 630 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid    .    181,  409 

Norwegium 4j2 

Nut  galls 737 


O. 

Oak  bark 736 

Obsidian  or  volcanic  glass     ...  443 

Occlusion  of  hydrogen .    .    .    231, 234 

— of  carbonic  oxide  by  steel  .    .  402 

Ochre  (red) 399,444 

(yellow) 399 

(Wolfram)  * 553 

Octads 51 

Octane 624 

Octene 630 

Octylene 630 

Odds  or  perissads 52 

Odors,  power  of  carbon  for  absorb- 
ing     204 

Odling  on  ozone 75 

Oil,  bitter  almond 651 

bone 801 

ooooa  nut 698 

earth  nut 698 

fusel 698 

paraffin 647 

rock  or  petroleum 647 

rue 698 

tree 696 
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Oil  of  camphor 651 

of  sulphur 181 

of  turpentine  and  its  allies    .    .  648 

of  vitriol 181 

Oil  wells,  gases  from 227 

Oils  svnd  fats 731 

Oil*,  oaose  of  certain  oils  drying  .  590 

Oils,  essential  or  volatile  .    .    650,  651 

preparation,     properties,     650 ; 

table  of  essential  oils      .    .    .651 
volatile,   as   disinfectants,   589, 

650,  734 

drying,  table  of 733 

fish,  table  of 733 

fixed 731 

—action  of  heat  on  the,  and  solu- 
bility of     732 

air  Franoidity) 732 

— list  of  fatty  bodies     ....  733 

— non-eaponifiable 734 

— saponifiable 732 

— tabulated  list  of  fats  and  oils .  733 

metallic 301 

non-drying,  table  of 733 

Okenite 335 

Olefiantgas 272 

Olefiant  gas  series  of  hydrocarbons  630 
decomposition  by  heat  of  .    .    .    15 

Olefines,  the 630 

preparation,  properties  of  the    .  630 

Olein 676,  734 

Oleo-resins 654 

Olive  oil 733 

Onyx,  an   amorphous  variety  of 

silica 228 

Oolite 384 

Opal,  an  amorphous  variety  of  silica 

221,  223 

Ophite 835 

Opium,  alkaloids  of 773 

Ooze 737 

Orange  chrome         416 

Orceine,  a  red  coloring  matter  675,  783 

Orcin 657,  675 

Orcins,  The 674 

Organic  analysis 560 

Organic  bodies,  ultimate  analysis 

of 661 

proximate  analysis  of  .  .  .  .576 
natural   and   artificial  changes 

of 578 

types  of 559 

action  of  acids  on 598 

— alkaline  hydrates  on  ....  600 
—alkaline  carbonates  on  .  .  .  600 
— haloid  elements  on     ....  600 

— heat  on 591 

— light  and  electricity  on  .  .  .  608 
— nascent  oxygen  on  ....  601 
— nascent  hydrogen  on  ...    .  602 

Organic  chemistry 556 

definitions  of 556 

Organio  compound  and  organised 

body,  distinction  between  .    .  556 
Organio  matters  in  the  air    .    .    .  126 
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Organisms,  the  part  they  play  in 

fermentation 578 

Organo-boron  compounds  .  .  .  766 
Organo-metallic  compounds.  .  .  765 
Organo-silioon  compounds    .    .    .  766 

Orpiment 495, 501 

Orthophosphates 166,  329 

Orthoolase 340,443 

Osmates,  The 476 

Osmioacid 474 

ohlorides 475 

oxides 475 

sulphide 475 

Osmium 474 

atomio  weight  of 474 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties,  474. 

compounds  of 475 

— reactions  of  the 476 

Osmiridium 474, 517 

Osmosis 230 

Osmous  chloride 475 

oxide 475 

sulphite 476 

Ossein 800 

Osteolite 150,379,385 

"  Ous,"  the  termination     ....    28 

Ov-albumen 795 

Oxalates 720 

Oxalic  ether 720 

Oxaluria,  use  of  oxygen  in   ...    85 

Oxamide 668, 760 

Oxides.  The 284,296 

— preparation  of  the 296 

— properties  of  the 298 

—table  of  the 297 

— varieties  of  the 296 

acid 297 

basic 296 

fusibility  of  the 298 

neutral 297 

action  of  acids  on  the    ....  299 

—chlorine  on  the 299 

— sulphur  on  the 299 

—water  on  the 298 

indifferent 74 

Oxidising  bodies,  action  of,  on  sugar  682 

Oxy-benzene 670 

Oxychloride,  definition  of  term     .  290 

Oxygen 68 

synonyms,  68  ;  history,  68  ;  na- 
tural history,  69 ;  preparation, 
69;  properties,  73;  allotropio 
oxygen  or  ozone,  75 ;  uses  of 
oxygen,  81. 
absorption  by  carbon  of  .  .  .  204 
— by  molten  metals  of  ....    76 

—co-efficient  of 242 

action  of,  on  the  non-metals  .    .    74 

—on  the  metals 74 

— nascent,    action    on    organio 

bodies 601 

—  —on  alkaloids 11 

amount  needed  for  respiration 
by  an  average  man     ....    82 
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Oxygen— continued. 
Brin  (fibres),  process  of,  for  the 

preparation  of 70 

compressed,  physiological  action 

of 73 

estimation  of    ....  75,  120,  563 
experimental  determination  of, 
in  an  organic  compound  not 
containing  nitrogen  ....  563 
its  use  in  combustion     ....    84 

in  the  air 82,  120 

liquefaction  of 73 

use  of,  in  medioine 85 

Oxygenate!  muriatio  add  gas  .    .    88 

Oxygenated  water 248 

Oxyhemoglobin 82 

Oxyiodide,  definition  of  the  term  .  296 

Oxyphenol 657,  675 

Oxysalts 311 

Oyster  shells,  composition  of     .    .  379 

Ozokerit 647 

Ozone 75,  590 

history,  75  ;  nature,  75  ;  prepara- 
tion, 76  ;  properties,  78  ;  tests, 
79 ;  quantitative  determina- 
tion, 80. 
faculty  of  phosphorus  for  evolv- 
ing, in  damp  air 77 

presence  of,  in  the  air   .    .    .    .122 
Ozonizers 76, 79 


P. 


Packfong 429 

Painting  on  glass 364 

Palladio  chloride 471,  472 

oxide 471,472 

sulphide 471,  473 

Palladium 470 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion from  platinum  ores,  from 
gold  ores  ;  properties.    .    470,  471 
absorption  of  hydrogen  by.    231,  470 
action  on  ethylene  of    ...    .  471 

alloys  of 471 

chloride  of 472 

compounds  of 471 

— reactions  of  the 473 

hydride 811 

spongy 470 

suboxide  of 472 

subsulphide  of 473 

Palladous  chloride 471 

cyanide 471,472,607 

hydride 471,472 

iodide 471,  472 

nitrate 471 

oxides 471 

sulphate 471 

sulphides 471,473 

Palm  oil 705 

Palmitates,  The 705 

^almitin 676,  734 


Pancreatic  fluid £21 

composition  of,  per  1,000  parte  .  821 

Pancreatin 819,  $22 

Papaverine ITS 

Papin's  digester $•■! 

"  Para,"  the  prefix £• 

Paracyanogen 6u4 

Paraffin 647 

oil 647 

Paraffins,  The 272,  624 

preparation  of  the 626 

general  properties,  the  ....  627 
Paraglobulin   ....      795,  808,  814 

Paraldehyde 745,  771 

Paramylon 687,  6*« 

Paranaphthalene 643 

Paraniline 754 

Paranthracene 644 

Parapectin 6S>J 

Paraxylene 631 

Parchment,  vegetable 790 

Paris  yellow 526 

Parke's     prooeas    for    extracting 

silver 521 

Parvoline 754 

Passive  iron. 404, 41u 

Pattinson's  process  for  extraction 

of  silver 521 

Pattinson's  white  lead  oxychloride  526 

Pea  iron  ore 399 

Pear,  essence  of  jargonelle    .    .    .742 

Pearlash 343,  34* 

Pearl  hardener  (calcic  sulphate)  .  344 

Pearl  white 467 

Peat 205 

Pectin 689,  793 

Pectose 689, 792 

Penicillium  glauoum    .     .    .    580,  581 

Pentachlorobensene 639 

Pentachlorophenol 671 

Pentadecane 624 

Pentad  elements 51 

Pentane 624 

Pentathionatea,  The 320 

Pentene 630 

Pepsin 819.820 

Peptones 797,820 

44  Per,"  the  prefix 29 

Perchlorates,  The 327 

Perchloric  oxide 99 

Periolase 388 

Pericline 443 

Peridote 335 

Periodates,  The 327 

Periodioity,  MendeleefTs  law  of    .    52 

table 53 

Perissads,  or  odds 52 

Permanent  white 377 

Permanganates,  The     .    .    .316, 395 

Pernitric  oxide 134 

Peroxide  of  chlorine 99 

of  hydrogen  (hydric  peroxide)  .  248 

of  nitrogen 134 

Perruthenates,  The 477 

Persulphide  of  hydrogen  .    .    .  .  269 
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PAGE 

Persixlpliooyanogen 612 

Pensixlpliuretted  hydrogen    .    .    .'  269 

~  The 433 

365,443 

Petroleum 647 

oil 647 

647 

480,488 

Pharaoh's  serpents 613 

Phenaeite 385,447 

Pherufcnthrene 592,  645 

Phen&tes,  The 672 

Phenol  (tee  Acid,  carbolic). 

Phenols,  The 668 

Phenoquinone 672 

Phenoae 639 

Phenylamine 755 

Phenylbutylene  \ 640 

Phenylethylene 640 

Phenylia 755 

Phenylic  hydride 638 

Phenyl  isocyanide 762 

Philosopher's  wool  (zinc  oxide) 

420,  421 
Phlogistioated  vitriolic  acid .  .  .175 
Phlogiston  and  phlogistic  theory 

69,  115, 149 
as  a  synonym  of  hydrogen     .    .  227 

Phlorizin 686 

Phloroglnoin 677 

Phloroglucol 677 

Phlorol 669 

Phosgene  gas 18,  36,  216 

Phospham 169 

Phosphamine 263 

Phosphamimide 170 

Phosphates,  The 329 

Fleitmann's  and  Henneberg's    .  380 

Phosphides,  The 310 

Phosphine 268 

Phosphines,  The 763 

Phosphites,  The 331 

definition ;  properties,  tests  .    .  331 
Phosphomolybdates,  The  .    .    .    .516 

Phosphoric  bromide 169 

chloride 169 

iodide 169 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen,  gaseous  .  263 

— liquid 265 

—solid 265 

Phosphoric  chloride ....    167,  602 
— synonyms,   preparation,    pro- 
perties   168 

—abnormal   vapor   density  of 

45,168 

dodecasulphide 193 

fluoride 169 

hydrobromide 264 

hydro-iodide 264 

iodide 265 

oxide,  a  dehydrating  agent    .    .  602 

oxytriamide 170 

oxvtriohloride 168 

sulphide 198 

■ulphobromide 194 
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Phosphoric — continued. 

sulphotrichloride 193 

—synonym,  preparation,  proper- 
ties     193,194 

Phosphorite 879,885 

Phosphorous  acid.         158 

anhydride 158 

Phosphorus 149 

history,  149;  natural  history, 
150 ;  preparation,  151 ;  varie- 
ties, 152 ;  properties,  152  ;  so- 
lubility, 154 ;  tests,  157 ;  uses, 
157. 
action  of  ammonia  on  com- 
pounds of 169 

compounds  with  oxygen    .    .    .158 

—with  the  haloids 167 

—with  hydrogen  ....     263-265 

— with  sulphur 193 

estimation    of,    in  an  organic 

body 667 

general  remarks  on  the  acids  of 

the  oxides  of  phosphorus    .    .164 
proportion  of,  per  cent,  present 

in  various  animal  tissues  .  150 
— in  various  vegetable  tissues  .  150 
— in  which  certain  gases  stop  the 

slow  combustion  of     ...  155 
quantities  of  vapor  required  to 
check  the  luminosity  of,  in  air 
at  elevated  temperatures    .    .155 
solubility  in  various  liquids  .    .  154 

amorphous 152 

black 152 

Canton's 383 

physiological  action  of  .    .    152, 157 

red 152 

vapor  density  of 44 

white 152 

Phosphorus,  iodides  of 169 

bromide 169 

bromochloride 169 

chloride 167 

iodide 169 

oxide  (phosphorous  anhydride)  .  160 

oxychloride  of 168 

pentachloride  or  perchloride  of  .  167 

sesquisulphide 193 

suboxide  of 158 

sulphides 193 

8ulphochloride  of 193 

sulphobromochloride     .    .    .    .169 
trichloride  or  terohloride  of  .    .  167 

trihydride 263 

trioxide     (phosphorous     anhy- 
dride)    160 

Baldwins  (calcic  nitrate)  .    .    .149 
Bolognian  (baric  sulphate)    .    .  149 
Hombergs  (fused   calcic   chlo- 
ride)  149 

Phosphoryl  chloride  or  trichloride 

168,  169 

chlorobromide 169 

nitrate 170 

PhosphotungBtates,  The    ....  555 

L 
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Photography 5S5 

Phyllooyanine 785, 786 

Phylloxanthin 784,786 

Physiological  properties  of  bodies 
influenced  by  affinity.    ...      8 

PhyBOstigmine 776 

Picoline 592,  754 

Pictet's  liquefaction  of  oxygen  and 

hydrogen 78,  229 

Pigments  in  urine 830 

Pil.  hydrargyri 539 

Pitchblende 431 

Pimple 455 

Pink  salt 483 

Piperidine 754 

Piperine 775 

Pit  gas 271 

Pitch 696,  598 

Plants,  life  of 85,  198,  791 

manganese  in 391 

Plasma 813 

Plaster  of  Paris 383 

Platino  diammonic  chloride  .    .    .513 
tetrammonio  chloride    .    .    .    .513 

Platino  nitrites,  The 514 

Platinates,  The 512 

Platinamine 513 

Platinioacid 512 

amnionic  chloride 509 

bromide 511 

chloride 611 

hydrate 511 

iodide 611 

oxide 511 

potassium  chloride 511 

sodium  chloride 511 

Platino-ohlorides 512 

cyanogen 614 

nitrates 511 

Piatinoso  chlorides 512 

Platinous  bromate 511 

chloride 511 

hydrate 511 

iodide 511 

oxide 511 

sulphide 511 

sulphite 511 

Platinum 509 

history,  natural  history ;  extrac- 
tion ;  properties ;  uses   .     509-511 
action  on  water  of     .    .    .    228,  420 
bases  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of 
platinum  (platinamines)    .    .  518 

binoxide  of 511 

black 10,510 

compounds  of 511 

— reactions  of  the 514 

oxygen  with 511 

chlorine  with 512 

sulphur  with 514 

power  of,  for   absorbing  gases 

10,  231,  284 

protoohloride  of 612 

spongy 510 


Platinum — continued. 
tetrachloride,  perchlaride  or  bi- 
chloride of     512 

Platoso  tetrammonic  chloride    .    .  515 

— hydrate oU 

diammonic  chloride 513 

Plumbago  or  black  lead    .     .    19&.  1*9 

Plumbates,  The 525 

Plumbic  acetate 523,  7u2 

amnionic  sulphate 528 

arsenate 520.  529 

borate 529 

bromide 523 

carbonate 523 

chloride 523, 52$ 

chlorite 32$ 

chlorosulphide 5?* 

chromate 416t  52Qt  529 

— basic 416 

— as  an  oxidizing  agent  416,  5*2 

dithionate 528 

ethide 757 

ferricyanide 613 

ferrocyanide 613 

fluoride 523 

hydrate 524. 525 

iodide 523,  526 

mellonide 612 

molybdate 520 

nitrates 523, 52? 

— basic 523 

nitrites 523. 527 

oxide 623, 524 

—use  in  storage  batteries  .    .    .    20 

oxychloride 52,  523,  526 

oxyiodide 527 

peroxide 523,  525 

phosphates   .     .     .150,  520,  523,  529 

selenate 196 

selenide 194, 523 

silicate 522, 529 

sulphantimonite 594 

sulphate 523,  528 

sulphide 523 

sulphite 523, 528 

sulphochloride 523,  527 

sulphocyanate 612 

tungstate 520,  553 

Plumbous  oxide 523,  524 

sulphide 523 

Pneumonia,  absence  of  chlorine  in 
the  urine  in  cases  of  .    .    .    .    86 

Podophyllum  resin 653 

Poling  copper 455 

Pollux 367 

Polymerism 59.  60 

Polyterpenes 634 

Populin 687 

Porcelain  and  pottery 444 

mode  of  manufacture   .    .    444,  446 

Porphyry 443 

Portland  cement 3$2 

Potash  (potassio  hydrate)  .    .  342, 348 
table   showing   the  percentage 
amount  of,  in  aqueous  sola- 
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-felons  of  various  specific  gra- 

-vitiefl 838 

alum 488 

anliydrous  (potassio  oxide)    .    .  S42 
ca/astic  (potassio  hydrate) .    .    .  S42 

red  prussiate  of 846 

yellow  prussiate  of 345 

Potassa  sulphurata 346 

Pcrfcaflsium 840 

t&isAory,  natural  history,  prepa- 
ration, properties 340 

amalgam 539 

reactions  of  the  compounds  of   .  352 
-table  of  compounds  of  potassium  341 

Potassium  acetate 302 

alnminate 439 

aluminic  bromide 440 

aluminic  silicate 335 

aluminic  sulphate  (see  Alums)  .  441 

amide 342,  351 

antimonate 341,  492 

antimonious  tartrate     .  342, 351, 723 

arsenate 332,  341 

arsenite 334 

aurate 607 

benzoate 672 

bicarbonate 348 

bichromate 414,  415 

bisulphate 347 

bitartrate 351 

borate 836,842 

boroflnoride 221 

bromate 342,351 

bromide 345 

carbonate     ....     341,347,848 
— boiling    point    of    saturated 

solution  of 238 

chlorate 13,342,350 

chloride 341,344 

ohloroohromate 417 

chromate 414,  415 

chromic  sulphate 417 

cobaltio  nitrite 427 

cobaltous  sulphate 426 

cupric  sulphate 462 

cyanate 607 

cyanide    ....  841,  845,  607,  609 

cyanurate 608 

dioxide 841,842 

dithionate 320,341 

ferrate 407 

ferric  chloride 408 

—sulphate 410 

ferrioyanide 841, 346 

ferrocyanide 341, 345 

ferrous  ferricyanide 613 

ferrous  ferrocyanide 613 

fluoride 841,345 

fluosilicate    ....     336,341,845 

formate 210,214 

hydrate 341,342 

hydrio  fluoride 841 

-sulphide 346 

—tartrate 851,842 
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Potassium — continued. 

hydride 811,341 

hydroxide    ...*....  842 

iodate 825,  842,  851 

iodide 841,  344 

iridic  chloride 518 

manganate 395 

manganite 394 

mellonides 612 

mercaptide 679 

metaphosphate 341 

nitrate 140,820,842 

— boiling   point    of    saturated 

solution  of 238 

—determination  of  value  of .    .  323 

nickelous  cyanide 613 

nitrite 842,  850 

orthophosphate 341 

osmate 476 

osmite 476 

oxalates 720 

oxide 841,342 

palladic  chloride 472 

palladous  chloride 472 

perchlorate  ....      827,  342,  851 

periodate 342,851 

permanganate 589 

peroxide 341,842 

perruthenate 477 

persulphide 346 

phosphite 351 

platinic-chloride  ....    844,  511 

plumbate 525 

pyrophosphate 841 

pyrosulphate 841,347 

pyrosulphite 841 

rhodic  sulphate 474 

ruthenate 476, 477 

selenate 196,314,342 

selenite 319 

silicate 349 

silioo-fluoride 341,345 

sodio  tartrate 842,851 

stannate *  481 

stannite 481 

Bulphantimonate  .    .    .    .    841, 494 

sulpharsenate 841 

sulphate 341,347 

sulphides 841,346 

sulphite 841,847 

sulph-hydrate 341,346 

sulphocyanate 612 

sulphooyanide 608,  612 

tartrate    .    .    .    .342,351,722,723 

tellurate 815,  342 

tetrachromate 190,  416 

thiosulphate 841,347 

titanate 486 

titanofluoride 485 

trichromate 406 

trithionate 196 

vanadate 504 

Pottery,  Porcelain  and     ....  444 

Praseodymium 450 

Precipitation 
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Prefixes 29 

Prehnite 443 

Prepare  liquor 482 

Pressure,  average,  of  the  air  in 

England 89 

standard 39,237 

Preston  smelling  salts S71 

Proof  spirit,  meaning  of  term  .    .  664 

Propane 624 

Propene 680 

Propine 688 

Propione 748 

Propionates,  The 704 

Propionitrile 762 

Propylbensene 687 

Propylene 680 

Propylio  aoetate 742 

isosulphooyanide 618 

Propyliodide 626 

Propylmethylbensene 634 

Proteid,  coagulated 797 

Proteids 794 

reactions  of  the 798 

"Proto,"  the  prefix 29 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen 128 

Prussian  blue 617 

Prussiate  of  iron  (prnssian  bine)  .617 
of  potash  (red)     ....    345,  616 

—(yellow) 345,614 

Prussia  acid 605 

Pseudocumene 684 

Psilomelane 394 

Psychrometers 128 

Ptyalin 819,820 

Pnoe  or  brown  lead  oxide     .    .    .  525 

Pucherite 504 

Puddling  of  iron 401 

Pumice  stone 443 

Purple  of  Cassius  .  .  484,  508,  509 
Purpureo-cobaltic  chloride  .  .  .  427 
Purree  or  Indian  yellow  ....  784 

Pus 823 

Putrefaction,  definition  of  .  .  .  587 
conditions  necessary  for  .  .  .587 
means  of  preventing     .    .    .    .588 

Putty  powder 479,  481 

Pyin 828 

Pyrantimonates,  The 491 

Pyrargyrite 580 

Pyrene 592, 646 

Pyrethrin 653 

Pyridine 692,  754 

Pyrites 171 

iron 171 

oopper 171 

Pyro  acid,  definition  of  ....  29 
Pyrooatechin  ....     675,  716,  737 

Pyrochroit 893 

Pyrogallol  ....  667,  677,  736,  737 

Pyrographitio  oxide 199 

PyroligneouB  ether 662 

Pyrolusite 88,391,394 

Pyrophorus  (Homberg's) ....  442 
Pyrophosphates,  The  .  .  .  165,329 
Pyrophosphorylio  chloride    ...  169 


PAfiS 

Pyrophyllite Sis 

Pyrosulphurio  chloride    ....  1/3 

PyroxyHc  spirit 6*2 

Pyroxylin 7C*> 

Pyrrol 7'A 


Q. 


Quadratic  system 66 

Quantivalenoe  or  atomicity  of  a 
body 47 

method  of  determining  the    .    .    49 

Quartene 63»» 

Quartine 633 

Quartz,  crystalline  variety  of  silica. 

221,  222, 443 

Quercitrin 686. ~*$ 

Quicklime 8*1 

Quicksilver  (tee  Mercury)     .    .    .  "£> 

Quinicine 772 

Quinidine 771 7H 

Quinine 772 

tests  for 7*» 

Quinine,  iodosulphate  of  .    .    769.  773 

Quinoidine 772J  773 

Quinoline 592 

Quinones 624, 64*> 

Quintine 633 

Quintone  (valylene) 634 


R. 


Radicals,  compound  32,  36,  58,  557,  £.C 
chemistry  of,  (Xiebig's  definition 
of  organic  chemistry)     .    .    .  .v>7 

Rain  water 123, 127 

nitrates  in 140 

Rangoon  tar 647 

Realgar 495,  496,  A" 

Red  antimony  ore 4iH 

copper  ore 453,  4.v* 

haematite 399, 4"6 

lead  ore 416 

manganese  ore 391 

ochre 3&> 

phosphorus l.">2 

prussiate 346, 61* 

silver  ore 5$> 

sine  ore 413 

Red  bole 444 

Red  coloring  matters 7>5 

Red  lead ;>23 

Red  liquor  of  alkali  works    .   354. &S 

Red  precipitate Ml 

Redruthite 461 

Refinery  iron 401 

Refinery  slag 410 

Regelation,  phenomenon  of  ...  236 
Regular  system  of  crystallisation  .  63 
Reinsch's  test  for  arsenic .    ...  503 
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T>**-<*cyfe'»  first  base 518 

second  base 513 

*.  ^> ^*  «— ~t'B  first  base,"  chloride  of    .  513 

's  second  base,"  chloride  of  518 

weight  of  gases  ....    42 

et 586,796 

81 

652 

-paration.    properties,    652 ; 
varieties,  uses,  653. 

654 

654 

in  dyeing 788 

675 

81 

stxnount  and   character   of   air 

needed  for 82 

air  vitiated  by 126 

TLewerberatory  furnace 210 

Tttiodio  chloride 474 

nitrate 474 

oxides 474 

sulphate 474 

sulphite 474 

sulphides 474 

SJfcodium 473 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties ....    473,  474 

compounds  of 474 

— reactions  of  the 474 

Rnodons  oxide 474 

sulphide 474 

Rhombic  system  of  crystallisation     66 
Rhombohedrio  system  of  crystal- 
lisation  66 

Bhubarb 719 

Rhubarb  resin 653 

Binman's  green 424,  427 

Rochelle  salt    ....     338,  351,  723 

Rock  crystal 222 

Bock  oil 647 

Rock  salt     . 355 

Roman  cement 382 

"  Ropy  "  condition  of  wines  .    .    .  580 
Rosaniline  (aniline  red)   ....  758 

Rose's  metal 464 

Rosin,  common 653 

Rottlerin 653 

Rouge,  jewellers' 405 

Rubian 785 

Rubidine 754 

Rubidium 866 

borate 336,  367 

bromide 367 

carbonates 367 

chlorate 367 

chloride 867 

dithionate 367 

hydrate 867 

iodide 367 

nitrate 367 

perchlorate 367 

sulphates 867 

spectrum  of 367 

Ruby 437 
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Russell,  analysis  of  dew    ....  128 
estimation  of  organic  matter  in 

air 127 

estimation  of  CO,  in  air     .    .    .125 

Rust 403 

ammonia  in 259 

Ruthenates,  The 476 

Rnthenic  acid 477 

anhydride 477 

chlorides 477 

hydrate 477 

iodide 477 

oxides 477 

peroxide 477 

sulphate 477 

sulphide 477 

Ruthenium 476 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties 476 

*  compounds  of 477 

Ruthenous  chloride 477 

oxide 477 

Rutile  or  iron  sand 484 

Rutylene 683 


S. 


Sacoharates,  The 688 

Safflower 785 

Saffron 786 

Sal  ammoniac 259 

Sal  gem 356 

Sal  alembroth 544 

Sal  prnnelle  balls     ......  848 

Salicin 686 

Salicylol 746 

Saligenin 675,686 

series 674 

Saline  matters  in  the  air  .    .    125, 128 

Saliva 819 

composition  per  1000  parts  of     .  819 

Salt  cake  process 357 

Salt,  common  (sodic  chloride)  .    .  355 

bay 366 

cake 856, 357 

Everitt's  white      ....    613,618 

glaring 446 

microcosmic      .    .    .     164, 329, 372 

Schleppe's 338 

Salts 291 

acid,  definition  of 295 

action  of  salts  on 10 

basic 295 

binary  theory  of 292 

definition  of 295 

double ;  definition  of     .    .    296,  337 

—haloid 587 

dualistic  theory  of 292 

effect  of  heat  upon 6 

general  history  of 291 

haloid 295 

—definition  of 295 

in  solution,  action  of  acids  on  8 
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Salte — continued. 
in  solution,  action  of  baaes  on    .      9 
normal,  definition  of     ....  295 

oxy- 311 

—definition  of 295 

oxysalts 337 

— sulphur 337 

spirits  of 250 

sulpho,  definition  of 269 

varieties  of 295 

Saltpetre 820,848 

flour 321 

Chili 320 

Saltpetres  (nitrates) 320 

Samarium 451 

Samarskite 451 

Sand 123 

Sandaraoh 653 

Sandiver 363 

Santaline 785 

Saponification  by  lime 735 

by  steam 736 

by  sulphuric  acid 735 

Saponin 689 

Sapphire 437 

Sarcine 776,803 

Sarcocine 703,776,802 

Saturated  solutions 240 

vapors 237 

Scagliola,  or  artificial  marbles  .    .  384 
Scales  (fish)  composition  of  .    .    .  800 

Scandium 451 

Soandous  oxide 451 

Scheele's  acid,  preparation  of    .    .  606 

green 334,  462,  499 

Scheelite 553 

Schleppe's  salt 333,  494 

Schultz's  process   for  estimating 

nitrogen 259 

Schweinfurt  green   ....    334,  468 

Sclerogen 789, 791 

Scotch  soda 106,  357 

Scott's  cement 382 

Sea-water,  analyses  of  .    .    .    246,  355 

iodine  in 106 

silver  in 530 

Secondary  action  in  electrolysis    .    20 

batteries 20 

Sedative  salt 219 

Seignette's  salt 728 

Selenates,  The 314 

Selenetted  hydrogen 270 

Selenides,  The 310 

Seleniferous  sulphur 194 

Selenio-oyanates,  The 613 

Selenite 379,383 

Selenites,  The 319 

Selenium 194 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, varieties,   194 ;    proper- 
ties, 195. 
compounds  with  oxygen    .    .    .195 

— with  chlorine 196 

— with  carbon  and  sulphur    .    .196 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen     ....  270 


Senarmonite 4*>3 

Sepia tt 

Septene €3\* 

Ser-albumen 79S,  814 

Sericin ^3 

Serpentine 333. 3$ft 

Serum *13 

"Sesqui"  the  prefix 29 

Sesquiohlorides 3>'l 

Sesquioxides *^" 

Sesquiterpenes 634 

Sewer  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

in 2€*» 

Sexdecene 6S*» 

Sextene «*> 

Sextine 6S3 

Shamoying,  mode  of 737 

Sheep  dipping  mixtures    .    .    .    .499 

Shellac £3 

Shells,  composition  of S* *' 

Sienna 444 

Silica 222 

dialysed 2*4 

Silica  in  water  prevents  solution  of 

lead 522 

Silicates 335 

definition,  natural  history,  335;' 
varieties,  preparation,  proper- 
ties. 336. 

double 336,338 

Silicic  acid 223 

anhydride 222 

chloride 224, 7*6 

ethide 766 

ethylate 766 

fluoride 225 

hydride 278 

—synonym,  preparation,  proper- 
ties     27* 

hydrotrichloride 273 

iodoform 279 

methide 766 

methylate 766 

nitride 2*6 

sulphide 226 

tetrabromide 224 

tetrachloride 224 

tetrafluoride 224,225 

tetriodide 224 

tribromide 225 

trichloride 2*25 

trichlor-sulphydrate 225 

triiodide 225 

SUicides,  The 311 

Siliciuretted  hydrogen 278 

Silico-fluorides  (fluo-silicates)  .   .  86 
Silico-f  ormio  acid  or  Leukon     226, 279 

Silicon  or  Silicium 221 

history,  natural  history,  varietta, 
preparation,  221 ;   properties, 
186. 
compounds  with  oxygen    ...  222 

—with  the  haloids 224 

— with  hydrogen 278 

adamantine  (crystalline)  .    221, 222 
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Silicon  or  Silicinm — continued. 

amorphous 221, 222 

dioaride 222 

graphoidal 221, 222 

hydride  of 278 

Silicon  bromoform 224 

chloroform 224,  278 

f  ormanhydride      ....    226,  279 

iodiform 224,  279 

Sillt 803 

Silver 530 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties,  uses  .    .     530-532 
absorption  of  oxygen  by,  when 

molten 74 

amalgam 530 

compounds  of 532 

— with  oxygen 533 

— with  chlorine 534 

— with  sulphur 536 

extraction  of,  from  lead     .    .    .  521 

frosted 531 

fulminating 533 

oxidized 531 

oxy-salts  of  silver 536 

protoxide  of 538 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  537 

selenide  of 194 

subchloride  of 534 

suboxide  of 533 

transparency  of 281 

Silver  salts  of  (*ee  under  Argentous 
and  Argentic). 

Silver  glance 530,  586 

Sise 808 

Skin 737 

Slaked  lime 381 

Slate 443 

hornblende 448 

mica 448 

"Slip" 445 

Smalt 427,  429 

Smithy  scales 403,  406 

Smoke  nuisances 207 

Snow,  line  of  perpetual    ....  119 

Soap,  hard 354,  734 

soft 735 

marine 354 

arsenical 499 

boilers'  waste 441 

Soaps 782,  734 

Soda 354 

Soda,  table  showing  percentage 
amount  of,  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  various  specific  gra- 
vities, 839. 

alum 438 

ash 858 

—impurities  of 358 

—purification  of 858 

ash  process 357 

ball 358 

bicarbonate  of 360 

caustic 354 

chloride  of 589 
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Soda — continued. 

common  washing 357 

muriate  of 855 

Scotch 357 

waste 858,383 

Sodium 352 

amalgam 539 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties 352 

table  of  compounds  of  ...    .  353 
reaction  of  the  compounds  of     .  365 

Sodium  acetate 702 

aluminio  chloride 440 

aluminate 439 

amide 353 

ammonio  hydric  phosphate    164,  329 

antimonate '  333,  492 

antimonite 334 

argentic  thiosulphate    ....  532 
arsenate   .    .    .    .331, 332, 353, 500 

Diphosphate 362 

bisulphate 357 

bisulphite 357 

boiling  point  of  saturated  solu- 
tion   288 

borate 353,  361 

bromate 353,361 

bromide 358,356 

carbonate 353,357 

— ammonia  soda  process  for  pre- 
paring    359 

— boiling    point    of    saturated 

solution 238 

— Leblano's  process  for  prepar- 
ing     857 

chlorate 353,860 

chloride 241,353,355 

— boiling  point  of  saturated  solu- 
tion   238 

cyanide 607 

dioxide 353,354 

dithionate 320,353 

ethide 767 

ferrate 407 

fluoride 353,356 

fluosilicate 853 

hydrate 358,354 

hydride 311,358 

hydroxide 354 

hyposulphite    .  95,  188, 318,  358,  357 

iodate 353,  361 

iodide 353,  856 

iridic  chloride 518 

manganate 395 

metabismuthite    ....  466 

metantimonite 834 

metaphosphate .    .  329,  830,  353,  857 
nitrate     ....  140,320,353,360 

nitrite 353,360 

nitro-prusside 613 

oxalate 214,720 

oxide 358,354 

perohlorate 353,361 

periodate 327 

periodide 358,361 
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Sodium  —continued. 
phosphate     .     .     .  164,  329,  353,  361 

platinio  chloride 511 

polysulphides 353 

potassio  carbonate     .    .    .    358, 360 

potassic  tartrates 723 

pyrophosphate  .    .  329,  330,  353,  362 

pyrosulphite 353 

rhodium  sulphate 473 

selenate 353 

sesquioarbonate     ....    353, 360 

silicate 353,862 

silicofluoride 353 

stannate 317,  483 

snlphantimonate  ....    853,  494 
sulpharsenate   .    .  338,  350,  358,  502 

sulpharsenites 834,  501 

sulphate 353,356 

sulphide 353,356 

sulphite 353, 857 

sulphophosphate 194 

tartrates 723 

tellurate 353 

thiosulphate  95,   188,  818,  853, 

857,  859 

tungstate 817 

zincate 421 

Soil,  as  a  natural  disinfectant  .    .  588 
Soils,  formation  of  .    .    .    .    213, 791 

Solanin 686 

Solder 480 

Solids,  solubility  of,  in  water    .    .  240 

homogeneity  of 3 

animal 794 

Soluble  glass 862 

Solution 7,  240 

fractional 3 

supersaturated 241 

Solutive  water  (see  Acid,  nitric). 

Sombrerite 379 

Soot 200 

Soranjee 78\ 

Sorbite 686 

Sorrel 719 

Spar,  heavy  (barium) 875 

Spartein 770,  771 

Spathic  iron  ore 410 

Spathose  iron  ore 399 

Specific  gravities,  tables  of  .    840,  841 
— of  bodies,  affinity  measured  by 

reference  to  the 21 

gravity  of  gases 42 

Specific  heat 45,  283 

heats  of  elementary  bodies    .    .    45 

—table  of 46 

Specular  iron  ore     ....    339,  406 

Speculum  metal 456,  480 

Speiss 429 

Spelter  (zinc) 418,  419 

Spent  oxide 172 

Spermaceti 657,  698 

Spheroidal  condition,  The     .    .    .  239 

Spiegeleisen 401 

Spinelle  ruby 438,  439 

Spirea,  oil  of 602,  746 
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Spirit  making,  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion in 586 

Spirit  of  salts 250 

Spirits  of  vinegar 701 

Spirits  of  wine  (see  Alcohol). 

Spiritus  Mindereri 702 

nitro-aerius 68 

"Spitting"  of  metals   .    .  74,  510,  581 

Spodumene 365 

Stalactites  and  stalagmites   .    .    .  384 
Stannates,  The     .    .    .     817, 481, 508 

Stannic  add 479 

bromide 480 

chloride 480 

ethide 767 

fluoride 480 

iodide 480 

nitrate 479 

oxides 480 

sulphate 479,  481 

sulphide 480 

Stannico-fluorideB,  The     ....  483 

Stannites,  The 481 

Stannous  bromide 480 

chloride 480, 482 

ethide 767 

fluoride 480 

hydrate 480,482 

iodide 480 

nitrate 479 

oxide 480 

oxychloride 480 

stannate 480 

Bulphide 480 

sulpho-stannate 483 

Starch 687 

common 687 

— preparation,  properties,  action 
of  heat,  action  of  acids,  ac- 
tion  of    alkalies,    action    of 

haloids .    , 687, 688 

iodide  of 109 

reactions  of 690 

Starches 687 

natural    history,     preparation, 
varieties    ........  687 

Steam,  latent  heat  of    .    .    .    .    .  239 

Stearates,  The 706 

Stearin 676 

Steatite 335,890 

Steel,  preparation  of    .    .    .    402, 403 

blistered  . 402 

natural 402 

occlusion  of  gases  by 402 

shear 402 

tempering 402 

Stereochromy 362 

Stibethyl 763 

Stibine 489,646 

Stibines 763 

Stibnite 488 

Stilbite 448 

Stochiometry 31 

Stoneware 446 

Storage  batteries 20 
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878 

Stsrontianite 379 

Strontium 378 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  378 

compounds  of 378 

— reactions  of  the 379 

spectrum  of 379 

bromide 378 

carbonate 378, 379 

chlorate 378 

chloride 878 

dioxide 878 

dithionate 320,878 

fluoride 878 

hydrate 378 

iodide 878 

nitrate 378,879 

oxide 378 

peroxide  (dioxide) 378 

phosphate 378 

silioo-nuoride 378 

sulphate 878 

sulphite 378 

thiosulphate 378 

Strychnine 774 

tests  for 11,781 

Stuooo 384 

Styrolene 274,640 

u  Sub,"  the  prefix 80 

Sub-carburetted  hydrogen     .    .    .271 

Suboxides 297 

Substitution,  inorganio     ....    57 

inverse 602 

organic 58,  98 

Suocinamide 761 

Suooinimide 695, 760 

Suooinylehloride 695 

Suorates,  The 682 

Sucrose 680 

Sucroses,  The 680 

Suffioni 219 

Sugar 680 

action  of  yeast  on 581 

cane  or  sparkling 680 

—natural  history,  680 ;  prepara- 
tion; sugar  refining;  proper- 
ties ;  action  of  heat,  solubility, 
action  of  acids,  action  of  alka- 
lies; action  of  oxidising 
bodies,  680-688 
granular  (grape  sugar)  ....  684 

grape 579,680,684 

—history,  preparation,  proper- 
ties, action  of  heat,  684 ;  action 
of  acids,  685. 

inverted 682,685 

milk 680,688 

—natural  history,  preparation, 
properties,  solubility,  action 
of  heat,  683 

mucoid 685 

musole 686 

Sugar  of  lead 703 

Sugars,  reactions  of  the    ....  690 


PAOS 

"Sulph"  or  '•  Sulpha,"  the  prefix  .  30 
Sulphantimonates,  The  .  .  333,494 
Suiphantimonites,  The     .    .    334,  494 

Sulphates.  The 811 

definition,  natural  history,  varie- 
ties and  constitution,  311 ; 
preparation,  properties,  812; 
tests,  uses,  314. 

acid 311,387 

allies  of  the 314 

basio 312 

double 812,887 

oxy- 818 

Sulph-hydrates,  The 309 

Sulphides,  The 268,806 

definition,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, 806 ;  properties,  807 ; 
tests,  estimation,  309. 

classification  of  the 307 

double 387 

oxy- 808 

Sulphites,  The 179,819 

definition,  preparation,  proper- 
ties, tests,  uses,  319. 

Sulpho-acids 176,632 

bismuthites 464 

carbamide 708 

carbonates 217,308 

oyanates  (sulphocyanides)     .    .  612 

—tests  for  the 620 

(or  thio-)  ethers 741 

f errites 409 

phenyl-urea 755 

platinates 514 

stannates 317,483 

sulphates 317 

urea 611,708,755 

Sulphur 172 

synonyms  and  history,  172  ;  pre- 
paration, 172  ;  varieties,  172 ; 
properties.  173  ;  uses,  175. 

allotropio  forms  of 172 

estimation  of,  in  an  organic  body  567 

form  of  crystals  of 173 

recovery  of,  from  tank  waste     .  859 
specific  gravity  of  vapor  of    .    .174 

Sulphur;  auratum 494 

black 198 

bromide 192 

chloride 191 

dichloride 191, 192 

dioxide 176 

diphosphide 193 

flowers  of 172, 176 

for  gunpowder 349 

hexiodide 192 

iodide 192 

liver  of 846 

milk  of 173,176 

native 171 

negative  and  positive    ....  175 

oil  of 181 

plastio 178 

predpitatum .  176 

roll 172 
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Sulphur — continued. 

seleniferous  .  - 194 

sublimatum 176 

tetrachloride 191,192 

tetraphosphide 193 

trioxide ISO 

urea 611, 755 

virgin 171 

volatile  spirits  of 176 

Sulphurets  (see  Sulphides). 
Sulphuretted  or  hepatic  waters     .  266 
hydrogen  absorption  by  carbon 

of 204,  266,  592 

—absorption  coefficient  of     .    .  242 

Sulphuric  aoid 176,180 

—synonyms,  history,  natural  his- 
tory ,  and  preparation,  180 ;  va- 
rieties, 183 ;  impurities  and 
tests  for  the  impurities  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  184  ;  purification, 
184 ;  properties,  185 ;  uses, 
157. 
— action  on  the  metals  of  .    .    .  286 

— anhydrous 

— boiling  point  of 185 

—glacial 183 

—Graham's 183 

—specific  gravity  at  different 

peratures 185 

— Nordhausen 181,  183 

—and  water,  table  showing  the 
heat  and  condensation  re- 
sulting from  mixtures  of  .  186 
—  —on  organic  matters  .  .  .186 
— table  showing  the  percentage 
of  real,  corresponding  to  va- 
rious specific  gravities  of 
aqueous  sulphuric  aoid    .    .  836 

Sulphuric  ammonide 367 

oxide 180 

oxychlorhydrate 193 

oxydiohloride 193 

Sulpnurio  anhydride    .    .    .    176,180 
—synonyms,    preparation,   pro- 
perties   180 

Sulphurous  acid 176, 179 

anhydride 176 

— synonyms,  history,  176  ;  natu- 
ral history,  preparation  and 

properties 177 

— teste,  uses 179 

absorption  coefficient  of    .    .    .  242 

— by  carbon 204 

oxydiohloride 192 

Sulphuryl,  chloride 178 

chlorhydrate 193 

dichloride 193 

Sumbul  root 711 

Sun,  elements  detected  in  atmo- 
sphere of  the 227 

Superheated  vapors  and  liquids  239, 241 

Superior  affinity 5 

"Superphosphate".    .    .    .    151,164 

Supersaturation 241 

a*ijfaoe  action 10 


Sweat 8S3 

Symbols  (chemical)  aaoai  formate      $> 

Sympathetic  ink 4JS 

Syngenite 33 

Synthesis  and  analysis       .     ...    27 
Syntonin 7*7 


T. 

Tachydrite 589 

Tagilite *& 

Talc 335,390 

Tallow 734 

Tannin &»J 

Tanning,  mode  of 737 

Tank  waste 172,  1S8,  358 

Tannins 735 

Tantalates,  The 505 

Tantalum 504 

compounds  of 505 

Tar,  coal 595 

distillation  of 266 

wood 596 

Rangoon,  or  rock  oil     ....  647 

Tartar,  cream  of 722 

Tartar  emetic  .    .    .  351,  342,  490,  723 

Tartar  of  teeth S19 

Tartar  of  wine  casks     .     340,  351,  722 

Tartrates,  The  double 33$ 

Taurin 822 

Tawing,  mode  of 737 

Teeth,  composition  of  the.    .    .    .800 

—  tartar  of 819 

Tellurates,  The 315 

Telluretted  hydrogen 270 

Telluric  bismuth 196 

oxide 196,197 

Tellurides,  The 310 

Tellurites,  The 197 

Teiohmann's  haemin  crystals    .    .  813 

Tellurium 196 

history,  natural  history,  proper- 
ties   196 

compounds   of    tellurium    and 

oxygen 197 

Tellurous  oxide *  197 

Temperature,  standard  .  ...  40 
average,  of  the  air  in  England  .  119 
influence  of,  on  solubility     .    .  241 

Tenacity  of  bodies 283 

Tension  of  gases 237 

Terbium 451 

Terebene 649 

Terebenthene 649 

Terminations  of  chemical  words  .   28 

Terpinole 649 

Tetra-allyl -amnionic  hydrate    .    .  753 
Tetra-butyl-ammonio  hydrate  .    .  753 

Tetrachlorides 901 

Tetrachlormethane 628 

Tetradecane 624 

Tetrad  elements 50 

Tetrahydric  pyrophosphate  ...  163 
Tetramethyl-ammonio  hydrate .   .  752 


nn»x. 
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Terfcramyl-ammonio  hydrate  .    .    .  75S 

Totramylene 630 

Tetrane 624 

rCertramines 750 

Tetraphenylbenxene 646 

Tetraphenylethylene 646 

Tetrathionates,  The 320 

Tetrethyl-ammonio  hydrate  .    .    .  758 

Thallic  bromide 551 

chloride 551 

hydrate 551 

iodide  .    .    • 551 

nitrate 551,552 

oxide '    .    .  551 

sulphate 551,  552 

sulphide 551,  552 

Thallium 550 

history,  natural  history,  extrac- 
tion, properties 550 

compounds  of 551 

— reactions  of  the 552 

Thallous  bromide 551 

carbonate 551, 552 

chloride 551,  552 

fluoride 651 

hydrate 551 

iodide 561 

nitrate 551, 552 

oxide 551 

oxyhydrate 552 

phosphates 551 

sulphate 551  552 

sulphide 551,  552 

Thebaine 773 

Theine 774 

Thenard's  blue 427,  446 

Theobromine 775 

Thermochemistry. 14 

Thermometer,  table  for  converting 
degrees  of  the  Centigrade  into 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale .  944 

wet  and  dry  bulb 123 

Thermometers,  hypsometric  .    .    .  237 

Thio-aoids 176 

Thio-aloohol 679 

Thio-cyanates 612 

Thio-ethers 741 

Thionamide 192 

Thionyl  chloride 178,  192 

Thialdine 755 

Thiophosphoryl  chloride  .    .    .    .193 
Thiosulpnates  or  sulpho-sulphates  817 

Thorium  (thorinum) 449 

oompoundsof 449 

Thymol 672 

Time  of  combination,  affinity  mea- 
sured by  the 24 

Tin 478 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion,   properties,    impurities, 

uses 478,480 

amalgam  of 480,  539 

bichloride  and  tetrachloride  of  .  482 

binoxide  of 481 

block 478 
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Tin— -continued. 

butter  of 482 

compounds  of  ($ee  Stannous  and 

Stannic) 480 

crystals 482 

disulphide  of 488 

foil 479 

grain 478 

mine 478 

nitromuriate  of 483 

ores  of 478 

oxymuriate  of 482 

plate 479 

protochloride  of 482 

protosulphide  of 483 

pyrites 478,483 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .    .    .  484 

slag 478 

stone 478 

salt 482 

sesquioxide  of  ....    .    480,  481 

sesquisulphide  of 480 

"  Tin  prepare  liquor  "  of  the  calico 

printer 482 

Tin  white  cobalt 495 

Tincal 219,861 

Tinder 199 

Tinning,  process  of 479 

Titanatee,  The 486 

Titanic  acid 485 

anhydride 485 

chloride 485,487 

cyanonitride 485, 487 

fluoride 485 

nitride 485,487 

oxide 485 

sulphide 485,487 

Titanif erous  iron 484 

Titanium 484 

history,  natural  history,  prepa- 
ration, properties 484 

oompoundsof 485 

dioxide  of 485 

protoxide  of 486 

reaction  of  compounds  of  .    .    .  487 

sesquioxide  of 485 

Titanous  chloride 486 

oxide 485 

Tobacco,  lithium  in  ash  of  .      .    .  365 

Toffy 682 

Tolane 645,646 

Toluene 592,  595,  634,  639 

preparation,  properties ....  639 

Toluidine 754,757 

Toluyene 646 

Tolylamine 754 

Topaz 87,488,440 

Torula  oerevis® 579,  581 

Tragacanthin 689 

Trachyte 443 

Transitional  elements 54 

Trehalose 680,684 

Triad  elements 50 

Triallylamine 763 

Triarchies 750, 755 
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Triamyl  stibine 764 

Triamylamine 753 

Triamylene 6S0 

Tribenzylamine 753 

Triborethyl 766 

Tribntylamine 753 

Tricaloium  phosphate 385 

Trichloraldehyde 745 

Trichlorides 301 

Trichlormethane 628,  622 

preparation,  532-538 ;  properties, 

uses 533 

Trichromio  tetroxide    .    .    .    412, 414 
Triclinio  system  of  crystals  ...    67 

Trioymylamine 753 

Tridecane 624 

Triethene  diamine 754 

Triethylamine 752 

Triethyl-arsine 763 

bismuthine 764 

phosphine    .* 763 

stibine 763 

Trihydrio  phosphate 163 

Triiodomethane 628 

Trimethylamine 752 

Trimethyl  phosphine 768 

Trimethyl  stibine 763 

Triphane 865 

Triphylline 866 

Triphenvlbenzene 646 

Triple  phosphate 390 

Triple  phosphate  calculus     .    .    .  832 
Trithionates,  The     ....    190,320 

Trixylylamine 758 

Tungstates,  The 317,  554 

definition,  uses  of  the    .    .    .    .317 

reactions  of  the 555 

Tungsten 553 

natural  history,  preparation,  pro- 
perties of 558 

Tungstio  acid 553 

anhydride 553,  554 

dioxydibromide 554 

dioxydiohloride 554 

hexaohloride 554 

oxytetrachloride 554 

pentachloride   .    -. 554 

Bulphide 554 

Tungsto-tungstates,  The  ....  555 

Tungstous  chloride 554 

oxide 553,  554 

sulphide 554 

Turmeric 785 

Turnbull's  blue 613,617 

Turner's  yellow 526 

Turpenes,  The      ....  60,  634,  648 
Turpentine,    English,    from   the 

Scotch  fir 648 

French,  from  the  Pinus  mari- 

tima 648 

Venice,  from  the  larch  .     .     .     .648 
isomera  and  polymers  of    .     .     .  651 

oil  of,  and  its  allies 648 

"Turps" 648 

as  a  disinfectant 589 


MSB 

Turpeth  mineral 295,  .~>4S 

Turquoise 44i 

Tutenag 459 

Twaddell's  hydrometer,  degrees  on  *41 

Twilight 119 

Types,  doctrine  of 41 

Type  metal 290,  48S 


U. 


Ulmin 589,632,685 

Ultramarine,  native  and  artificial .  443 

Umber 444 

Undecane 624 

Unit  of  heat 45 

thermal 45 

of  volume 43 

Uramil 829 

Uranates,  The 433 

Uranio  anhydride 432 

nitrate 432 

oxide 432 

Uranite 431 

Uranium 431 

history,  natural  history,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  uses      .    431-432 

atomic  weight  of 432 

compounds  of 432 

— reactions  of  the 434 

nitrite 434 

.  oxychloride 433 

vitriol 433 

yellow 433 

Uranous  bromide 432 

chloride 432 

fluoride 482 

hydrate 432 

oxide 432 

phosphate 150 

sulphate 4S2 

sulphide 432 

Uranyl,  radical 433 

Uranylio  bromide 432 

acetate 433 

ammonium  phosphate   .    .    .    .  433 

chloride 4S2 

nitrate 432,433 

pyrosulphate 432 

sulphate 432,433 

sulphide 432 

Urea  60,  216,  607, 610,  755,  777, 782, 826 
constitution,   preparation,  pro- 
perties   826 

sulphur 611 

Ureas,  compound 827 

Uric  acid,  some  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid   ....  828 

Urinary  calculi 831 

Urine 824 

composition,  properties,  consti- 
tuents   884 

average  composition  of  normal, 
and  average  quantity  of  the 
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various  constituents  excreted 
in  twenty-four  hours     .    .    .  824 

spirit  of 259 

preparation  of  phosphorus  from  151 


V. 

Valency 49 

Valentinite 488,490 

"Valerates,  The 704 

Valerylene  .    . 633 

Valylene 634 

Vanadates,  The .332 

Vanadinite 504 

Vanadium 503 

Vanadous  chloride 504 

oxide 504 

Vapor,  aqueous,  table  of  the  ten- 
sion of 238 

Vapor  density 568 

determination  of  vapor  density  .  569 
application  of  the  facts  de- 
duced from  ultimate  analysis, 
and  from  the  determination 
of  the  vapor  densities  of  or- 
ganic bodies 572 

Vapor  tension 237 

Vapors,  latent  heat  of 239 

Vareo 106,357 

Varentrapps*   and  Wills'    process 
for  estimating  nitrogen  in  an 

organic  body 566 

Varnishes 654 

Varvioite 394 

Veget-albumen 795 

Vegetable  chemistry 789 

Vegetable  parchment 790 

Venetian  red 405 

Ventilation,  air  needful  for  .      82,  212 

Veratrine 775 

Verdigris 468,703 

Vermilion 547 

Vinegar,  manufacture  of  ...    .  586 

French  wine 587 

English  malt 587 

springs  of  volcanic  districts  .    .181 

Vinic  alcohol 663 

Vinous  fermentation 579 

Viridine 754 

Viscous  fermentation 580 

Vital  force 557 

Vitality,  influence  of,  on  chemical 

action 20 

Vitellin 795 

Vitriol 181 

cobalt 426 

green 409 

white 422 

iron 409 

lead 528 

oilof 181,183 

—fuming 183 

spirit  or  essence  of 181 


PAOB 

Volatile  alkali 259 

Volatility    changed   by  chemical 

action 4 

Volborthite 504 

Volcanic  glass 443 

Volcanoes,  gases  in  neighbourhood 

of 227 

Volume,  meaning  of  term    ...    37 

Volume  symbols 37 

of  bodies .    40 

Vulcanite 655 


W. 

Wad 394 

Wash  leather  !!!!!!!!  787 

Washing  soda 857 

Water 233 

— history,  natural  history,  pre- 
paration, composition,  233  ; 
properties,  179-206. 
action  on  the  metals  of .    .    .    .  228 

as  a  solvent 240 

boiling  point  of 237 

— of     saturated     solutions    of 

various  salts  in 238 

Clark's  process  for  softening      .  385 
common  (rain,  spring  and  well, 
lake  and  marsh,  and  river)     .  245 

freezing  point  of 235 

hardness  of 247,  383 

Harrogate 171 

heat  developed  in  the  formation 

of 16,19 

latent  heat  of  .......  236 

maximum  density  of    .    .    235,  239 

potable 247 

superheated 241 

tension  of  the  vapor  of     .    .    .  238 

unit  of  heat 45,  236 

—of  weight  (specific  gravity)  .  236 

weight  of 235,842 

—on  various  areas 846 

Water  gas 210 

Wavelite 87,150,442 

Weights  of  gases,  determination  of    43 
Weights  and   measures,  table  of 

English 841 

Weld,  or  luteoline 784 

Welding  of  the  metals      ....  283 
Weldon  s  process  for  regenerating 
manganese  dioxide     .    .      89. 394 

Whey .688 

White  arsenic 498 

lead  ore 520,  527 

precipitate 544 

vitriol 422 

White  lead,  preparation  of    .    .    .  528 

White  precipitate 545 

White  wax 738 

Willemite 885 

WiUiamite 418 

Winds 119 

Wine  casks,  tartar  of 340 
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Wine-making,  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion in 585 

Wine,  ropy  state  of 580 

varieties  of 685 

Wine,  spirits  of 657,668 

Wintergreen,  oil  of       662 

Witherite  (barium  carbonate)  .    .  377 

Wolfram 478,553 

Wolfraninm 553 

WoodoharcDal     .    .    .      199,200,598 

naphtha 597 

tar 598 

Wood,  decay  of 589 

its  conversion  into  coal     .    .    .  205 

products  of  the  distillation  of  .  596 

Wood  or  pyroxylic  spirit  697,  657,  662 

Woody  matter 791 

Wort 585 

Wrought  iron 403 

Wurtiite 422 


X. 

Xanthin 776,  785,  808,  881 

Xanthoproteic  reaction  of  proteids  798 

Xylene 592,  595,  634,  637 

Xylenoi 669 

Xylidine 764 

Xylylamine 753 


Y. 

Yeast,  a  complicated  ferment    .    .  581 

Yeast,  dried 581 

Yellow  chrome 315,  416 

Yellow  ore 592 

Yellow  prussiate 345,  615 

Yellow,  ultramarine 415 

"  Yl "  and  "  Yle,"  the  terminations   29 

Ytterbium 451 

Yttria 451 

Yttrium 450 

Crookes's  researches  on ...    .  451 

Yttrous  chloride 451 

nitrate 451 

oxide 451 

sulphate 461 


Z. 

Zaffre 424,427 

Zircon 335,  449 

Ziroonia 449 

Zirconium 449 

bromide 449 

chloride 449 


vasb 

Zirconium — eontinmed. 

fluoride 449 

hydrate 449 

oxide  ....    * 44$ 

silicate 335 

Zirconates,  The 449 

Zirconofluorides,  The 449 

Zinc 413 

history,  natural  history,  prepa- 
ration, properties,  uses  .    418,  419 

blende 418,421,422,443 

compounds  of 421 

glass 41b 

impurities  of 419 

ores 418 

reactions  of  the  salts  of     .     .     .  423 

spar 423 

spinelle 418 

vapor  density  of 44 

white 421 

Zinc  acetate 7U2 

aiuminate 439 

amnionic  chloride 422 

amylide 767 

antimonide 421,  422 

arsenide 421,  422,  497 

bromide 421,  422 

carbonate 421, 423 

chloride 421,  422,  589 

— a  dehydrating  agent  ....  602 

chromite 413 

cyanide 607 

ethide 767 

ethyl 757 

ferrocyanide 424 

fluoride 421,422 

fluosilicate 422 

hydrate 421 

iodide 421,  422 

methide 767 

molybdate 516 

nitrate 421,423 

nitride 422 

oxide 421 

oxycarbonate 423 

oxychloride 422 

pentasulphide 421,  422 

phosphate 423 

phosphide 422 

potassio  sulphate 423 

silicate 335 

silioo-fluoride 421,422 

sulphate 421,422,589 

sulphide 421.  422 

Zone  of  carburation  (iron)   .    .    .  400 

— fusion 400 

—  reduction 400 

Zoolites 443 

Zymotic  or  ferment  diseases     .    .  582 
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